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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Monday , 13th March , 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. It. K. Sliannmkluim 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Post of Superintendent of Post Offices, Sind and Baluchistan Postal 

Circle. 

713. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: ( a ) Will Government be pleased to 
state when they propose to call for nominations for the Superintendent’s 
post for the Sind and Baluchistan Postal Division? 

(b) Do Government propose to consider the claims of Sindhis? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: As regards part (a) of the question, the Honourable 
Member’s attention is invited to the reply given to part (a) of Mr. 
Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur’s starred question No. 592 on the 
22nd September, 1932, to which Government have at prcsnt nothing to 
add, and as regards part (b) to the reply given to part (a) of Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad’s starred question No. 1493 on the 28th November, 1932. 

Proportion of Sindhis in the Office of the Director of Post Offices, 

Karachi. 

714. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state what steps have been taken to keep the proper proportion of Sindhis 
in the office of the Director of Post Offices, Karachi? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to give the number of Sindhi officials 
who applied for transfer in the Director's Office (before the circular 
separating the circle gradation list was issued by the Director’s Office)? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for refusal to 
these officials? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) According to the existing orders 
which were originally laid down in the year 1926, recruitment to the sub- 
ordinate postal service is made from among. persons with local domicile. 
Since the issue of these orders only 6 persons were recruited for the 
Director’s Office,, five of whom are Sindhis and the sixth a domiciled 
resident of Karachi. 

(b) and (c). Government have no information. The posting of offi- 
cials to particular offices is entirely within the competence of the Head 

of the Circle. 


( 1933 ) 
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Convictions in thb North- West Frontier Province in Connection with 

the Bed Shirt Movement. 

715. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of persons in the North-West Frontier Province who were 
convicted during the regime of the Central Government in connection 
with the disturbances caused by the Red Shirt movement and are still 
in jail? 

(6) How many of them are undergoing their sentences outside tne 
North-West Frontier Province? 

(c) How many of them are in A class and how many in B class? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am making enquiries, and a state- 
ment will be laid on the table in due course. 

Mr, M, Maswood Ahmad: Have Government seen the article published 
in the National Call on the 8th March, about the prisons in the North- 
West Frontier Province, and will Government bo pleased to enquire about 
those allegations mentioned by a non-official visitor of the jails? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I have not seen the 

article referred to, and if the Honourable Member wishes to put a ques- 
tion about it, I would suggest that he should give the ordinary notice. 

Mr.. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that a great deal of dissatis- 
faction is said to exist in view , of the bad treatment which the political 
prisoners are given in the North-West Frontier Province? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir, I am not aware of it, but if 
the Honourable Member will put down a question, T will look into the 
matter. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that an adjournment 
motion was going to be moved in the Legislative Council of the North- 
West Frontier Province on this very question, but it was disallowed if I 
remember aright. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid, I have not seen that in 
the newspapers. 

Partial Sittings of Subordinate Civil Courts in Bengal on 

Fridays. 

718. *Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: (a) it a fact that the Calcutta High Court 
has recently, with the approval of the Governor General in Council, issued 
a circular to all subordinate Civil Courts in Bengal, directing that the 
sittings of all such Courts shall in future be suspended on every Friday 
from 12-30 to 2 p.m, for Jumma prayers? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state why similar orders have 
not been issued for the Criminal Courts as well ? 

(c) Are (Government prepared to suggest to the s'aid High Court 
the desirability of following a similar rule for ftself, or in the alternative, 
that the High Court miglt suspend its sittings altogether on Fridays, and 
■sit on Saturdays instead? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Government of India understand that similar orders were 
issued by the Government of Bengal in respect of Criminal and Revenue 
Courts in 1925. 

(c) The procedure in the High Court is a matter for the Court itself 
td settle. 

Legal Assistance to the Meerut Conspiracy Case Prisoners for 
Appeal to the High Court. 

717. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they propose to offer competent legal assistance to the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case prisoners to enable them to make an appeal to the High 
■Court against the decision of the Sessions Judge? 

(6) If so, what will be the form and the extent of the assistance? 

t 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) No. 

(t b) Does not arise. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask why Government do not propose to give 
legal assistance to the Conspiracy Case prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think, Sir, that it would be a course 
for which, as far as I know, there is no precedent. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Are Government aware that many of the accused 
were given legal assistance in the course of trial before the Sessions Judge? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is perfectly true, Sir, that two of 
them — I think only two — were given legal assistance during the trial. 
One of these, I believe, was acquitted, and T am hot sure about the 
other. But I would ask the Honourable Member to consider that when 
the original trial is over and persons have been convicted, it would bo 
Improper on the part of Government to give them assistance in appealing 
Against the decision of one of His Majesty’s Courts. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Has any of the prisoners asked for legal assist- 
ance from Government? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. I think the only request 
has come from my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi. 

Mfc. N. M. Joshi: In view of the fact that this trial also is of an 
unusual character, will the Government of India reconsider the question of 
giving legal assistance to them, although it is an unusual procedure. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir; I am afraid, I cannot hold 
out that hope. 



1930 legislative assembly. [18th Mar on 1933. 

Discharge Notices served oh the Staff of the Ahmedabad-Parantlf 

and Ahmedabad-Dhandhuka Sectiohs of the Bombay, Baroda and 

Central India Railway. 

718. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the staff working in 
Ahmed abad-Parantij and Ahmedabad-Dhandhuka sections of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway have been served with discharge notices 
with effect from the 18th April, 1983? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state the number of staff so 
affected and on what terms? 

(c) What principles have been followed in selecting the staff for transfer 
to G. B. S. Railway? 

(d) Are Government aware that there is considerable dissatisfaction 
among the staff on account of the arbitrary method of the selection of 
the staff for transfer to a different Railway? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state what steps they propose to 
take to safeguard the interests of the staff? 

(/) Are Government prepared to see that arrangements are made 
to absorb such staff on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 
if they are unwilling to go over to the G. B. Sf. Railway? 

(g) Are Government aware that some of the staff proposed to be trans- 
ferred are not working on the G. B. S. section? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information on the specific ques- 
tions raised, but it is a fact that the Gackwar’s Mehsana Railways, which 
were hitherto being worked by the Bombay, Baroda. and Central India 
Railway, will be taken over by the Baroda Durbar on the 1st April, 1933, 
and naturally certain staff, who are at present employed by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, will be surplus unless they are taken 
over by the Baroda Durbar. I am sending a copy of the Honourable 
Member’s question to the Agent of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway to consider the suggestions made therein and to take such 
action as may be necessary, but I have no doubt that the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway have taken all possible measures to induce the 
Baroda Durbar to take over as many as possible of the staff along with 
the Railway. 

Railway Officers for whom a Supplementary Demand for Grant was 

OBTAINED FROM THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

719. *Mr. Gayfe Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government kindly give the 
names of those Railway officers and the amount of excess leave salary 
given to each of them, for whom a Supplementary Demand for Grants was 
obtained from this House on the 28th February, i.933 (t ride Supplementary 
Demands for Grants for expenditure of the Central Government on Railways 
for 1932-33, February 1933, page 1)? 

(b) Will Government kindly give the names of officers whose salaries 
are voted taking the place of officers, whose salaries are non-voted? Who 
are the two classes of officers, their names, and to what posts were they 
employed f vide the paper referred to in part (a) above*]? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I lay on the table two statements giving the informa- 
tion required. 
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^Statement thawing names of offsets whose salaries are voted taking the place of officers 

whose salaries are non -voted. 


Post. 

Officer for whom provision 
was made in the Budget 
non-voted. 

Officer who actually held 
the post— voted. 

Director of Traffic . 

Mr. C. P. Colvin . 

Mr. F. D'Souza from the 26th 
May, 1932. to 14th October. 
1932. 

Director of Establishment 

Mr. J. C. Highet . 

Mr. P. B. Chandwani from the 
30th March 1932 to 30th 
November, 1932, and Mr. 
Kirkness from the 1st Decem- 
ber, 1932, to the 2nd Febru- 
ary, 1933. 

Secretary • • 

f Mr. J. F. Blackwood . I 

Mr. L. H. Kirkness from the 
3rd February, 1933. 


Statement showing leave salary provided in the Budget and Revised Estimates for 1932-33 of 
officers whose salaries are voted . 


Names. 

1 Budget 

provision 
1932-33. 

Revised esti- 
mate based 
on 

actuals, 

1932-33. 

1. Mr. F. D'Souza. 

. 

• • • 

13,000 

16.000 

2. Mr. G. S. Rego .... 

• 

1 

1,200 

2,400 

3. Mr. H. W. C. Smith . • 

• 

• • 

400 

700 

4. Mr. W. Daniel .... 

• 

. 

•• 

700 








Total 

14.600 

19,800 


Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidneyi Will the Honourable Member kindly 
state whether any of the excess leave salary as asked for in the Supple- 
mentary Demands for Grants is due to officers who are at present in 
England and whose appointments are being “held in abeyance”? 

Mr. P. Rau: May I know, Sir, which of the officers my Honourable 
friend is referring to? 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Qidney : Surely the Honourable Member 
knows who these are. Can the Honourable Member tell me whether or 
not it is a fact that these demands for excess leave salary includes those 
officers whose appointments are still held in abeyance? The Honourable 
Member knows that on all State Railways there are many such appoint- 
ments still held in abeyance which are claimed to be measures of retrench- 
ment? 
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I 

Hr. P. B. Bau: I think I had better read out the names from the 
statement that I have placed on the table: 


Names. 

Budget 

provision, 

1932-33. 

Revised 
esti't ate* 
based on 
actuals* 
1932:33 "" 

1. Mr. F. D’Souza 

13,000 

16,000 

2. Mr. G. S. Rego ........ 

1,200 

2,400 

3. Mr. H. W. C. Smith 

400 

700 

4. Mr. W. Daniel 

•• 

700 

Total 

14,600 

19,800 


None of those posts have been held in abeyance. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it with reference to (a) or (6)? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: With reference to (b), the officers for whom the pro- 
vision was made in the Budget were Messrs. Colvin, Highet and 
Blackwood, and the officers who actually held the post for the whole or 
part of the time were Messrs. D'Souza, Chandwani and Kirkness. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: With reference to the reply given 
by the Honourable Member about the officers who are on leave, do their 
leave salaries come to a total of Bs. 30,000? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The excess was about Bs. 5,000, Sir. 

Alleged Callousness of the Bast Indian Railway Authorities. 

720. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. D. K. Lahiri 
Chaudhurv): With reference to the last part of the reply to starred 
question No. 1370 put on the 22nd November, 1932, will Government 
kindly state : 

(a) whether it is a fact that the doors of a carriage or of a wagon, 

standing on a siding line which is close to the main line, 
remaining wide open, is dangerous, especially at night: 

(b) whether it is a fact that there are some sort of prohibitory 

orders on the railway officials against this; and 

(c) whether it was due to the negligence and carelessness of the 

officials concerned that the doors of the wagon were not 
kept closed? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) An open wagon door is only one of the possible 
dangers to which passengers expose themselves by putting any portions 
of their body outside the window. 

(b) I believe it is a general rule that doors of wagons should be fastened. 

(c) An open wagon door does not necessarily imply negligence or care- 
lessness on the part of any railway official. For instance, it is possible 
that the door of a cattle wagon in a running train may be temporarily 
opened by the cattle attendant. 
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Allegations against the Superintendent of Education, Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara and Central India. 

721 . *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to an article published in the Daily Siyasat , Lahore, No. 3. 
dated the 4th January, 1933, regarding the present Superintendent of 
Education, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central India and his activities? 


Mr. A. G. Glow (on behalf of Mr. G. S. Bajpai): Yes. 


Duties of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 

722. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that in addition to the 
duties as Superintendent of Education, he has been performing the 
following works: 

(i) Secretary to the Agent to th e Governor General in Central India 

for Education. 

(ii) Chairman of the Board of Secondary Education, Delhi. 

(iii) Member of the University of Delhi. 

(iv) Member of the Agra University. 

(v) Member of the Board of High School and Intermediate Educa- 

tion, Eajputana (Ajmer-Merwara). 

(vi) Examiner of the Board of Secondary Education, Delhi. 

(vii) Examiner of the Delhi University. 

(viii) Examiner of the Punjab University. 

(ix) Examiner of the Agra University. 

(x) Examiner of the Board of High School and Intermediate 

Education, Ajmer. / 

(xi) Examiner of the Commercial Diploma Examination, Delhi, 

which is conducted by the Superintendent of Education 
himself. 

(xii) Member of the Delhi Municipal Committee. 

(xiii) Member of the Notified Area Committee, Delhi. 

(xiv) Member of the Municipal Committee, New Delhi. 

(xv) Secretary to eke Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, for 

Education. 

(xvi) Correspondent of some newspapers? 

(b) Will Government kindly state what other responsible duties bav** 
been entrusted to the Superintendent of Education by the Government 
of India or by local authorities and whether all these undertakings or 
duties referred to in part (a) above have been entrusted by the Govern- 
ment of India, or their permission was obtained? If not, why not? 
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(c) If replies to part (a) (i) and (xv) be in the affirmative, or that his 
appointment as Secretary for Education in Ajmer-Merwara is under 
consideration, will Government kindly state: 

(1) what the qualifications of tlie Superintendent of Education 

are; whether he is a first or second class M.A. ; 

(2) whether he is a man of the Indian Civil Service or Indian 

Educational Service; and 

(3) whether before the appointment of the present Superintendent 

of Education, there had been any post as “Secretary for 
Education* * in the two centrally administered areas, namely, 
Ajmer-Merwara and Central India; if not, what the special 
circumstances are which necessitated the creation of these 
posts ? 

Mr. A. G. Clow (on behalf of Mr. G. S. Bajpai): Enquiries have been 
made and a reply will be furnished to the House as soon as possible. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that in many of the Provinces, 
the Directors of Public Instruction hold many of these offices ex-officio 
which are enumerated in this question? 

Mr. A. G. Clow: I do not think it is likely that they hold many of 
the identical offices such as membership of the Delhi Municipality, etc., 
but it is not improbable that they hold some similar posts. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: While laying the information on the table, 
will Government please lay also the information whether any clerk in the 
offices of the Superintendent of Education has got higher qualification than 
the Superintendent of Education himself? 

Mr. A. G. Clow: 1 must ask, on behalf of my Honourable friend, for 
separate notice of that question. 

Justification for the Appointment of a separate Secretaryin Charge 
of Education in Central India. 

723. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What is the justification for the 
appointment of a separate Secretary in charge of Education in Central 
India? Is it a fact that there is a very small number of' institutions, 
almost all of which are managed by local or private bodies? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: The required information is being obtained 
and will be given to the House as soon as it is received. 

Extensions of the Provisions of the Provident Funds Act to the 
Calcutta University Employees. 

724. *Mr. 0. C. Biswas: (a) Is it a fact that in 1925 the Government 
of India suggested to the Government of Bengal that they would be 
prepared to extend the provisions of the Provident Funds Act to . the 
Provident Fund established by the Calcutta University for its employees, 
if the Act incorporating the said Univer9itv was amended so as to include 
a provision enabling the Governor General in Council to take the necessary 
action in this behalf? 
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(6) Is it not a fact that the Provident Funds Act, XIX of 1925, has 
since been passed, and this Act, subsequently amended in 1930, 
renders an amendment of the Calcutta University Act of Incorporation 
.on the lines previously suggested no longer necessary? Is it not competent 
now to the Government of India, by tlie issue of a notification under 
sub-section (3) of section 8 of the present Provident Funds Act, to extend 
. the benefits of that Act to the Provident Fund of that University ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to ^tate if they are now prepared to 
'issue such a notification, adding the name of the Calcutta University 

to the list of institutions specified in the schedule to the said Act? If not, 
what impediments still stand in the way? 

(d) Is it not a fact that a revised set of Provident Fund Buies has 
been framed by the Calcutta University, which have received the approval 
of the Government of Bengal, and are not Government satisfied that 
these rules are such as would justify the issue of a notification? 

( e ) Is it not a fact that a college affiliated to a University established 
by Statute is already included in the Schedule to the Act? 

(/) Will Government state if they have so far received any application 
from any such college in Bengal for the issue of a notification under 
sub-section (£) of section 8 in its favour? If so, has any such notification 
been issued; and, if not, why not? 

(g) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of issuing 
such a notification at an early date, including all such colleges as have 
already applied for it? 

Mr. A. Gh Clow (on behalf of Mr. G. S. Bajpai): (a) — ( g ). Certain 
information have been called for and a reply will be laid on the table 
of the House in due course. 

Stoppage of Increments of Reserve Clerks in the Delhi General Post 

Office. 

725. *Mr. Uppi S&heb Bahadur: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs ordered the 
withholding of payment of the arrears due to the Reserve Clerks for the 
period between the dates of failure of such Reserve Clerks to pass the 
confirmation examination and the date of their passing subsequently? 

(b) If so, will Government be also pleased to state whether it is a fact 
that the Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi, has 
stopped the increments of all the Reserve Clerks attached to the Delhi 
General Post Office, indiscriminately including those who had passed the 
confirmation examination at the first chance as well as those who had 
since then been promoted as clerks and were no longer Reserve Clerks? 

(c) If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons for whole- 
sale stoppage of increments and whether the Reserve Clerks all over 
India including Reserve Stores in the Delhi R. M. S. have been treated 
alike? 

(d) If not, what are the reasons for discriminating the Reserve Clerks 
in the Delhi General Post Office? 

(e) Will Government be also pleased to state how long the present and 
late Reserve Clerks of the Delhi General Post Office have to wait for 
their increments? 
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Six Thomas Ryan: (a) to (e). According to rules in the Posts and) 
Telegraphs Manual, framed by the Director General, a reserve clerk is not 
entitled to any increment of pay for the period between the date of his 
failure at the confirmation examination and the date of his passing it 
subsequently. These rules were challenged by the audit authorities as 
being at variance with the Fundamental Rules; and revised rules regarding 
the increments of reserve clerks during their probationary period were 
thereupon issued. The question of the application of the revised rules 
to the case of reserve clerks, with reference to the dates of their con- 
firmation, is still the subject of correspondence between the Director 
General and the audit authorities and is expected to be settled shortly. 
Meanwhile, the payment of increments to reserve clerks generally ha* 
been held in abeyance pending a final decision. Government have,, 
however, no precise information as to how reserve clerks in individual 
offices have been affected by the revised rules. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform* 
this House how long this matter has been under consideration? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I regret I am not in a position to give that informa- 
tion. 

List of “Scheduled Castes 99 published in the Calcutta Gazette.. 

r *Mr. N. M. Joshi: ^ 

726. j ( (a) Has the attention of Govern- 

( *Bao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: ) 

ment been drawn to resolution No. 122A of the Government of Bengal, 
published in the Calcutta Gazette , dated the 19th January, 1933, in which 
the list of “Scheduled Castes”, who are socially and politically backward, is 
given ? 

(b) Are Government aware that certain primitive or aboriginal tribes^ 
are included in the list referred to above? 

(c) Are Government aware that as per section 283 of the Report of the 
Indian Franchise Committee, Volumo I, no primitive or aboriginal tribes- 
should be included in the term “Depressed Classes” now called by the 
Bengal Government “Scheduled Castes”? 

(d) Is not this inclusion against the Communal Settlement arrived at?* 

The Honourable Sir Brojendxa Mitter: I have seen the Local Govern- 
ment's resolution referred to. I observe that the list of scheduled castes 
was published for criticism and that it was open to any public body, caste 
association, or individual to submit any representation with reference to 
the inclusion or non-inclusion of any caste or castes in the list. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: Is it not a fact that in consequence of the Poona 
Pact, in Bengal .they are trying to manufacture Depressed Classes where 
there were none? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I am not aware of that. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that it is the Government of Bengal that 
is manufacturing these Depressed Classes and not the people's representa- 
tives? 1 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: No, Sir. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that the Government of Bengal have re- 
cently notified a few castes as Depressed Classes and that representatives 
of these classes have been resenting that they have been so notified ? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I refer the Honourable Member 
to the resolution itself. It says that the list is not final and that it is 
Gpen to criticism, and criticism has been invited by the Government of 
Bengal. My information is that certain criticism has already been obtained 
by the Government of Bengal. The Government will consider all criticisms 
and then they will make their final list. 

Mr. B. Das: Did the Government of Bengal consult public opinion 
before they condemned certain high castes as Depressed Classes and publicly 
notified the same? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I would again refer the Honour- 
able Member to the resolution itself and, with your permission, Sir, I will 
read only one sentence from it. Paragraph 5 of the resolution says this: 

“Before making the list final, however, the Local Government have decided to 
publish it for criticism. It is to he noted that the list includes not only Hindu 
castes, but also some groups of aboriginal derivation now resident in Bengal winch 
profess tribal or mixed religion.” 

In paragraph 6, it is said : 

“Any public body, caste association or individual desiring to submit any iftprc- 
sentation regarding the inclusion or non-inclusion of any caste or castes in the list 
of scheduled castes should submit it to the Reforms Office of the Government of 
Bengal in the appointment department.” 

Therefore, there is no bar either to anv individual or any association 
against criticising the inclusion or non-inclusion of any caste. 

Mr, 0. 0, Biswas: Will the Honourable the Law Member kindly state 
what is the meaning of that expression “mixed religion " in the sentence 
he read out? ' 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I am not in a position to 
answer that question 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Have the Government of India issued any instruc- 
tions to the different Provincial Governments to observe certain uniform 
standards for the purpose of determining as to whether any particular 
class should be treated as Depressed Class? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Not that I am aware of. On 
the contrary, it appears that the matter was left to Local Governments 
to make their own classification. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Do I take it then that the Government of India 
will have no final say in this matter and that different provinces may 
adopt different standards for the purpose of classification? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: That is my understanding of the 
situation. \ 
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Hunger-Strike of State Prisoner Mr; Trailokya Nath Chakravarty* 

DETAINED IN THE CANNANORE CENTRAL JAIL. 

727 . *Mr. K. O. Neogy (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra): (a) Is it a 
fact that Trailokya Nath Chakravarty, a Bengali detenu confined in the 
Cannanore Central Jail in the Madras Presidency, is on hunger-strike since 
February 15th? 

( b ) If so, are Government aware that the detenu in question resorted to 
this method of protest on account of the provocative and insulting behaviour 
of the Superintendent of the Jail in question? 

( c ) Do Government propose to inquire into the facts of this case and 
deal with the Superintendent, if the allegations of insult and provocation 
ngainst him are found to be correct? 

(d) Do Government propose to issue general instructions to Jail 
Superintendents where State Prisoners are incarcerated that detenus should 
not be treated like ordinary prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The State Prisoner went on hunger- 
strike on the 15th February alleging that he was insulted by the Jail 
Superintendent. The allegation is unfounded and Government do not 
propose to take any action in the matter. The hunger-strike was abandon- 
ed on the. 4th March. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What is the allegation to which reference 
has been made in the course of the reply? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The incident appears to have been 
peculiarly trivial. There was some little dispute about ft newspaper — 
whether a newspaper was being delivered to the State Prisoner or not. 
I gather that actually ho was not entitled to it. But when he went to 
discuss the matter with the Jail ^Superintendent, he appears to have 
brought his umbrella into the room, and sat down; and the Jail Superin- 
tendent requested him to take his umbrella outside, and that, as far as I 
understand, is the extent of the alleged insult. 

Proposed Bounty by the Australian Government for the Export op 

Wheat. 

728. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (on behalf of Mr. Fazal Haq 
Piracha) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state if they are aware that 
the Australian Government have proposed to pay or are paying a sort of 
bounty for the export of wheat in Australia? 

(6) If so, are Government in a position to state the manner in which 
the bounty is paid or has been proposed to be paid? How much does the 
bounty reckon per maund if calculated in rupees? 

(c) Have Government considered the effect this bounty will have upon 
‘ the price of the imported Australian wheat in India ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state if they have considered the 
effect this bounty will have on the import duty already imposed and pro- 
posed to b8 extended for the next year on the imported Australian wheat? 

(e) If the answers to parts (c) and (d) above be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state what will be the effects? 
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. (/) WiU Government be pleased to state if they have considered whether, 
in the presence of a bounty given by the Australian Government to 
wheat exporters of their country, the proposed import duty on Australian 
wheat will have its full effect in raising the price of the Indian wheat 
in Indian markets in competition with ihe Australian wheat? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) and ( b ). The Australian Wheat 

Bounty Act of 1931 has lapsed. Under the Federal Government’s Finan- 
cial Belief Act, 1932, a grant of £2 million (Australian) has been made 
available in varying amounts to the States of the Commonwealth to be 
applied lor the benefit and assistance of wheat growers by : 

(i) reducing the cost of production of wheat (including the cost of 

internal transport and marketing); and 

(ii) providing for the needs of individual wheatgrowers such as the 

payment of allowances towards the cost of sowing and 
harvesting the crop. 

It is understood, however, that this Act precludes the Local Governments 
of the States from distributing the sums of money placed at their disposal 
by way of bounty on production. 

(c) to (/). As no such bounty, either on export or production, is now 
given by the Australian Government these parts of the question do not 
arise. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that other foreign 
Governments such as Japan and others as well arc paying bounties for 
the export of agricultural products? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I shall have to make inquiries in 
regard to that matter. 

Mr. B. Das: Will the Honourable Member kindly suggest to his 
colleague, the Finance Member, to take a loan of Bs. 500 crores and give 
it in bounties to Bombay millowners, hosiery -wallas and the kerosene- 
wallas and, if a little is left, to give it to the wheat producers? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend can make 
the suggestion himself. (Laughter.) 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that there is no 
export duty on agricultural produce in Japan and other foreign Govern- 
ments? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: There, again, I shall have to make 
enquiries. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Will the Honourable Member kindly state what 
will be its effect upon the prices of wheat in the Punjab as well as in 
Sind? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: As a matter of fact, I understand 
that the actual effect has been to reduce the amount of assistance that 
the Australian wheat grower will now get, as compared with the amount 
he got under the Australian Bounty Act of 1931. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the Government are con- 
sidering to reduce the import duty on wheat? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend must surely 
have read the Bill that I have placed before this House. 

Purchase of Cheap Electric Power in preference to its Generation 
by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

729. *Mr. B. Das: (a) With reference to the recent confirmation of 
the superior officers * cadre of the Electric Traction of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, will Government please state why it was considered 
necessary to permanently retain as many as twelve posts of officers in 
view of the fact that prior to electrification the technical work of the 
Bombay Division — to which Division the activities of the Traction Depart- 
ment are confined — was managed by two officers? 

(6) Will Government place before the Assembly facts relating to the 
number of officers in the Traction Departments of th c Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India and the South Indian Railways and state why the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway is relatively overstaffed in the superior 
grades ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of abolishing 
forthwith the. present temporary post of Assistant Divisional Transporta- 
tion Superintendent (Traction) on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company, 
Limited, offered to purchase the Chola Power House if they were given 
a permanent contract for the supply of power to the entire electric 
traction system of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

(e) If the answer to part (d) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state what they propose to do in the matter? Is it a fact that 
there is a decline in traffic earnings which necessitates purchase of cheap 
power (when available) in preference to its generation by the railway 
itself at excessive cost? 


Mr. P. B. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 729, 730, 731 and 732 together. 

Information to enable me to give a complete reply to these questions 
is not available here. I am obtaining it from the Agent, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire if the Railway Board, when riving sanc- 
tion to the appointment of higher posts in the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Electrification scheme, mentioned in part (b) of my question, 
took into account the policy of economy and retrenchment that is supposed 
to be the policy of the Railway Board at present? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The question was not the creation of new posts, but 
the making permanent of certain posts that were already in existence, and 
I believe — I am not sure of the exact number — the number of temporary 
posts was really reduced. 
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Mr. B. Das: May I inquire from the Honourable the Financial Com- 
missioner from his internal knowledge of financial administration of these 
Railways, how it is that Company-managed Railways engage a lesser num- 
ber of officers than the State-managed Railways in the matter of electri- 
fication ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I am not sure that I quite follow my Honourable 
friend’s question. 


Mr. B. Das: Does the Honourable Member agree to part (b) of my 
question that Comp any -man aged Railways, like the S. I. R. and B., B. 
and C. I. Railway engage a lesser number of officials in their electrifica- 
tion schemes than the State-managed Railways like the (1. I. P. Railway, 
and is it also not a fact, within the knowledge of the Honourable the 
Financial Commissioner, that the G-. I. P. Railway Electrification scheme 
has proved a failure? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I will have to look into the exact numbers to compare 
them; but my Honourable friend surely remembers that the electrified 
length on the S ! . I. R., for instance, is much smaller than on the 
G. I. P. Railway. 

Mr. B. Das: Do I take it that the Honourable Member feels satisfied 
with the results of the G. I. P. Railway Electrification scheme and that 
they have brought in greater economy and more profit to the G. I. P. 
Railway ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: The results of the G. I. P. Railway Electrification 
scheme have not been as satisfactory as we had expected, fwhich is mainly 
due to fall in traffic. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What was the rate of interest calculated when 
the scheme was originally placed before the Assembly and what is the rate 
of interest the Government are getting now? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: If my Honourable friend will gi^e me notice of the 
question, I shall be in a position to supply him the information required 
I am afraid, I cannot carry these figures in my head. 

Mr. B. Das: Can the Honourable Member give me an assurance that 
the over-staffing of the Electrification scheme would be inquired into, and, 
if there is actually any overstaffing, it will be reduced? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: If there is overstaffing, certainly it will be reduced. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Qidney: In view of the Honourable Member’s 
reply, will he *kindly inform this House as to what circumstances have 
prevented him from collecting the information within the statutory period 
of 10 days? Has this been a very difficult matter to secure information 
about? If so, why? Secondly, when the Honourable Member does supply 
the information, will he also kindly inform the House whether the present 
Superintendent-Foreman of this Section is a covenanted man, whether 
and when his contract is over, and, if so, whether the Honourable Member 
will endeavour to have him replaced by local recruitment by advertising 
openly? 
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Mr. P. R# Rau: As regards the second part of my Honourable friend’s 
question, I shall obtain for him the information required. 

As regards the first part, it has unfortunately happened that the 
statutory period of ten days has not been enough to collect all the in- 
formation required. 

Post of Superintending Foremen for the Multiple Units Section of 
the Traction Department of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. 

+780. *Mr, B. Das: Will Government please state why permission 
was accorded to the retention of the post of Superintending Foreman, 
maximum grade Iis. 850, for the Multiple Units Section of the Traction 
Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, while a similar post 
for the Electrical Locomotives Section was considered unnecessary? Is 
it a fact that the latter section is bigger and more important than the 
Multiple Units Section? 

Recruitment of a Foreman in England for the Distribution Section 
of the Traction Department of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. 

+731 . *Mr. B. Das: When superior scale officers were available and 
recruited in India by the Public Services Commission for the Distri- 
bution Section of the Traction Department of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, will Government please state why in November, 1982, a Foreman 
for the same section was recruited from England on a five-year contract? 

Indianisation in the Traction Department ok the Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway. 

f732. *Mr. B. Das: Will Government kindly place before the 
Assembly figures relating to the number of Indians, Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans in the officers* and senior subordinate positions in the Traction 
Department, of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and state whether 
the policy of ' progressive Indianisation has been strictly adhered to in 
making these appointments? 


Ill-Health of Mr. Satindra Nath Sen, a Political Prisoner detained 
IN THE CaMPBELLPORE JAIL. 

788. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) : (a) Are Govern- 
ment aware that Mr. Satindra Nath Sen, a political prisoner from Bengal, 
now detained in the Campbcllpore Jail (near Peshawar), Jiad been ailing 
for a long time from “Tubercular Bone” and arthritis, when confinea 
in. the Darjeeling Jail and that, having no relief from Allopathic treat- 
ment. he was allowed treatment by his own physician? 

( b ) Is it a fact that Ayurvedic medicines did Kim a lot of good and so 
he was allowed to take Ayurvedic medicines at different times in different 

jails? ... 

+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 729. 
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(o) Is it not a fact that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and some other 
prisoners, while confined in the Insein Jail in different times, were allowed 
to use Ayurvedic medicines and bills for the medicines were paid for by 
the Government I 

(d) Is it not a fact that in almost all these cases Government sought the 
assistance of Kaviraj Shyamadas Vachaspati of Calcutta? 

(e) If the reply to part (d) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to explain why medicines sent by Kaviraj Shyamadas Vachaspati 
to Mr. Satindra Nath Sen have not been accepted by the Superintendent 
of Campbellpore Jail? 

(/) Are Government prepared to take necessary steps in the matter 
to get Ayurvedic medicines from the Kaviraj mentioned? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am making inquiries and I will 
lay a statement on the table in due course. 

Rent charged from the Clerks of Attached Offices of the Govern- 
ment of India for Quarters in New Delhi. 

734. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy (on behalf of Mr. S. C, Mitra): Is it a fact 
that the Government of India have reduced the Delhi camp allowance 
of clerks in the Attached Offices of the Government of India by 10 per 
cent, without any corresponding reduction in the rent charged from them 
for Government quarters in New Delhi? Do Government propose to 
consider the question of reducing the rent correspondingly? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The Delhi camp allowance of clerks 
in Attached Offices has been reduced by 10 per cent. No reduction has 
been made on that account in the standard rent of clerks’ quarters in 
New Delhi. Government do not admit there is any connection between 
the Delhi camp allowance and the standard rent of clerks' quarters in 
New Delhi. 

Retirement of Mr. C. A. Williams, Deputy Director of Purchase, 
Indian Stores Department. 

736. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra): Is it a fact 
that Mr. C. A. Williams, Deputy Director of Purchase, Indian Stores 
Department, is retiring from service early in March, 1933? If so, do 
Government propose to recruit a qualified Indian on a lower scale of 
salary, or do they propose to fill the vacancy by promotion, and, if so, 
what are the qualifications of the proposed successor? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Mr. Williams has been granted 
leave with effect from the 9th March, 1933, preparatory to his retirement. 
The vacancy will be filled by promotion following the normal procedure. 

Abolition of one Appointment of Assistant Director of Purchase of 
h the Indian Store Department. 

736. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) : Is it a fact 
that one appointment of Assistant Director of Purchase of the Indian 
Stores Department has been abolished, and that the savings accruing from 
this have been utilised for giving additional pay to other officers employed 
at the headquarters of the department? If so, who are the beneficiaries 
and to what extent? 


B 
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r The Honourable Sir Frank Noype; .;/ T Khe . post ol the- Assistant JDitebtor 
pf Piriehase, Engineering, in the Indian. -dtQree Department has been 
abolished as a measure of retrenchment and the savings accruing therefrom 
have been surrendered * . J 

t Mr, B. Dae: May I inquire if the Honourable Member has taken Snaji 
action on the report of the Stores Purchase Retrenchment Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: We have not yet taken final action. 
There are some recommendations which are still Under consideration. 
Some of th.a recommendations have already been disposed of. 

Post of Assistant Director of Purchase, Textiles, in the Indian 

Stores Department. 

737. *Mr. K. C. Neogy (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra): Is it a fact 
that the post of the Assistant Director of Purchase, Textiles, has remained 
unfilled for a long time, and have Government considered the possibility 
of abolishing this appointment? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The post of Assistant Director of 
Purchase, Textiles, has been kept unfilled from time to time in the past. 
The question of abolishing the post was carefully examined by the Gov- 
ernment recently. They came to the conclusion that it was necessary 
to retain the post in consequence of the retrenchments made in the 
higher Administrative appointments in the Indian Stores Department. 

i 

\ 

Recruitment of Telephone Operators. 

‘ 738. *Mr, Rameshwar .Prasad Bagla : (a) Is it a fact that at present 

all, posts in the first grade of telephone operators are filled by direct recruit- 
ment of outsiders and that lady operators are given preference in the 
matter of promotion? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, have Government 
considered the question of improving the prospects of operators in the 
second grade by throwing open to them the appointments in the first grade 
ahd ordering that lady operators should not be given preference in the . 
matter of promotion .but that their cases should be considered along witt 
those. of others? 

. Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) No. The posts bf Telephone Operators, Class 
I, are filled partly by direct recruitment and partly by the promotion of 
Telephone Operators, Class II, according to seniority combined with merit 
irrespective of sex. 

(®) Does not arise. - 

Platform Raised by Muslim Employees in the C6MPound of the Lahore '■ 

General Post OffioU. : 

1 - 739. *Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Is it r e 'fact that an unautho- 
rised katcha platform with thatched roof over it was railed by the Muslitn 
employees in the compound of the Lahore General Post Office for saying 
thfeir prayers? ' '' 

(b) Is it a fact that recently the said platform was demolished by the . * 
order of the Postmaster, Lahore ? 
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- (c) Is it a fact that on its demolition, a‘ deputation of a few Muslim 

employees was arranged by the Muslim Deputy Post Master General and 
the Muslim Deputy Post Master, Lahore, to wait upon the Post Master 
General and that, as a result of this deputation, it is contemplated by 
the Post Master General to restore the platform in question? 

(i d ) If the reply to part (c) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
state whether such structures are permissible under the departmental rules, 
if any, and whether Government are prepared to grant similar requests if 
made by the employees of other communities? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Yes, the facts are substantially as stated by the 
honourable Member. 

( b ) No — only the roof which had been erected oh the platform was 
removed. 

(c) The reply to the first part is in the negative and the second part 
does not arise in view of the reply given to part (b) of the question. 

(d) Government are considering the matter and will place a reply on 
the table later on. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the so-called hutcha plat- 
form was actually a mosque from time immemorial ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I am afraid I am not in a position to define pre- 
cisely what a mosque is, but I doubt whether the Honourable Member's 
statement is correct. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member please inquire 
whether that hutcha platform was really a mosque? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I do not see any point in inquiring since the ques- 
tion which was at issue with regard to this structure has been settled 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that there is no such place of 
worship for any other community, nor has one been demanded by any other 
community ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I am quite prepared to take that from the Honour- 
able Member, but I do not think it follows that any action on my part is 
leoessary. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I wanted to state the correct facts, and to 
iefend the Department concerned. 

Special Pay for Employees in Mir Ali and Wana Sub-Post Offices 

IN THE DeRAJAT POSTAL DIVISION. * 

740. *Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Government please 
?tate whether Mir Ali and Wana Sub-Post Offices in th© Derajat Postal 
Division are remote, unhealthy, dangerous and non-family offices? 

(h) Is it a fact that special pay of Rs. 10 per mensem only is sanctioned 
lor Wana Sub-Post Office and nothing for the Mir Ali Sub-Post Office? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (h) be in the affirmative, have Govem r 
nent considered the advisability of sanctioning a special pay of 
is. 80 per mensem for these two offices as sanctioned for Razmak Sub- 
P66t Office? '■ /’ * * T ; ' 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The facts are substantially as stated by the 
honourable Member. 

? 2 
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(b) and (c). The case of the Wana allowances has recently been re- 
viewed and the rate of special pay for the clerical cadre employed there 
has been increased from Bs. 10 to Bs. 20. At present no similar special 
pay is sanctioned for Mir Ali but the case is under consideration. 

Communal Composition op the Staff of Telegraph, Telephone, Baudot 

AND ElEOTRIOAL MECHANICS IN THE TELEGRAPH ENGINEERING 

Divisions in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 

741. *Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Government please 
lay on the table a statement showing the communal composition of the 
staff of Telegraph, Telephone, Baudot and Electrical Mechanics m the 
Telegraph Engineering Divisions in the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Circle^ 

(b) If the figures of composition disclose inadequate representation of 
the Hindus, what steps do Government propose to take to remove thiB 
inequality? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: With your permission, Sir, I pro- 
pose to reply to questions Nos. 741 and 742 together. 

(a) A. statement is placed on the table containing such information as is 
readily available, and Government hope that it will meet the Honour- 
able Member’s requirements, as the collection of more detailed informa- 
tion would involve an undue expenditure of time and labour. 

(h) Government do not consider that special steps are necessary to 
increase the representation of Hindus. 


Statement showing the communal composition of the staff under the following head* 
in Postal Divisions , 1st class Head Offices and Telegraph Engineering Divisions in the 
Punjab and N. W. F, Circle as it stood on 31st December, 1932. 


— 

Hindus. 

1 

E u r opeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Sikhs. 

i 

ji 

Other com- 
munities. 

Total. 

Postal Divisions and 1 class Head Offices . 



Postmen . . . • 

1,265 

2,080 

• • 

104 

4 

6 

3,459 

Inferior servants (including 
mail peons, lettor box 
peons, packers and 

others). 

1,186 

1 

1,952 

• e 

166 

11 

29 

3,344 

Telegraph Engineering Divisions 

e 



Linestaff (ineluding hnemen, 
line Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors). 

338 

513 

• • 

36 

1 

| • . 

| 883 

Non-Gazetted non- clerical 

superior staff (including 
Telephone, Telegraph, 

Baudot and Electrioal 
Mechanics and others). 

117 

156 

27 

21 

6 

• • 

327 
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Hr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that all these cadres are taken 
as a whole and not for particular circles in taking the communal composi- 
tion? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I should like to have notice of that 
question. My Honourable friend, the Director General, says he is not 
in a position to give me the information off hand. 

Communal Composition of the Staff in certain Cadres in the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Circle. 

J742. *Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Government please lay 
on the table of this House a statement showing the communal composition 
of the staff in the following cadres in each Postal, Telegraph Engineering 
Division and First Class Head Post Office in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Circle : 

(i) Postmen ; j 

(ii) Mail peons and letter box peons; 

(iii) Linemen staff and mechanics; and 

(iv) packers? 

(b) If the figures show that the Hindus are poorly represented in any, 
of the aforesaid cadres, will Government please state what steps have so 
far been taken to redress the communal inequality and in how many cases 
the third vacancy has been allotted or reserved for the members of the 
Hindu community? 


Public Holiday fob the Telegraph Department on Diwali and 

Dusserah Festivals. 

743. *Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Are Government aware 
that Diwali and Dusserah are the most widely observed religious festivals 
of the Hindus? j 

(b) If so, have Government considered the question of declaring these 
two festivals as public holidays in the case of the Telegraph Department, 
and, if so, with what result? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Government are aware that Diwali and 
Dusserah arc two Hindu religious festivals. 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given by the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra to parts (b) and (c) 
of Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayvangar's starred question No. 681 in the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 23rd September, 1929. Diwali and Dusserah 
are observed in different parts of India on different dates. 

Construction of Unauthorised Structures for Religious purposes 

in Government Buildings in the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

744. *Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (<z) Will Government please state 

the names of the departmental buildings in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Posts and Telegraphs Department in which churches, .temples, 
gurdwaras and mosques or places of prayer including platforms or enclo* 
eures uBeg for these purposes - ll'l-l 

tFor mito to this qne^onJ^’I ^Bf^ qne^on jfo. 741. 
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• (b) If these exist, will Government please state whether, such struc- 
tures are permissible and have been erected, with the sanction of the* 
Director-General? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) be in the negative, what steps do Govern- 
ment propose to take to demolish such unauthorised structures and also 
to prevent their coming into existence in the future? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) and (b). Government regret that they have no 
complete information nor do they consider it necessary to make any gen- 
eral inquiry in the matter. 

(c) Government do not propose to issue any orders of a general nature. 
Any case which comes to their notice will be dealt with on its merits. 


Period of Stay of Officials in the Tank Sub-Post Office in the 
Derajat Postal Division. 

745. *Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Are Government aware that 
the Tank Sub-Post Office in the Derajat Division is one of the most 
unhealthy stations in that Division? 

' (b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, have Government 
considered the advisability of fixing the period of stay of the officials in 
this office for one year? 

A 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) and (b). Government are not aware how Tank 
compares with other places in tho Division, as to unhealthiness, but a 
copy of the question and of mv reply is being sent to the Postmaster- 
General for such action as may be necessary. 

Retrenchment in the Amritsar Head Post Office. 

746. *Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Is it a fact that in the re- 
cent retrenchment of personnel in the Amritsar Head Post Office, out of 
about 40 permanent Muslim postmen, only two postmen have been 
retrenched, whereas out of about 24 Hindu postmen, five have been 
retrenched, thus not maintaining the ratio that existed before retrench- 
ment? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Retrenchment Board of the Amritsar Head 

Office consisted of one Sikh and two Muslim officers? . . 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state why the Hindus have been retrenched over and above 
the proportionate ratio and why no Hindu officer was included in the 
Board ? 

(i d ) Are Government now prepared to restore the Hindu officials to 
service and direct the Post Master General to see that in future any 
Retrenchment Board appointed for the purpose should be so constituted 
as to contain at least one Hindu officer? 

I • 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: Information has been called for 
and a reply will be placed on the table in due course. 
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Appointment op a Hindu as Accountant in the Telegraph Engineering 
Division, Rawalpindi, 

747. *Mr. Rameshw&r Prasad Bagla: (a) Is it a fact that Hindus are 
in a minority in the ministerial staff of the Telegraph Engineering Division, 
Rawalpindi, under the Post Master General, Punjab and North-West 
frontier Circle? 

( ft ) Is it also a fact that the accountant of the same Divisional Office 
who is the only adviser to the Divisional Engineer in establishment end 
account matters is a Muhammadan? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (ft) be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose to replace the accountant by a non-Muslim? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Boyce : (a) No. 

(ft) and ( c ). Government have no information but postings of officials 
to particular offices are not made on a communal basis. 

Reduction of the Number of Muslim Inferior Servants intheKohat 

Head Post Office. 

748. *Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Is it a fact that in the Kohat 
Head Post Office the whole inferior staff is of the Muslim community with 
the result that there is none to serve the Hindu staff with water during the 
duty hours, especially during the summer? 

(ft) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, have Government 
considered the desirability of reducing the overwhelming majority of 
Muslim inferior servants in that office and remove the grievance of the 
Hindu community? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) and (ft). Government have no 
information. The matter is within the competence of the Postmaster 
General, Punjab and North-West Frontier, to whom a copy of the ques- 
tion is being sent. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I know if it is part of the duties of 
the inferior servants to supply water to higher officials? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Only if they are specifically employed 
for the purpose. 

f 

Import Duty on Cinematograph Films. 

749. *Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) the amount of import duty realised by them on raw cinema 

films; 

(б) the amount of import duty realised on exposed films brought 

into this country; and 

(c) the amount of rebate paid to importers of exposed films in the 
years 1980-31 and 1931-32? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Rs. 2,83,986 during 1931-32, * 
the first year in which different rates of duty were prescribed for expose^ 
and unexposed films. 
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(b) Rs. 5,27,020 during 1931-32, 

(c) Rs. 1,03,516 for 1931-32. Exact figures have not been compiled 
for 1930-31 and would necessitate special reference to Collectors of 
Customs. The estimated figure is 80 to 40 thousand rupees. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I have not followed the 
answer to part (c) of the question. Does the amount of one lakh and three 
thousand represent the total amount of rebate for both the years or for 
each year? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: No. For 1931-32. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Does the Honourable Mem- 
ber realise that the rebate is nearly 50 per cent, of the duty that was 
collected on the raw films in the same year? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The rebate is on exposed films, 
not on raw films. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Does the Honourable Mem- 
ber realise that if the rebate is Rs. 1,03,000 after the films have been 
•exposed for a number of months here, it is really a rebate on films which 
are not worth exposing in any other part of the world, and that, therefore, 
the period that has now been given for the repayment of the rebate, of 
nearly two years, is a period which is helpful to the exposed film importers 
and that it is unfair to the State and the raw film industry in this country? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I believe that, according to the 
practice followed by the Customs Department, no rebate is granted in 
respect of films which are not worth more than the amount of rebate. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Does the Honourable Mem- 
ber have any statistics showing how much of this rebate is on films which 
were not permitted to be shown in this country, that is, which were 
censored and, therefore, were not capable of being shown in this country, 
and how much on films which were actually shown in this country 9 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I must ask the Honourable 
(Member for notice of that question. 

Jurisdiction of the Patna Government Telegraph Office. 

750. *Rai Bahadur Lala BriJ Kishore: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state what is the basis of deciding the jurisdiction of a Telegraph Office? 

(6) What is the jurisdiction of a free delivery radius of Task Work 
Messengers ? 

(c) What is the jurisdiction of the Patna Government Telegraph Office? 
) 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) I presume that the Honourable Member refers 
to the extent of the delivery area served by a telegraph office. This is 
determined by the convenience of the public, economy in operation and 
the volume of traffic to be handled. 

(b) The free delivery area of a telegraph office includes generally places 
within a radial distance of five miles from the office. 

(c) The jurisdiction of the Patna Government Telegraph Office for the 
purpose of delivery of messages is about five miles radially on the Patna 
side of the river Ganges. 
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Adjustment of Pay of Telegraph Officials. 

75L *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Bishore: (a) Is it a fact that tke 
adjustment of pay of the Telegraph officials is regulated in accordance 
with the Fundamental Eules made by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council? 

(b) Is it a fact that in relation to services under its administrative 
control, other than All-India Services, a Local Government may make 
rules modifying or replacing any of the Fundamental Eules subject to 
certain restrictions? 

(c) If the replies to (a) and ( b ) be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state who is the authority to make, modify or replace the 
Fundamental Eules applicable to the Telegraph officials? 

(d) Is it a fact that there are different classes of Station Service Tele- 
graphists with different grades in pay recruited for different Telegraph 
Offices and the pay has been fixed with special reference to the cost of 
living in each town? 

(e) Is it a fact that one of the service condition of the Station Service 
Telegraphists is that they are immune from transfers except on an occa- 
sion of national emergency? 

(/) If the reply to (e) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
state whether the Station Service Telegraphists so transferred will get 
General Service pay? If not, why not? 

(<p) Is it a fact that, under the Fundamental Eules, the substantive 
pay of an official cannot be decreased even when transferred unless with 
his written declaration to accept the pay of the station transferred? 

( h ) Is it a fact that on the conversion of the Telegraph Office at 
Barisal into a Combined Post and Telegraph Office, the Station Service 
Telegraphists attached to that office were transferred to the Central Tele- 
graph Office, Calcutta, on the same pay as drawn at Barisal Office though 
the grades are different in two places ? 

(i) If the reply to (k) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
stale, under what rule, the transfer was ordered and wither such transfer 
did not break the service condition of the men concerned? 

(7) Is it a fact that on representation of the case by the All-India Tele- 
graph Union, the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs informed the 
General Secretary that the pay of the Telegraphists was fixed in accordance 
with statutory rule for which the Director-General has no power to depart? 

(fc) If the reply to (j) be in the affirmative, are Government aware 
that the case is one of genuine hardships? Are they prepared to recom- 
mend the modification of the rule and, if not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a), ( b ) and (c). Whst the Honourable Member 
means by adjustment of pay is not understood. The fixation of pay is 
within the competence of a Local Government under rule 19 of the Funda- 
mental Eules. Under rule 2 of those rules the Fundamental Eules apply 
m general not only to Telegraph officials but to all Government servants 
whose pay is debitable to civil estimates in India. The Eules may be 
cancelled or modified by a competent authoritv in exercise of the powers 
conferred by rule 7 of the Civil Services (Classification, Control and 
Appeal) Eules. In the case of the Telegraph officials the authority id the 
Governor General m Council. 
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(d) Yes. 

(c) Station Service Telegraphists are generally immune from transfer 
except that they are liable for field service in case of need. 

(f) The remuneration of such staff if employed on field service would, 
be determined by the regulations in force at the time. 

(gr) The fact is substantially as stated. ' 

(h) to ( k ). The Honourable Member apparently refers to the fact 
that on the conversion of the Bari sal telegraph office into a combined post 
and telegraph office some years ago three Station Service Telegraphists of. 
that office were transferred to the Central Telegraph Office, Calcutta, on 
the local Station Service scale for Calcutta of 80—5 — 170. The pay of 
these men on transfer was fixed under Fundamental Rule No. 22. My 
information is that two of these men had expressed their willingness to 
Serve anywhere within the Bengal and Assam Circle while one of them 
made an exception only in the case of Chittagong. It appears therefore' 
that the transfers; were in accordance with the wishes of the officials and 
no hardship appears to have been entailed. 

Appointment of Electrical Supervisors for Carrier Current Working 
in the Telegraph Offices. 

752. *Rai Bahadur Lala BriJ Kishore: (a) Is it a fact that all non 
gazetted officers of the Telegraph Engineering Branch of the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Department are recruited under rules set out in Chapter 
X of the Posts and Telegraphs Manual, Yol. IV, issued under the 
authority of the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the employment of different classes of Engineering 
Supervisors whether on permanent or temporary vacancies are conducted 
in accordance with instructions embodied in notes below paragraph 452 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Manual, Vol. IV? 

(c) If the answers to (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state whether the same principles are applicable 
in respect of the appointment of Electrical Supervisors for the Carrier 
Current Working? If not, why not? 

! 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Yes, except as regards Workshops supervisory 
staff referred to in paragraph 427 who are recruited now wholly in India. 

(b) No. 

( c ) Does not arise in view of the reply to part (b). 

j 

Selection of Telegraphists for the Calcutta -Bombay Carrier Current 

Working. 

753. *Rai Bahadur Lala Bri] Kishore: (a). (0 Is it a fact that in 
1981 when the Calcutta-Bombay Carrier Current Working was introduced, 
volunteers from amongst telegraphists of more than five years* service were 
called for to learn the new system? 

C ~ J (u) Is ifc A fact that at the time of selection^ Telegraphists paying 
than even three years' service were selected ‘for t£e training? ' 
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(5) If the answer to part (a) (i) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please lay on the table a statement showing (1) total number of selected 1 
telegraphists, (21 number, of telegraphists selected with less than threi# 
years' service, (3) number of telegraphists selected with less than five 
years’ service? : \ 

; ' ‘> 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) (£). No; there was no restriction with respect. 

to the length of service of a volunteer. ... 

(ifl Yes. 

(b) Does not arise in view of the reply to part,, (a) (i) above. -m.. 

• , . » 

Task Work Delivery System in certain Telegraph Offices. 

754, *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Is it a fact that under 
certain rules of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, Task Work Delivery 
System can be introduced by a Postmaster-General who may fix a ratc^ 
of task \york delivery per message as he considers fit having regard to the 
volume of traffic, the area to be served, the facilities for getting about 
and the necessity for speedy distribution of telegrams? ■ b 

(b) If the reply be in the affirmative, will Government be pleased, 
to state wi.at are the rates and methods of delivery prevalent in the 
Telegraph Offices of Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Madras, Karachi ana’ 
lAgra, since 1927? 

(c) Is it a fact that, under the existing rules of the Department^ 
the computation of task work delivery peons is generally based on am 
average monthly delivery of more than 2,500 messages subject to the 
limitation cf ensuring to every task work , messenger an income not less*, 
than his subsistence allowance according to the task work system of the 
office concerned? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) be in the affirmative, will Government be> 

pleased to state the number of task work delivery peons (including tem- 
porary ones) attached to the offices of Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, 
Madras, Karachi and Agra, and the number of messages delivered by them 
in each of the offices during the years 1927-28, 1929-30,. 1930-31 and 

1931-32? 

( e ) Is it a fact that the charge of every telegram includes the cost of 
delivery also with special reference to the class of the messages concerned? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Yes. 

(b) Government are not in possession of precise information since as 
stated in the first part of this question the rates and methods of delivery 
are fixed by Heads of Circles without reference to Government. 

(c) A Postmaster General may introduce, without reference to the 
Director General, task-work delivery in all large offices dealing with an 
average monthly delivery of more than 2,500 messages, and may fix the 
staff of task-work message delivery peons required in each office and th$ 
rate of task-work delivery per message as he considers fit having regard 
to the volume of traffic to be handled,* the area to be served, the facilities 
for getting about and the necessity for speedy distribution of telegrams,. 
He will fix such a standard as will .ensure, a monthly income to a tasfch 
^ort messenger from task-work fees of not .less than .the minimum sub- 
sistence allowance sanctioned for the station. 
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(d) The number of ta&k-work messengers varies from time to time 
according to the requirements of traffic and Government regret that the 
figures required by the Honourable Member are* not readily available. 

( e ) In fixing the tariff charges for telegrams the general cost of deli- 
very is one of the items taken into consideration, but such cost is not 
obmputed with reference to each class of message. 

Transfers of Station Service Telegraphists. 

755. *R&i Bahadur Lala Bri] Kishore: (a) Is it a fact that the service 
conditions of station service telegraphists make them immune from 
transfer outside the stations to which they are attached except in time of 
war or any other national emergency? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Post and Telegraph Sub-Committee of the 
Betrenchment Advisory Committee, 1931, recommended transfers of tele- 
graphists to combined offices as an “emergent measure” designed to 
absorb the surplus? 

(c) Is it a fact that only station service telegraphists are picked out for 
aueh transfers? 

(d) Is it a fact that under paragraph 64 (4) of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Manual, Volume IV, transfers of signalling staff can be made to meet 
the general requirements of discipline and efficiency? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) to (d). The Honourable Member is referred to 
the reply given in this House to Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen's identical 
starred question No. 1527 on the 5th of December last. 

i 

i 

Lights in the Compound of the Queensway Quarters for the Members 
of the Legislative Assembly. 

756. *Sir Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that during the 
last November Special Session of the Assembly, Sir Muhammad Yakub 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Legislative Assembly Department, 
requesting him to move the Central Public Works Department, in order 
tc fit in some lights in the compound of the Queensway Quarters for the 
Members of the Assembly and that the Secretary of the Assembly forwarded 
the letter to the Public Works Department requesting them to take 
immediate action? 

(b) Are Government also aware that St Muhammad Yakub also 
personally spoke to the Engineer about the matter? 

(c) Will Government state why no action has been taken as yet about 
the matter? 

Hie Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am informed that the Honour- 
able Member's letter did not reach the Central Public Works Department 
and I am making further enquiries into the matter. 

Officering by Indians of the Various Arms of the proposed Indianised 

Division. 

757. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Diwan Bahadur Harbilas 
Sarda): Will Government kindly state what Steps they have taken- for 
the prospective officering by Indians of the various arms and services of tba 
^proposed Indianised Division? 
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Mr. G. B, F. Totten ham : The posting of Indian King’s Commissioned 
officers to units composing the Infantry Division and the Cavalry Brigade 
has already been begun, but officers of these units will mainly be found 
from cadets trained at the Indian Military Academy, the first batch of 
whom will pass out in October, 1934. Arrangements are now being made 
for the formation of a regiment of Indian Artillery as well as Signal and 
Engineer units. The officers for these arms will also be found mainly from 
the Indian Military Academy. The method of officering the services, such 
as the Supply and Transport and Veterinary Services, is now under con- 
sideration, and announcements will be made in due course as to the pro- 
cedure which will ultimately be followed. I may add that a few Indian 
King’s Commissioned officers have already been attached to the Indian 
Army Service Corps on probation. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honour!) le Member inform 
this House whether, in the formation of these new units, the rank and 
file will be thrown open to all communities alike, or whether they will, as 
hitherto, be confined to what is now called the “enlisted classes”? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham : The policy of the Government of India in this 
matter will not he altered on account of the Indianisation of the division, 
but, as I have already announced in this House, an opportunity will be 
given to Madrassis to enlist in the artillery. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
explain to the House why he confines it to the Madrassis and refuses to 
include in it any other classes? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Because the Madrassis were considered most 
suitable. (Hear, hear.) 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member pleas® 
state whether he is giving his own opinion or the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham : The opinion of the military Authorities which 
was endorsed by the Government of India. (Cheers.) 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: In view of the reply given by the 
Honourable Member, why did he consider that the Madrassis were noli 
suitable for other branches of the Army, e.g., Pioneers? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Madrassis are now to be enlisted for the 
artillery which is not the same as infantry. 

Ueut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
the House whether it requires better physique, better stamina and altoge- 
ther a better type of recruit for the artillery than for a pioneer or an 
infantry regiment? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: You want brains for the artillery. 

Llent .Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: And brawn tool 
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G. R. F. Tott en h am : The requirements for artillery men are some- 
what different from those for infantry men, and it was considered that 
Although Madrassis were not such good infantry men as other classes in 
India> they might make equally good artillery, men. 


*;• Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it not a fact that for an artillery 
Eaian an exceptional physical development is a sine qua non , and is 
tnis obtained or is this the characteristic of the people in Southern India? 


r , .Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: Yes, certainly, Sir. (Cheers.) 

Sir Muh amm ad Yakub : May I understand that the Madrassis are as fit 
for the artillery as the Anglo-Indians are for the Railway Department? 

• .Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it not a fact that better divisions have 
zjqt been Indianised and only poor divisions have been Indianised? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I do not understand my Honourable friend. 
There is no such classification. 70 51? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What I wanted to suggest is this. Only those 
army divisions which are poor, which have not got sufficient funds for 
their use have been Indianised, and the point is that men in one of the 
Indianised army could not send their horses in the lancers’ competition. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I think the Honourable Member is under 
a misconception. There are no units of the army which are poor as com- 
pared with other units. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it not a fast that some divisions have 
g$t some reserve funds for their benefit, raised by the regiments them- 
salves? ' 

Mr. G. R, F. Tottenham: I can assure the Honourable Member that 
tfrat has nothing to do with this question. 

Ueut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it not a fact that the real reason 
why this exclusive enlistment has been given to the Madrassis by the 
Airmy Department is a sop to Cerberus, because the pioneer regiments 
have been disbanded? 


'vMr g; R. F. Tottenham: No, Sir. It is because His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief definitely thinks that Madrassis will make good 
artillery men. I may also make it perfectly clear that enlistment in the 
n&ft Indian artillery is not being confined to Madrassis only. Thpy are 
being recruited only for one or two batteries. 

. r • ‘ 

Ueut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Then who will constitute the bther 
batteries? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: I should like to have notice ot that questibh. 

I do not remember the exact composition: ^ 7 



. I 4 wrt.- 0 olonel Sir Henry OddnOy ' Will the Honourable; Member state 
whether they * will be ttoovgu open to other communities ? .. 

- Mr. G.'\B; F. Tottenham: I have answered that question already. 

i ". Mr. S. 0.. Mitra: Will the Honourable Member tell the House how 
inany Indians there are in the Royal Army Veterinary Corps? 

Mr. G. B, F, Tottenham: There can be no question of having Indians 
in the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. But there is an Indian Army Vete- 
rinary Corps which 'is. composed entirely of Indians. 

Mr, B. Das: Is it not a fact that the Indian Medical Department of 
the Army is completely overmanned by Anglo-Indians who undergo no 
education, and’ pass no examination? r 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The Indian Medical Department is composed 
very largely of Anglo-Indians. 

Mr. B. Das: And is the Honourable Member aware that those Anglo- 
Indians, who ‘are educated in the Calcutta Medical College, have only to 
go through a course of attendance and that they do not have to pass any 
examination ? 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Of course, they do. The Honourable 
Member knows nothing about the matter. 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: I should like to have notice of that ques- 
tion. 

Indians holding the King’s Commission in the Combatant Ranks. 

758. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Diwan Bahadur Harbilas 

Sarda): (a) Will Government kindly state the number of Indians holding 
the. King’s qommission in the combatant ranks, who have put in more 
than 12 years* service? < : ' , .* 

; (6) How many of them, if any, are in permanent command 'of a Company 
or a squadron? . 

Mr. G. ft. F. Tottenham: (a) 27. 

\ (b) None. But I may explain that the normal period of service re- 
quired for promotion to such posts is 17 years in Jhe Infantry and several 
years longer in the Cavalry. 

- \ \ ; ■ .. 

{Indian Commissioned Officers employed the Indian Military 

. .. AOAhEMY AT i>EHR,A DUN; 

759. *Mr. Gaya PraSad Singh (on behalf of Diwan Bahadur Harbilas 
Sarda) : (a) Will Government kindly state how many commissioned officers 
are: employed in the Indian Military Academy at Debra Dun? 

(6) How many, if any, of them are Indians? 

(c) If none, will Government; kindly p state why* no Indian has been 
selected for that duty ? 
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Mr. 9, B. T, Tottenham: (a) and (k). Twelve British Ring’s Commie* 
sioned officers and one Indian Viceroy’s Commissioned officer. 

(c) No Indian King’s Commissioned officer with the necessary seniority 
and qualifications is at present available. The object is to give the cadets 
as far as possible the same sort of training that they would receive m 
England and, therefore, to provide them with instructors of the highest 
possible qualifications. 


Indian Kino’s Commissioned Officers employed on Staff Duties. 

760. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Diwan Bahadur Harbilas 
Sarda) : (a) Will Government kindly state how many, if any, of the Indian 
King’s Commissioned officers ar© being employed on staff duties? 

(b) Do Government propose to enable a sufficient number of Indians to 
become qualified for staff work by employing them on Buch duties, thus 
making them fit to take over similar duties in the proposed Indianised 
Division? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham : (a) There is no Indian King’s Commissioned 
officer at present in permanent staff employ. 

( b ) Indians holding the King’s Commission are given the same oppor- 
tunity as British officers of qualifying for important staff appointments by 
passing through the Staff College. I may add that the one Indian officer 
who qualified for the Staff College at the examination held last year was 
specially nominated for the College by His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief, although he would not have obtained a vacancy in the ordinary 
way. This officer is now . at the Staff College and His Excellency hopes 
that others will follow him in due course. 

As stated in the reply to Sirdar Bohan Singh's question No. 765 
on the 14th March, 1932, His Excellency is prepared, if necessary, to give 
extra nominations from time to time to these Indian officers who qualify. 

Grant of an Allowance to State Prisoner Mr. Ranbir Singh. 

761. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) In answer to a question put by me with 
regard to State Prisoner Mr. Ranbir Singh’s allowance, the Honourable 
the Home Member said on the 5th December, 1932, that the question was 
under consideration and would be decided shortly. Will Government 
be pleased to state what is the decision at which they have arrived? 

(b) Are Government, aware that Mr. Ranbir Singh is not keeping good 
health in the Sub Jail at Muzaff argarh ? If so, do Government propose to 
shift him to a more suitable and healthy place? 

(c) Are Government aware that to a supplementary question, asked by 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, the Honourable the Home Member replied on 
the 5th December, 1932, that Mr. Ranbir Singh's case was being referred 
to two judges? If so, will the Honourable the Home Member please 
state what opinion has been obtained from the above judges? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The allowances sanctioned for 
the State Prisoner are: 

(i) a daily allowance of Its. 1-6-0 for diet. 

(ii) a monthly allowance of Bs. 82. 
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(iii) a sum of R$. 60 on account of initial expenditure on necessary 
articles. 

(b) No. The latest report received shows that he is in good health. 

(c) The case was referred to twQ judges whose opinion justified the 
action taken. 

* . \ 

Detention or Azad Vidya Bhushan under Regulation III of 1818. 

762. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that Azad Vidya Bhushan, 
M.A., : who has been detained under Regulation III of 1818 has made his 
representation to Government to the effect that his case be put up before 
two judges to decide whether his detention under the Regulation is iusti- 
fied? J 

( b ) Is it a fact that Vidya Bhushan has applied to Government to 
allow him facilities to see his legal adviser to prepare his case to be laid 
before the said judges? 

(c) Is it a fact that Vidya Bhushan has applied to Government for 
his personal and family allowances and personal requirements? 

( d ) Is it a fact that he has applied to Government for newspapers and 
books, etc., to be supplied to him? , 

(e) If the answers to the above questions be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state what action has been taken by them in 
the matters referred to above? 

(/) Is it a fact that all the facilities allowed to him as an under-trial 
prisoner have been withdrawn? 

(g) Is it a fact that the articles deposited for him are supplied to him 
after six or seven days? 

(h) Is it a fact that jail clothing supplied to him as a 4 B' class under- 
trial prisoner has been taken away from him and no other clothing has 
been supplied to him as yet? 

(i) Is it a fact that he is supplied with ‘B* class prisoner’s diet? 

(j) Are Government aware that he passed the M.A. Examination in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture and Epigraphy-' from the Hindu 
University, Benares, in the First Division and stood first in his University? 

(k) Are Government aware that he was a research scholar in Epigraphy 
and Ancient Indian History and Culture before his arrest? 

(i l ) Is it a fact that he was selected to be the Curator of the Archaeologi- 
cal Museum at Muttra just before his arrest 7 

(m) Are Government aware that he is the eldest male and the only 
earning member of his family? 

(n) Are Government aware that, he had his mother, a widowed sister 
and his younger brother to support? 

The Honourable titr Harry Haig: (a), (b), (c) and (d). Yes. 

(e) (i). Vidya Bhusan’s case is at present being considered by two 
Sessions Judges. In accordance with the usual practice followed in such 
cases, he was supplied with a copy of the charges against him, and his 
representation has been placed before the. two Judges with other papers. 
It is hot the practice to permit a State Prisoner to have the assistance 
of a legal adviser in this connection. 
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(ii) Enquiries are being made in order to determine what allowances 
should be sanctioned for the State Prisoner’s family. Meanwhile the 
following allowances have been sanctioned for him: 

(a) Daily allowance for food Rs. 1-12-0. 

(b) Monthly allowance Rs. 86. 

(c) Lump sum for purchase of articles Rs. 60. 

Sanction has also been accorded to the supply to him of certain news- 
papers and periodicals. 

(/) He is no longer an undertrial prisoner, and is being treated in 
accordance with the rules and regulations for the treatment of State 
Prisoners. 

(g) No. 

(k) No. He has been allowed to retain thi s clothing for the present. 

(i) He has been receiving milk and fruit in addition to the normal 
diet of a “B” class prisoner. 

(j) and (k). He is an M.A. of Benares University, and was a research 
student in Ancient History. I have no further details. 

(l) 1 have no information on this point. 

(m) and (n). As stated in my reply to part (e), enquiries are being 
made. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Number of Overseers and Postmen, etc., in each Postal Circle. 


90. Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to collect and 
furnish the following information concerning ail the Postal Circles? 


1 

! 2 

3 

4 

5 

jivesrory. 

Number 
on the 

31st Janu- 
ary, 19 11. 

i 

Number 
o.i the 
31st Janu- 
ary, 1933 

Number 
abolished 
from 1st 
February, 
1931, to 31st 
January, 
1933. 

Number 
converted 
from 1st 
February, 
1931, to 31st 
January, 
1933 

(i) Departmental Branch Post 
Offices. 

’ 




(ii) Mail Overseers 

(iii) Overseer-Postmen 

,(iv) Head-Postmen 

(v'» Reader and Sorting Postmen . 






(b) Is it not a fact that prior to the 31st January, 1931, departmental 
'branch port offices were sanctioned only after it was found that they should 
be self-supporting? 
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(c) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, have the branch offices, 
to be shown in column 5 of part (a), ceased to be self-supporting? 

( d ) Will Government kindly state why the abolition and conversion to 
be shown in columns 4 and 5 of (ii), (iii), (iv) and (v) were carried out, 
and whether this reduction has not entailed the duties of the retrenched 
officials on those in the lower categories and if the duties have been assign- 
ed to lower grade officials whether this delegation is permissible under 
the Post Office rules? 

(e) Will Government be further pleased to state : 

(i) whether the posts of (1) Lower Division Clerks, (2) Branch Post- 
masters, (3) Mail Overseers, (4) Overseer Postmen, (5) Head Postmen, and 
(6) Reader and Sorting postmen which, prior to 1931, were, so to say, the 
prize- appointment for postmen only, have now been left open also to 
officials in the lower cadres and outside candidates either from the other 
branches of the Department or from the open market, and (ii) if so, what 
the cumulative effect of this and of the information to be furnished in 
columns 4 and 5 of the statement in part (a) has been on the future 
prospects of postmen, that is to say, how many higher appointments were 
open to postmen on the 31st January, 1931, and how many of these they 
had to forego by the 31st January, 1933, on account of abolition and con- 
version of the posts and also by reason of competition with others outside 
their cadre? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The points raised by the Honourable Member are 
being examined and a reply will be placed on the table in due course. 

Grievances of the Muslim Clerks employed in the Loco. Shop 
Production Branch of the North Western Railway. 

91. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that ten or eleven Muslim clerks employed in the Loco. 
Shop Production Branch of the North Western Railway have submitted 
to the Agent and the Superintendent, Mechanical Workshop, Moghalpura,. 
a memorial of 12 printed pages regarding their grievances? 

(b) Have they stated in that memorial that Muslim employees are 
being punished or dismissed for trifling or supposed mistakes for the simple 
reason that they are Muslims whereas non-Muslim employees who commit 
oven serious mistakes escape scot free and get undue promotion? 

(c) Does the memorial state that non-Muslim clerks resort to fraudu- 
lent practices in order to give more piece-work money to workmen in whom 
they are interested? , 

(d) Does the memorial state that fraudulent practices of non-Muslim 
shop production clerks are connived at in the Accounts Office where the 
latter hold monopoly? 

( e ) Does the nhemorial state that appeals of Muslims are given no 
consideration while every effort is made to save non-Muslims even when 
they are entangled in serious cases? 

(f) Is it a fact that the memorial in support of all the allegations quotes 
a large number of specific cases from the records? 

(q) Is it a fact that no action has been taken on the memorial? 

(h) Are Government prepared to institute very early enquiry into 
these allegations and take suitable action? II not, why &ot? 
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Mr. P. R, Rau: Government have no information but I have sent a 
copy of the Honourable Member's question to the Agent, North Western 
Railway, for such action as he may deem necessary. 

Absence of Muslim; Permanent Junior Accountants in the North 

Western Railway Accounts Office and Divisional Accounts 

Offices. 

02. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether it is a fact that there is not a single Muslim permanent 
junior accountant in the whole of- the North Western Railway Accounts 
Office and the seven Divisional Accounts Offices on that Railway? 

(b) Ig it a fact that the Deputy Chief Accounts Officer and Chief 
Accounts Officer of the North Western Railway and the Deputy Controller 
of Railway Accounts, in whose hands lay the confirmation of accountants 
are all non-Muslims belonging to one community? 

(c) Is it a fact that the present Chief Accounts Officer has been 
posted to the North Western Railway only recently? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) Yes. 

( b ) It is a fact that the three posts referred to were held at the time 
by non-Muslims, but the confirmation of Accountants did not lie in their 
hands, as it is ordered by the Controller of Railway Accounts. Govern- 
ment strongly repudiate the suggestion contained in this question that anv 
of these officers was swayed by communal considerations in making his 
recommendations. 

(c) Yes. 

Paucity of Muslims in the Railway Accounts Departments. 

98. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that when accounts 
were under the control of the Auditor General, men who had not .passed 
the accountants' examinations were seldom appointed as accountants? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the rigid rule regarding examination was hitherto 
used as an excuse for not giviug the posts of accountants to Muslims? 

(c) Is it a fact that since the separation of accounts from audit, a large 
number of unqualified men have been appointed and confirmed as 
accountants and senior accountants in the accounts department? 

( d ) Is it a fact that a large number of men have been exempted from 
passing the accountants' examination? 

(e) Is it a fact that the relaxation of rules regarding examination has 
also been made mostly in favour of non-Muslims? 

(/) Is it also a fact that a number of Muslim employees who have 
passed the examination are working as clerks and have not been promoted 
as accountants? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state whether appointment as 
accountants of qualified Muslims in place of unqualified non-Muslims will 
lead to efficiency or inefficiency? 

(h) In the interests of efficiency and in view of the present paucity of 
Muslims in the Railway Accounts department, are Government prepared 
to remove , or revert unqualified non-Muslims and appoint Muslims, who 
Rave passed the examination as accountants? if not, why not? 
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MT. P. R. R&u: (a) This is probably correct, but a verification of the 
statement will involve a considerable amount of time and labour. 

(6) Certainly not. 

(c), (d) and (e). Under the terms and conditions under which the 
existing subordinate establishments were transferred to the Railway 
Accounts Department under the Financial Commissioner of Railways and 
the rules for recruitment thereto, certain persons who were employed in 
certain ranks and grades on the 1st April, 1929, were eligible for confirma- 
tion in the actual rank and grade so held by them without being required 
to pass any examination, but it was provided that no such employee 
would be promoted to any higher grade of appointment until he had passed 
the examination prescribed for such rank or grade. Apart from persons 
confirmed under these rules, I am informed that there are only four 
persons who have been exempted from passing the Accountants examina- 
tion. and of these two are Muslims. 

(/) It is a fact that there is a large number of employees, of whom 
a few are Muslims, who have passed the examination but have, owing to 
the want of vacancies, to remain as clerks. 

(g) Government do not consider that efficiency or inefficiency of a 
particular member of the staff has anything to do with his religious per- 
suasion. 

(h) If the Honourable Member’s suggestion is that exemptions from 
passing examination already granted should be cancelled, Government are 
not prepared to consider it. 


Frequent Transfers of the Muslim Employees in the Dehra Dun Postal 

Division. 

94. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether it is a fact that the Muslim employees of the Postal 
Department in the Dehra Dun Division are very frequently transferred 
from one place to another? If so, will they please state ^he reasons for 
it? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the expenditure Government 
had to incur on account of travelling allowance on such transfers made 
in the years 1931-1932? 

(c) Who is responsible for this expenditure incurred? Are such frequent 
transfers contrary to the orders for avoiding transfers and what action do 
Government propose to take to recover this amount from the officer 
responsible? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (c). Government have no in- 
formation. The matter is entirely within the competence of the Post- 
master-General to whom a copy of the question and of this reply is being 
Bent for such action as he may consider necessary. 

t95. 


tThis question was withdrawn by the questioner. 
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tJN*AiD Apprentices working in the Office of the Railway Board. 

96. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) How many unpaid apprentices are 
at present working in the Railway Board s office and since how long? 
What assurance has been given to these men? 

( b ) Will Government please explain the necessity for employing unpaid 
men? Is it not a fact that that necessity wag experienced on account of 
drastic reduction in the establishment of the Railway Board? Do Govern- 
ment propose to employ these men in order to cope with the work? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend has been misinformed. There 
are no unpaid apprentices employed in the office of the Railway Board. 


Appointments of the Head Assistants of the Telephone Revenue 

Accounting Offices. 

97. Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Is it a fact that Telephone 
is considered as a part of the Engineering Branch of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment and that Telephone Revenue Accounting Work was originally 
carried on in the Divisional offices of the Engineering Branch? 

(b) Is it a fact that thereafter when the Telephone Revenue Account- 
ing offices were centralised in Calcutta and Delhi, these offices were 
placed under the administrative control of the Directors of Telegraphs 
(Engineering Circles) and rules to that effect are incorporated in the 
Manuals of the Department? 

(c) Is it a fact that even when these offices were decentralised and 
attached to the Circle Offices, these Telephone Revenue Accounting 
Offices were considered as forming part of the Engineering Branch of 
these Circle Offices? 

(d) Is it a fact that Engineering Brauch clerks formed the personnel 
of the clerical establishment of these Telephone Revenue Accounting 
Offices ? 

(e) Is it a fact that knowledge of the rules contained in some of the 
Manuals concerning the Engineering Branch is necessary for the Head 
Assistants of these Telephone Revenue Accounting Offices and that these 
Head Assistants were required to be qualified Lower Selection Grade clerks? 

(/) Is it a fact that Lower Selection Grade clerks of the Engineering 
Branch had to pass in certain subjects which included Engineering 
Manuals which the Lower Selection Grade clerks of the Traffic or the 
Postal Branch had not to pass through? 

(g) If tho replies to (a), (b), (c), ( d ) and (/) be in the affirmative, do 
Government propose to offer the appointments of the Head Assistants of 
the Telephone Revenue Accounting Offices to passed Lower Selection 
Grade clerks of the Engineering Branch? If not, why not? 


Sir Thomas Ryan: The position is still as explained ip reply to Mr. 
Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria’s identical unstarred question No. 144 as 
recently as the 30th of September last. 
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System of Payment for Telegraph Messengers. 

98. Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: Referring to answers given to 
unstarred question No. 275 of Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 29th March, 1932, on 
the floor of the Assembly : 

(а) Will Government be pleased to place on the table a statement 

showing the amount which was drawn by the Task Work 
Messengers of Calcutta office under the Bhaga System under 
the old rules and the amount which they would have been 
entitled to under the new changes introduced from the 1st 
March, 1931? 

(б) Referring to answers to (i) thereof, will Government be 

pleased to quote the authority under which the Audit office 
passed the salary bills? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to quote the authority under which 

these salary bills were prepared in the Central Telegraph 
Office, Calcutta? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state if enquiry for authority 

was made from the Postmaster-General, Calcutta, and Central 
Telegraph Office, Calcutta? If so, to what effect? 

(e) (i). W T ill Government be pleased to state what steps were taken 

to trace out this authority? 

(ii) How many years’ records are preserved for such sanctions? 

(iii) How many cases have come to the notice of the Government 

regarding such expenditure of public money (1) without 
regular authority, (2) authority which was existing but not 
traceable, (3) do the Government propose to refer the 
matter to previous Directors General and Postmasters-General 
of Bengal and Assam Circle and old retired officials of these 
offices .to trace out the authority in this connection ? If not, 
why? 

(/) (i). Will Government be pleased to state what were the service 
conditions for the Task Work Messengers before 1st March, 
1931, (ii) who is the authority in making 'any change of the 
conditions regarding pay and allowances, (iii) was any 
written option given to the existing incumbents under Funda- 
mental Rules to come under changed conditions? If not, 
why ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The points raised in questions 98 and 99 are being 
looked into, and a reply will be placed on the table in due course. 

System of Payment for Telegraph Messengers. 

t99. Mr. Rameshw&f Prasad Bagla: Referring to answers given to 
unstarred question No. 274 of Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 29th March, 1932, on 
the floor of the Assembly regarding triple rate messages: 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state what other procedure is 
followed in respect of press messages? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. OB. 
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(b) Are Government prepared to make a sifting enquiry with a view 

to trace out (i) the original authority under which the triple 
rate system was introduced in Central Telegraph Office, 

# Calcutta, (ii) the reason for making this special arrangement- 

* for Calcutta only? If not, why not? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the approximate savings of 

the department during the last three months in view of 
the realisation at triple rate from the public and payment to 
Task Work Messengers at single rate? 

(d) W r ill Government please state the average loss of Task Work 

Messengers per man per month under this new change? 

Duty System of Telegraphists and Signal Room Clerks. 

100. Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Is it a fact that the duty 
system of telegraphists and signal room clerks are regulated according 
to the recommendations of the Maxwell Committee and accepted by the 
Government of India in June, 1908? 

(6) Is it a fact that the duty chart recommended by the Committee, 
composed of 22 per cent, of the total signalling staff in the two night 
sets on the assumption that the system recommended by them provided 
for preventing accumulation of volume of traffic to be disposed of by night 
and that the percentage was still more reduceable with the closing of 
second class offices at 20 hours? 

(c) Are Government aware that great discontentment prevails among 
the signalling staff in larger offices due to the frequency of night duties? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state what percentage of staff is at 
present required to perform night duties and the causes for increase or 
decrease in the percentage recommended by the Maxwell Committee? 

(e) (i). Is it a fact that the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by Mr. S. P. Yarma is conducting enquiries in 
respect of duty hours of the employees? 

(ii) If the answer to (e) (i) be in the affirmative, has the attention of the 
Committee been drawn by the Government to the decision of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in Geneva in January, 1933, on the forty 
hour week? If not, why not? 

(/) Is it a fact that the meal relief of the employees in the Telegraph 
Department is granted for half an hour only when the duty hours exceed 
six hours? 

(g) (i). Is it a fact that the staff has been demanding the extension of 
the time for meal relief since 1927, and in a Conference held between the 
then Honourable Member-in-charge of Labour and Industries and the All- 
India Telegraph Union, in January, 1930, it was agreed that the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs would consult the Postmasters-General 
to see whether there are any specific cases of hardships? 

(ii) If the answer to part (g) (i) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state what are the results of the enquiry? 

(A) Are Government aware of the fact that in British Post Offices 45 
minutes are allowed for meal reliefs? If not, do Government propose to 
make enquiry as to what is the time for meal reliefs in Continental signal 
offices? If not, why not? 
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Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) and (6). Yes. 

(c) No. 

(d) Although the exact percentage is not readily available, Government 
have no reason to believe that there has been any increase. 

(e) (i) and (ii). Government are not yet in a position to make any 
statement on the subject. 

(/) The fact is substantially as stated by the Honourable Member. 

(g) (i). Yes. 

(ii) The enquiry brought to light no specific cases of hardship. 

( h ) Government have no precise information as to the time allowed 
for meal reliefs in the British Post Office, nor do Government think it 
necessary to make enquiries as to the time allowed for such relief in 
Continental signal offices where the conditions of service are not the same 
as in India. 

Selections of Electrical Supervisors for Carrier Current Work 
in the Central Telegraph Office, Calcutta. 

101. Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Is it a fact that the selections 
of Electrical Supervisors for Carrier Current Work in Central Telegraph 
Office, Calcutta, in 1931 were made by the Electrical Engineer-in-Chief in 
consultation with the Assistant Electrical Engineer attached to the Calcutta 
Signal Office after granting interviews to all trained candidates in the 
system ? 

(b) If the answer be in the affirmative, will Government please state 
how many trained candidates were considered best fitted for such appoint- 
ments and on what subjects the candidates' qualifications were tested? 

(c) Is it a fact that in Central Telegraph Office, Calcutta, the selections 
of officiating Electrical Supervisors for Carrier were made on the recom- 
mendations of the Chief Superintendent and no interviews were granted 
to the trained candidates other than those recommended by him? 

( d ) Are Government aware that while the departmental authorities 
upheld the view that interviews were accorded to all, the candidates 
concerned solemnly declare that they have in possession definite proofs to 
show that they were not granted interview? 

( e ) If the answer to part ( d ) be in affirmative, are Government pre- 
pared to enquire into the whole affair? If not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The question is receiving attention and a reply will 
be placed on the table in due course. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Two Muslims shot down at Chittagong by the Military. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azlm: (a) Will Government please state 
whether it is a fact that two Muslims have been shot down at Chittagong 
by the Military? If so, will Government state the reasons for which that 
was done? 
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(6) How long do Government propose to keep the military stationed at 
Chittagong? Have not all the terrorist absconders been arrested yet? 

(?) What arrangements do Government propose to make to bring the 
military to book, if the occasion was unjustifiable? What money and other 
compensations are these victims entitled to receive? 

(d) On whose information were the alleged searches made in the locality? 
What punishment do Government propose to inflict on the giver of this 
false news ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The report I have received on this very 
unfortunate incident from the Government of Bengal is to the following 
effect. Information had been received that certain absconders (of whom 
several are still at large) were in the neighbourhood and a military patrol, 
with a police officer, was sent out on the night of the 7th instant to patrol 
the river bank and examine all persons moving by night in order to effect 
the arrest of the terrorists. Two men were seen to alight from a boat, and, 
on being challenged, immediately started to run, though a warning had 
been published by beat of drum in the locality telling people to halt when 
challenged. The patrol pursued them through a village calling on them to 
halt, but the men continued to run and, when they reached an open field, 
beyond the village, the patrol fired seven shots at the men who were still 
running. Both were killed. The District Magistrate reports that the failure 
of the men to halt was very suspicious in view of the warning that had 
been issued and of the fact that on the previous night on the opposite bank 
of the river two youths had escaped through a military cordon and though 
pursued had disappeared. The patrols on this side of the river had special 
orders to watch for terrorists and absconders trying to cross from the other 
side. I understand that the Commissioner has recommended the payment 
of compensation and that the recommendation is before the Bengal Govern- 
ment. I need hardly add that the Government of India very greatly regret 
the occurrence. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: May 1 know, through the 

medium of which language the patrol challenged those unfortunate 
villagers who have met with death? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid, I cannot answer that ques- 
tion, but I think there is no doubt from the report received that the men 
possibly in panic were running away, but they must have known that they 
were called upon to stop. I do not think there is any doubt on that 
point. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Are Government aware that 
these villagers do not know any other language except Bengali, even though 
they are Mussalmans. They do not know English or Hindustani, the 
language which may be known to these military people and, therefore, is it 
not a fact that challenging in such cases is quite meaningless? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am informed that lectures had been 
given to the leading villagers, and we must presume that these lectures were 
in their own language asking them to co-operate and, in the particular 
village* where the incident took place, a special warning as to the qecepsity 
of halting at once when challenged tad teen published bv beat oj drqm 
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Maulvi Sayyid iturtnsa Sahib Bahadur: Who were the men who 

■delivered these lectures to the villagers? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I imagine, the local officials. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmiin Suhrawardy: Is it not a fact that Chittagonian 
Bengali is very difficult even for the local people to understand? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I can hardly believe that the local 
officials are not acquainted with the language of the people. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What was the substance of the speeches delivered to 
the villagers? In what language was it that these people were challenged? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It must have been delivered in their 
own language and they were warned of the danger and asked to co-operate 
in every way with the police and the military. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will the Honourable Member take it from me, that 
the words used are generally "Who goes there" and they are pronounced in 
such a way that it cannot be understood by anybody, even by Englishmen, 
and do Government realise that, by challenging these illiterate villagers in 
this way, they are only making people liable to be shot any time and every 
time. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: This is a most unfortunate incident, 
but I am told that this was the first time that Muhammadans who had 
been challenged had failed to halt and. in fact, on that very night, shortly 
before the incident occurred, another batch of three men had been seen 
and, on being challenged, thev immediately stopped and brought their boat 
to the bank and. after being inspected by the patrol, they were allowed to 
proceed. My only point is that the system has been working until this 
unfortunate incident took place'. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Without recourse to firing, was it not possible for 
the officers to capture them? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid, I cannot answer. They 
did pursue through the village and then, later on, they opened fire. 

Sairdar Sant Singh: May I know the number of policemen and the num- 
ber of patrol who were pursuing? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: There was one Assistant Sub-Inspector 
of Police, a lance -naik and three riflemen. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know the distance travelled by these pursuers 
before the firing was resorted to? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That I cannot say. The report merely 
says, that they pursued them through a village calling on them to halt, but 
that the men continued to run, and when they reached an open field beyond 
the village, the patrol fired seven shots at the men who were still running* 
and that both wfere killed. 
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Sardar Sant Singh: May I know, what part of the body bore the mark* 
of the shooting? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That, I am afraid, I cannot say off- 
hand. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Was it not a necessary part of the investigation to* 
find out as to whether they were fired at from the front or from the back? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The District Magistrate has held an 
inquiry and that has been forwarded to the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. C. 0. Biswas: Are there no instructions that when these police 
officers are compelled to fire in such cases, they should shoot in such a 
way that they may not kill the people, but merely maim or disable them? 
Were not any such instructions issued to these men? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should suppose that such instructions 
have been given ; but I hope the House will bear it in mind that this took 
place at night and that the men and the pursuers were themselves running 
and that it may be a little difficult in all those circumstances to aim with 
any regard to precision. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Does the investigation show as to what part of the 
body was injured by these shots? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no doubt, Sir, that it does. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is it not part of the investigation to find out whether 
firing was unnecessarily resorted to or not and in order to discover that, 
would it not be an essential factor to find out what part of the body wae 
injured actually? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think it was reported that they were 
shot through the back. I think go. 

Dr. Zi&uddin Ahmad: May I ask whether the Honourable Member him- 
self did not draw the inference from the account read out to us from the 
Government of Bengal that these two nervous villagers really took this 
patrol for dacoits and that probably they were just running away for their 
lives? This is the inference which I at any rate drew, considering 
especially the fact that the patrol shouted out to them in a language which 
they did not understand and, therefore, did not answer. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is quite possible, Sir. The whole 
thing appears to have been a most tragic mistake. 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmiin Suhrawardy: Did they not mistake the patrol 
for terrorists or were they themselves mistaken for terrorists? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : On how many occasions was the warning notified by 
beat of drum that people were to halt? Was it on more than one occasion? 
Was the warning really explained to the people? Or the ^illiterate villager* 
were expected to understand the cry “Who cornea there”? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : I have no information about that, but 
I understand that very special operations have been in progress for some 
little time in this part of the country and,, therefore, I think it is reasonable 
to suppose that the villagers were acquainted with the fact that these 
operations were going on. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, in view of the fact that this method of 
putting down terrorism involves great risk to the lives of countless innocent 
Indians, whether they would consider the advisability of stopping this 
method ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would ask the Honourable Member 
to remember that in the same locality, only two or three weeks before, 
the troops were able, at considerable risk to themselves and under fire, to 
secure the arrest of the most notorious absconder in the Chittagong case? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it any part of the Government’s case that these 
two people tried to attack in any way the Police patrol or there was any 
other sufficient cause for firing? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No. I have made that quite clear. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: And even then they thought it fit to try to kill them 
outright? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No. They were trying to stop them. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: In view of this deplorable incident, do not Gov- 
ernment consider that the necessity has arisen for revising the instruc- 
tions to the effect that people who do not offer any resistance should not 
be fired upon? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is certainlv desirable to back up 
the matter with the Government of Bengal and the military authorities 
and see whether the present instructions require to be revised. (Hear, 
hear.) , 

Sardar Sant Singh: Has any action been taken or is proposed to be 
taken against those who have fired upon these unfortunate people and thus 
committed a very rash and negligent act? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know if any action has been taken 
against the informer on whose information the patrols went out on this 
shooting expedition, resulting in the death of two innocent persons? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is not a question of anybody having 
given false information. There was no doubt whatever that there were 
terrorists and absconders in that neighbourhood, and somewhat elaborate 
operations were in progress to try to secure them. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it under contemplation also to give some special reward 
to this patrol which shot at these two innocent victims ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think that is a very unworthy 
question, Sir. (Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: May I ask whether the Government contemplate 
giving some kind of compensation to the families of these two unfortunate 
dead? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Yes, Sir. As I said in my original 
answer, the Commissioner, I understand, has recommended compensation 
and the matter is under the consideration of the Government of Bengal 
at the present moment. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is not the Honourable the Home Member aware 
that there are special rules of the Government of Bengal as regards 
shooting on such occasions, namely, that the shooting should be aimed at- 
the legs and not on the upper and vital parts of the body, and may I 
ask if, on account of such rules being infringed in some places, any steps- 
should not be taken against these people who 'Were at least grosslv care- 
less? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: As I have explained, it is difficult 
at night and when running to be sure of the accuracy of the aim. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is the House to understand that the Government, 
in order to put down terrorism in Bengal, want to terrorise the people- 
at large and control the freedom of movement of even those persons who* 
are quite innocent? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The Honourable Member need under- 
stand nothin'- of the sort. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: Have the Government of India received any in- 
formation from the Local Government as to who were the persons who- 
were examined? Were the statements of any persons other than police- 
officers taken? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The District Magistrate held an 
inquiry and took the evidence of various villagers 

U Kyaw Myint: I was wondering, Sir, whether there was a Curfew 
Order, or anything savouring of martial law, in the locality, to prevent 
people moving about at night? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no definite information on 
that point, but, as the House will remember, the special legislation passed 
by the Local Government some months ago gives them the power to 
issue regulations of that kind and I should think it is probable that a* 
regulation of that kind was in force. 

Mr. B. Das: How can the Honourable Member reconcile the view 
that the two innocent victims were moving about at night and how cam 
the villagers be asked by the District Magistrate to give any evidence on 
the point? Were they near about them at the time of the accident? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Harry Haig: As I said, these two men were 
running through the village with the patrol in pursuit. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fundamental principle of law 
that it is better to have 100 guilty persons escape punishment than that 
one innocent man should be punished, will the Government now consider 
the desirability of withdrawing the whole military force at Chittagong? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The military forces there are per- 
forming a most important function; but, as I have already said, we shall 
take up with the Government of Bengal and the military authorities the 
question of the possible revision of the instructions. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: May I know whether the Government are in a 
position to give any damages to the villagers? 

(No answer.) 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Two Muslims shot down at Chittagong by the Military. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur (South Madras : Muham 
madiin) : Sir, when I first looked into the question of my Honourable 
friend. Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, I thought there would be no necessity for me 
to move this adjournment motion in case a satisfactory reply was given 
12 N on l) y ^e H° noura ble the Home Member. But now I find that, 

OON * although some of the replies were fairly satisfactory, others 
were not, — I may say they were evasive. So I want the permission of the 
House to move my adjournment motion. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I have 
received notice from Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur that he pro- 
poses to ask for leave to move the adjournment of the business of the 
Assembly to discuss a matter of definite and urgent public importance, 
namely : 

“To discuss that two Muslims were shot dead by the Military near Chittagong 
suspecting them as terrorists.” 

I have now to inquire whether any Honourable Member has any 
objection to this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I would merely 
point out that I have, for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, been 
answering questions on this subject this morning, — that I have given all 
the information in my possession to the House, that I have expressed the 
regret of Government find their intention of| considering whether the 
present instructions require to be revised. And I would suggest' that there 
is really no further purpose to be served by the jmotion which mv Honour- 
able friend has proposed. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : No formal 
objection has l^een taken by the Honourable the Borne Member to the 
motion but he probably appeals to the Honourable the Mover of the 
motion to consider whether, in view of the statement he has made, he 
would still like to move his motion for adjournment. The Chair would like 
to know from Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur what he has to say. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Sir, in as much as the 
Home Member has expressed regret on behalf of Government and in as 
much as he has promised some compensation to the families of these 
people, — which I hope will be reasonable — and also in view of the fact that 
the instructions would be revised, I do not propose to move this motion. 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the 
table (i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 689 asked 
by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 7th March, 1932, and (ii) the information promis- 
ed in reply tc starred question No. 25 asked by Mr. S. 0. Mitra on the 26th 
January, 1932. 


Permanent Location of the Secretariat in New Delhi. 

*689. (a) Rs. 2,70,000 per annum on the assumption that all residences are occupied 
during the summer months. 

( b ) Rs. 1,05,000. 

(c) A net saving is probable though against savings in some directions must bo 
set greater expenditure in others. 

(d) The decision of Government in regard to the permanent location of the Secre- 
tariat in Delhi is indicated on page 23 of the Summary of the results of retrenchment 
operations in Civil Expenditure and in Military Estimates, copies of which weie 
circulated to Members of the legislative Assembly in March, 1932. Th e new water 
supply scheme is likely to be completed in about two years’ time. 


Proportion of European to Indian Officers retrenched in Central 
*25. Departments. 


Departments. 

All-India 

Services. 

Central Service, 
Class I. 

Central Service, 
Class II. 

Europeans. 

Indians. 

Europeans. 

Indians. 

Europeans. 

Indians. 

Legislative Deptt. 

•• 


• . 

. • 

2 

1 

Legislative Assembly Deptt. 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Military Finance .... 

• • 

• • 

•• 

1 

• • 

4 

Commeree Deptt. 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

.. 

• • 

E«, H. ft L. Deptt. • • • 

1 

1 

14 

5 

7 

25 

Imperial Council of Agricultural 







Research Department . 



•• 

•• 

• 9 

• • 

Railway Deptt 


.. 

1 

• » 

• # 

• « 

Army Deptt. .... 


• • 

3 

3 

. • 

• • 

Finance Deptt. .... 


• • 

16 



17 

F. & P. Deptt 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 


11 

Home Deptt 

• • 


• e 

3 


2 

I. ft L. Deptt. .... 

1 

•• 

17 

B 


32 

Total 

2 

1 

51 

26 

31 

92 


( 1980 ) 
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The Honourable Sir George Sfchuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I lay on 
the table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 413 
asked by Sardar Sant Singh, on the 21st February, 1988. 


Licensing of New Liquor Shops in New Delhi. 

*413. (a) Government have now seen the note published in the “ National Call " of 
the 25th Januaiy, 1933. No new liquor shops are to be licensed in New Delhi. There 
are at present 10 licenses in New Delhi. Of these, six are for foreign liquor ‘on* 
consumption, three for foreign liquor ‘off’ consumption and one for country liquor 
‘off* consumption. 

(b) In view of the answer to (a), this question does not arise. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I lay on the table (t) the information promised in reply to parts (a), 
(b) and (c) of starred question No. 255 asked by Mr. S. 0. Mitra on the 
8th February, 1933 : and (it) the information promised in reply to starred 
question No. 1508 asked by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai on the 29th November, 
1932. 

Quantity of Belting purchased by the Indian Stores Department and 
by the Railway Board. 

*255. (a) and (5). The Indian Stores Department has purchased 2,00,467 running 
feet of belting during the last five years, of which 13,913 running feet were of 
Indian manufacture. 

(e) Five firms have been registered by the Indian Stores Department as manu- 
facturers of belting in India. 


Quarters in New Delhi for the Inferior Servants of 'The Government 

of India. 

*1508. ( a ) Yes, but the scheme was subsequently modified, with the consent of the 
Standing Finance Committee, to one of expenditure amounting to Rs. 3,25,000. 

(6) Yes, as subsequently modified. 

(c) 1,076 of the inferior staff including daftries and record sorters have been 
provided with residential accommodation which is 65 per cent, of the total staff 
employed. As to the daftries and record sorters, information concerning whom is 
particularly desired, 130 have been provided with residential accommodation which 
is 40 per cent, of their numbers. 

(d) There is no proposal at present to provide more residential accommodation, 
and I am unable to commit Government to any further expenditure in this con- 
nection at the present time. 

(e) As regards the first part, tlie provision made has been fully utilized, as 
explained in the reply to parts (a) and (6) above. As to the second part, Government 
have received no complaints, and I may mention for the Honourable Member's 
information that an inferior servant unless he holds a temporary appointment and 
is locally recruited is given an allowance of Rs. 1-8-0 a month if he is not allowed 
n Government quarter. 


D 
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Mr. A. G, Oiow (Government of India; Nominated Official): Sir, I lay 
on the table the information promised in reply to starred questions 
Nos. 1022 and 1023, asjced by Mr. S. C. Mitra or the ?8th September, 1932. 


Refusal by the Central Provinces Government to permit Medical Men 
to join the Indian Medical Association. 

' *1022. Enquiries made show that no Local Government has issued orders prohibit- 
ing Government medical officers from joining the Indian Medical Association. One 
Government medical officer in Bombay who enquired if the Surgeon General had 
ary objection to Government medical officers becoming members of the Association 
was informed that as rule 2 (i) of the rules of the Association was in conflict 
with rule 23(2) of the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules, Government servants 
might not become members. 


Indian and British Medical Associations. 

. *1023. Government have obtained a copy of th e rules of the Indian Medical Associa- 
tion. which show that any person possessing medical qualifications registrable m India 
is eligible for membership. 


Mr. P. It. R&u (Financial Co mmission er. Railways): Sir, I lay on 
the table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 917 — 

924, and unstarred question No. 188, asked by Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, on the 7th and 14th November, 1932, respectively; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 

17 — 27, asked by Mr. S. C. Mitra, on the 6th September, 
1932; and 

(iii) the information promised in reply to parts (a) and (c) of 

starred question No. 285 and part (c) of starred question 
No. 338, asked by Messrs. S'. C. Mitra and Gaya Prasad 
Singh, on Die 8th arid 20th February, 1933. respectively. 


Appointment of Lillooah fa:- Apprentices as Ward Keepers, etc., on the 

East Indian Railway. 

*917. (a) Some of the ez-apprentices (Mechanical) of the East Indian - Railway 
Workshop, Lillooah, are qualified for the pests of Wardkecpers and Assistant. Ward- 
keepers. Four ca-apprentices have been taken in the Stores Department, one European, 
cne Anglo-Indian and two Indians. 

T&) The question is under reference with the Agent. 

(r) The question does not arise. 

- (d) The posts of Wardkeepers and Assistant Wardkeepers in the Stores Depart- 
ment are not in the direct avenue of employment for Mechanical Apprentices. ' If 
suitable, men are not available for promotion in the Store* Deportment to fill, such 
vacancies,' suitable candidates may be taken from other Departments including the 
crapprentices mechanical. 
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Appointment of Apprentices of the ^lqo ah. Workshops, . .. 

*gi8. (a) The number of vacancies in the Mechanic’s grade which occurred in 
Lucknow and Tatanagar Workshops since 1930 are as follows : 

Lucknow Loco. Shops . • . . . • . 23 

Lucknow Carriage and W agon Shops 5 

Tatanagar Workshops 2 

30 

Of these 30, only 2 vacancies, one at Lucknow and the other at Tatanagar, were filled 
by car-apprentices of Lillooah Works one by an Anglo-Indian and the’ other a European, 
The remainder were filled by Railway employees, apprentices, car-apprentices or others 
available from Lucknow or Jamalpur Workshops" 

(6) I am informed that the European car- apprentice in question had special experience 
and training for the post to which he was appointed at Tatanagar and was tho . 
best man available at the time the appointment was made. 

(c) Does not arise. 

( d ) A waiting list of all car-apprentices is now prepared and copies, are sent 
to Chief Engineer, Chief Operating Superintendent, Controller of Stores and all ' 
Deputy Chief Mechanical. Engineers and Works Managers. 


Waiting List of Meciiantcal Apprentices Trained at the East Indian 
Railway Workshop, Lillooah. 

*919. The total number of Mechanical Apprentices who completed their training 
since 1930 is 24. A list is laid on the table. 


Li fit of apprentices who have computed their indenture a since 1930 and. w7io have had 
to he discharged as there were no vacancies . 

W. J. Bell, C. Keys, T. A. H. Cahoon, S. C. Ganguly, J. N. Muker jee, p. N. Dutt, 
T. C. Ghose, B. D. Mukerji, S. N. Chalterji, A. K. Banerji. T. 'K. Das, N. C. 
Chatterjee, V. J. B. Cullen, D. C. Williamson, A. C. Roychoudhury, A. N/Mittra, 
B. K. Chatterjee, R. K. Chatterjee, T. C. Jackson, K. L. Mitra; M. R. Hume, 
MT. K. Mukerji, S. C. Ganguly, and S. K. Bose. 


Appointment of Apprentices in the Production Department of the 
Lillooah Workshops. 


*920. (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) At the time of formation of Production Department, which is a temporary 
branch, suitable mechanics were transferred to that side and such staff had *»o 
previous training in that department. 

(d) The reason for selecting an c«-apprentice of 1931, in preference .to an . ex- 
apprentico of 1930 was that the latter on completion of his apprenticeship was 
offered a post by th e Controller of Inspection, Calcutta Circle, . Indian Stores 
Department, which he accepted and ex -apprentice selected was the most suitable 
candidate available, when the vacancy occurred 

(e) Does not arise 

D 2 
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'Ra/itat. Discrimination in the Appointment op Apprentices in the 
Lillooah Workshops. 

*921. (a) Yes on electrical work. 

(6) and (c). I am informed two Mechanics were appointed in Millwright and 
Forge and Smithy Shops, but it is not correct that they had only a few months* 
training. One of them joined the service in 1924 and being a fully trained Mill- 
wright was posted to the Millwright shop in 1925. The other served for five years 
before being posted as a Mechanic. 

(d) Does not arise. 


Mechanical Apprentices in the Production Department of the Lillooah 

Workshops. 

*922. (a) The total number of the apprentices is 14. A list of names is laid 
on the table. 

(5) As it is considered that apprentices should be acquainted with Planning and 
Progress methods they are now given six months’ training in this section as and 
when opportunity occurs. 

(c) No, because it is considered that apprentices benefit by the training received 
in the Production Section. 


Name. 

j Period of Training. 

i 

Tech. 

School results. 

Remarks. 

P. Dutta • 

July, 1929 to Feby., 1930 . 

60% ( 


B. K. Chatter jee • 

May, 1930 to Jany., 1931 . 

44% 


N. C. Nandi 

May, 1930 to Feby., 1931 . 

46% | 


H. C. Banerjee . 

Octr., 1931 to April 1932 • 

48% 


P. B. Gupta 

Octr., 1931 to April, 1932 • 

1 

(Siek for final i 
examination.) , 

Worked in Produc- 
- tion and Pro- 

D. G. Hogan 

Octr., 1931 to April, 1932 . 

63% j 

gress Section. 

S. C. Ganguly . 

Feby., 1931 to July, 1932 • 

48% 


G. AUnutt . . j 

Octr., 1931 to Feby., 1932 

84% 


R. A. Bawen 

i 

! Feby., 1932 to April, 1932 

j 

47% 


8. K. Bose . i 

j Feby., 1932 to July, 1932 . 

60% 

J 

T. C. Ghosh 

July, 1929 to Feby., 1930 . 

82% 


E. Asquith . 

Aug., 1929 to Feby., 1930 . 

30% 

Worked in Produce 
► tion Section of 

T, Cahoon . 

Feby., 1929 to Aug., 1929 . 

48% 

Drawing Office. 

T. Gibbons . 

Sept., 1930 to Jany., 1931 , 

(Siek for final 
examination.) 
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Eaoial Discrimination in the Appointment op Apprentices in the 

Lillooah Workshops. 

*923. (fl) I am informed no fresh appointment of two Anglo-Indians has been made. 
(b) Does not arise. 


A statement giving 

and 1931 is placed below. 


the required information in respect of the years 1930 


Statement showing the names of mechanics , chargemen and draftsmen appointed since January 
1930, in the LiUooah Carriage and Wagon Workshops, 


Name. 

Designa- 

tion. 

Date 

of 

appoint- 

ment. 

Start- 

ing 

salary. 

Technical 

Education. 

Remarks* 




Rs. 



• 

Earn Charan Singh 

Mechanic 

1-3-30 

60 

Trained in the 
Wood Working 
Institute. Ba- 
reilly. 



Prem Singh • 

Gurdit Singh » 

Do. 

Do. 

24-6-30 

24-6-30 

o o 

r- t- 

Trained in the 
Forest Re- 

search Insti- 
tute, Dehra 
Dun. 


-Kiln Operators. 

N. C. Ghatterjee • 

Do. 

1-8-30 

60 

Undergone 5 
years training 
as Apprentice 
Mechanic and 
technically 
trained in the 
Technical 
School, Jamal- 
pur. 

* 


D. P. Saksena . 

Do. 

i 

1-8-30 

290 

: 

• • 

Transferred from 
Forest Depart- 
ment as Kiln 
Seasoning Su- 
pervisor. 

V, N. Gupta . 

Drafts- 
, man. 

1-2-30 

200 

i 

Benares Univer- 
sity Engineer- 
ing College 

City & Guilds 
Mech. Engr. 
Designing 
Drawing and 
Automobile 
Engineering. 

Appointed against 
a vacanoy for a 
draftsman in 
Gr. 260-12-310 
in the Produc- 
tion section. 
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- Statement showing the names of mechanics, chargemen and draftsmen appointed since 
January, 1930, in the LiUoodh Carriage and Wagon Workshops — contd. 


Name. 

B 

Date 

of 

appoint- 

ment. 

Start- 

ing 

salary. 

Technical 

Education. 

Remarks. 

N. C. Nandi 

Mechanic 

16-2-31 

Rs. 

’90 

Undergone 5 

Appointed in 

H. Sim 

Do. 

3-3-31 

90 

years training 
as Apprentice 
Mechanic and 
technically 
trained in the 
Technical 
School, Jamal- 
pmv 

Do. 

Production and 
Progress Sec- 
tion. 

Heat Treatment 

W. Smith . 

Do. 

1-3-31 

90 

Do. 

Section. 

Do. 

S. N. Ojha . 

Do. 

1-7-31 

150 

Undergone 5 

Transferred from 

M. M. Pereira 

Mechanic 

Jamalpur L 
20-4-31 

i 

oco. Work 
90 

years training 
as apprentice 
Mechs. and 

technically 
trained in the 
Tech. School, 

J amalpur. 

shops. 

Undergone 2 

Jamalpur. in 
Machine Tool 
Reconditioning 
Section. 


(Welder 

Charge- 

man). 



years training 
in the Jamal- 
pur Works. 


S. Chiodetti 

Mechanic 

1-4-32 

90 

Do. 


A. W. Jones 

(Welder 

Charge- 

man) 

Tempo- 

rary. 

Do. 

1-5-32 

90 

Do. 


H. L. Kelly 

Charge- 

18-3-30 

150 

Undergone 5 


- 

man. 



years training 
as Apprentice 
Mechanics and 
Technically 
trained in the 
Technical 
School, Jamal- 


N. W. Harrison . 

Do. 

29-4-30 

130 

pur. 

, Do. 


ID* Mandat * 

Do. 

20-5-30 

110 

Do. 


P. Peterson* 

Do. 

1-8-30 

170 

Do. 

"Completed his 

E. C. Alexander . 

Do. 

■ 29-9-30 

110 

Do. 

apprenticeship 
in 1924 and was 
reappointed. 

M. N. Pandey 

Do. 

2-1-31 

110 

Do. 


B. Prasad n > . 

Do. 

1-2-31 

110 

Do. 
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v Statement shewing-’ the names of mechanics, ehargemen and draftsmen appointed since 
January, 1930, in the Lillooah Carriage and Wagon Workshops. — conoid. 




Date 





Designa- 

of 

Start- 

Technical 


Nome. 

* tioii. 

' appoint- 

infe 

* Education. 

Remarks. 


, 

- ment. 

salary. 






Rs. 



R. Harding 

Charge- 

man. 

1-4-31 

130 

Undergone 5 

years r training 
as Apprentice 
Mechanics and 
technically 






trained in the 
Technical 
School, Jamal - 
pur. 

• 

D. D. Chatterjee . 

Do. 

10-4-31 

130 

Do. 


Shaikh Md. JalU . 

Do. 

18-7-31 

110 

Do. 


A. C. Mukerjoo . 
S. K. Bliattachar- 

Do. 

21-9-31 

130 

Do. 


jee 

Do. 

1-2-32 

130 

Do. 


Df N. Prasad 

Do. 

24-4-32 

110 

Do. 


K. C. Banerjee . 

Do. 

30-5-32 

130 

Do. 

Completed Kis 

J. H. Brookes 

Do. 

23-6-32 

210 

Do. 






apprenticeship 
in 1918 and was 
reappointed on 
Rs. 210 p. m. 






as a temporary 






hand on proba- 
tion for 6 

months. 

0. H. Kelly . , 

Do. 

18-7-32 

110 

Do. . 


T. E. Stewart 

Drafts- 

10-5-30 

202 

Do. 

During the latter 


man. 

— 



part of his ap- 
prenticeship he 






was trained as 





/ 

a draftsman 

and on comple- 
tion . of his ap- 
prenticeship he 






was appointed 






as a temporary 
Draftsman on 






Rs. 202 in the 
Grade of Rs. 
2o0 — 12 — 310. 

& K. Banerjee , 

Do. 

28-5-31 

170 

Do. 

Appointed in the 

. 





vacancy of a 
post of Drafts- 
man on Grade 
Rs. 170 — I O' — 
230. 

A. B. Haider . 

Drafts- 

8-0.31 

170 

Do. 

Appointed in the 


man 




vacancy of a 


(tempo- 




post of Drafts- 

• 

rary). 




man on Grade 
Rs. 170—10— 

S.C.Ghoso. . 


* 



230. (Officiat- 
ing.) 

Do., 

23-5-32 

110 

Do. 

(Officiating.) 
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CoMmonal Pebcentage op ex- Apprentices appointed in the East Indian 
Eailway Workshop at Lillooah. 


188. The percentage is as follows : 
Europeans • • • • 

Anglo-Indians • • • • 

Indians • • • • 


Vacancy of a Mechanic in the East Indian Railway Workshop at 

Lillooah. 

17. («), ( b ) and (c). A vacancy occurred in the ‘M’ shop (Carriage and Building) 
in the East Indian Kailway Workshops at Lillooah due to the retirement of Mr. 
Ahad Bux. Owing to the curtailment of the construction programme, this post was 
not required to be filled and no arrangements have been maae to fill the vacancy. 


not required to be fille 
(d) Does not arise. 


Appointment of Apprentices on the East Indian Railway. 

18. (a) Messrs. Sim and Smith had special training in heat treatment. 

Mr. Nandy had special training in Production and Progress. 

Mr. Ojha had special training in Machine tool reconditioning. 

(6) Messrs. Sim and Smith have been posted to the Heat Treatment Section. 
Their starting pay was Bs. 90 in each case. 

Mr. Nandy has been posted to the Production and Progress Section. His starting 
pay was Rs. 90 per mensem. 

Mr. Ojha has been posted to the Machine Tool Reconditioning Section. His 
starting pay was Rs. 150. 

Appointment of Apprentices on the East Indian Railway. 

19. The information required by the Honourable Member is given in the 
attached statement. 

Statement shewing names of Apprentice Mechanics who completed their training at Lillooah 

O . and W. Workshops in 1930. 



Date 

of 

admission. 


Name of shop or 
section trained 
at 


Period of training. 


Percentage 
of marks 
obtained 
in Final 
Technical 
School 

Examination. 


E. Asquith 


W. J. Ball 
C. Keys 


10-2-25 Forge and Smithy • 
Machine and Fitting 
Drawing Office (Jig 
and Tool) 

3-2-25 Machine and Fitting 
10-2-25 Machine and Fitting 
Millwright 
Drawing Office «- 


10-2-25 to 2-8-27 

2- 8-27 to 6-8-29. 

6-8-29 to 9-2-30. 

3- 2-25 to 4-2-30 
10-2-25 to 9-8-28 
10-8-28 to 9-2-29. 
10-2-29 to 8-2-30 


(Failed in one 
subject.) 
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qtaiemerU shewing names of Apprentice Mechanics ""P 1 *** Oieir training at LiUomm 
StcUem Q' anc j jy m Workshops in 1930 — contd. 


Name. 

a 

Date 

of 

dmission. 

Name of shop or 
section trained 
at. 

Period of training. 

] 

Percentage 
of marks 
obtained 
in Final 
Technical 
School 

Examination. 

T. Cahoon • 

19-9-25 

Machine and Fitting 
Underframe . . . 

Production Section 
Drawing Office (Jig 
and Tool) . 

19- 9-25 to 19-8-28 . 

20- 8-28 to 20-2-29. 

21- 2-29 to 20-8-29. 

21-8-29 to 18-9-30. 

48% 

J. N. Chatter- 
jee. 

10-2-25 

Carr. Repairing . 

Machine and Fitting 
Millwright 

Train Lighting 

Wagon Repairing . 

10-2-26 to 30-11-25 . 
1-12-25 to 30-9-28. 
1-10-26 to 19-8-28. 
20-8-28 to 8-9-29. 
9-9-29 to 9-2-30. 

58% 

P. N. Dutt 

9-2-25 

Carr. Building 

Train Lighting 

Forge and Smithy . 
Machine and Fitting 

9-2-25 to 11-4-20 . 

12-4-26 to 14-9-27. 
15-9-27 to 2-9-28. 
3-9-28 to 8-2-30. 

50% 

T. C. Ghose . 

10-2-25 

Wagon Repairing . 
Millwright 

Drawing Office 
Machine and Fitting 
Drawing Office (Jig 
and Tool) . 

10-2-25 to 2-3-20 . 

3-3-20 to 20-2-27. 
21-2-27 to 31-8-28. 
1-9-28 to 30-0-29. 

1-7-29 to 9-2-30. 

82% 

S. C. Ganguly • 

18-8-25 

Train Lighting 
Machine and Fitting 
Carr. Building 

18-8-25 to 20-3-27 . 
21-3-27 to 3-3-30. 
4-3-30 to 21-8-30. 

48% 

B. Mukherjee . 

11-2-25 

Forge and Smithy . 
Machine and Fitting 
Millwright 
Underframe . 

11-2-25 to SO-llW . 
1-12-25 to 9-11-27. 
10-11-27 to 28-4-29. 
29-4-29 to 10-2-30. 

74% 

S. N. Chatterjee 

11-2-25 

Carr. Building 

Train Lighting 

Saw Mill 

11-2-25 to 19-8-28 . 
20-8-28 to 12-1-30. 
13-1-30 to 11-2-30. 

44% 

A. K. Banerjee 

9-2-25 

Underframe . 
Machine and Fitting 
Millwright 

16-2-25 to 27-2-28 . 
28-2-28 to 1-9-29. 
2.9-29 to 15-2-30. 

67% 

I. K. Dan 

5-3-25 

Underframe . 
Machine and Fitting 
Forge and Smithy . 
Millwright 

Drawing Office • 

6-3-25 to 2-3-26 
3-3-26 to 28-2-28. 
1.3-28 to 22-4-29. 
23-4-29 to 1-11-29. 
2-11-29 to 5-3-30. 

43% 

N. C. Chatterjefe 

112-25 

Carr. Building 

Train Lighting 

Saw Mill 

11-2-25 to 19-8-28 . 
20-8-28 to 12-1-30. 
13-1-30 to 11-2-30. 

57% 
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Statement shewing names of Apprentice Mechanics who completed their training at LUtooah 

C. and W, Workshops in 1931 . 


Name. 

Date 

of 

admission. 

Name of shop or 
section trained 
at. 

Period of training. 

Percentage 
of marks 
obtained 
in Final 
Technical 
School 

Examination. 

B. Sim . 

8-2-26 

Drawing Office 
Machine and Fitting 
Jamalpur Heat 

Treatment train- 
ing . 

2-2-26 to 20-3-27 . 

21-3-27 to 17-11-29. 

18-11-29 to 29-11-30. 

52% 

W. Smith 

26-2-26 

Machine and Fitting 
Jamalpur Heat 

Treatment train- 
ing . 

1-3-26 to 17-11-29 . 

18-11-29 to 29-11-30. 

31% 

H. Platts 

7-1-26 

Carriage Building . 
Saw Mill 

Carriage Building . 
Saw Mill 

7-1-26 to 24-1-27 . 

25-1-27 to 12-12-27. 
13-12-27 to 21-9-30. 
22-9-30 to 6-1-31. 

36% 

T. Gibbons 

16-1-26 

Forge and Smithy . 
Machine and Fitting 
Millwright 

Drawing Office 

16-1-26 to 20-3-27 . 
21-3-27 to 10-2-28. 
11-2-28 to 7-9-30. 
8-9-30 to 16-1-31. 

Sick. 

V. Cullen 

16-2-26 

Millwright 

15-2-26 to 21-2-31 . 

31% 

(Failed in one 

D. C. Williamson 

1-2-26 

Wheel Shop . 
Machine and Fitting 
Millwright 

Drawing Office 

1-2-26 to 14-7-26 . 

15-7-26 to 12-7-29. 

13- 7-29 to 13-4-30. 

14- 4-30 to 2-2-31. ' 

subject.) 

43% 

N. C. Nundy . 

16-2-26 

Carriage Building . 
Forge and Smithy . 
Millwright 

Production Section. 

16-2-20 to 19-12-28. 
20-12-28 to 7-12-29. 
9-12-29 to 30-4-30. 
30-4-30 to 

42% 

A. C. Roy Chow- 

11-3-29 

Machine and Fitting 

11-3-29 to 26-1-30 . 

54% 

dhury. 

• 

Millwright 

27-1-30 to 20-6-31. 

A. N. Mitra 

1-2-26 

Saw Mill 

Carriage Building . 
Wheel Shop . 
Millwright 

Production Section. 
Millwright 

1-2-20 to 13-3-27 . 

14- 3-27 to 19-8-28. 
20-8-28 to 30-4-29. 
1-5-29 to 30-4-30. 
1-5-30 to 15-6-30. 

15- 6-30 to 29-10-30. 

62% 

■ 


Wagon Repairing . 

30-10-30 to 2-2-31. 


B* K. Chatter jee 

1-2-26 

Carriage Building . 
Saw Mill 

Carriage Repairing . 
Millwright 

Production Section 

1-2-26 to 31-3-27 . 

1-4-27 to 31-1-28. 
1-2-28 to 9-6-29. 
10-6-29 to 30-4-30. 
1-5-30 to 31-1-31. 

44% 

R. K. Chatterjee 

1-2-26 

Carriage. Building . 

1-2-26 to 5-6-27 

53 % 

..... - .. 


Millwright 

6-5-27 to 2-2-31. 
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Appointment op Apprentices on tiie East Indian Railway. 

20. (a) The Government of India ar© now informed by the ‘Agent, 'East Indian 
Railway' that Mr. Platts was not discharged immediately after ih© completion, of his 
apprenticeship but as his services were required in connection with the Store® Depart- 
ment re-organisation, and as he coa id not -. be re-transferred to that Department 
immediately, he was, given for a short period a temporary post in the Carriage Body 
Painting Shop for ‘which he was specially qualified. Mr. Platis did not do so well 
at the Jamalpur Technical School as some of the 1931 apprentices,, but he. did exceed- 
ingly well in the workshops. Difficulty had been ’ experienced in getting apprentices 
to take training in Carriage Body Construction. Mr. Platts, however, spent the 
whole of his apprenticeship in the Body Construction side of the Workshops and 
as a vacancy existed and additional supervision was required in the Carriage Body 
Paint Shop he was selected to temporarily fill the vacancy, for which he was 
considered better qualified than his Contemporaries. 

(6) The reasons for the retention “of 1 Mr. Platts in the’ temporary vacancy have 
been explained in the reply to part (q) of this question. Government do not consider 
that any further enquiry is called for. * 

(c) Yes. 

(rf) Mr. Platts was recommended by the Officer in Charge of the Workshops and 
he was considered to be the more suitable man for the post than others. 

(e) Government are informed that the best man was selected irrespective of 
nationality. 

(/) The reply is in the negative. 

(<7) Two Indian ^-apprentices, have, been recently engaged in the Stores Depart- 
ment, and as far as vacancies occur, they stand just as good a chance of being 
employed as Europeans or Anglo-Indians. 


Racial Discrimination in tiie Training of certain Apprentices at 

Jamalpore. . . 

21. I would refer th© Honourable Member *to the reply given to Mr. A. N. Dutt’s- 
question No. 1313 on the 6th November, 1931. 


Appointment of Lillooah Apprentices. 

22. (a) and (6). The answers are in the affirmative. 

(c) No. The two men referred to, did not work throughout the strikes. They 
were employed on Howrah Division for only a portion of that period and were 
returned to the Lillooah Shops on account of unsatisfactory wefrking and irregular 
attendance. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(e) The officer who was deputed to make' the selection considered this man the 
best all round. 

(/) There is no outside recruitment at the present moment but the claims of the 
Indian ex-apprentices will be considered as vacancies arise. 

(g) The question does not arise. 


Appointment of Liilooaii Apprentices. 

23. (a) and (rf). Government regret they ■ ar© unable to lay on the table copies of 
these orders which are purely departmental documents. 

* (6) So far as the Mechanical Workshops are concerned the claims of ex-apprentice 

Mechanics whose names are maintained hi the waiting list are considered when 
vacancies occur. On the Operating side too, when vacancies occur selection will be 
made from the list of ex-apprentices of Lillooah Workshops having due regard to the 
elaims of apprentices who are still under training under the old system on the 
, Divisions and" hav© no opportunity of gaining employment in the workshops as well 
as from retrenched employees. The men selected will be informed. 

(c) The names of th© ex- apprentices were sent by the' Agent, East Indian Bailway 
aU his Divisional Superintendents. 
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i 

Appointment op Lillooah Apprentices* 


24. (a) Twenty. 

(6) One. 

(c) One Anglo-Indian. 

Appointment op Lillooah Apprentices. 

25. The attention of the Agent has been drawn to this suggestion. 


Appointment and Promotion in the Lillooah Bailway Workshop. 

26. Particulars of training and experience of Messrs. A. M. Martin, Foreman and 
J. Smith, Assistant Foreman, Saw Mill, are as follows : 

Mr. A . M. Martin , foreman , Saw Mill. 

General Education . Manchester Grammar School, England. 

Technical „ . Attended evening classes at Manchester 

College of Technology for 3 years. Attended 
evening classes at Openshaw College of 
Technology for 1 year. 

Holds a 1st class Final Certificate of the City and Guilds Institute, London, 
for Carriage and Wagon design. 

Was an apprentice in the Carriage and Wagon Shops of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway for 5 years. 

With Messrs. Leyland . Motors on Motor Bus designs for 3J months. 

General C. & W. Foreman with the Bikaner Railway for 4£ years, during which 
time he was responsible for the working of the Saw Mill, Carriage Body Shop, 
Carriage Fitting, Trimming and Painting. Acted as Assistant Loco, and Carriage 
and Wagon Superintendent for eight months. 


Mr. J. Smith , Assistant Foreman , Saw Mill. 

General Education • Council House, Birmingham, England, St. 

Thomas School, Howrah. 

Technical „ * Attended St. Thomas evening Technical School 

— was awarded a prize for proficiency. 

Served one year with Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. 

Apprentice in the C. & W. Shops, E. I. Railway for 4£ years. 

On completion of his apprenticeship in 1903 was appointed as a Mechanic in the 
Saw Mill where he has been since with the exception of the 4 years he worked in 
the Carriage Repair Shop. Was promoted to Assistant Foreman of the Saw Mill 
during 1920. 

Appointment and Promotion in the Lillooah Bailway Workshop. 

27. (a) The answer is in the negative. 

(6) The particulars required by the Honourable Member are given below.: 


Mr. A. Lamb. 

General Education • Council School, London. 

Apprenticed with Messrs. Francis & Co., Engineers, London, for 4 years. 

Joined Reid & Co., Boiler & Sanitary Engineers, for about 4 years. 

Joined the Army in 1907 and was transferred to the Mechanical Transport in 1914 
and served in this Section throughout the War. Demobilised in 1919. 

Went into business on his own account as a Motor Engineer. 

Joined the East Indian Railway in 1924 as a Train Examiner on Rs 190 and 
was teansf erred from Train Examining Staff to the Mechanical in 1925 on Grade 
Rs. 160 — 15—220. 

Promoted to Grade Rs. 230—20—270 in 1926. 
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Mr . (7. D'Co8ta £ 

General Education . B. N. By. School, Kharagpur. 

Technical „ . Lillooah Technical School for 3 years. 

Joined East Indian Bail way as Unbound Apprentice in 1920 and was transferred 
to the Train Examining ‘ Staff in 1923. 

Was re-transferred to Shop Staff as a Mechanic in 1925 on Rs. 60 per mensem 
and is now in grade Rs. 160 — 15—220. 

Mr. T . F. Alderson . 

General Education • Council School, Buckinghamshire, England. 

Technical ,, • Technical College, Wolverton Evening classes 

for 6 years. 

Served 7 years apprenticeship with the London North Western Railway m their 
Carriage and Wagon Workshops at Wolverton 

Joined the London and General Omnibus & Co., as a Coach Builder for 1 year. 

Joined Brush Electrical Engineering Works, Loughborough, as Coach Builder for 
9 months. 

Joined Southern Railway as Coach Builder for 18 months. 

Joined G. I. P. Ry. as Coach Builder Chargeman on Grade Rs. 360—425 fer 
2| years. 

Transferred to E. I. Railway, as Assistant Foreman, Carriage Building Shop, >m 
Rs. 425 in Grade Rs. 425—25—475 in October 1928 which post he still holds. 


Mr. E. Watson. 

General Education . St. Joseph’s College, NainQTal. 

Technical „ . Attended B., B. and C. I. Ry. Technical Even- 

ing classes for 5 years. Was awarded several 
prizes for technical subjects. 

Served as an apprentice C. & W. Shops, B., B. & C. I. R(y. Metre Gauge Section- 
for 5 years. 

During 1915 joined the Volunteer Machine Gun Co. and was sent to East Africa 
from where he returned in 1917. He was given a commission in I. A. R. O. and was 
posted with the 54th Company, Sappers and Miners. Was demobilised in 1919. 

Joined the Tata Hydro-Electric Group, Bombay, in 1919 as an / Erecting Engineer 
on a commencing salary of Rs, 450 per mensem and was receiving Rs. 900 during 
1928 on completion of the construction wonc. 

Was appointed Senior Bridge Foreman on the Doubling of the Allahabad-Jumna 
Bridge East Indian Railway, on Rs. 500 per mensem from April to August, 1928. 

Appointed Assistant Foreman, Millwright Shop, Lillooah, on Rs. 450 from August, 
1928. 

Since November, 1931, has been acting as Planning and Progress Superintendent 
on Rs. 575 per mensem. 

Mr. H. 7t. Lowe . 

General Education • Maidstone States School, Tasmania for 6 years. 

St. George’s, Mussoorie — 1 year. Boys High 
School, Allahabad for 1 year. 

Technical 9 , . Took a course with the International Corre- 

spondence School, London, for Building and 
Construction for about 3 years. 

Apprenticed with .Messrs. Wilson Bros., Proprietory, Ltd., Builders and Contractors,. 
Tasmania, for 5 years. 

Served with Messrs. Cartwright, Ltd., Cabinet Makers * for 6 months. 
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Served with Messrs. Harris Bros.-, General Shop Fitters, Melbourne, for about 
2 months. 

On return to India opened business on own account as furniture and Cabinet 
Manufacturer for 1 year. ' . ( 

Joined East Indian Railway in 1927 on Rs. 160 per mensem. Present rate of 
pay Rs. 270 monthly. 

Mr. 8. F. Moslem. 

General Education . St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. 

Technical „ . Calcutta Technical School for 3 years. 

Served apprenticeship with Messrs. McLeod k Co., for 6 years. 

Joined E. I. R. in 1928 as Assistant Eoed and Speed Chargenian on Rs. ilO — 190 
which post he at present holds and is drawing Rs 150 monthly. 

Mr. M. Shallcross. 

General Education . Oak Grove School, Mussoorie. 

Technical „ . Calcutta Technical Evening School for 5 years. 

Served, as apprentice for 5 years witn th e Power House, Lillooah, with the 
Electrical Department. 

Served 2 years with the Electrical Department, E. I. Ry. as a Chargenuin 
on Rs. 125. . 

Served with British Indian Steam Navigation Co. as an Electrician on Rs. *25 
for 6 months. 

Appointed as a Mechanic in Train Lighting Shop for 5 years in Grade 160 — 15--22Q 
from 19th January, 1925. 

Transferred to the Saw Mill, Lillooah, curing 1929 on same grade which post 
he at present holds. Present pay Rs. 220 per mensem. 


Publication of Advertisements by the Eastern Bengal Railway in the 

Statesman. 

*285. {a) The Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, reports as follows: 

Owing to „ financial stringency all Eastern Bengal Railway advertisements are now 
mainly restricted to newspapers with which they have contract arrangements, and out 
of these newspapers changes in Time Tables arc published in the Statesman and the 
Star of India. In exceptional circumstances advertisements are. however, occasionally 
published in approved non-contract newspapers. Abstracts of the changes of timings 
of important train services in the six-monthly Time Tables are, also, sent to almost 
all the important papers for free publication. 


Publication of Railway Advertisements .tn the Statesman * • 

Part (c) of questions Nos. *285 and *338. The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports as 
follows. 

The principal bathing day of the Tecent Magh Mela at Allahabad was advertised in 
the contract snac.e of the Stair smart for the information of Indian Merchants and 
potential pilgrims of the upper class. No other mrla has been advertised 'in this 
naner. The mrla was, however, advertised in the Svrya of Benares, the Leader i the.' 
Bharat and the Pioneer of Allahabad. No preference was shown towards the Statesman. 
As a general principle, vernacular papers are used for advertising mela notices. 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


im. 

OSES IN WHICH THE LOWEST TENDERS HAVE NOT BEEN ACCENTED BY THE 

High Commissioner for India. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I lay on the table a statement furnished by the High Commissioner for. 
India showing the cases in which the lowest tenders have not been accepted . 
by him in purchasing stores for the Government of India during the half- 
year ending the 31st December, 1932. 


High Commissioner for India, 
India Store Department. 

Statemen p for half-year ending Slat December, 1932. 

No cases in which tenders for stores demanded by the Central Government, other 
than the lowest complying with the technical description of the goods demanded, were 
accepted on the grounds of superior quality, superior trustworthiness of the firm 
tendering, greater facility of inspection, quicker delivery, etc. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 
move: 

• 

“That this Assembly do proceed to the election, for the financial year 1935-34. ift 
such method as may be approved by the Honourable the President, of a Standing 
Finance Committee of the Assembly not exceeding fourteen in number, to which shall • 
be added a Member of the Assembly to be nominated by the Governor General. The 
member so nominated shall be the Chairman of the Committee.” 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir, last year, on a similar motion, 1 drew the attention . 
of the Assembly to a few fundamental points. T do it again, and for two 
reasons. Lost year the Honourable the Finance Member was not present 
when this question was discussed on the floor of the House, and the 
Honourable Sir George Rainy, who was in charge of this 'motion, could 
not really answer all the points that were raised The second reason is 
that the powers of the Standing Finance Committee, which were really very . 
meagre, have been further curtailed. Sir, the Standing Finance Committee 
was Creait3d as a result of the recommendations made by the authors of 
the Montagu -Chelmsford report: and this question was formally moved by 
Sir Malcolm Hailey in the form of a Resolution. I may be permitted in 
this connection to read two sentences from his speech. He said : 

“I propose, therefore, that for the future the Standing Finance Committee, if it is 
accepted by the House, should have that material placed . in their hands some short ■ 
time before the Budget and should deal with it on behalf of the House.” 

I have been a member of the Standing Finance Committee, and T can 
certify that nil the materials about expenditure embodied in “demands” 
were never placed before the Committee, even one minute in advance 
before they were supplied to the House. Then he continued: 

“T think, ns' time goes on. it will be found that, the Committee will take up a 
very much wider scope of work on behalf of the Assembly than T have laid down 

icdtiy.” • . , .. . . . ■ ‘ ; , , ■’ 
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Sir, when we discussed this question last year, a few very important 
points were put forward before the House but none of these things were 
answered from the Government Benches. Mr. Thampan last year pointed 
out that the members of the Standing Finance Committee should be 
elected by the elected Members of the Assembly. Sir Hari Singh Gour 
emphasised many important points on that occasion and Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh advocated the device of a suitable method to make the Standing 
Finance Committee more effective. Mr. Sitaramaraju called this Finance 
Committee really a pocket edition of the Assembly and he said that as is 
the Assembly ineffective, so is the Standing Finance Committee. Mr. 
Joshi, on that occasion, said that the only question was whether the Op- 
position should be allowed some share in framing the financial proposals 
of the Government of India. These were the points which we raised on 
the floor of the House last year, and, I am afraid, that the position of the 
Finance Committee today has not improved. But, if it has changed, it has 
changed in the negative direction. The function of the Standing Finance 
Committee, as contemplated by the Honourable (now His Excellency) 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, was to scrutinise the main Budget prior to its dis- 
cussion by the House. From this it is really implied that the whole 
volume of the demands should be laid before the Finance Committee and 
we should be permitted to consider the expenditure as a whole ; that is, not 
only certain items which may be brought forward here and there :in a 
scrappy manner, but we should have an opportunity to consider the Budget 
as a whole, and then and then alone we would be in a position to say how 
far the taxes would be necessary. But here this opportunity is not given 
to the Finance Committee. Many motions were guillotined on Friday last, 
without g : ving an opportunity for scrutiny either to the Legislative 
Assembly or, as Mr. Kaju said, to its pocket edition. 

In the year 1922, or a year later, when the Standing Finance Committee 
was created, the Assembly insisted upon and laid down financial principles 
and they said that this Standing Finance Committee wag to sanction the 
allotments out of the lump sum granted to the various Departments. This 
particular thing was never done. This question of allotments from the 
lump sum was never laid before the Finance Committee, at least during 
the last three years that I have been connected with it. The second thing 
was to suggest retrenchment and economy in expenditure. This was 
really one of the functions of the Standing Finance Committee, but no 
proposals for retrenchment were ever laid before the Committee. 

About eighteen months ago, when the Government were faced with 
financial trouble, they created a Special Retrenchment Committee with 
Sub-Committees, but the Standing Finance Department was left out, and 
was deprived of its legitimate function. The third function of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee is to scrutinise all proposals for unavoidable ex- 
penditure. Mark the word all, because I am going to discuss this thing 
just now. Expenditure of minor importance are placed before the Standing 
Finance Committee, but bigger expenses which affect the general expendi- 
ture of the Government of India are concealed from the Standing Finance 
Committee, and were not laid before this body. The Department has got 
a rule that there is no need of sanctioning all expenses which are within 
the power of the various Departments or any subordinate authority. The 
Departments have got a right to appoint any person on a salary— I do not- 
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remember exactly what the amount is — but probably it is Rs. 500 or 
Rs. 600. The Departments have power to appoint for a period of two 
years any person whose salary may be. Rs. 2,000 or Rs. 2,500, and the 
sanction for these posts need not be obtained from the Standing Finance 
Committee at all. There is also the lump sum grant by which a Depart- 
ment is author sed to undertake an expenditure amounting to about 
Rs. 20,000. I think the Honourable the Finance Member will say on the 
floor of the House whether these facts, which I am now stating here 
today, are not correct. Now, if these big undertakings are taken by the 
Department without any reference to the Standing Finance Committee, I 
do not see any use of that Committee. The number of items of expendi- 
ture that come before the Standing Finance Committee is much less than 
it used to be some years ago, and the things, for which sanction had been 
given by the Standing Finance Committee about two years ago, are 
being taken by the Departments themselves, and the sanction of the 
Standing Finance Committee is not considered to be necessary. The 
result is that the entire Budget of 1938-34 was disposed of by the Finance 
Committee in two days sittings of about 24 hours each. Now, this method 
of disposing of the whole of the Budget in two sittings, without any parti- 
culars of items of expenditure of sufficient importance being discussed, is, 

I think, not very healthy. 

The next point I would take into consideration is the question of loan. 
No doubt the question of loan is a question of policy, bufc we are responsible 
for the payment of interest, and it is an item of expenditure. Before the 
loans are incurred, it is desirable that the Standing Finance Committee 
ought to be consulted. Otherwise we should not be called upon to pay 
interests on loans which have been incurred by the Government of India. 
Therefore this- is an important item which ought to have been laid before 
the Standing Finance Committee. 

The next point is the control of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee. The control of the Standing Finance Committee is not so 
tight ajs it is in the United Kingdom. Tire Honourable the 
Finance Member would probably know the amount of control 
which the Treasury has over all the departments of expenditure 
in the British Government. They have also got an expert pi each Depart- 
ment in the Treasury who fully scrutinizes the expenditure in that direc- 
tion. Now, this question of control is pending at the present moment in 
the Finance Department, and I would, therefore, appeal to the Finance 
Department, through this House and through you, Sir, that this Standing 
Finance Committee, if it exists at all, ought to function properly as was 
Contemplated in 1922, f.e., all the questions of expenditure should be laid 
before it, all loans, if we are required to pay the* interests on them, and 
the appropriation of funds should not he allowed without the permission of 
the Standing Finance Committee; and no new appointments should be 
made even for a temporary period or for a small period without the matter 
being discussed fully by the Standing Finance Committee. As we are 
now on the eve of Constitutional Reforms, probably the power of the 
Assembly would very much be changed, arid I' would request the Honour- 
able the Finance Member just to take the Standing Finance Committee, 
more and more- into his confidence, so that we may give substantial assist- 
ance from the point of view of the tax-pavers, and T appeal to my Honour- 
able friend that this Committee should not be made to exist only a§ a 
debating club where -we talk and go home afterwards." Sir, these are the 
observations that I have to make. 
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Mr. N. M. Josbi (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, my Honourable friend^ 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, referred to what I said last year on this question. 

I wish to make my position clear. What I said last year was this that, 
so far as the responsibility for the framing of the Budget is concerned, it 
must be taken by the Government themselves, and the Assembly, 
through its Committee, should not take any responsibility for it. I hold 
that if a Committee of the House becomes responsible for the framing of 
the Budget, the power of the Legislature for criticising the Budget is to 
that extent weakened. Government should take the responsibility for 
framing the Budget and the Non-Official Members, who really form the 
Opposition, should not take upon themselves any responsibility for the 
framing of the Budget, but they should make it their business to criticise 
the Budget at introduced in the Legislature. The Standing Finance 
Committee was originally formed, so far as I remember, for the purpose 
of scrutinising new items of expenditure and nothing more. To that pro- 
posal I have no objection, but if it is intended that a Committee of the 
House should be formed to go into the whole of the Budget and that that 
Committee should give a sort of approval to the Budget introduced by 
the Government, then, T think, Mr. Deputy President, it is a wrong 
method of proceeding. 

What T would suggest, in order that the House should have a greater 
control over the finances of this country, is this. Tn the first place, the 
House must organize itself properly. That is the only method of effectively 
criticising the Government's Budget. If we are not organized, then 
certainly there will be waste of time and our criticisms will not be effective. 
Secondly, I also hold that the days given for the discussion of the Budget 
are really too few. The number of days for the discussion of the Budget 
must be increased and there should be proper organization. T think if we 
have these two things, there will be greater criticism of the Budget of 
the Government and the criticism will be more effective. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cvm Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I have been a member of the Standing Finance Committee, 
continuously since 1924, and I would like to say a word or two in addition 
to the observations that have been placed before the House by the previous 
speakers. Sir, T quite admit that the object for which this Finance Com- 
mittee was established in the year 1921 is not- being fulfilled by the sort 
of work which we are called upon to do. My Honourable friend, Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, has quoted the speech of Sir Malcolm Hailey who was 
at that time the Finance Member. T will not read out what he has already 
said, but I will just draw pointed attention of the Government only to one 
little passage in which Sir Malcolm Hailey said : 

“T propose, therefore, that for the future the Standing Finance Committee, if it is 
accepted hy the House, should have that material placed in their hands some Rhorfc 
time before the Budget and should deal with it on behalf of the House.” 

From the latter portion of this sentence, I understand that the question 
of considering the Budget should also have been assigned to the Standing 
Finance Committee before it is actually placed before the House. If that 
is so, I quite agree with my Honourable friend, Hr. Ziauddin, that w e are 
not permitted to see the Budget as a complete picture in itself. Proposals 
from different Departments of the Government of Tndia come to us, bit 
by bit. and, in the absence of any other material to the contrary, we have 
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to take most of these things on trust. If a proposal comes from a certain 
Department saying that some urgent piece of work is necessary in a certain 
place, we certainly have no course open to us to find out whether it is 
really as urgent as it is pointed out. Of course I quite admit that the 
Department might be bringing forward only those proposals which they • 
consider to be absolutely necessary. But the members of the Committee 
have no independent means of finding out whether those proposals are 
so urgent or not. I will just give an example. The question of our expen- 
diture on thj Andaman Islands has for so many years been looming large 
in the meetings of the Standing Finance Committee, and we have been 
persistently calling for reports showing the whole economic and financial 
commitments in the Andaman Islands; but, in spite of our repeated re- 
minders, which are on record, no complete picture has been shown to 
us, and I think my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, will agree 
with me that only the other day we showed our dissatisfaction by reiterat- 
ing our demand that the whole picture should be placed before us and all 
the work in connection with the different Departments, so far as the 
Andaman Islands is concorned, should be co-ordinated and consolidated 
into one report. 

There is only one more point which I should like to say in this connec- 
tion, and it is this : that the proposals of the different Departments do not 
come to us quite sufficiently in advance of the time at which the meeting 
is called. Sometimes it happens that we receive the papers in the night 
when the meeting is called for the next day, and even when the House is 
sitting, and we are engaged in other work connected with the Assembly; 
so we do not get sufficient time to study the papers thoroughly. I submit, 
this is a procedure which can be rectified by the Finance Department or 
by the other Departments concerned ; but so far as the more fundamental 
objection to the present procedure of the Standing Finance Committee is 
concerned, that is, that the Budget as a whole should be placed at their 
disposal for scrutiny and consideration by the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee before its presentation in the Assembly, that is a question on which 
I am not competent to give an opinion myself. I do not know myself 
the practice that obtains in the House of Commons or elsewhere; but 
judging from the statement that has been made by Sir Malcolm Hailey in 
this House, to which reference has been made, I think, that if that was 
the intention of the Government, my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, will admit that that intention is not being carried out in actual 
practice. The reports and the records of the Standing Finance Committee 
in former years were rather meagre and scrappy ; but through the efforts of 
some Honourable Members and readily approved of by the Honourable the 
Finance Member himself, we are having very full reports of those items 
which have been coming up for disposal by the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee; but the purpose, to which my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, referred, is certainly one which ought to be kept in view, and 
the scope of the Committee should he enlarged, so that the Committee, 
as the representative of the Assembly, should be in a position to discharge 
their duties more effectively and to better purpose in the interests of the 
country than they have been permitted to do. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshnhi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I was never a member of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee; but I have always read very carefully its proceedings. T entirely 

e 2 
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disagree with my friend, Mr. Joshi, about the function of the opposition 
in this House as compared with the official opposition in the British 
Parliament. Mr. Joshi thinks that we should follow their example; but, 
really, the functions are quite different. The official opposition in the 
British Parliament expect that if they can prove by their criticism that 
the Government’s proposals are not sound, they have some expectation to 
do it for themselves; but here in this House, with an irremovable and an 
irresponsible Treasury Bench, all that we can expect to do is to influence 
their decision. There is no chance for the opposition to initiate their 
programme at any stage of the Budget. So, I think, the Honourable Mr. 
Joshi made a fundamental mistake in advising the House that we should 
copy the British example. I think there is an “Estimates Committee” of 
the British House of Commons and before the Budget is laid before the 
Parliament, the Committee goes through the Budget in detail, I think, 
more or less with the purpose of influencing the decision of the Government. 
It is well known that once Government make up their mind in India, it ie 
very difficult, even when thoy are convinced that they are doing something 
very very wrong, to dislodge them from that position. So, if there is any 
chance to .influence them, it is before they form their opinion in an 
earlier stage in a Committee like the Standing Finance Committee-. So 
I think that, instead of merely copying British institutions, not having 
the substance of real power in the hands of the Non-Official Members, it 
is far better that the Standing Finance Committee should get some chance 
before the Budget figures are finally accepted by the Government to in- 
fluence their decision. 

I further see that the Standing Finance Committee did not always get 
a full picture of any demands that are made about any new grants. It 
has been found that generally the official representatives before the Com- 
mittee come and press on the Committee that there are certain urgent 
demands for fresh grants, and then the Standing Finance Committee is 
certainly placed in a very awkward position. They cannot either refuse 
when the responsible officers of the Government demand it, neither on 
the other hand, are they conversant with all the details of past transactions 
of which the proposals form a mere part. So it is very difficult to get the 
whole picture and to take the responsibility, either of accepting or refusing 
the grant. So, usually, they are forced to accept the proposals, because 
they feel that it is unfair to deny grants without having any responsibility 
for the same. For all these considerations, I think, as has been suggested 
by mv friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, and so ably supported by my friend, 
Mr. Gava Prasad Singh, who are very old members of the Standing 
Finance Committee, that the Standing Finance Committee should have 
greater opportunities to get a better and fuller picture of the demands that 
are made of them, and that before the Budget Session they should have 
a full chance to go through new items in the coming Budget. With these 
words, I conclude my remarks. 

Mr. Or. Morgan (Bengal : European) : Mr. Deputy President, I do not 
agree with what has fallen from my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, when 
he says that the Standing Finance Committee is not placed in possession 
of the full facts of cases which are put up before them. I have been on 
the Standing Finance Committee now for two years, and although, I must 
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say, two years ago I was not at all satisfied with the way in which cases 
were put up, — the Honourable the Finance Member will probably remember 
that I made the point almost at the first meeting of the Standing Finance 
Committee at which I was present, — that cases were put up in a very 
indifferent form they were put up in a far too verbose condition and we had 
enormous masses of stuff which we could not go through. But all that 
has been changed. The cases now are put up in a very concise form, all 
references to cases that have been previously discussed are attached, and 
I do not think that there is any member of the Standing Finance- Com- 
mittee who will say, if he reads the papers, — I repeat, — if he reads the 
papers, -hat he has any difficulty in understanding the cases which are 
put up before the Standing Finance Committee. 

I should like to endorse what my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, said in regard to circulation of papers. I must say that I do think 
we get these papers sent to us with very short time to study them, but 
explanations are put before us by the Finance Department which are not 
always acceptable. In many cases we think that the Department could 
certainly have put up the cases earlier; in some instances cases could have 
been put up to us in Simla which were not put up to us till we came to 
Delhi. Such delay should be rectified. 

With regard to what my friend, Mr. Joshi, said, I do think there 
should be some re-arrangement about the discussion of the Budget in this 
House. It is perfectly absurd that the Standing Finance Committee 
having been as it is at present constituted, and functioning as it does at 
present, we should not be able to have a better form of discussion than 
the one we finished last week, in which, I think, 85 out of 99 grants were 
guillotined. Amongst the guillotined grants, there were some of most 
vital importance, and no one has had an opportunity to make any remarks 
or to give any opinion on them at all. There is something very wrong both 
with regard to the Bailway Budget discussion and the General Budget dis- 
cussion, because, not having any Committee beforehand, whatever you 
call it, the Estimates Committee or the Ways and Means Committee, there 
is absolutely no chance given to this House to discuss all $he individual 
demands for grants, and I think that is not right, and this should be 
rectified before we come to the next Budget for 1934-85. But with regard 
to the question as to what the Standing Finance Committee should discuss, 
I am afraid I am not competent to say what it should do. I do not 
know the actual method by which the House of Commons discusses 
Estimates and Demands. I understand that they go into Committee, 
called the Ways and Means Committee, and discuss estimates beforehand, 
but I do think, and I hope the Honourable the Finance Member will be 
able to give us some assurance ,on that subject, that we certainly should 
have an opportunity, in some form or another, to discuss the demands 
for grants before the Budget is actually placed on the table of this 
House. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Gonjam cum Yizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir, I wish to make only one point. In the matter of preparing 
these estimates, there is much to be desired. If these estimates are pre- 
pared with greater accuracy, there would be no need for innumerable 
supplementary grants that are brought before this House from time to 
time. Another difficulty is, when we sit in this Committee, we have to 
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do more or less the work of the Public Accounts Committee by way of a 
post mortem examination. I hope the Honourable the Finance Member 
will take a note of our views and see that the estimates are prepared with 
as much accuracy as possible so as to avoid coming up here with supple- 
mentary grants as far as possible. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, as a 

new Member of the Standing Finance Committee, I do not wish to say 
much about the procedure. J3ut there is only one point on which I wish 
to speak and it is this, that if the whole Budget is laid before the Standing 
Finance Committee for discussion knowing well as we all do that the way in 
which Members ask for information for their satisfaction, I think the Com- 
mittee will not be able to get through all the demands even in two years. 
If the Government wish to satisfy the Members of the Standing Finance 
Committee fully, then there is no hope of placing the Budget before the 
Assembly here. Because the Standing Finance Committee will not be 
able to get through all the damands in the Budget even in two years. So, 

I say, there is no need of placing the whole Budget before the Committee, 
and only the urgent demands should be placed before the Standing Finance 
Committee. 

Generally, the questions that are put up before us are not very com- 
plicated and need not take days and weeks for consideration, but it is 
seldom that we do not get sufficient time to go through the material 
supplied to us. 1 think what my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has 
said is light, that sometimes we get the material a night before the 
meeTTng, but if we are given all the literature a few days before, it will help 
us considerably. 

' Oiwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Mr. Deputy President, not having been a Member of the 
Standing Finance Committee, and not having had the advantage of know- 
ing the procedure followed there, I tried to look at this question purely 
from the constitutional point of view. 

Sir, reference has been made to the Estimates Committee of the House 
of Commons. The purpose and the scope of the Estimates Committee of 
the House of Commons has not been, I am afraid, correctly appreciated. 
The Estimates Committee was the result of a suggestion that was first 
accepted in 1912 in the House of Commons. It is a new Committee that 
has come into existence within the past few years, and during the war 
years it is well known that it did not function. It was suspended. Now, 
the purpose of the Estimates Committee in the House of Commons is 
explained by a very recent author on the procedure of the House of 
Commons. Its order of reference is as follows: 

“To suggest a form in which the estimates shall he presented for examination and 
to report what; if any. economies consistent with the policy implied in these estimates 
may be effected therein." 

Now, there are two fundamental positions which concern the Estimates 
Committee. First of all, the form in which the estimates are to be pre- 
sented, and therein comes the whole question my friend, Mr. Morgan, 
raised about the possibility of this House exercising sufficient control at 
the voting stage on the various demands. This is the first Legislature, 
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-Sir, where I find that no time is fixed for any demands separately. It 
was only by convention and by the agreement arrived at among various 
Leaders of Parties that we were able to discuss particular demands at any 
particular time. If that agreement was not forthcoming, perhaps on the 
very first demand we might have occupied all the five days that had been 
allotted for the discussion of grants. I agree that in a Budget of over. 
100 crores, and a volume extending to 100 pages, it is certainly not fair to 
expect us to dispose that of, or, even a comparatively good portion of it 
to be disposed of in the course of five days 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras: European): In the Provinces they give 12 

days. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Three days for general dis- 
cussion and nine days for voting of grants 

I 

Mr. P. E. James: No; 12 days are allotted for the voting of grants. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Madras has a very much 
smaller Budget of about 18 crores, Bombay too has a much smaller Budget, 
and it is not fair to expect us to go through the whole Budget and dispose 
it of in five days. I think it is high time that this House made its protest 
against the shortness of time allowed. In the House of Commons, 20 
days is the minimum allowed. I hope the Standing Finance Committee 
will bring prominently to the notice of the Finance Member and, through 
him, to the notice of His Excellency the Viceroy that two very necessary 
reforms should be carried out : first is the extension of time for the voting 
of demands so that at least 30 or 40 demands out of the 80 or 90 demands 
may bo disposed of by this House, and, secondly, as a sort of individual 
guillotining of the various demands instead of putting a final guillotine on 
all the demands that have not been disposed of. 

My Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, who is a very good 
student of financial matters, says that attention has been drawn to that 
question. Tf so, I can only express my disappointment and the disappoint- 
ment of the House that no steps have been taken i m that direction. 
Again, I understood Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad to say that the Finance Com- 
mittee should have an opportunity of discussing the economies that have 
been carried out in the various Departments. That, Sir, is specifically 
within the powers of the Estimates Committee of the House of Commons. 
They are precluded from discussing policy, but they are certainly entitled 
to discuss wdiat economies can bo made in the demands. I should like 
to make a distinction in the Budget Estimates that come up. There are, 
what are called, standing sanctions, that is to say, items of expenditure 
which are repeated from year to year and on which no fresh or new decision 
is required in any particular year. Then there are items of new expendi- 
ture which are brought forward generally before those Committees. I 
understood the procedure at least in the Provincial Legishatures to be that 
new items of expenditure are put before the Committee and then, at the 
final stage, a certain conspectus of the whole Budget is presented to the 
Finance Committee, and it is, at that stage, that if any economies can be 
thought of, they can be suggested within the policy accepted bv the 
Government. I should like to make this perfectly clear, because I thought, 
during the course of discussion, there was some amount of confusion. It 
is impossible for any Finance Committee • to go into the question of a 
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Finance Bill. The proposals in that direction must originate from the- 
Government. They cannot take anybody into their confidence at that 
stage. It is clear that the Finance Bill must come as a shock to the House- 
on the 28th February, when the Finance Member makes his Budget Speech*. 
So also with reference to loan operations, it is perfectly clear that nobody 
can be taken into confidence about the prospects of a loan being floated' 
or about the necessity for a loan. These are two things in which np 
member of the Standing Finance Committee or the Committee as a whole 
will claim that they should be taken into confidence. But I do think with 
reference to economies within the policy which is being pursued by the. 
Government that the Finance Committee should be taken more into confi- 
dence. 

Particularly this year and last year we had a number of Retrenchment 
Committees working and, as the proposals of the Retrenchment Committees 
had to be examined by the Government and final decisions had to be 
arrived at, it was quite open to the Government and, I think, it would 
have been fairer to the Finance Committee if Government had taken the 
Finance Committee into their confidence before final decisions were arrived 
at on those Retrenchment Committees* proposals; at any rate I suggest 
where the Government were not able to see eye to eye with the Retrench- 
ment Committees* proposals and were not in a position to accept them, it 
would have been well from their own point of view, and they might have 
avoided a great deal of criticism on the floor of the House, if they had 
explained to the Finance Committee why and for what reasons they were 
not in a position to accept either in toto or to a very considerable extent 
the suggestions that were made by the various Retrenchment Committees. 
That, Sir, is the position that I feel confident in putting forward with 
reference to the Standing Finance Committee of this House. 

I think that there is a great deal of justification for one complaint also 
that has been made by the members of the Standing Finance Committee. 
I have myself gone through the proceedings of the Finance Committee. 
It is perfectly clear that, on some occasions at least, notice given to them 
is so short that no Member, even if it be Mr. Morgan, with his tremendous 
capacity, can study the reports that are placed before him and do justice 
to the proposals that come up. Supposing a series of papers are put up 
before me in the evening and I am asked to attend a meeting of the Stands 
ing Finance Committee at 11 o'clock next morning and give my opinion, 
we have not got the advantage of being administrators in charge of these 
Departments so that we can pick up the point at a moment's notice and 
place our views before the Committee. We do want references, we do 
want to go into the Library and study these questions. Therefore, I think 
that the members of the Standing Finance Committee have a just grievance 
that very important questions are sometimes rushed through and inade- 
quate notice is given to them. I am not making a complaint against the 
Finance Member with reference to these matters. I do not think the 
Finance Committee members either want to make a complaint against the 
Finance Member directly, but they are bringing forward these things, 
which perhaps they have done in the Finance Committee also, — they are 
bringing forward these things openly on the floor of this House, so that 
their colleagues may know exactly where they stand and how far they 
have been able to discharge their functions. This is the proper time — when 
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the House is called upon to elect members of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee, when the members of the Committee do sometimes get severe 
criticism from the Members of the Assembly as they did on the Railway 
Finance Committee — that my friends should make their position clear and 
place before the House the exact limitations under which they have to 
work. It is in that spirit that I have been making these remarks, and I 
understand it is the same spirit in which Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad made his 
remarks also, and 1 trust that the Finance Member will be in a position, 
if not today, at least at some future time, to give consideration to the 
suggestions that have been made. 

Mr. R, S. Sarma (Nominated Non- Official) : I crave your indulgence 
to reply to one point which Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad has made and which has 
not been replied to, namely, the suggestion that the election to the 
Standing Finance Committee should be confined to Elected Members and 
that Nominated Members should not be allowed to vote. Sir, I want to 
say this, that so long as the Nominated Members form a part of this- 
House, I do not know why and how they could be excluded from exercising 
their right. With regard to the other insinuation to which I attach more 
importance, namely, that the Nominated Members are toadies* and do not 
bring to bear an independent judgment upon matters that come before* 
the Committee, let me say that the Nominated Members on the Standing 
Finance Committee have taken a more independent attitude than many 
Elected Members. And, if you call us toadies, I may state that no repres- 
sive legislation, no measure which is considered reactionary, can be passed 
through this House only with the support of the officials, the European 
Group or the Nominated Members alone without the help of at least a dozen 
elected toady Members of this House, and my contention is that the privi- 
leges that are extended to elected toadies ought not to be denied to 
nominated toadies, granting that they are toadies. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Member is making an imputa- 
tion himself. I did not Bay anything of the kind. I only quoted Mr. 
Thampan. 

t 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I ventured to make a few suggestions last year in connection 
with the constitution of the Standing Finance Committee and I do not 
wish to repeat here what I said then. I wish, however, to say a few 
words in regard to one of the points made by my Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar. He said that it would not be 
possible to refer the Finance Bill to the Standing Finance Committee. I 
do want that the Finance Bill, after being introduced in the Assembly, 
should be considered by the Standing Finance Committee. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: That is another matter. I 
was not referring to it. 

Mr, K. P. Thampan: Of course, not exactly that. What I am suggest- 
ing is that it should be subjected to very careful examination by the 
Standing Finance Committee, so that they might give a lead to the other 
Members of the House in regard to the vital issues involved in it. It is a 
serious responsibility that we are discharging here, particularly with regard 
to new taxation proposals, and if the Standing Finance Committee will give 
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us a lead, it will help us to concentrate the discussion on those points. 
I» therefore, suggest that hereafter the Finance Bill should be referred to 
the Standing Finance Committee after its introduction in the Assembly. 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur (North Madras: Muham- 
madan) : While I fully endorse whatever has fallen from Honourable 
Members, who have just spoken, barring Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz 
Khan, I cannot but express the hope that the Finance Member will take 
into consideration the fact that we are very much handicapped by the way 
in which certain items .are entirely excluded from our scrutiny, and that 
we are not in a position to express ourselves on the way in which economies 
can be effected. As regards the statement made by a certain Honourable 
Member just now that the way in which cases are put up before us is not' 
very satisfactory, I beg to differ. I fully endorse every word of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, and I appeal to the Finance Member to 
take a more rational view of the position. It has oftentimes struck me 
that the matters which should come up before the Standing Finance 
Committee are being contracted rather than expanded during the last two 
years, and this points to the fact that the Government of India want to 
hand over to the next Federal Legislature a legacy which would be free 
from every embarrassment and complication. It looks as if the Govern- 
ment of India want to ease matters as far as possible, so that when the 
Finance Member hands over his portfolio to the next Finance Minister, 
matters may go on as smoothly as possible in the next Federal Govern- 
ment. With these words, I support the motion. 


Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Representative) : 1 had the good fortune of asso- 
ciating myself in the Standing Finance Committee in the last two years, 
and I would like to place before the House what little experience I had in 
the Standing Finance Committee. I must congratulate the Finance 
Member on the fact that when papers are placed before the Standing 
Finance Committee, it is no doubt true that he often agrees with the 
elected Members of the Assembly, but, at the same time, I must point 
out to him that the time at our disposal is very short. My friend, 
Mr. Mudaliar, does not probably know that it is only a day previous that 
the papers are sent to us. Sometimes a peon comes to us at 12 at night, 
knocks at the door and hands over a bundle of papers marked urgent for 
the meeting next day. Another complaint I should like to make is this. 
It is really high time that powers of the Standing Finance Committee are 
expanded. Although it is no doubt true that the new Constitutional 
Changes are about to come in the near future, still the Honourable the 
Finance Member should prepare the ground for people to study these 
questions more carefully. 

Another thing is this. Last time, in the Simla Session, Sir Alan 
Parsons was there, and, before the proposals actually came up, he gave 
us an idea of what the financial position was. That enables us to decide 
as to how we should approach the several proposals that come before us. 
No such thing is done by the Finance Member. If, before the proposals 
are discussed, he gives us some idea as to what the financial position is, 
that will place the Standing Finance Committee in a position to judge of 
the merits or otherwise of the several proposals that are brought forward. 
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Then, the question, as to what relief should be given to the tax-payer 
and to the service people, is never placed before the Standing Finance 
Committee. None of the Members of the Standing Finance Committee 
are taken into confidence as to what action Government should 
take and what should appeal to the House. For instance, this time when 
the question of the partial restoration of cut in pay was decided upon, 
the Finance Member never approached the members of the Standing 
Finance Committee as to whether it should be done or should not be done. 
If he had approached us, we would have given him a scheme which would 
have given satisfaction to people all round, the tax-payers as well as the 
service people, but the Finance Member never thought us worthy of that 
confidence; but, I may assure him, that the confidence will be fully 
justified. I welcome the suggestions that have been made, and I would 
strongly appeal to the Finance Member to give them his favourable consi- 
deration. 


Mr. N. R. Gunjal (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : (The Honourable Member spoke in the vernacular, a translation 
of which will appear in a later issue of these debates as an Appendix.) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: In many respects I very much 
welcome the discussion that has taken place this morning. 1 welcome it 
as being myself a very keen member of the Standing Finance Committee 
who has on many occasions felt that the work done in the Standing Finance 
Committee is not properly appreciated by this House. I also welcome it 
as a Finance Member who has always felt that the interest of the repre- 
sentatives of the public in the expenditure which the Government ask 
them to vote is one of the greatest helps which he can receive in keeping 
down that expenditure. Therefore, I greatly welcome any interest shown 
by the House in the procedure and in the way in which they can discuss 
the expenditure proposals which are put before them every year. 1 may 
say that I have already, in the course of the discussions which have taken 
place this year, appreciated a change in the manner in which the House 
deals with them. 

Sir, I do not wish to make a controversial speech by way of a reply 

j to the criticism that has been made by the Opposition Parties 

P * M * of the Government; at the same time, I think it is fair to point 
out that if this House complains that they do not have sufficient time to 
discuss the Grants on their merits, it very often is the fault of the 
Honourable Members themselves. Sir, if I look back on the early days 
of Budget discussions — with which I made a favourable comparison just 
now as to what has taken place this year, — I recall long days spent on 
the floor of the House on the discussion of purely constitutional issues 
on the vote for the allowances of the Members of the Executive Council, 
and other days spent on other matters, all important, no doubt, but wholly 
irrelevant to any discussion on the Demands for Grants. This year, Sir, 
I think the House has devoted quite an unusual percentage of the time 
available during the five' days’ discussion on Grants to actual discussions 
on expenditure. But I would remind my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi — 
who is one of the chiOf critics of Government in this respect and who 
has just asked for more time — that he had a whole* half day allotted to 
him and that, in the course of that half day, he did not, I think, make a 
single illuminating remark as to Government’s expenditure; the only 
proposal which he put forward was one which would have involved a 
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substantial increase in the money that we were asking the House to vote. 
Sir, I make these remarks not in any controversial spirit* but because I 
feel that if we are to get down to serious discussion of Government ex- 
penditure, we cannot achieve success unless the Honourable Members 
opposite play up. They must help us in achieving such an objective. 

Now, there have been various points raised in the course of this dis- 
cussion. There have been particular criticisms and complaints about the 
way in which the Standing Finance Committee’s business is conducted 
and there lias beein a very wide issue raised by my Honourable friend. 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. Before I deal with the other points, I would like 
to say that my Honourable friend has taken me considerably by surprise 
in this matter. No doubt I ought to have anticipated that questions of 
this kind would have been raised, because something of the kind was raised 
last year, but unfortunately I was indisposed and unable to attend the 
House when this motion came up last year; and, therefore,, although I 
read the report of what had been said, it did not make the same impres- 
sion on my mind, as it would have, if I had been present. I do think, 
mv Honourable friend, who is in close touch with me and who attends all 
the meetings of the Standing Finance Committee, might have raised 
these questions in the course of our discussions in that Committee. My 
Honourable friend cannot, I think, complain that I am averse to dis- 
cussing any question which is raised or that I restrict the Standing Finance 
Committee in the course of its discussions. I think it would have been 
very valuable if he had brought these matters up and thus enabled us in 
the* Standing Finance Committee to have some preliminary exploration of 
the ground before it was discussed on the floor of this House. 

Now. as regards the points of detail, I have not very much to say. I 
know that it often happens that papers do not get into the hands of 
members of the Standing Finance Committee with as long a notice, as 
they themselves would desire, for a study of those papers. But, I am sure, 
they realize the difficulty that we have in dealing with Departments in 
getting them to put up papers in good time-. I am very glad that they 
have raised a criticism this time, because it will help the Finance Depart- 
ment in addressing very strong communications to the other Departments. 
But there is one thing T would say, namely, that I cannot remember a 
single occasion on which if the Committee asked for more time to consider 
a particular proposal, or for fuller information, I have not agreed to a 
postponement of the consideration to a later meeting. I am sure that all 
members of the Committee who are present today will bear me out in 
this. I quite agree with a great deal that has been said to the effect that 
the Standing Finance Committee, which only has the opportunity of 
scrutinising isolated proposals for expenditure, cannot by virtue of exercising' 
that function, exercise a igeneral control over the expenditure policy of 
the Government. Nevertheless by scrutinising these isolated proposals, 
they can dxercise a very important influence. The proposals which come 
before them are all proposals for new services, and those proposals some- 
times are unimportant, but very often are extremely important. Now, 
to follow out the practical side of this business, I would like to call the 
attention of the House to one particular case which very well illustrates 
the point T want to make. My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Frasad Singh., 
who is the oldest member, I believe, of the Standing Finance Committee, 
and who certainly has been a member of it ever since I came to India, 
will remember that, at one of their very earliest meetings at which I 
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presided, the whole question of the Government’s policy as regards civil 
Aviation came up. He will remember then that I said to the Committee : 
“Here is the first item of an important new branch of policy. You must 
realize that this is not the end. This is only the first step and if you 
agree With this policy, you will be definitely embarking on something 
which is going to commit the Government to a very substantial expen- 
diture”. I think the Committee fully appreciated that, and that was 
an example of a start being made in a new branch of expenditure which 
came before the public representatives from the outset. Now, as a 
sequel to that, on every occasion when the demands for grants came up, 

I said to the members of the Standing [Finance Committee: “this is a 
matter on which the representatives of the public should express their 
opinion. It is going to cost the Government a great deal of money in the 
long run and it should be debated on the floor of the House”. I suggested 
it to them that they should arrange with their Parties that that particular 
grant should be selected under the convention for discussion of grants on 
the floor of the House. But no advantage was taken of those suggestions. 
Honourable Members preferred to take the opportunity of the discussion 
of the grants in order to raise matters of general policy, and thus an 
opportunity was lost of discussing what has been one of the most important 
new decisions as regards finance which has been taken during the five 
years when I have been here. Now, I commend that short story to the 
attention of Honourable Members opposite, because it does illustrate what 
their opportunities have been and how, if full advantage has not been taken 
of those opportunities, the fault really docs not lie with Government, but 
lies with the Honourable Members themselves. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, has raised the 
whole issue as to whether the Standing Finance Committee performs 
sufficiently valuable functions now. He referred back to the original 
statement made by Sir Malcolm Hailey when he announced Government’s 
intention to set up a Standing Finance Committee. I do not think that 
I need take the time of the House now with any detailed account of past 
history in this matter. I would only remind rny Honourable friend that 
after that general statement of policy, when the Committee was re- 
appointed in 1922, the Assembly asked for a clearer f definition of the 
functions of the Standing Finance Committee, and then a much more 
detailed statement was made. It was then found that there were con- 
siderable difficulties in providing for the exercise of those functions and a 
memorandum was prepared on the functions and procedure of the Standing 
Finance Committee which has always been reproduced on the pamphlet 
which is issued from time to time on the matter. So that the House 
knows very well how the present procedure has arisen; and I would only 
iike to say that, as far as T am concerned, I found this procedure in force 
when I came to this country at the end of 1928. and certainly I do not 
think the Standing Finance Committee can suggest that in the course of 
my period as Chairman of it those functions have been restricted or that 
it has not been encouraged to take advantage of every opportunity to 
go into matters of public expenditure. Whether that is the best pro- 
cedure or not, or whether something better than that can be devised, is 
quite another question. I think it is quite possible that something in the 
nature of an Estimates Committee, which could everv year scrutinise the 
way in which Government was carrying out its policy and investigate 
whether that policy could not be carried out in cheaper wavs, might, be 
very useful. But it will require the very careful attention of those 
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Honourable Members who sit upon it, and there we are up against this great 
difficulty of finding adequate time, and the difficulty also of the size of 
India, — a difficulty which means that we have to get members together 
from all over India some time before the Session. All these matters do 
constitute much greater difficulties in India than exist in England; and if 
there is to be an Estimates Committee which is to perform any useful 
function, then its success depends on its being possible to find a number of 
public-spirited men with requisite qualifications who will be prepared to 
make themselves more or less professional members of that Committee. 
If there are such public-spirited men, I think the public interest will 
benefit considerably from their activities. But, Sir, as a practical question, 
what ought we really to do now? It is a little curious that criticism of 
a procedure which was a direct result of the reforms of ten years ago 
should now come up practically in the last year of that period. Is it 
really worth while to alter the procedure and try to set up something 
different now? I put that to Honourable Members : I want to know what 
they think about it. It might be that it would be useful even now to try 
and get something now going so as to gain experience in advance which 
would be useful under the new Constitution. It- certainly is a point on 
which I would not give a definite negative without considering the matter, 
but, .of course, it is also a point on which I can certainly make no positive 
pronouncement without time for careful consideration and for consultation 
with my colleagues. But if the House seriously desires to consider some 
change in the procedure, then, T suggest, that, the various Parties should 
talk to their representatives on the Standing Finance Committee, and, if 
the Standing Finance Committee desires to have a special meeting to 
discuss the matter, I shall have the greatest possible pleasure in arranging 
that. I warn them that I think there will be very great difficulties in 
providing anything that will be very useful, but I am quite prepared to 
go into the matter and consider what can be done. 

That, Sir, is all that I need say at the moment. I would only like to 
say, before I sit down,, that I resent, — and I am sure my Honourable 
friend will not mind mv saying so, — I resent his suggestion that the 
Standing Finance Committee’s work is not useful work. I can assure 
him that it has been o'fi the greatest possible use to me as Finance Member 
and I hope, Sir, that he does not really believe what he himself said. 

I prefer to believe that he merely said it, in the heat of the moment, and 
as an advocate arguing a particular case in the House. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Tt. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is : 

"That this Assembly do proceed to the election, for the financial year 1933-34, in 
such method as may be approved by the Honourable the President, of a Standing 
Finance Committee of the Assembly not exceeding fourteen in number, to which shall 
he added a member of the Assembly to be nominated by the Governor General. The 
member so nominated shall be the Chairman of the Committee." 

The motion was adopted. 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 



The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Post Two of the Clock, 
Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


ELECTION OF THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I move : 

“That the non-official Members of the Assembly do proceed to elect, in the manner 
required by rule 51 of the Indian Legislative Rules, four members to be members of 
the Committee on Public Accounts in place of Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. B. Das, Mr. 
Abdul Matiii Chaudhury and Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, who will retire in accordance with 
sub-rule (4) of the same rule.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I may inform 
Honourable Members that nominations for the purpose of election of 
Members to the Standing Finance Committee and the Committee on 
Public Accounts will be received in the Assembly Office up to 12 Noon 
on Wednesday, the 15th March, and the elections, if necessary, for both 
the Committees will take place in this Chamber on Monday, the 20th 
March, 1933, The elections will be conducted in accordance with the 
principle of proportional representation by means of the single transfer- 
able vote. 


THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY PEOTECTION (AMENDMENT) 

BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Cotton 
Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. E. K. Shanmukhan Chetty): ,The question 
is: 


“Thai lea vo be given to introduce a Bill to amend the Cotton Textile Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1930.” 

The m r )tr-on was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I move : 

“That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act. 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, 
further to. amend the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, 
and further to amend the Indian Paper 'Currency Act. 1923. be taken into considera- 
tion.” 
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Sir, it is not customary for the Finance Member in making the motion 
that the Finance Bill should be taken into consideration to make any 
lengthy speech, and it is certainly not my intention to do so now, because 
if there was one point on which all who publicly commented on my Budget 
speech were agreed — friends and critics alike — it was that it was of an 
inordinate length, and, therefore, I do not want to take the time of the 
House with any further general explanation of the position. But there 
is just one point on which I wish to say a few words to the House and 
that is this. 

Honourable Members will have received, I believe, with their papers 
■on Saturday a summary table reviewing the position as regards retrench- 
ment effected. I had this statement prepared or rather printed at the 
last moment in order to go, as far as I possibly could, to meet the wish 
which had been expressed by my Honourable friend, the Leader of the 
Independent Party. He is not in his place just now, but I trust his 
colleagues who are members of that party will call his attention to what 
I wish now to state. This particular statement I put forward with some 
hesitation and with a certain amount oE apology, because the figures have 
not been exactly reconciled in every case, and Honourable Members may 
be able to point out one or two figures where there are discrepancies between 
what is said here and what has been said in other places. This really 
represents a statement compiled from returns which were submitted to 
Government by Departments at the end of December. They have been, so 
far as possible, reconciled, but I want to explain to the House that the 
compilation of a table of this kind and the checking of every figure involves 
an enormous amount of work. Last year I made a special point of pre- 
paring a table of this kind and the figures were exactly reconciled with 
all Departments, but that was possible, because we had two officers who 
were practically whole time on special duty — two very highly paid officers. 
They spent their whole time, occupied nearly two months in checking these 
figures, in going round all Departments, reconciling their statements and 
ensuring that everything was correct. Well, that I reckon was costing the 
Government something like Bs. 10,000 a month for two months. Now, 
this year we have had no special officers for that purpose, whereas, last year, 
Mr. Brayne and Mr. Nixon were both engaged upon it, and there have 
been further difficulties owing to the fact that the Budget Officer unfortun- 
ately went down with fever a week before the Budget. Simultaneously 
with that, all the Departments find very great difficulty in compiling the 
statements that we want, because they themselves, as a result of retrench- 
ment, have cut down their staff considerably. Therefore, this table can 
only be submitted with reservations, and, as I have explained, I would not 
really have put it forward except that I was anxious to go as far as possible 
to meet the wishes expressed by Sir Abdur Rahim, and I would ask Honour- 
able Members to regard it as a statement which may be useful to them 
in raising questions, but which T do not claim to be exactly accurate in 
every respect. On the other hand, I think I can fairly say that there are 
no important errors in it. Apart from that I have also been discussing 
with departments the possibility of giving any further information that may 
be required. A very full note has been printed and will bo circulated today 
giving a review of the position as regards the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment. I think Honourable Members will find that valuable. Another 
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note giving the figures in greater detail as regards the Foreign and Political 
Department will, 1 hope, be ready for distribution tomorrow; and I have 
also a very full note prepared by the Auditor General analysing what has 
been done in the Audit Department under heads of Audit and Separation 
of Accounts from Audit, which, I think, Honourable Members also will find 
interesting and which will be distributed shortly. I trust, therefore, that 
Honourable Members will find these figures useful, but in the main of course 
I take my stand on the general position revealed in my Budget speech, 
that in fact there has been, on all heads taken as a whole on balance, a 
substantial reduction in expenditure. That, Sir, is all that I need say 
at the moment. I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved : 

“That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British Tndia, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, 
further to amend the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, to fix rates of income-tax and super- 
tax, and further to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, be taken into consi- 
deration.” 


Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, the Honourable 
the Finance Member, in the closing remarks of his Budget speech, said he 
would leave to the new Government of India a house well stored and 
buttressed against all the storms which it may encounter. As my friend, 
the Finance Member, is thinking of the new Government that will come to 
occupy the Treasury Benches there, we on this side are thinking of those 
who will replace us two years hence and w'e are seriously thinking whether 
the present position, which the Honourable the Finance Member pictures, 
is the comet position, and whether that position could not be bettered 
now and also for our successors. I could not picture to myself a sound 
financial position for India without thinking that there has been no reduc- 
tion in the Army expenditure. It is true that the different Retrenchment 
Committees have tinkered with retrenchment : so also the Army Retrench- 
ment Committee have tinkered the Army Budget and 2J crores were 
reduced. But the Federal Finance Committee, that inquired into the 
finances of India in 1932, drew up a report and based their whole recom- 
mendations taking the Army expenditure at 47 crores per annum. 0 no 
or two of those, who represented India at the last Round Table Conference, 
represented the case of the defence cost for India properly at that Confer- 
ence. But I find from the published document of the last Round Table 
Conference that these representatives somehow got cold feet. I find at 
the end of that Report there is a note from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. Jayakar jointly signed, asking the representatives of the British 
Government to include in the instrument of instructions in the new Gov- 
ernment of India Act certain terms for the defence of India. It is to be 
found at page 198. They narrate it under (a), (6), (c), (d) and ( e)\ and 
then they suddenly remember that the cost of defence for India should be 
reduced and then they suggest in (/) : 

"We strongly uree that a Committee should be appointed consisting of British and 
Tndian exnerts for further exploring all avenues for the reduction of military expendi- 
ture to a level as near as possible to that existing before the War.” 
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1 ani surprised that such a statement occurs in the> note that was jointly 
signed by Mr. Jayakar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru; because, if I recollect 
aright, the first Round Table Conference appointed a defence committee,, 
and also it was in the cognisance of these two friends of mine that the 
Military Charges Tribunal was at the time sitting in London, discussing 
how the question of the heavy military burden should be settled between 
Britain and India; and for these two gentlemen again to ask — I do not 
know whom they asked — perhaps the British Government — for the ap- 
pointment of another Committee — suggests that they did not realise the 
importance of the issue ; and I do not know whether the deliberations of the 
Federal Finance Committee or even of the Financial Safeguards Committee 
would prove to be of any advantage to India when they did not fix at 
all the cost of defence for India. One ray of hope I find in another page 
in a speech of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. I find this point has been 
stressed a little more in line with what political India thinks and what this 
House has so often expressed. I refer to page 103 where, in a speech that 
he delivered while discussing defence, Sir Purshotamdas says : 

“[ have only to refer you, Sir, to the very excellent report of Sir Walter Laytorr, 
which is contained in the Simon Commission Report. A perusal of paragraph 248 of 
that Report will assure any one that there is no justification left for our military expendi- 
ture being at the figure which it is at today, namely, 47 crores, phis another five crores. 
I am convinced that India needs substantial reduction in this expenditure without 
delay, and if those reductions are not yet forthcoming. Tndia will begin to feel that 
after all the remarks made by Sir Walter Layton are remarks which His Majesty’s 
Government is not prepared to consider favourably.” 

This is ^ery admirable sentiment, but I cannot understand, at the end 
of the last Round Table Conference, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and my old 
leader, who was a member of this House, Mr. Jayakar, asking in senti- 
mental tones if His Majesty’s Government would appoint a Committee 
to go into the cost of defence. If my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, wants to bequeath a well stored and well filled cupboard for the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer, my friend must see his way and he must 
do it before he leaves the shores of this country, that the cost of the 
defence of India is reduced even to the extent as indicated by Sir Walter 
Layton, though not as demanded by men from this side. 

Sir, what a great tragedy is going to happen in India? There has been 
a cry from Bengal, as well as from other provinces, simultaneously with 
the new provincial constitution, to give them financial relief. I under- 
stand my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra’s province has been promised two crores*, 
but why beat about the bush? Let us face the matter squarely. Let the 
Join! Parliamentary Committee, which will shortly meet, decide the whole 
issue — the financial burden of India. I know there are certain Members of 
thifj House who very much aspire to go to that Committee, whether as 
'ortiaments or as useful Members, I do not know. My own experience is 
that assessors have no value in a Committee; in any case, if they go, before? 
they take part in talking silly-sallv over fundamental rules or on little points 
of procedure as to how the new Legislature should be composed, hoW many 
Members should there be and so forth, let them face the main problem, 
what will he the real financial burden to the taxpayer , whether the cost 
of military defence could be reduced , and so on. I scanned over every line 
of the speech of the TiOrd Chancellor and also of the speech of Sir Samuel 
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Hoare, and I did not find any ray of hope that the British Government 
intend to reduce the cost of defence of India. If there is not going to be 
any reduction in the cost of the defence, the new Constitution, whatever 
it might be, will be unworkable, and I do hope that some of the Honour- 
able Members, who are Members of the Bound Table Conference and who- 
will take part in this debate, will give us some indication as to what their 
own idea is from the inside information they possess, whether, before the 
new Government of India Bill is introduced in the House of Commons, 
definite steps would be taken to reduce the cost of defence of India. I 
occasionally hear of inside information. Something may come out from 
some of the Members who had the privilege to attend the Round Table- 
Conference, but Mr. Ghuznavi is not here. 

Now, Sir, that is the main problem before India now and if I am allowed, 
to give here my own opinion, — 1 have expressed it elsewhere, — I think 
India’s present cost of defence can safely be limited to Bs. 80 crores, and 
the Rs. 17 Groves that will be released will go to afford relief to the provinces 
who will feel that a real new India is coming and provinces can develop 
their nation-building departments. 

The next point I desire to discuss is the debt position of India-. Homey 
of us pointed out that no provision ought to have been made this year 
for the reduction of debt or avoidance of debt. I am grateful to my 
friend, the Vi nance Member, for the two speeches which he subsequently 
made and for explaining to us his attitude. I concede to him all the im- 
provements he has made in the finances of the Government of India, but 1 ’ 
say he has made only that improvement in the budgetary position of the 
Government of India, and he has made little improvement in the public 
finances of India. My friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, wag very much elated 
that the Government scrips had gone up, and so were perhaps all those 
investors whose ancestors had invested their savings in Government 
securities, because they would be getting something more, but my point is, 
has the country as a whole, have the masses any reason to be elated at 
the financial position created by the Government of India today? I do 
concede the difficulties also which my friend pointed out that the "Railways 
are not yielding much today. Sir, the stable situation wliicfi he painted 
in his original speech was a glowing side of the picture, but there are dark 
sides to the picture as well. Mv friend himself thinks too, that there are 
dark sides to the picture and we on this side feel that there is no glowing 
side to the picture, but it is all dark, dark and nothing but dark. What 
is America doing today? America today is facing a crisis which England 
faced two years ago. America has put a ban on the export of gold, she has. 
placed a ban on the activities of the banks. You should do the same here. 
What is your financial policy today? Why not follow the same wise policy 
which free and independent sovereign countries are adopting? Why is it 
not the correct policy for India? I do not think the justification which 
my friend made for the flight of gold can really bo justified at all. . Why 
does not America allow the flight of gold? Whv is America going to inflate, 
her currency and does not America desire to increase her export thereby? 
Mv friend. T know, situated as he is, cannot give the correct picture to this 
Houro. He cannot, because we know how his predecessors were under 
the thumb of the Bank of England, how they were under the thumb of 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, and so my friend must be. T 
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do not know what cablegrams pass between the British Government and 
the Government of India, nor do I know what is passing between Mr. 
Montague Norman, the Governor of the Bank of England, and my friend, 
the Finance Member. But the Morning Post published with big headlines 
the fact that India’s export of gold was 100 crores and that thereby India 
saved the British Empire from financial crisis. Yes, India has been sacri- 
ficed like the goat to save the British Empire. Is not the flight of gold 
to the tune of 120 crores the reserve capital of the Indian Nation? Is it 
not the reserve capital that has gone out of this country? Since I made 
that speech, I have been enquiring in the town from jewellers and other 
people what value the ornaments which the distressed middle class bring 
in into the town even to the jewellers fetch. I understand in gold it is 
fetching 60 to 70 per cent, and in jewellery it is fetching only 30 per cent. 
Of course, the Finance Member knows that he is not our national Chancellor 
of the Exchequer — not the Neville Chamberlain of India. But what did 
he say? He said that this flight of gold has brought untold wealth to 
those who sold the gold and they have derived 33 per cent, profit and that 
excess profit has been invested in postal cash certificates. T do 
ask him — he may not have the time nor the money to spare 
to make that big enquiry which I suggested the other day— I do ask him 
to make a simple enquiry as to how much poor man’s gold has gone to 
purchase cash certificates. How much of this gold that has come from 
# the poor man is due to starvation, to the rigours of the landholders’ demands 
— and these landholders talked the other day about Bolshevism and so many 
other things. — how much of it is due to the lathi blows of the landholders 
delivered to the ryots worse than the lathi blows of the police given to the 
Congress picketers, how much of this distress gold is due to the sale of 
gold and silver trinkets which fetched not more than 30 to 40 per cent, of 
their value, because, Sir, the goldsmith is a wily craftsman and when he 
sells gold or silver trinkets to the poor villager, like the rupee which the 
Controller of Currency sells for one rupee with five annas worth of .silver in 
it. The silversmith and the goldsmith have learnt the trick from the Control- 
ler of Currency and the silver ornament which they sell to the poorest 
villager contains only five annas worth of silver, yet the latter pays Rs. 1-5-0 
for each tola of silver, one rupee for the silver and five annas making 
charges. For each tola of gold ornament the poor villager pays Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 10 extra over the price of gold for making charges, and though gold sells 
at Rs. 30 to Rs. 33 per tola , the poor villager gets only Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per 
tola of gold. And yet my friend from Bombay, Sir Cowasji Jehangir — I know 
he is a millionaire, he may be a multi -mill ion aire, he supported the Finance 
Member saying that this export of gold has brought a new rejuvenation 
to India, has brought new chances of life to India and to the masses. One 
redeeming feature about the thing is that Sir Cowasji Jehangir was alone 
in that sentiment. The capitalist leader of the Treasury Benches, Sir 
George Schuster, and the capitalist leader of this side, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
T find, on one point at least they agree. Whether my Honourable friend 
did understand the exact implications of what he was saying, or whether he, 
being a great millowner, has to curry favour with the Treasury Benches, 
I do not know, but he expounded fallacies that day to which no other 
busmen* man in Bombay would subscribe and which was contrary to that 
admirable ... 
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An Honourable Member: Is he not your Deputy Leader? 

Mr. B. Das: Wo are not analysing leaders, we are analysing facts. 
That admirable analysis of the export of gold, the Leader of the European 
Group, my Honourable friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, gave — and Sir Leslie 
Hudson is a capitalist, I believe he is a big industrial magnate. (Sir 
Leslie Hudson: “Not a capitalist/') That is why your heart is so soft. 
Sir Leslie Hudson is a business man and a shrewd man at that. He 
gave an analysis which, to my humiliation and to the humiliation of India, 
was controverted by one of the industrial magnates of Bombay. 1 can say 
this here that no other man, no other industrial magnate in Bombay has 
agreed with that opinion of my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 
Sir, 1 was leading to this. I do hope that my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, will ask Sir Thomas Ryan to look into the list of the 
investors in the postal cash certificates. I do not want myself to see the 
names of those investors. I want to know whether these are genuine 
cultivators who forcibly took away the trinkets from their wives' and 
daughters’ hands to satisfy the greed of the landholders to meet the rent 
and other land taxes, or whether these investors were panic-stricken 
Government servants and other fixed salaried men in private offices and 
business houses. This analysis can easily be secured and the Honourable 
Member can give us a reply, province by province, after three days when 
we intend to close this debate. He will find to his utter amazement that 
very little has come from those who are supposed to have profited by the 
sale of gold. Sir, who have profited? The Bombay and Calcutta stock- 
brokers, the bullion exchange brokers, have profited. I wish to take the 
mind of the House back to 1918-19 when there was that big gamble in 
all the stock Exchanges when the share prices went up. My gallant 
friend, Sir Victor Sassoon, is not here, but the firm of E. D. Sassoons, 
which had a capital of 3 or 2J crores, converted their concern into 10 
crores and there was the flight cf capital from India to outside, and today 
Sir Victor Sassoon is playing polo and golf with His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and has no time to come to India. That is how these 
big capitalists manipulate and see that the money flowp from the poor 
man to the rich, and if the rich are foreigners like Sir Victor Sassoon, 
the money goes out of India and never returns. I am not here trying to 
find fault with my Honourable friend ; I am rather giving him many points 
in his favour. Under the circumstances he has to do it, but I do hope 
that he will concede us a little sense, that we have got- a grain of sense 
to appreciate the situation. We understand the situation, but to ask us 
to swallow the pill that the money invested in the postal cash certificates 
has all corne from the ryots in the villages from the profit made by these 
ryots on sale of hoarded gold, which nobody else but the millionaire Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir can swallow r , is too big a bait. (An Honourable Mem- 
ber: “He has not agreed with that/*) CAnother Honourable Member : 
“He is not present.") I think that completes what I have to sav on the 
export of gold. 

Now, I shall analyse the debt position of the Government of India 
and I would invite the attention of the House whether the position there 
ia really as happv as it is depicted by the Honourable the Finance 
Member. I would ask my friends to turn to pages 48 and 49 of the 
Explanatory Memorandum where the figures for the productive and non- 
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productive debt are given. How is it that in spite of a provision of a 
sinking fund and attempts to reduce debts, the non-productive debt is on 
the ascendency. I find that in 1923 it was 203*9 crores, in 1925, 196 
orores. It went down to 181 in 1927 and to 172 in 1928. On the 31st 
March, 1929, it was 170, on the 31st March, 1930, 177*40, 196 crores on 
the 31st March, 1931, 213 crores in 1932 and today it is Bs. 206 crores. In 
spite of the fact that my friend is boasting that he is going to leave sound 
finance for his successor and also a well stored house, even the non-pro- 
ductive debt is increasing. It has increased by nearly 30 crores from 
1929. How am I or the country to think that the Honourable Member 
has created sound financial position for himself or his successor? 

Then, my friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, raised the question of the 
conversion of our sterling debts. We have got some of these scrips in the 
British War Loan too. When England converted nearly 2,000 million 
sterling from 5 per cent, to 8£ per cent., why did not my friend send 
them to England to have them converted? My friend said that he has 
not forgotten it. I want a definite answer from my friend as to whether 
the British Government prevented him from going to the London market 
when the British Government converted their own loans. Then I would 
ask my friend whether he tried to reduce the size of the non-productive 
debt. Some of these are really money which ought not to be borne by 
the Government of India. 

I find under the Political Department there is an item of quit rent for 
the lease of the province of Berar, paid to the Nizam’s Government and 
I find also my friend, Mr. Jog, issuing statements that Berar is going 
to be a province. Why should the Government of India pay this 25 lakhs 
to the Government of the Nizam? Why should not the Government of 
Berar paj T this? That will reduce our expenditure. 


Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Nen- 
Muhammadan Eural): Are not the revenues of Berar included in the 
revenues of the Central Provinces? 

Mr. B. Das: I would refer my Honourable friend to page 599, Demand 
No. 76. 


Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Where does the revenue go? To 
the Berars? 


Mr. B. Das: The Government of India pay the piper and my friend, 
Mr. Jog, enjoys the benefit of sound administration and wise freedom. 
I find that my friend is still giving loans to the Indian States and Indian 
landholders. Some of these are at very low rates of interest. My friend 
knows it well whether some of these loans can really be paid back. I was 
surprised to hear in London that the Nawab of Bahawalpur has been 
given a remission of two crores of rupees over his irrigation debts. I do 
not know whether that is true, but if it is true, we are borrowing moneiy 
in order to give presents to the Indian States and I do not know whether 
that particular State will come into the Federation of India even. There 
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are loans advanced at low rate of interest to the zammaars. I do not 
know why it should be done. I do not like to quote, but it is given on 
pages 852 and 843 of the Demands for Grants. I know that Government 
will give us a day for discussing the White Paper. Even if we discussed 
it the whole day, we cannot go into every aspect of the financial issue. 
My friend has already read the White Paper, at least the financial safe- 
guards and the troubles that his successor will inherit in future. My 
friend has told us how he is trying to reduce our financial burden. If my 
friend is giving this present of two crores to the Bahawalpur Darbar, why 
not a crore to me? Why should not Orissa get a subvention like the 
North-West Frontier Province? These are aspects which we have to dis- 
cuss. I am sorry that wo do not go into this item by item. I can show 
you dozens of items that ought not to have been provided for. 

My friend wants to maintain sound financial position. I want to know 
if he "lias yet devised a machinery whereby loans to Provincial Govern- 
ments are to be advanced. In the Round Table report I find no scheme 
enunciated by which the future Chancellor of the Exchequer will control 
the extravagance of the Provincial Governments and it is too well known, 
Sir, that the Provincial Governments have launched wild schemes which 
weighs down the credit of India. I shall just cite the Bombay Develop- 
ment Scheme, the Punjab Mandi Hydro Electric Scheme which has been 
so much praised in the papers recently. Then there is the Sukker Barrage 
Scheme, the Sutlej Valley Scheme and there are other similar schemes 
in the United Provinces and in Madras. At present my Honourable 
friend has no machinery to control the actions of the Provincial Govern- 
ments and to limit their extravagance nor can he devise rules by which 
similar action on the part of Provincial Governments can be checked in 
future. 

The other day my friend, Mr. Thampan, pointed out to the Honourable 
the Finance Member that the debentures of the land mortgage banks in 
Madras have not yet been recognized by the Government of India and 
thereby the benefits of the banks are limited. Now, if one of the most 
solvent provinces — rather the most solvent province in India, which 
happens to be Madras, — I wish it were Orissa! — if that province cannot 
get that credit from my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, why, 
I ask, should the Indian States, over which this House has no control, 
in fact nor even the Government of India have much control, should get 
loans from the Government of India and thereby create a difficult financial 
situation for the Government and the people? I hope that is a point 
which my Honourable friend will bear in mind and will arrange to have 
that considered when the Government of India Bill comes to be drafted. 

Sir, I would just like to point out certain items of expenditure, parti- 
cularly in the Political Department, which to my mind are of a purely 
provincial character. If certain land has been handed over to British India 
compensation paid to Indian Princes should devolve on the Province which 
enjoys the benefit of that property and, on that account, the Government 
of India should not pay certain compensation; that compensation must 
come from that particular province. I have jotted down a number of 
similar cases. Under Demand No. 66, there is an item of compensation 
paid to Scindia. Then there is an item of compensation, paid to Raja 
Mahendra Man Singh, of Rs. 24,100; and there are similar other items 
there. I think it is time these were reviewed. I find at one place the 
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Political Department gives money to Afghan refugees — and there was an 
item which rose from Es. 80,000 in 1931-82 to Es. 94,000 in 1932-33 and 
to Es. 1,07,800 in 1933-34. I do not know how my Honourable friend 
draws up his Budget, and how he expects the inflow of more refugees 
from Kabul ; anyway, this is an item which I cannot understand and there 
must be some limit set. Then I find that the Nepal Government gets 
Es. 10 lakhs under one sub-head and the next item curiously states “for 
other expenses Es. 9 lakhs”. Sir, in the appropriation account of 1930-31, 
we found an item of Es. 10 lakhs paid to the Amir of Afghanistan two 
years ago, and today again the same item comes to Es. 9,84,000 and 
shown as “for other expenses”. Sir, I do not mind the Political Depart- 
ment making big presents to their protected Princes, but is it fair that it 
should incur extravagant expenditure and would this make up for the 
sound financial position of the Government of India? Sir, my friend may 
be satisfied, but I am not satisfied. 

So, Sir, I have already indicated lo my friend certain lines of economy 
and the largest economy will come of course from the military side. I 
have also indicated, not only this year, but for the last three years, how 
he can raise revenue by equalising the excise duty and the import duty 
on kerosene. Of course this protection they received and continue to 
receive, because the oil people have got the protection fever from my 
Bombay friends. There is no necessity for this at all, and there would 
accrue an additional income of Es. 1,25,00,000 which would give him, if 
he so desired, the immediate chance to reduce taxation even this year? 
and, Sir, my friend must bear in mind that this year the taxation must 
be reduced. I believe my friend is quite aware that there is a hue and 
cry that there is too much dumping from Japan, calling for anti-dumping 
legislation against Japanese goods. Nearly two months ago, 1 would not 
have subscribed to such a policy, but today I am wholeheartedly for 
putting on a heavy tariff on Japan. Now, that may bring in to my 
Honourable friend a crore or two crores, but I am wholeheartedly for 
putting high tariff on Japanese goods. Japan, Sir, is a blot on human 
civilization, and Japan is not only a menace to India politically, but she 
is proving too dangerous and menacing to India’s industrial development. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces. 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I thank the Honourable the Finance Member 
for the able and exhaustive survey of the financial position. But, I regret 
that in hi 8 whole speech he has not given consolation to poorer classes who 
inhabit this country. During the days of depression, it is essential that 
the taxes should be lowered and large works should be started tc find 
employments for poorer classes. Here we find just the reverse. Sir, taxes 
have been raised and the surcharge of 25 per cent imposed last year has 
not yet been removed. This is no consolation to poorer classes. The poor 
man does not know whether the credit of my friend, the Honourable the 
Finance Member, has been raised in the markets of London and New York. 
He is simply concerned how he can live more comfortably and economi- 
cally in his own village or town and this he can do only if the burdens of 
taxes are lightened and work provided to reduce unemployment. 

My esteemed friend, the Finance Member, in his speech said that the 
Government have acquired out of a total of 127 a sum of 93 crores. This 
money has not been spent for lightening the burden of taxation. I thought 
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that he should have at least forgone the taxes on the income between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 the victims of which are only the poor and ignorant 
people of India. The amount of revenue which the Government derive 
from these taxes is very small. The increase in the income-tax as given 
in the Explanatory Memorandum is only 21 lakhs. Last year at an expen- 
diture of four lakhs, he gave only 17 lakhs by giving a strong resentment to 
a very large number of people and by depriving men of small ornaments 
from the necessities of life. May I venture to ask, Sir, can he not give a 
contribution of this small sum of 17 lakhs out of his receipt of 9B crores 
which he himself admits that he has acquired? Sir, I may say, a person, 
who has gained 93 crores from unexpected quarters, can certainly afford to 
forgo an income of 17 lakhs. I say unexpected, because it is the good luck 
and not the skill of any person that this money has been obtained. I would 
like that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, should be pleased 
to mention in his final reply of the relief he has given to the poor people 
out of his profit of 93 crores. What taxes lie is prepared to forgo in oi'der 
to give this relief? 

We, the elected Members, suggested on the last occasion of the Finance 
Bill that the income-tax level should not be lowered and that the price of 
postcards and stamps should not be raised. The Legislative Assembly 
accepted this suggestion, but these cuts were restored by certification. At 
that time neither the Assembly nor the Executive Council could foresee the 
unexpected income of Rs. 93 crores. But this amount has now been 
obtained and it is not too much for me to suggest that, according to the 
wishes of the majority of the Assembly, the income-tax level should not be 
lowered, that is, persons whose income is between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 
should not be asked to pay income-tax and that the price of postcards 
should be lowered from nine pies to six pies. Sir, as regards the lowering of 
the minimum limit of taxable income from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 1,000, I feel it 
my duty to declare on the floor of this House that much discontent is pre- 
vailing in the country as the result of this scheme since it has been intro- 
duced, because the taxation of income to the amount of Rs. 1 ,000 is causing 
great hardship to people of moderate means everywhere in India. Sir, they 
generally do not and cannot keep accounts and so it is not easy for them 
to prove to the satisfaction of Income-tax officers that they Are not liable 
to the tax. They are absolutely at the mercy of the Income-tax Depart- 
ment. Can it be expected that a man earning about Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 a day, 
sucli as the cart owners, tongawallaa , pan and bidi sellers, ice and soda 
stall-keepers, watch repairers and other small shop-keepers and commission 
agents, will keep regular accounts to show what the income exactly is? 
In the absence of proper account books, on receipt of the reports of the 
subordinates or for the good show with empty boxes exhibited by small shop- 
keepers the Income-tax Officers are quite justified to make any estimate of 
their income. The income-tax being a direct tax is itself unpopular, but the- 
change in lowering the minimum limit is no doubt felt very much by those 
affected and as they cannot prove their exemption plea satisfactorily, they 
are the worst victims in this direction. If the public could not get this 
benefit, then it matters little to them whether 93 crores is or is not gained. 
This money is mostly obtained from poorer classes. The major portion of 
it is what is called the * ‘distress’ ’ gold and it is right to demand that a 
portion of this “distress’ * gold should be spent in removing the distress of 
the poor people. 

The second point which I should like to know is whether the Finance- 
Member can contribute any portion of this unexpected income of 93 crores 
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towards helping the industries. The South African Government, as my 
■esteemed friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, pointed out, a few days back, has 
given one and a half million sterling to restore the dying industries of the 
country. Will it not be possible, Sir, for the Honourable the Finance 
Member of the Government of India to set apart two crores of rupees out of 
98 crores to improve the dying industries of this country? We all know 
that the tea is badly hit and a paltry sum of one erore would restore this 
tea to its old position of prosperity. If the Government do not help them 
in such matters, may I ask, Mr. Deputy President, what is the Govern- 
ment for? Is it only to pass Ordinances and to interfere in the religious 
affairs of the Mussalmans? This, I say, because the Government opposed a 
very simple motion for the circulation of my Bill which was supported by 
all the Muslim Members who spoke on the motion and which was no doubt 
a harmless motion. The Government should help the dying industries of 
this country without further delay. They should also help fo raising the 
price level of agricultural products* 

The next question is the question of cut. I welcome the restoration of 
cuts, but I do not like the piecemeal action. The Government adopted two 
measures for economy in 19.31. One a surcharge of 25 per cent on all taxes, 
and the other, the emergency cut of 10 per cent, and I would like that 
both these emergency measures should now be removed. The surcharge 
should be withdrawn and the cuts should be restored. If saving is to be 
•effected, it should be effected by revising the Lee concessions which were 
awarded at a time when the price level was very high and the then salaries 
were not sufficient to attract persons from England. The position has now 
changed. A large number of Indians are now being recruited to fill up the 
posts which at one time were reserved for the Europeans, and also the 
price level has fallen to the level of pre-war days. T say, Sir, that it is, 
therefore, desirable that the salaries which we gave before the war should 
now be given in these days. We had a good deal of talk about "contract”. 
Was the Lee concessions made a part of the contract at the time of the 
appointment of the officers recruited before 1924? If the Lee concessions 
could be given after their appointment, why can they not be removed now 
when the circumstances have changed? I could not calculate the amount 
of saving by withdrawing these concessions, but I would request my esteem- 
ed friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to make these calculations and enlighten 
the House. But, T am certain that these concessions would be able to 
restore the entire 10 per cent cut to the entire services. 

May I invite the attention of my Honourable friend, the Director-Gene- 
ral of Posts and Telegraphs, with regard to the general complaint of Indian 
traders for the increase from Its. 15 to Rs. 20 being registration fee for 
abbreviated telegraphic addresses ? It is absolutely idle for the Government 
to draw a comparison for this purpose between India and the United 
Kingdom unless comparison of volume of business in this country and the 
United Kingdom is made and a proportionate charge is fixed. Every one 
Tmows that the Indian commercial community is passing through a. time of 
unprecedented financial depression and that it is not the time to increase 
charges which are bound to decrease revenue. If the Government can see 
the matter from a business point of view, 1 hope they will be well advised to 
have the charge reduced to Be. 10 which will attract the attention of those 
•who have abstained till now to have their addresses registered and thus the 
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Government can get more money from this agency without extra expense in 
running the Department. Sir, I am. raising this point not only for my 
personal advantage, because, since the rate was raised, I decided not to 
continue my address registered which was used to be registered for the last 
30 or 40 years, and this I have done to discourage Government's wrong 
policy. I have been prompted to draw your attention, simply because I 
have been receiving numerous representations from my own constituency, 
the seven cities of the United Provinces. 

Sir, the next point which I would like to take up is what was mentioned 
the other day by several speakers, that the rupee at present is a token 
'coin. Its value in silver is between six and seven annas. It is really a 
note, printed, not on a paper, but on silver; therefore it is desirable that 
there should be a rupee currency reserve similar to the paper currency 
reserve, because both are token coins, and the measures adopted by the 
Finance Member in placing one token coin as a reserve for another is a 
kind of reasoning in circle. I, therefore, urge that a rupee currency reserve 
should be established and that bullion in gold or silver should be set apart. 
I also like to find reasons why on this occasion the gold reserve was not 
increased. In reply to certain questions, the Finance Member said that 
there had been no increase in gold reserve. When India has sold gold 
worth 107 crores during the last 15 months, why a portion of it was not 
purchased to increase the gold reserve ? 

The next thing which I also like to press is that the gold reserve of 
every kind should remain in India and not in England. 

I also like to refer the grievances of Muslims in the Services. We have 
been pressing, year after year, and we have been hearing vague promises 
also, year after year, from the Honourable Members of the Government of 
India. We have exhausted our patience and we are now beginning to feel 
that the Government pay no attention, simply because we are not following 
the methods which alone can direct their attention. 

[At this stage, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. B. X. Shanmukham Chettv) 
vacated the Chair which was occupied bv Sir Hari Singh Gour.l 

t 

I am not pressing it from the communalist point of view, nor T want to 
lower the efficiency of the services. The efficiency should be maintained at 
all costs and the standard of recruitment should be raised as high ns pos- 
sible. Mussalmnns never demanded that the efficiency should be lowered, 
but what thev resent is that, after fixing the high standard, the Muslims 
should be left out simply because they have not obtained a still higher 
imaginary standard. I take a concrete example. Suppose the standard of 
recruitment for a service is matric and it is expected that this person 
would be able to carry on the work of that particular job : then the 
Muslim matric should not be excluded on the ground that he is not a 
B.A. or LL.B. When matric is fixed as a qualification for a service, the 
degrees of B.A. and LL.B. should not be considered to be a better 
qualification. Frequently it has been observed that a graduate is suited 
for some kind of work and a matric is suited for a different kind of job 
■and a non-matric is suited for some other employment. It will not be 
adding to the efficiency of the service if M.A.’s and. LL.B.’s are 
recruited for jobs intended for persons who can simply read and 
write. I am, therefore, Sir, pressing the Muslim claims not with a 
view to lowering the efficiency, but from a broader point of view. Every 
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Indian in this House claims that Indians should be recruited for services. 
What is the reason for demanding Indianisaticn ? I see only one answer 
and that is that we want loaves and fishes for our own people. Now, I 
use the same argument for reserving certain shares for the Muslims. 
Indianisation should mean In di an i sat ion with equal opportunities to all, 
and not monopoly of a certain section. On the floor of this House it has 
repeatedly been said that the Muslims should be given equal opportunities, 
but those opportunities are not of equal value. The Muslims no doubt can 
apply for any post, but their applications are not returned. They are given 
equal opportunities, but the Selecting Authorities select non-Muslims and 
hence, though the Muslims enjoy equal opportunities, unfortunately these 
opport unities are not of equivalent value. I, therefore, urge upon the 
Government that they should see that the minorities not only enjoy equal 
privileges, but that these privileges should be of equal value. 

Sir, today I press the point of reservation of seats for Muslims for an 
entirely different reason. I am a great believer in Hindu-Muslim Unity, 

1 strongly feel that the harmonious relations could be established if the 
vexatious points were all removed. The most vexatious point that we 
have seen in questions on the floor of the House is the Services. My 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, the Deputy Leader of the 
Independent Party, the other day suggested a method which is the method 
by means of which harmonious relations can be obtained and I may also 
point out that in the long run these suggestions would pay better to the 
Hindu community than the clamouring criticisms of my learned friend, 
the Deputy Leader of the Nationalist Party, and I, therefore, end by 
suggesting that in the interests of efficiency, peace and justice, the seats 
for the Muslims should be fixed without lowering the qualification required 
for recruitment of each class of Service. I also wish to draw the attention 
of the Government to another important matter which concerns Muslim 
women in India. The fact is this, that, according to Muslim law', there 
are several cases relating to conjugal rights and divorce in which the said 
law cannot take its proper course unless the judge or kazi is a Muslim. 
For instance, if a man becomes unable to discharge the duties of a husband 
towards his wife, on account of insanity, loss of limb, leprosy or any other 
such mishap, in that case, she is fully entitled to apply to a Court for 
legal separation. But the Muslim law strictly enjoins that the judicial 
officer or kazi , appointed by the Government, for deciding such cases should 
be a Muslim, otherwise the legal separation in the eyes of the Muslim law 
will be considered invalid. I think I must place before you, Sir, one 
more illustration for the consideration of the House in general and the 
Government in particular, wdien a man leaves his house without informa- 
tion to his wife. He remains absent from home for several years. No 
news of him are heard. His wife has no other means of livelihood and 
cannot re-marry any other man until a legal separation is effected, w r hicb 
can in no way be carried out, unless the judge is a Muslim. So, in the 
absence of any such judge, what will be the consequences? She appeals 
to a Court of which the judge is a non-Muslim and he, in the usual way, 
effects the legal separation. Now, if she, becoming satisfied with this 
decision, marries another man, this second marriage will be an. invalid 
one in the eyes of her religion, and thus she will be leading an immora 
life. If she is not satisfied with the decision of that Court, she does not 
marry on grounds of religious prohibitions. How is she then to lead her 
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life? How is she to provide for lier young children? Sir, the poor little 
creatures fall one by one from her lap as innocent victims to starvation. 
She herself either welcomes mad temptations or gradually consumes to 
death. May I ask, Sir, is it not a picture worth pitying? Is it not the duty 
of a good Government to safeguard the interest of the weaker sex to whom 
refined culture and civilised manners of our own days demand reverence? 
Sir, I wanted to move a Resolution on the subject and was waiting to get 
a chance in the ballot for the Just several years, but unfortunately I could 
not get a proper place till today and I have taken this opportunity to say 
a few words on the question. Now, the only remedy to do away with 
this evil is that the Government may be pleased to issue instructions either 
to appoint sharai kazis to decide cases relating to restoration of conjugal 
rights, dissolution of marriages, and divorces in which only Muslims may 
be the parties, or that, in the alternative, such cases be tried by such 
Muslim judicial officers who may be well versed in Islamic law. Sir, it is 
a simple thing to do and I hope the Government will realize their responsi- 
bility to take necessary action in the matter and thus will help the helpless 
class to alleviate their endless troubles and miseries in this direction. In 
conclusion, let me inform the House that this is not a new demand, but 
we were trying for it since a very long time. In 1917, on the occasion, of 
the visit of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India just 
before the introduction of the Montford Reform Scheme, a deputation of 
leading Ulemas and prominent Muslims — attending upon him in this Capital 
City under the leadership of Maulana Hafiz Mohamad Ahmad Marhoom 
Molitamim Darul Oloom Deobund — put forth in an item of their address 
a proposal to the same effect. No doubTit is a discouraging thought that 
it has not received the least attention on the part of the Government as 
yet. My demand is very modest, Sir, and only executive orders from the 
Government can serve my purpose. My Honourable and esteemed friend, 
Sir Harry Haig, has already declared on behalf of the Government, only 
a fortnight ago, that it is the duty of the Government to alleviate “human 
suffering* * and to “promote the welfare of the race” and that the question 
which “affects the lives and welfare of all the people as human beings” 
receives the prompt attention by the Government. I, therefore, have 
every hope that no delay will now occur to take necessary 'steps in this 
direction. 

Another important item upon which I wish to draw the attention dl 
the Government is the question of prohibition of liquor in this country. I 
had a chance of moving a Resolution in the year 1925 on the subject which 
was carried by an overwhelming majority, but, I am sorry to say, it has 
been treated by the Government as a dead letter. May I ask, Sir, it is 
not the right moment to undertake this reform? Is it not a thing which 
will help us to get peace and happiness in this and in the world to come? 
Sir, is it not a fact that irrespective of their religious and political differ- 
ences, all the sections of Indians are in favour of this reform? Then, why 
the Government do not undertake to introduce a Bill on the subject to 
carry out the wishes of the elected Indians in this House. Where there 
is a will, there is a way." 

The last item I wish to bring to the notice of my Honourable ^friend, 
the Army Secretary, is with regard to the very unsympathetic administra- 
tion of the Cantonments in India, both from the point of view of the 
people and the house-owners of the Cantonments. This Honourable house 
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is no doubt aware that there is a large class of house-owners in Canton- 
ments who have invested enormous amounts in house property constructed 
for the residence of Military officers at the express desire and request of 
the Military authorities in the past. Time there was, when the Military 
authorities, anxious to have suitable houses for the residence of Military 
officers in Cantonments, gave all sorts of assistance in the grant of free- 
R ites to the people to induce them to invest their money in building resi- 
dential houses in the Cantonments. Tn the spirit of loyal co-operation and 
help of the Military authorities, people built a large number of houses in 
the Cantonments on sites granted to them either free of rent or on lease on 
very nominal rents. The Military authorities thus appreciated this response 
of the people and gave them all facilities in the matter of the realisation 
of rents and in the protection of their interests in property. 

Sir, all this is changed now. The time-honoured and century old rights 
in house property, 1 regret to say, Sir, are being snatched away in a 
manner which is hardly compatible with justice and the spirit that led to 
the springing up of this property all over the Cantonments in India. The 
Government have now tightened their meshes in case of old grants and 
even in case of privately-owned lands) which is the case in several 
Cantonments that were originally small and were extended in subse- 
quent years by inclusion of privately-owned areas. I think the Gov- 
ernment are in various shapes pressing house-owners to acknowledge 
Government ownership of land. That such a demand should be made 
after long, peaceful and undisturbed possession of land under houses 
which have changed hands several times since the original construc- 
tion and in. case of many of which it is now impossible to trace the original 
owner is nothing short of a campaign of liarrassment to house-owners. I 
may say, Sir, that the Government take their stand on the presumption 
that all land in Cantonments belongs to the Government without coming 
forward to prove with documentary evidence as to when the land was 
acquired, how it was acquired and what compensation was paid. According 
to mv information. Sir, cases have been instituted against private house- 
owners in several Cantonments resulting in great harassment and losses 
to them and I cannot understand what is to be gained by proceedings of 
this character. Free grant of land was the invariable custom in the past 
and, if land is held without any lease and without payment of any rent, it 
is as good as privately-owned land, and for the Government to think of 
withdrawing this concession which was freely given at the time when the 
Govenment wanted the people to invest money in the construction of 
houses for military officers, is hardly fair and reconcilable to the opt-pro- 
fessed policy of the Government for the preservation of interests of house- 
owners in the Cantonments. 

But the withdrawal of this long-enjoyed right is not all that forms the 
grievances of the house-owners in these days. Their woes are many and 
varied. In many Cantonments, houses are lying vacant, for the Govern- 
ment have constructed their own quarters for military officers. To induce 
people to construct bungalows for military officers in the beginning and 
then to make those houses unproductive of rent by constructing Government 
quarters for the officers is a line of action hardly defensible. In several 
Cantonments, Sir, where privately-owned houses are still in demand, the 
Government have embarked on a campaign of resumption by force. In 
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the No wshera Cantonment, four bungalows have recently been resumed and. 
taken possession of by force. I say, Sir, by force, because the procedure 
adopted was that the owner was served with a notice that the Government 
intended to resume the land and to take possession of the property standing 
thereon after a month. On the expiry of that period, the Military Lands 
Officer entered the bungalows and declared that those bungalows had 
passed into the possession of the Government. Now, Sir, can you imagine 
a more arbitrary and a more indefensible method of resumption than this? 
If the Government think that they have a right to do so, the proper course 
for the Government was to establish their right of resumption in a Court 
of law and to institute a civil suit of ejectment so that the relative claims 
of the house-owner and the Government in the land should have been 
detenu in od by the Judicial Court. It- is not only this, Sir, that the 
Government have taken possession of these houses illegally at the point 
of bayonet, but the Government have not paid a single pie as compensation 
for the building standing on the land said to have been resumed. In the 
notice of resumption, it was proposed to pay some very nominal amounts, 
but the owner refused to take those amounts making it clear that the 
Government had no right to resume the land. The Government resorted 
to the method which, I submit, Sir, does not bring credit to the Govern- 
ment. Sir, it is evident that when a military officer of the Government 
enters a property with a view to taking possession of it, the house ownei 
cannot resist such a move and, if he does that, he is liable to prosecution 
for obstruction of a Government servant while performing his duty. This 
method of seizing property has caused consternation amongst the house 
owners in the Cantonments and, for this reason, Sir, you know very well 
that in the last Session of the All-India Cantonments Conference held at 
Lahore, a unanimous and strong protest was recorded against this method 
of destroying house owners* rights and interests in property in the Canton- 
ments. 

Sir. house owners* woes in these days are numerous. At every step 
there is some denial of old rights in the land and some untenable demand 
made on behalf of the Government. If a house remains unoccupied for 
several years as a residential building ?:nd the house owner thinks of 
converting it into a business shop just to make it yield $ome income, 
he is asked by the Government to execute a lease for the site on the 
plea that there is a change of purpose in the building. If a house owner 
wants to put up additional buildings on the open space he has in his 
possession, the Government, step in with a demand of rent on the pl-^a 
that additional buildings are sought to be built though there is no muni- 
cipal objection to the building thereon. Even in the case of leased land, 
where a part of it is not built upon, demand for additional rent is made 
if a building is sought to be built on the vacant space though the rent 
is being paid for the whole land leased from the very beginning. 

All these. Sir, are the recently invented methods of harassing hoi Q e 
owners and of impairing their valued rights in house property, in utter 
forgetfulness of the fact that the owners of the houses are those very 
persons who came forward at the request of the Government in good old 
days to invest their money in budding houses for military officers. 

Then, Sir, there are some very funnv and mischievous sections in the 
House Accommodation Act. Under the provisions of that Act, the Officer 
Commanding the station, when wishing to appropriate a house, fixes the 
rent for it and also determines the amount and extent of repairs to be 
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done to it. It is a matter of common experience that the rent fixed by 
him in most cases is inadequate and the repairs demanded are in almost 
all cases of prohibitive character. Now, Sir, before 1980, if the house 
owner did not agree to the rent offered or to the repairs demanded, it was 
the Government that was to go to a Court of law to establish the reason- 
ableness of the amount and the extent of repairs required and th e amount 
of rent offered. All this was quietly changed by an amending Act of 19o0 
and the position today is that if the house owner does not accept the 
rent offered, it is he who is to go to the Court and to initiate judicial 
proceedings to establish that the rent offered is low and the repairs 
demanded are excessive. I have reason to believe, Sir, that there have 
been several cases in the past where notices of appropriation of houses 
were given, with low rents and demands of heavy repairs and the house 
owners had to go to the Court of law and then the notices were with- 
drawn, but no compensation was paid to him for the loss and worry 
suffered by him in making a reference to the Court. I submit, Sir, that 
the position I have explained according to my information is most abnormal 
indeed. I may say, Sir, that the Government are in the position of a 
tenant and if the house-owner does not agree to the rent offered and the 
latter has a right to appropriate the house, it is for the tenant' to go to 
the Court to establish , that the rent offered and the repairs demanded are 
not unreasonable. The reverse of this is the position since 1930; it has 
caused great trouble and harassment to the house owners and the columns 
of the Cantonment Advocate are full of cases where a widow, who happened 
to be the owner of a single house, the rent of which is tli e only source 
of her livelihood, has been harassed by notices of appropriation in which 
ridiculously low rents have been offered and very heavy repairs demanded. 
This is a situation on which no righc thinking person can compliment 
the Government. 

Then, again, Sir, in this very Act the house owner is bound to band 
over the house in a state of reasonable repair to be determined by an 
officer of the Military Engineering Services at the time the house is given 
on lease. One of the conditions of the lease is that the house will be 
handed back to the lessor in a similar state of repair. When express 
remedy is provided in the Act for the Government to put the house in 
a state of repair at the time of the sand ion of the lease, there should be 
a corresponding remedy to ensure the fact that the house is handed back 
to the owner in that very state on the expiry of the lease. 

Sir, I need not dilate on the disabilities and troubles of the house 
owners in these days. These are multiplying, as the activities of the 
Land Department created by the Government are growing. The Govern- 
ment seem to be trying to squeeze out every drop of blood from the house 
owner, by demands for enhancement of rent for the land, by offer of low 
rents in case of appropriation, by demand of crushing repairs to suit 
the fancies of the military officers at the time of appropriation and by 
ether like methods. 

But if the house owners are faring so badly on account of the oppressive 
character of land administration, the people in general in the Cantonment? 
are faring no better. 

Then Sir, there is no limit to the misuse of section 289 of the Canton- 
ments Act, which deals with the removal and exclusion of Cantonment 
residents from Cantonments. Though I have no sympathy with the civil 
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disobedience movement and T am a staunch supporter for law and order, 

I feel it my duty to say that, I understand, in the year 1930 , this section 
was ruthlessly applied without legal enquiry in case of persons who were 
supposed to . have closed their shops on any particular day either , in 
sympathy with the so-called national movement or for fear of Congress 
leaders, or for certain domestic reason or they simply attended any public 
meeting without taking any active part therein. I have reason to believe, 
Sir, that a number of respectable and law abiding people, believing in 
co-operation with the Government, were either expelled from certain 
Cantonments or were served with notices of expulsion, or at least their 
firearms with licences were ordered to be deposited in the Police Ghowki 
which naturally turned some of them, tv*) become non-co-operators for obvious 
reasons and I think it was a wrong policy to adopt such measures without 
making a thorough investigation in each ease. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the representation of Cantonments 
in the Assembly where the Cantonment law is framed and where the 
grievances of the Cantonment people can he discussed. At present small 
groups of Cantonments are included in large City Constituencies in which 
the Cantonment group forms a negligible part and has consequently no 
determining force with regard to the course of elections. Th e result is 
that there is very little chance under the present svstem of a Cantonment 
resident being returned to the Assembly. Lucky chances there may be and 
myself standing here may be taken to be the product of that chance. What 
the Cantonment people desire is that in view of their being governed bv 
n special law and in consideration of their having interests of special 
character in Cantonments they should have special and extra representa- 
tion in the Assembly. They would he satisfied even if two additional 
seats by nomination are granted to them in the Assembly. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of taxation in the Cantonments. 
There is hardly a Cantonment where the burden of taxation is not felt 
and where the incidence of taxation is not much greater than what it is 
in the neighbouring city. The peon^e are groaning under the burden of 
taxation, for, partly owing to the reduction of the garrison, anrj partly due 
to the economic depression, business in Cantonment has dwindled and 
is steadily dwindling and the tax-paving capacity of the peonle has conse- 
quently been much affected. Tt is time therefore, that the Government 
should appoint a Special Committee to go through the whole question of 
taxation and to put it on an equitable basis 

But the more crying need than this is the overhauling of the Canton, 
ments Act. This Act was dratted in a great h urrv in 1993 ' 

F it was admitted by the then Army Secretary and His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief that the Act was a hast-v product, and had 
numerous defects. The working of the Act during the last eight rears 
has revealed serious defects. The political conditions around us have sinco 
then changed very fast and it is verv necessary, Sir, that the Government 
should go through the whole Act and bring its provisions on a line with an 
up-to-date municipal administration with due regard to the circumstances 
arising out of the stationing of the troops in those areas. 

Before T conclude. Sir, I think T should refer to the great wrong done 
to the Cantonment people by refusing them a seat on the Tt. T. C. People 
possessing highest qualifications downwards to the Urdu knowing class and 
representing almost all the constituencies and interests were no doubt sent 
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to England, but Government qould. find not a single suitable man to send 
to B. T. C. to . represent the Cantonment interest generally and house 
owners and traders interests particularly. I think a (population of a million 
people has thus been ignored in this matter altogether, because they were 
governed by a law that was in some of its sections of a Bemi martial 
character and their interests in land and Cantonment property were of 
special and enormous character. Sir, many constitutional changes were 
required to be made before the Cantonment administration was brought on 
truly democratic lines, I may be pardoned, Sir, if I say that the people out- 
side the Cantonments were not fully acquainted with the special disabilities 
of the Cantonment people. There were cogent reasons to convince the 
Government, but I am sorry all went unheeded. Sir, it was surely not 
impossible to find one man in the Cantonment who could usefully help in 
the making of the future Constitution of India and who could at the same 
time represent the special need and claims of the Cantonment people. Am 
I to understand, Sir, that such is the fate of those who believe in “Co-opera- 
tion" with the Government? If not, will the Government consider the 
desirability to nominate some one to the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
which is going to meet this year? Sir. wo take the Government into our 
confidence, hut we find Government do not take us into their confidence. 
May I ask mv Honourable friends on the Treasury Benches, are they doing 
justice to us? Are thev doing justice to the forces which want moderation 
to (prevail in this country? Sir, I do not want to take up the time of the 
House any more and conclude my speech by saying “To do a thing right 
today, means less trouble tomorrow". 

Bhai Parma Hand (Ambnla Division: Nnn-Afuhammadan) : Sir, some 
days ago, I put certain questions to the Finance Member. I asked what 
was the total amount of income from income-tax and super-tax realised 
from the various communities in the Punjab. The Finance Member thought 
that that question could not be answered and that it was not practicable 
to ascertain the amount according to realisation from various communities. 
Another question that I asked was, what was the total number of assessees 
of various communities in the Punjab. Even after some supplementary 
questions, the Finance Member did not answer us and left us to draw our 
own inferences in the matter just as we liked. My point in putting those 
questions was that in the Punjab the people who pav the major portion of 
the income-tax and super-tax were the Hindus and that it was that com- 
munity that had been treated by His Majesty's Government and the 
Government of India with the grossest- injustice and unfairness. There- 
fore, I take this opportunity to ventilate our grievances before the 
Government and to show that- injustice was done to the Hindus and the 
Sikhs in the Communal Award that was given by the Prime Minister. 

I rise to make a protest against the Communal Award by His Majesty's 
Government in so far as it concerns the Hindus of the Punjab. I would 
be failing in mv duty if I do not convey to this House and to the Govern- 
ment that the Hindus of the Punjab feel greatly perturbed and dissatisfied 
with the treatment meted out to them during the last two years. Indeed 
the feeling of dissatisfaction and discontent is so universal and so intense 
that I find it difficult to express it in words. It is very well indicated by 
the Hindu and Sikh members' united decision from taking any part in the 
proceedings of the Punjab Legislative Council. 
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This Communal Award is a great constitutional, wrong and a serious 
political blunder. But before I take up tiiis discussion, I wish to point out 
two things. In the first place, 1 have to draw tiie attention of this Honour- 
able House to the general cry that has been raised to protect and safeguard 
the minorities in the future Constitution of India. Tins fact is entirely 
ignored that the Hindus of the Punjab are in a minority in the province 
and, on account of the peculiar position and close proximity of the Punjab 
fco independent Muslim neighbours, they are subject to the risk and dangers 
in a much greater degree than the Muslim minority in any other province 
of India. The Government, however, instead of keeping this point in view, 
have confused this Hindu minority with Hindu majority of other provinces 
and have, from the very beginning of the constitutional investigations, 
given them what is commonly called a step-motherly treatment. The 
Punjab Hindus made a protest m the Pirst Pound Table Conference, because 
they were given only one representative while the Muslims had four. 
Again, at the time of the Second Pound Table Conference, when additions 
were made, moro representatives were given to them who had already got 
more. Then came the Communal Award which, in a way, marks the 
culmination of their trouble, as by this the Hindus of the Punjab, instead 
oi being given any weightage, Lave got less than they deserved on popula- 
tion basis. 

The second thing is that the Punjab Hindus, having full consciousness 
of their weaknesses and one-sided attitude of the Government, took a practi- 
cal view of the situation and, instead of following abstract political theories, 
decided on co-operation with the Statutory Commission not minding the 
odium they shall have to incur with the public and the press. In 1926, 
the Hindu Sabha contested the Council election with the Congress and 
defeated the Congress almost at every point. This attitude of the Punjab 
Hindus was particularly noted by the Simon Commission: 

“From the Third Council. ” 

Beferring to the Punjab Council, they say : 

“The Swarajists had practically disappeared, the Nationalist, — Unionist Party 
contained a reduced number of Hindus and became almost entirely Muhammadan. The 
main body of the Hindus organised themselves into a party principally representative of 
urban interests find in clear touch with the Government than any other previous Hindu 
group. . . The Punjab Legislature has not attempted at any time to bring administration 
to a standstill and has on occasions shown itself ready to risk unpopularity both in 
support of the Government on matters affecting law and order and imposing taxation. 
It has shown itself more interested in practical affairs than in the political abstrac- 
tions.” 

In return for this co-operation, they have got the Communal Award. 

I wish to turn now to the constitutional aspect of the Award. In 
tracing its origin, we go back to the time of the Lucknow Pact. That was 
a time when there was a good-will between the communities, and Hindu- 
Muslim tension was practically non-existent. It was then that the Congress 
and the Muslim League entered into a Pact, though admitting separate 
electorates as a part of the Constitution of the country. The question 
arises, why has this Communal settlement been discarded and who is 
responsible for re-opening the question? We do not know; at least we 
have no definite evidence on this point. It may be said that the Congress 
politicians wanted to do away with the system of separate electorates. 
Even if that be so, that system still remains and neither the Muslims nor 
the Government ever thought of its removal. Thus there seems to be no 
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reason why the communal proportions should have been reshuffled at all: 
However, what we know definitely is the demands of the Muslim leaders in 
presenting the 14 points to the country including separate electorate as one. 

I say that the Muslim claims were unreasonable even going to the length 
of absurdity and, to make this position clear, 1 shall have to depend not on 
my own individual opinion, but on a quite impartial and responsible 
evidence. In the first place, if the Lucknow Pact was to be discarded and 
we had to settle about the rights of the minorities, the only reasonable 
course was to adopt and follow the rules that had been laid down by the 
Minorities Committee of the League of Nations, of which India was a mem- 
ber, for tho settlement of the rights of the minorities in the country. It is 
a pity that this offer frequently made on the part of the Hindus was never 
considered seriously by the other parties. 

Let us now turn to the Montagu-Chelmsford Report which says : 

“We conclude unhesitatingly that the history of self -Government among the nations 
who developed it and spread it throughout the world is decisively against the admission 
by the State of any divided allegiance against the State’s arranging its members in any 
way which encourages them to think of themselves primarily as citizens of any smaller 
unit than itself . . . The communal system stereo-types existing relations. We regard 
any system of communal electorates as a very serious hindrance to the development 
of the self-governing principle.’ * 

In spite of the above clear verdict however, they were constrained to 
give effect to separate electorates, because of the existence of the Lucknow 
Pact by which they found themselves bound. 

Next we come to the evidence of the two important bodies appointed 
by the Parliament. The first is the Indian Central Committee which car- 
ried on their discussions, with regard to the communal problem, for several 
months and gave the following decision : 

“In provinces in which they are in a minority, Muslims should be given the privilege 
of having seats reserved for them in a' Joint Electorate either on a population basis or 
on a voting strength whichever may be more favourable to them; and, further, they 
should be permitted to contest seats in general constituencies beyond the number 
actually reserved for them. Similarly seats for Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab and for 
the Sikhs in other provinces, where their numerical strength entitles them to repre- 
sentation, should be reserved in Joint Electorates either on a population basis or on 
their voting strength whichever may be more favourable to them and, further, they 
should be permitted to contest seats in general constituencies beyond the number 
actually reserved for them.” 

The other body, that iB the Statutory Commission, which visited and 
toured throughout the country, discussed the Punjab problem and arrived 
at the following conclusions : 

“Our own opinion is that in view of the existing condition and of the weakness of 
the Muslim minority in six out of the eight provinces, the present scale of weightage 
in favour of the Muhammadans might properly be retained. Thus the proportion to be 
allotted to them of the seats filled from the general constituencies (other than the 
general European constituencies) would be determined as at present.” 

Turning to the claims of the Muslims and rejecting them totally they 
add:) 

“But a claim has been put forward for a guarantee of Muslim representation 
which goes further than this. This claim goes to the length of seeking to preserve the 
full security for the representation now provided for Muslims in those six provinces 
and at the same time to enlarge in Bengal and the Punjab, the present proportion of 
seats secured to tho community by separate electorates to figures proportionate to their 
ratio of population. This would give Muhammadans a fixed and unalterable majority 
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of the general constituency seats in both provinces. We cannot go so far. The 
continuance of the present scale of weightage in the six provinces could not in the 
absence of a ' new general agreement between tho communities equitably be combined 
with so great a departure from the existing allocation in Bengal and the Punjab, 
it would be unfair that the Muhammadans should retain the very considerable weightage 
they now enjoy, in the six provinces and that there should at the same time be imposed 
in the face of Hindu and Sikh opposition a definite Muslim majority in the Punjab 
and Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the electorates. 

On the other hand, if by agreement separate electorates were abandoned and if 
Muslims, Sikhs and Hindus were prepared to seek election through Joint Electorates 
covering all three communities, we should still be prepared to see this combined with 
the preservation of the present numerical pioportion secured to tho Muhammadans by 
separate electorates in the six other provinces. We make this last suggestion whicii 
really involves giving the Muslim community the advantage of a choice between the 
two courses to follow.* * 

Thus we find that both of these bodies regarded the claims of the 
Muhammadans quite unreasonable. Then followed the First Round 
Table Conference in which the Punjab problem was argued on both sides, 
by the Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims without coming to any settlement; and 
the Prime Minister adjourned and appealed to both the parties to settle the 
terms without leaving them to be settled by an outside agency. At the 
same time, we lind the Government of India trying to lind out a solution in 
offering their proposals to His Majesty s Government. In their despatch, 
after describing the views of the Indian Central Committee aud the Statu- 
tory Commission on the Hindu-Muslim impasse in the Punjab, they express 
their own view in the following words: 

“In the Punjab, the position is singularly complicated owing to the rival claims of 
the three communities, the Muslims, the Hindus and the Sikhs. The Official Members 
of the Punjab have worked out a carefully balanced scheme for the new Provincial 
Council which gives the Muslims a majority of two over the Hindus and Sikhs 
combined and a proportion of 49 per cent, of the House as a whole (two seats to be 
allotted to Europeans and one. each to Indian Christian and Labour). The scheme 
satisfied neither the Hindu, nor the Muslim nor the Sikh Members of the Govern- 
ment, but in our own opinion merits consideration ." 

[At this stage, Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 11. K. Shanmukliam Ohetty) 

resumed the Chair, j 

Thus we find that the Government of India practically accepting the 
recommendations of the Punjab Government are definitely opposed to the 
grant of statutory majority to the Muslims in the Punjab* 1 want to 
express, in tho words of Sir Hari Singh Gour, what this grant would have 
really meant. In his memorandum attached to the Indian Central Com- 
mittee’s report, he says : 

“If the Muhammadan claim for one moment be conceded, it would raise a storm of 
opposition in the two provinces of the Punjab and Bengal, since the Muhammadans, 
being in a fixed immutable majority, safeguarded by statute, there would be no element 
of democracy left in that the opposition could never hope to turn the majority out 
and form an alternative government. Freed from this contingency and sheltered by 
the citadel of religious orthodoxy, the majority might easily become a veritable 
engine of oppression and misrule against which the combined opposition would be 
impotent and this is what the All Parties Muslim Conference seriously advocate." 

Then followed the Second Round Table Conference to which Maliatmu 
Gandhi was also invited. In his final speech the Prime Minister, referring 
again to the communal deadlock, as a formidable obstacle, said : 

“This Conference has twice essayed, twice it has failed. We shall soon find that 
our endeavours to proceed with our plans are held up, if you cannot present us with 
a settlement acceptable to all parties as the foundation upon which to build, in that 
event His Majesty would be compelled to apply a provisional scheme, for they 
are determined that even this disability should not be permitted to be a bar to pro- 
gress." 
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Here, 1 want to draw attention to the word “provisional”. However, 
the i^rime Munster appointed a wormng connnittee with Jriis Excellency 
the Viceroy as its Uhturman to make another attempt. It will not be out 
oi place here to mention that during the course oi discussions on this pro- 
blem Sir Ueotfery Corbett brought forth a scheme oi separation of ;he 
Ambala Division and oi creating a new province with the addition of some 
districts of United Provinces, so as to secure a Muslim majority in the 
Punjab without having recourse to a method which was constitutionally 
wrong. Mahatma Gandhi agreed to this solution. It seems, however, that 
the Hindu and Sikh delegates of the Punjab did not think even worth their 
while to consider it and 1 think they missed a great opportunity of coming 
to a right solution of this knotty problem. It seems they were too sanguine 
of the reasonableness of their case. His Excellency the Viceroy held meet* 
ings of the Consultative Committee which, however, could not reach a n\ 
settlement and the matter was left as it was. So, according to the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister, the Communal Award was announced on 
August 17. Quite contrary to all their previous recommendations and in 
contradiction of all constitutional principles and leaving no chance for the 
different communities in a province ever to come to an agreement, this 
Award not only gave a statutory majority, but much more than even what 
the Muslims claimed and asked for. By this Award, the Muhammadans 
get 86 and the Hindus and Sikhs combined together 75; and if we add the 
seats of special constituencies, the Muhammadans out of a total of 175 
get 92, i.e., 5 more than Hindus, Sikhs, Anglo-Indians and the Europeans 
combined. Any constitution based on this Award which is neither national 
nor democratic will be merely a patch -work and js sure to divide the pro- 
vince into religious factions warring against each other. As I said in the 
beginning, there is a political side of the question as well. 

That a complete Muslim domination in the Punjab is not only a source 
of danger to the Hindu minority and shall involve not only the Punjab, but 
the whole country into trouble, is evidenced clearly from the warning given 
by Lord Hardinge in a private letter written on September 2, 1846. 
Although 87 years have passed since, I think that the warning holds just 
as good as it was then. 

“This entrance (Khyber-Pass) into India.” 
said Lord Hardinge, 

“has always been the high-road taken by every invader. A' Hindu Government 
( referring to the rule of Maharaja llanjib Singh) acting as our advance-guard had for 
thirty years barred this entrance against all invaders. I am satisfied that the Muham- 
madan population will he generally ready to make common cause against the British 
power whenever any Afghan or Persian intrigue may afford the opportunity. This 
restless feeling was felt in the Deccan and to allow a Muhammadan power to occupy 
the Donbas between the Khyber Pass and the Sutlej, would excite and revive Mussulman 
hopes throughout India, it is not desirable anywhere within our Indian empire, but 
to permit it again to rear its head on our most vulnerable frontier and in contact with 
the Mussalmans of Central Asia, would be a perpetual source of anxiety to the Govern- 
ment.” 

The Hindus of the Punjab can never forget the significance of this 
warning. In 1919, as there was great unrest in India, there appeared a 
real danger of Afghan invasion on this country. Again, in 1920 and 1921, 
at the time of the Khilafat agitation, we know how thousands of Mussal- 
mans from the Punjab and Sind left their homes in India (the Hijrat 
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Movement) to seek fresh homes in the neighbouring Muslim territory. 
Later on, we know that it was the expulsion of Amir Arnan Ullah Khan 
that caused a bitter anti-British feeling amohg the Muss&lmans and gave 
birth to the Bed Shirt Movement in the Frontier Province. This is the 
view held by the intelligent section of the Hindus of the Punjab, but we 
know that the leaders of the Congress do not hold this. In the Second 
Bound table Conference, Mahatma Gandhi expressed the Congress view in 
very dear terms: 

‘The mention of word Mussulman,” 

said he, 

“brings me to the baffling problem of minority. Believe mo that that problem 
exists here and I repeat what T used to say in India— I have not forgotten those words — 
that without the problem of minorities being solved, there is no Swaraj for India and 
no freedom for India. I know that, I realize it and yet I come here in the hope, of 
perchance, that I might ho able to pull through a sc^ufcion hero ... I repeat what I 
have said elsewhere that so long as the wedge in the shape of foreign rule divides 
community from community and class from class, there will he no real living solution, 
there will be no living friendship between the communities.” 

I may be excused if I quote Mr. Macdonald from his speech delivered 
at the end of the 1st Bound Table Conference, because I think it refers 
very plainly to what Mahatma Gandhi said in the Second Bound Table 
(Conference : 

“Every one,” 

said Mir. Macdonald, 

“must honestly admit that situations have arisen like some of the communal diffi- 
culties which hnvo put obstacles in our way. Now, T want yon to take it from me 
that the attitude of the British Government in such relations is nothing more than an 
over-powering desire to leave you to settle your own affairs. We are not pro -IT in flu, 
we are not pro-anything else. If we are animated by anything, it is by the conception 
of India herself. Tndia a unity. Tndia feeling behind and below, above and bevond her 
communal differences, that mystic bond to uni tv, which the great poets, the great 
philosophers, and the great religious teachers of Tndia have always felt. Believe me, 
the British Government has no desire to use your dis agreements for anv ulterier 
purpose. Quite the opposite. Our own ambition is that being in a rfense kith and 
lfindred with you (since history, whether voi^ liked it or whether we liked it, has woven 
our destinies somehow together), we recognise that unity with you in order to have 
your way and smooth your path to that much required internal unity among your- 
selves ... T am convinced, that our imposed agreement might make your constitution 
unworkable.” 

Holding such views aR Mahatma Gandhi did, it was quite natural for 
him to win the Muslim leaders to his side in order to achieve his object. 
The Government, on the other hand, inspite of the very frank expression of 
high sentiments by the Prime Minister, could not sit idle and see the 
Muslims goinig over to the side of Mahatma Gandhi. Thus began a race 
of making offers to the Muslim leaders and from what has followed it is quite 
clear that in this race all principles of eqnitv and justice wore sot aside. On 
the one side, Mahatma Gandhi offered blank ehennes to the Muslims and, 
on the other, it seems that, the Government silently promised to accede to 
all that they demanded. The Muslim leaders being placed in a position of 
such advantage, it could not bo expected from them to come to anv reason- 
able terms with' the Hindus and, in the absence of anv such mutual 
settlement, the Communal Award was issued and the Hindus of the Punjab 
and Bengal were made the scape-goat. Tt is thus that the grossest 
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injustice has been done to the Punjab Hindus and, in the name of fairness 
and equity, I appeal to the Treasury Benches to come and intervene anil 
help to set aside this Communal Award and do justice to the Punjab Hindus, 
because they are the backbone and the greatest taxpayers of that province. 

With these words, I oppose the consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, it has caused me not a little surprise to find that notwith- 
standing his admitted loss of the purchasing power of the people, notwith- 
standing his admitted prevailing depression of the Indian trade, in . spite 
of his admitted appalling poverty of the Indian masses and in the face 
of his admitted surplus, the Honourable the Finance Member has still 
thought it fit to continue intact the 4 1 super* * taxation of 1931 and 1932. 
Sir, evidently he has forgotten to keep in view the observations and assur- 
ances that he made, either in the course of his introductory speech to the 
Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931, or in meeting the criticisms of the 
Honourable Members of this House, who had had occasion to discuss the 
several proposals of fresh taxation that he then brought forward. I say 
this, because I believe that if he had tried to be consistent to himself, 
he would have thought it worthwhile to take away, at least, the 25 per 
cent, additional duty on machinery, raw cotton and chemicals, the odious 
additional duty on salt, the unconscientious tax on small incomes and the 
equally iniquitous 25 per cent, surcharge thereon, and most certainly the 
heartless increase in postage rates on letters and post cards. “The ques- 
tion of financial stringency/' to quote Sir George Rainy,— “the need of 
revenue tax ', to quote Sir George Schuster himself — exists no longer 
now.^ Budget has been balanced and has left a satisfactory margin too. 
The indigenous additional duty on salt, instead of stimulating in any way 
the indigenous production, has served only to create a monopoly for the 
Aden source, besides pressing unnaturally heavily upon the slender resour- 
ces of the people, who can hardly make their both ends meet. There 
has been an outcry against that duty from the several Salt Associations 
as well as from the Governments of the three Eastern provinces. 

The additional duty on machinery and mill-work, which was vehe- 
mently opposed at the time it was laid on the ground that it would affect 
the expansion of industries of a manufacturing^ backward country and 
also inasmuch as it contravened all sound commercial policy, has now 
resulted iP actual fall in quantities, Whatever explanation may now be 
afforded for the decrease. The duty on chemicals and dyes has* riot come 
up to expectations either, although it »as materially affected the expan- 
sion of some of our nascent industries. The duty on cotton, which was 
really a tax on raw material, was imposed in face of the recommendations 
of the Indian Fiscal Commission and the Taxation Inquiry Committee 
that taxes on raw materials required for local manufactures should be 
wholly discouraged, because it proved a sort of handicap to a growing 
Indian industry. The lowering .of the income-tax limit and the 25 per 
cent, surcharge thereon, although they have fetched a good income, have 
meant extreme misery to a large class of people, who can hardly bear the 
burden The additional increase of postal rates on letters and' postcards 
can hardly be allowed to continue without disgrace to this House and 
with self-consistency of the Honourable the Finance Member. It has also 
been demonstrated beyond doubt that the continuance of those additional 
postage rates as also the increased rates have been financially unsound. 
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In the present somewhat better financial situation, it was* up to the 
Honourable the finance Member tp scratch at least some o f those un- 
popular duties, replacing them by some other duties, such as, excise duty 
on the protected nidus tries i and also by exploring other avenues, such as 
export duty on hides, bones, manures, etc., and by. imposing heavier 
import duty on foreign cotton goods. Sir,, 1 need hardly repeat that for 
the last three years industry and commerce have been steadily languishing, 
and in most cases, perishing altogether. The Honourable the finance 
Member has had the frankness to admit how “terrible" the decline has 
been. But, Sir, it is rather grim humour on his part when he says that 
the impression that he has gained h?om a study of what has been happen- 
ing “during these last two years of terribly difficult times" is one of 
"admiration and wonder at the way in which India and her people have 
adjusted themselves to the emergency". I say "grim humour", beeauBo 
Sir George Schuster hardly appreciates what that' enviable "adjustment" 
means really in actual practice. It means that nearly everybody has had 
his salary or wages cut, in most eases very severely. It means that 

thousands of well-paid men with families about them havo lost their jobs 
entirely. It means that tens of thousands of middle class men in minor 
appointments have been retrenched and are now being maintained with 
difficulty by private and public charity. It means that scores of thousands 
of the manual labourers with their wives and children have been ruthlessly 
thrown on the roads and way -sides to exist or starve as local conditions 
allow. It means that everybody, including the well-to-do, are working 
at a loss, are losing both their capital and substance and are gradually 
heading for breakdown and collapse. 

•Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member has lectured to us very often 
"to have an atmosphere of reality rather than of sentiment" in financial 
questions affecting the whole country. May I most respectfully ask him 
whether — after all that he has said and done and is going to do in the 
matter of restoration of the cut in salaries of the Services — he has not 
played to sentiment outright bidding adieu to reality altogether? He would 
really have realised the "reality", if he had i along with that proposal of 
restoration of the cut, thought of the other iniquitous taxes pad duties 
that are virtually sitting like an incubus on the masses. 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member leads us to a not very sale 
conclusion, when he asserts that the recent rise in the Government 
securities betokens better finances of the people. Sir,, nothing can be 
further from the reality if he really thinks so. Trade and commerce no 
longer affording any lucrative return and other investments having proved 
slippe^, all that the people have has to be invested in Government 
Securities, and hence this plethoric rise. Wo must not forget that, even 
during the most prosperous days of the finances of our country, that is to 
say, even after the Great War, the value of Government Securities scarcely 
mounted so high. 

Sir, the signs are evident that the Honourable the Finance Member 
really knows what has been happening and that he has a distinct sense 
of what is coming ahead. So, although he says: “if the pwpent low 
levels as regards both prices and w,orld demand for agricultural products 
were to become stabilised, very serious problems would have to be faced, 
and it would be necessary for those responsible for governing India to take 
stock again of the whole position", it is curious that he still sticks to a 
sort of Micawber-like faith in something turning up for the better. But 
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the people o i India expect their government to take action and not indulge 
in pious hopes any more. The whole position needs, to be re-studied im- 
mediately if that has not been done already. A definite policy has to be 
laid down for raising prices and for increasing the demunds of the peoples 
of India and Qf other countries for India’s products. The Government 
can easily do this, if they would take courage in both hands and disen- 
tangle themselves from their hopelessly unsound connections with the 
prevalent paper currency of the West and resolve upon India’s welfare 
by resorting to the silver standard 2 and 1 fully believe, if that is done, 
India will rise to such heights of prosperity as she did in the second half 
of the last century. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
the 14th March, 1933. 
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Tuetday , 14th March , 1933 . 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) in the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON TltE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the 
table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 474 

asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 25th February, 
1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 415, 

416 and 417 asked bv Sardar Sant Singh on the 21st Febru- 
ary, 1933 ; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 8 

asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 1st February, 
1933; and 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 392 

asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the 21st February, 1933. 


Cost of the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 

*474. The United Provinces Government Incurred an expenditure of Rs. 1,46,193 
on the Meerut Conspiracy case up ‘to the 31st January,. 1933. 


— * t 

Non-Pelivery of Certain Books sent for from London by State 
Prisoner, Fazal Elahi. 


*415. State Prisoner, Fazal Flahi, was allowed to send for certain hooka on the 
understanding that the books, when received, were to be examined in accordance with 
the ordinary rules before they could be delivered to the State Prisoner In Jail. The 
hooks which have been withheld are considered unsuitable for the use of State 
Prisoners. 


Area of the Ward in which State Prisoner, Fazal Elahi is kept. 

*416. The State Prisoner is confined in a ward measuring 25'x18'xl8£' with a 
verandah 8 feet wide and courtyard of 39' * 26^and walls 10 feet high. Three detenus 
live in the ward. They have dumb-bells and Indian clubs for exercise. The question 
of constructing a badminton court for the use of the detenus is under consideration. 

( 2039 ) a 
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Late Delivery of Correspondence of State Prisoners in the 
Muzaffargarh Sub-Jail. 

*417. Owing to one of the officers concerned being out on tour there was some delay 
in forwarding some of the letters when the State Prisoners were first interned in the 
jail. The inconvenience was remedied, however, as soon as it toas noticed and it has 
been arranged that letters will not, in future, pass through a touring officer. There has 
been no 'delay in censorship, once the letters have reached the Censor's office. 


FUNfc FOR THE RELIEF OF DESTITUTE PERSONS IN DELHI. 

•, 8 , 


Statement showing the expenditure on European vagrants in Delhi during the years 

1931-32 and 1932-33 . 


Rs. a. p. 


1931-32 814 0 0 

1932*33 up to date • ••••• * 536 0 0 


Persons undergoing Sentences convicted of Offences in connection 
with the Civil Disobedience Movement. 


*392. 

Statement showing the number of persons undergoing imprisonment in connection with the 

Civil Disobedience Movement. 


Province. 

Madras .... 






Number of convicted 
persons undergoing 
imprisonment at 
the end of January, 
1933. 

1,051 

Bombay .... 






3,522 

Bengal .... 






1,704 

United Provinces 




• 

• 

2,848 

Burma .... 

t 



t 

t 

• 9 

Punjab . • . • 

a 


• 

• 

. 

300 

Bihar and Orissa 

• 


9 

• 

* 

2,035 

Central Provinces . • 

♦ 

• 

9 

. 

. 

214 

Assam ...» 

• 

• 

• 

• 


199 

North-West Frontier Province 

• 

• 

# 

• 

• 

1,600 

Delhi .... 

9 

9 

• 

. 

. 

120 

Coorg .... 

t 

• 


« 


99 

Ajmer-Merwara 

• 

• 

• 

t 

• 

36 




Total 

• 

13,788 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I lay 
on the table the information promised in reply to starred questions Noe. 
582 and 583 asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 27th February, 1938. 


Heavy Traffic of Cocaine and Ciuzas in Delhi. 

*582. (a) Conditions regarding the illicit traffic in cocaine and charas in Delhi have 
greatly improved during the last few years. The improvement is due' filter alia to the 
vigilance exercised over the activities of illicit traffickers by tho preventive staff. The 
existing excise staff in Delhi consists of one excise officer, one excise inspector, four 
Sub-inspectors and one excise clerk. 
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; (b) No such complaints have been received by the Excise Officer. A number of 
notorious inter-Provincial smugglers have been arrested during recent years. The 
following tables show the number of cases and the quantities of cocaine and charas 
seized in Delhi during the last five years : 


Cocaine. 





Year. 




Persons 

arrested. 

Quantity 

seized. 









1 

Oz. 

1927-28 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

84 

210 

1928-29 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

128 

40 

1929-30 

• 

t 

• 

• 

• a 

• 

• 

61 

52 

1930-31 

• 

. 


• 

• a 

• 

• 

50 

41 

1931-32 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• a 

• 

• 

25 

33 


Charas 4 


Year. 

No. of persons 
arrested. 

Quantity seized. 








Mds. 

Srs. Ch. 

1927-28 

• 

• ft 

• 

• 

• 

18 

4 

15 0 

1928-29 

• 

• • t 

a 

• 

. 

19 

1 

10 9 

1929-30 

• 

• • • 

• 

• 

. . 

12 

4 

37 2 

1930-31 

• 



• 

. 

17 

* / 

20 0 

1931-32 

• 

• II 

• 

• 

• 

17 

7 

12 0 


As regards charas , owing to the reduction of duty from Rs. 60 to Rs. 20 per seer 
in the middle of 1928, the consumption of licit charas has gradually increased from 
635 seers in 1927-28 to 3,581 seers in 1931-32 and there is very little scope for the 
smuggling of charas in Delhi now-a-days. 

(c) License fees rose by Rs. 35,000 in 1931-32 when the price of charas rose from 
0-9-0 to 0-12-0 per tola, but in 1932-33 there was a fall of Rs. 37,710. The fall was due 
to the fact that the profits in the previous year were not so great as were anticipated 
owing to the continued economic depression. There has been an increase of Rs. 7,500 
in license fees in the Excise sales which have just been held. 

(d) The Excise Clerk is a resident of Delhi, as are most of the other clerks working 
in the District office. He has been working in the Excise office since 1924. There is 
no reason to suspect that ho has any influence with local smugglers since he has only 
office work to do. 


X2 
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(«) !«• The Excise Clerk to* transferred to sabthee department in 1929 hot was 
re-appointed a few months later in the interest of the public service. The officer who* 
waa then performing the duties of the Excise Officer in Delhi, made no objection to hii 
re-appointment. 


Heavy Traffic of Cocaine and Charas in Dbuh. 

*68& (a) Only one Inspector and one Sub-Inspector have been in Delhi for the last 
five years, the other members of the excise staff having been for lesser periods. These 
officers are not appointed in Delhi for any fixed period but are kept as long as they 
are required in the interests of the public service. The special nature of excise problems 
in Delhi makes it undesirable that there should be frequent changes in the excise staff. 

(6) The police co-operate with the excise staff in the suppression of the illicit 
traffic in drugs and it is not| proposed to entrust this duty solely to the Police Depart- 
ment. 

(c). Government see no reason to adopt the course suggested. 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, .Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I lay on the table :\ 

(i) the information promised in* reply to starred question No. 458 

asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 23rd Febru- 
ary, 1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 648 

asked by Bhai Parma Nand on the 27th February, 1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 584 

asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 27th February, 1933; and 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 349 

asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 20th February, 
1933. 


Selection op an Objectionable Drama by the Text Book Committee, 

Delhi. 


*458.. (a) Yes. 

(6) It is a matter of opinion. 

(r) Since 1959, but the book has been replaced by another for the examination of 
1935. 

( d ) The Text Book Committee, Delhi, does not recommend, prescribe or deal with 
University text books. The Honourable Member is probably referring to “the Com- 
mittee of Courses and Studies in English’* of the University. The names of members 
of this Committee, who recommended the drama, are : 

1. Mr. C. B. Young. 

2. Mr. R. S. Capron. 

3. Mr. P. C. Ghosh. 

4. Mr. A. Bhattacharya. 

5. Mr. A. K. Mookerjee. 


Ce) No. 

(/) and (< 7 ). No. Government do not consider any action necessary or possible. 
(fy Government are quite sure that the Committee of Courses and Studies in English 
in the Delhi University had no intention of causing offence to the susceptibilities of 
Muslim, 
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Land 017 the Left Hand Side of the Town Hall in the Qupn’s Garden, 

DKI.iHI. 


*648. (a) Yes. 

(6) The construction was stopped oh account of the fact that Muhammadans of the 
locality alleged , that certain ruins discovered on the site were those of a mosque which 
previously stood, there. 

(c) The site belongs to Government and will continue to do so. Th© Muhammadan 
-community has only been accorded the privilege of using it as a place of worship, and 
for no other purpose. 

(d) No. It was not necessary for the Local Government to consult the Govern- 
ment of India in the matter. 


(e) and (/). No. The advice of the Archaeological Department was not sought as 
there was no evidence that the building was of historic interest. The question of its 
preservation under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act does not, therefore, arise. 

(9) No. 


(h) No document in respect of the transfer of the site has been executed. 


(i) No. 
Tiuhaila . 


The site is in a corner of the Garden in close proximity to a Muhammadan 


Alleged Corruptions in the Delhi Nazul Department. 

*584. (a) Yes. 

(b) No. Only two cases warranting an enquiry including the one mentioned in part 
(e) were reported and have been duly investigated. The allegations in the second case 
were not proved. 

(c) and (d). No. 

(c) Nazul dues amounting to Rs. 3,331 collected by the Nazul Superintendent were 
nofc credited to Government in timo. They were, however, paid in by him when the 
accounts were checked by the Nazul Officer, so no money was lost to Government. 
The Nazul Superintendent has since resigned. 


Cutting off of the Water Supply to Labourers in New Delhi. 

t 

*349. The Honourable Member is presumably referring to the two settlements in 
Block No. 11, and Block No. 205. Originating from the eventual congregation of the 
various labour camps which existed in this area when New Delhi was under construc- 
tion, they now include a la»ge proportion of free squatters. Non/> of these have any 
claims upon Government. Fven of those who were at one time employed on Govern- 
ment work, smaller numbers ar© now wanted for that purpose owing to contraction of 
the demand for labour. Tn the interests of the sanitation of th© new City these 
camps have to bd dismantled. The need for this has always been present to the Local 
Administration. Tt has recently been reinforced by the necessity of conserving the 
water supply, especially during the summer, for the permanent population of the City. 
Government employees and those required for works were removed and housed in the 
old barracks which stand in the southern outskirts of the New Capital. Contractors 
were offered land by the Chief Commissioner for housing, labour. All the coolies 
concerned were also told that they could take up land for occupation in Jangpura 
village. As no advantage was taken of the last two offers, the Local Administration 
had no option but to enforce evacuation by all legitimate methods open to them. The 
cutting off of th© water supply, after due warning had to he resorted to because 
resistance to removal persisted in some cases even after eviction had been decreed by 
,4he Courts. Even so, public latrines and bathing places in the camps still continue 
to be supplied with water. 
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Mr. H. A. !. Metcalfe (Foreign 1 Secretary) i Sir, I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to starred question No. 836 asked by 
Mr. S. 0. Mitra on the 20th February, 1933. 


Import Duty on Indian made Goods in the Kashmir State. 

*336. No. The allegation that the Kashmir Government have granted preference 
to British and Colonial manufactured goods over Indian manufactures is based on a 
mis-understanding arising out of certain omissions in the printed schedule to the 
Kashmir Customs Tariff, which have since been rectified. As a matter of fact certain 
classes of imports from India are in enjoyment of special preference in Jammu and 
Kashmir. 


ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : In accordance with the provision 
of sub-rule (8) of rule 5A of the Indian Legislative Rules, I have to 
announce to Honourable Members that ten nomination papers duly filled 
in have been received on behalf of Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty. 
(Cheers.) The names of the proposers and seconders are as follows: 


Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

Sir Leslie Hudson. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar. 

Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan, 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, 

Sardar Sant Singh, 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, and 
Mr. B. V. Jadhav. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer. V 

Mr. F. E. James, 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, 

Mr. B. Das. 


* 


Proposers. 


Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan, 
U Kyaw Myint, 

Mr. H. P. Mody, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, 

Mr, B. N. Misra, and 


> Seconders. 


Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur. j 

As no nomination papers have been received on behalf of any other 
Member* I declare Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty duly elected. 
(Applause.) All that is necessary now is to obtain the approval of His 
Excellency the Governor General required by sub-section (1) of section: 
63C of the Government of India Act, and the necessary arrangement is 
being made to secure that approval. 



THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL— contd. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gonr): The House will now lesiznc 
discussion of the motion that the Incl’an Finance Bill be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Several Honourable Members: Mr. Chetty to speak, Mr. Chetty to 
speak. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Goar) : Order, order. Dr. Ziauddin 

Ahmad. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, year after year we are required to give our blessings 
and put our seal on the distress Bill known officially as the Finance Bill. 
By our policy of taxation — or rather I should sav want of any policy — 
we have unstabilised the trade. The 26th of February of each year is 
the eventful day for a businessman and he does not know whether he 
would become a pauper or a millionaire in the course of the next twelve 
months. We should have some principles of taxation and every person 
should understand them. To play about on the 28th February with 
these taxations and have fire-works about them, is a matter which should 
be stopped. I cannot formulate any policy of taxation in this short 
interval at my disposal ; but I would like to make one or two observations. 

In the first place, we should remove altogether what is called the 
export duty. It is a very unhealthy duty and it is really retarding the 
progress of our trade. We have an export duty on three main articles, 
that is, jute, rice and hides and skins. In the case of jute we know 
that on account of this duty the world is trying to find out some cheap 
substitute, and, if we do not take timely action, it is quite possible that 
this cheap substitute may kill the jute trade of India. The second thing 
is about rice. Here we have got a very unhealthy position. The duty is 
charged on export from certain ports in India and it is not charged if it is 
exported from some other ports. Therefore this anomaly is very objection- 
able and we should have some kind of uniformity, and I think we should 
try to remove altogether this export duty. The position of the Inst 
commodity, hides and skins, is really verj pitiable. I do hot want to 
take up this question in detail today, as I will have io discuss it at greater 
length when I move my formal motion about the abolition of this duty, 
and I make out a case that the abolition is exceedingly desirable. I think 
it is not altogether correct to say thai, this will be to the disadvantage of 
Madras and, to some extent, of Bombay. There may be some loss, but 
that loss is very trifling, compared with the enormous gain which we havy 
for India as a whole. That is the point which I will make out when I 
formally move that the duty be abolished. I shall give figures and T shall 
expect to be replied by means of figures end not by means of sentiments 
alone. I have got absolutely no interest- in hides and skins, but T have 
the interest of India. In fact some of the tanners, and, especially, our 
colleague, Mr. Jamal Muhammad, are my personal friends. Today I would 
like to confine myself to three points. One point is that since the Govern- 
ment decided to abolish this export duty in 1927, th e position of the hides 
and skins trade has gone from bad to worse. Let me first take the 

( 2045 ) 
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quantity — I do not take the value, because it might be said that prices 
have gone down. Look at the quantity of the exports. In the year 1027-28, 
we exported 40,000 hides. In the following year, it fell to 87,000 and then 
to 25,000, and in 1931-32 it fell to 16,000; and, in the current year, to 8,000 
tons. That is about one-fifth of the quantity which we have been exporting 
five years ago. Looking at it from the point of view of income, we find 
that the law of diminishing returns, it it had any significance at all and 
if it could be applied to any commodity, it could be applied to the duly 
on hides and skins. Looking to the year 1929-30, we budgeted for 37*74 
as revenue from this export duty, whereas we actually collected 85 lakhs. 

In the following year, we put down 38, and the actual revenue was 24 lakhs. 

In 1981-32, we estimated 26, but the actual income was 20 lakhs only. In 
1932-33, the actual income was 14 lakhs against the Budget estimate 

of 25 lakhs. This year we have estimated 14 lakhs, and I am positive 

that the income will not exceed eight lakhs. Therefore, my first point ie 
that the law of diminishing returns is being applied to hides and skins 
and the volume of export is substantially diminishing. 

Now, Sir, it may be said that this is really due to the fact that 
the world demand is diminishing. I nave got a paper before me showing 
the imports into Germany, and I find from this paper that the imports 
into Germany of hides and skins is pretty constant. It is approximately 
54 millions. The variation is very small indeed. So, while the total 
imports of hides into Germany has remained constant, the hides imported 
from British India has diminished from nearly 34,000 to 7,000, that is. 
-by about one-fifth. This fall is due not to the world depression, but it is 
certainly due to the export duty which we are levying here. I shall prove 
that the abolition of duty will not really b e a definiic loss to Madras, as 
some people might think. Of course, it may be a loss to one or two 
individuals, but we should overlook the loss to one or two individuals when 
we consider the interests of the country as a whole. 

Coming to the import duties, these may be classified under two beads, 
what we call the revenue duties and protection duties. I would aiwavs 
emphasise the fact that the protection duty should be limited to a certain 
period only. You cannot levy the protection duty for an unlimited period. 
You cannot support the orphanage of my friend, Mr. Mody, for an 
unlimited period by collecting small revenues from the poor consumers. 
You can certainly give the Bombay people the necessary assistance for 
a certain period, and afterwards they must stand on their own legs. 

I consider seven years lo be a reasonable period for giving protection, 
and it may, in special case, be extended under executive orders and by 
the Legislature up to a limit of three years. T consider 10 years as the 
maximum period for which protection could be allowed; and if the industry 
fails to stand on its own legs, then it must; go in for open competition in 
the world market. No Government can gc on taxing the poor consumers 
for the benefit of the mill owners and mill associations. 

Coming to revenue duties, T think here also we have no definite policy. 
We practically tax everything that wo can possibly tax. I would in this 
case select a few articles and put the duties only on those articles and 
not have a heavy duty of 25, 30 or ‘10 per cent, without distinction. The 
Honourable the Finance Member will himself realise that the law of 
.diminishing returns is already in operation in a large number of these 
imported articles. Let us make a distinction and examine it very carefully; 
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and apply the principle only to certain articles on which we can collect 
sufficient revenue for our purposes. It is an important fact that tb.»* 
income from our customs duty is approximately equal to our military 
expenditure, and so we can safely say that our military expenditure could 
be covered by our income from our customs duty, and, therefore, it is 
desirable that all the countries which are benefited by our army and 
which enjoy peace, on account of the arm} we maintain, should be made 
to pay for it, and no class of persons should be exempted from paying 
customs duties. It may be said that we have got a number of treaties. 
It is true, but we may allow them some land of rebate. What is happening 
is this. These treaties are utilised for establishing a kind of rival ports 
through which they avoid the payment of customs duties to the Indian 
exchequer. I would very much urge that the Government of India ought 
to have a monopoly of the customs duties at every port in British India, 
and if the Government want to allow certain rebate to certain States, they 
can allow such rebate only on those articles and quantities which are 
actually consumed by the States, but that particular treaty should not be 
made an excuse for creating a kind of rival country to compote on unfair 
terms with commercial people in British India. 

I now' come to deal with the question of dumping. I have already 
tabled a motion, and I will discuss it in detail when I move the forma! 
adoption of my motion, but I will mention only one or two points at this 
•stage. The British Government have got two favourites in this country, 
the merchants of Bombay, represented in Mr. Mody, and the European 
merchants of Calcutta represented in Mr. Morgan. I do not envy their 
position. I wish Government had morn favourites of this kind, bub what 
1 would like to emphasise is the fact that the advantages that the Govern- 
ment might be willing to give to their favourites ought to be extended to 
all people who arc more unfortunately placed than these millowners and 
merchants, because the other people have* got no direct access to the 
Government as thov don’t possess sufficiently strong organizations to have 
their cases heard. Therefore, whatever rules may be framed for the benefit 
of the favourites, Government ought to frame them in a manner so as 
ir benefit every person in India. For this reason I suggest an automatic 
system of meeting the depreciated currency, and I suggest two things. 
These suggestions are novelties. Other countries have tried them in order 
to meet their own depreciated currencies. I will take Japan as an illustra- 
tion. Instead of putting an extra duty on those articles /in which the 
Bombay millowners stand to lose, we should devise a formula by which 
all the industries of India should be benefited. Now, the customs duty 
is calculated in two ways, (1) ad valorem , (2) on quantities. Instead of 
calculating the value of rupees at the current rate of exchange, let the 
values of commodities on which customs duty is charged ad valorem , be 
calculated on the basis of a standard exchange, and this should bo fixed 
by the Executive Council and announced in the Government Gazette. 
Whenever the duties are not ad valorem , hut on quantities, then tin* 
quantities should be measured in this way. Take up the actual quantity, 
multiply it by the standard rate of currency and divide it by the current 
rate of exchange, and customs duty should be o^vged on this increased 
Quantity. Suppose the exchange of Japan has fallen to half the value. 
If you. bring in one ton of an article, instead of calculating it as one ton, 
jou calculate it as two tons and charge, customs duty accordingly, by 
this method it will not be necessary by executive action to vary the rate 
of duties from year to year on specified articles. The advantage of th<* 
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depreciated currency will go partially to the consumer and partially to 
the tradesmen and partially also to the Government which at present are 
, losing on account of the depreciated currency to the extent of depreciation. 

There is one more point I wish to make, and that is in regard to the 
question of rupees in the paper currency reserve. We know that before 
the war one rupee was worth actually one rupee ; that is to say, if anybody 
melted a rupee, he got silver valued for one rupee. Therefore, there 
was no question of any depreciation .... 

An Honourable Member: No, no. We never got a rupee for a rupee. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Now, I find some Members say that they did not 
get exactly 16 annas for a silver rupee. Of course, there was some kind 
of alloy, but they got something very nearly 16 annas, but not what we 
get now. The price of silver has now fallen and one rupee is worth about 
seven annas and last yoar it was worth about six annas. Therefore your 
rupee is now practically a token coin printed on silver. My Honourable 
friend, Haji Wajihuddin, drew attention to this fact, and I should like 
to enlarge that particular point that your rupee is at present only a 
currency note printed not on paper, but on silver. And if you have got any 
currency whose true value is not the same as the true value of the metal, 
then it must be treated on the same footing as paper currency. As soon 
as the price of the rupee fell, what the Government of India ought to have 
done was that they ought to have established a rupee currency reserve in 
the same manner as they have got a paper currency reserve, and this 
rupee currency reserve ought to have been put down in terms of gold. 
•Had this action been taken, the whole question would have been very 
much simplified, but instead of doing that, they tagged our rupee to the 
gold sovereign of the United Kingdom and now we have linked it to paper 
sterling and the* stability of the rupee has been transferred to the stability 
of the paper sterling in England. This is not all that they have done. 
We have done something more. In the case of the paper currency reserve, 
instead of putting gold to the extent of 40 per cent., they have put gold 
to the extent of 13 per cent. The story does not end here. They keep half 
the reserve in terms of rupee which in itself is a token coin. 50 per cent, 
of our paper currency reserve is in the shape of rupees which in themselves 
require a kind of rupee standard reserve. Therefore, the whole thing is 
practically arguing in a circle, and T think the position is very illogical — 
that is, to put down one depreciated currency as a reserve for another de- 
preciated currency. 

Sir, I may be permitted to state a few words about our loans. This is a 
very important matter. We are putting 42*35 crores of rupees every year 
under the interest charges. I take this opportunity to impress upon the 
Finance Member that the interest rates ought to be diminished, and I 
support it on these grounds. After the War we notice that the price level 
was very high. It rose to something about 200 and now the price level has 
fallen to less than half. Es. 6 in 1923-24 had the same purchasing value 
as three rupees today. Therefore, if you paid Es. 6 about ten venrs ago, 
it is equivalent to Es. 8 being paid at the present moment. That is on 
account of the fall in price index. It is verv desirable that we should 
introduce the same kind of legislation as the United Kingdom has done, -that 
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is, we should reduce our interest rates from 64 , 54 and 5 to 4. I would 
not go to the extent of 8 as they did in England, but I would certainly 
recommend that we should go to the rate of 4. We have been trying to 
imitate British legislation in matters which are not suitable to us, and' 
why should we not follow it when it is advantageous to do so? As regards 
sterling loans. I would recommend that we ought to pool with the British 
Government. The majority of investors in the sterling loans are Indians, 
they are not non-Indians and if we could negotiate with the British Gov- 
ernment and pool together our loan for the common benefit of stabilising 
our common currency, it is possible that we may gain our desired object; 
I have got no definite suggestions to offer, but I would certainly like the 
Finance Member to consider very carefully whether he cannot possibly 
reduce the enormous amount of 42 crores of rupees in interest charges to a 
reasonable figure. If our interest charges could be reduced, then most of 
own troubles which we have got in the case of the Railways, most of the 
troubles which we have got in connection with taxation, most of the troubles 
which we have got in the case of retrenchments, and most of the things 
which we have got in the case of cuts in salaries — will all disappear and 
t.hev can all be solved by one action, and that is the reduction in our 
debt charges. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour): May 1 ask the Honourable 
Member how long he is likely to take? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: About half an hour. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Very well, the Honourable 
Member may go on. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I would like to take this opportunity to draw 
attention to one or two other points. I gave notice of cuts in connection 
with the demands, but unfortunately they could not be discussed. When 
we were discussing the Foreign and Political Department, I wanted to 
make one suggestion. I am sorry that the Foreign Secretary is not here, 
but probably he will have an occasion to read what 1 have to say. I very 
strongly advocate some kind of revision of the policy in the, North-West 
Frontier. 1 do not advocate so much for political reasons or on the ground 
of foreign policies, as I advocate it only as a piece of retrenchment. We 
have got certain tribesmen living between the borders of India and 
Afghanistan whose area is more than the double area of the five settled 
districts, whose population is more than the population of the five settled 
districts, and it is desirable that we should have some kind of definite 
policy. I do not want to discuss the question of what is called the * ‘forward 
policy” or the “backward policy” or the “stationary policy”. In my 
opinion, the discussion on these policies is outside the discussion of practi- 
cal politics. When Russia was a great power, those policies might have 
been real, but in these days they are only questions of historical interest 
and we must come to the practical side of it. The first question that I 
ask is whether these tribal areas do, or do not form part of British India; 
If the answer is that they do not form part- of British India, then I have 
nothing more to say. - But if . you say that they do form part of British 
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India* the® I have a certain suggestion to offer. I say that they J do form 
part of Bluish India,- because :obr customs line is Hot on this side of the 
tribalvorea, but- on the other side, and air the people in the tribal fareas pay 
customs duties on all articles coming frotia the North-West Frontier. We 
have.*oor owh roads in the tribal areas-; we have Bail ways iii ihe tribal areas; 
we have got our own administration through a Political Resident. There- 
fore, it is useless for us to say that they do not form part of British India. 
In olden days, they used to be called independent tribes, but the Foreign 
Office has changed the name. They are not called independent areas, but 
tribal areas. From all these considerations, it is rather difficult to believe 
that they do not form part of British India. They do form part of British 
India and I strongly advocate that we should frankly admit it and devise 
some method of government for these tracts, and bring them in our all- 
India Federation. 

Now, our method of spending enormous sums of money in constabulary, 
hi maintaining a large army and various other things may disappear or at 
least rrmy be substantially reduced. I think we ought not to be spending 
so much money as we are doing now. If we once announce that they form 
part of Br'tish India, all our fears will disappear, and there will be no use 
in maintaining the constabulary as we are now doing. People may say 
that they are persons of democratic temper and they would not come under 
the rule of any person. It is quite possible that we may keep them in the 
shape of democracy. Wc had got an example of this kind in Germany. 
There was monarchy and Kaiserdom. and even then Germany had demo- 
cracy under monarchy, for example Hamburg which always has a democratic 
form of Government. So it is quite possible to have a democratic Govern- 
ment and they may still form part of British India; and once this is decided, 
they can come in in the Federal Assembly, and the large sum of money 
which we arc spending now need not be spent. We know very well that 
the fight with Russia is more a diplomatic fight than a military fight. We 
know r the position of Afghanistan and, once this question is solved, it will 
not be necessary for us to maintain a large army, as this part of the 
country will be part of British India. This is a question which I would urge 
on the Foreign Secretary to consider carefully. We should decide this 
question one way or the other and frame our policy accordingly. 

As there are many other speakers wanting to speak, I would refer only 
to one or two things. I can never allow a discussion on the Finance Bill 
to pass away without making some reference to education. First I should 
like to refer to the question of the advisory board. The other day, the 
Secretary for Education admitted on the floor of the House that the Govern- 
ment of India had decided that this board should come into existence. He 
said that all the Provincial Governments had agreed that it should come 
into existence, but the only difficulty w r as that they could not afford 
Rs. 40,000 needed to bring it into existence. If these are the facts, then, 
I say, these are inconceivable facts. The other day, the Finance Member 
himself admitted that he, as currency authority, has secured about 93 crores 
of rupees from the export of gold, as a result 6f the savings due to favourable 
balance of trade since England went off the gold standard. Is it not 
possible, out of these 93 crores, for the Finance Member to give this 40,000 
i6r a thing which has been recommended by a very important Committed? 
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May I ask whether the Secretary for Education haa prepared a scheme and 
put it before the Finance Committee and, if so, may I ask the Finance 
Department when will it be laid before the Finance Committee? When they 
want to spend money on unproductive projects, they find plenty of money* 
They can create posts of Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries. Even in 
the Education Department, they are going to have one more Secretary or 
Deputy Secretary. It is rather a drawback that a scheme, which has got 
the unanimous support of the Provincial Governments, should be simpler 
shelved on finanical grounds. 

The next thing I want to touch is the question of unemployment of 
middle classes and its root cause is to be found in schools and colleges. The 
causes are not to be found in the policies of Government administration, 
nor industrial and financial magnets. The object of our institutions is 
simply to turn out clerks for service. If the system of education and 
curriculum of studies is revised in the same manner as European countries 
have done iri recent years, I am sure, this question of unemployment will 
disappear. Unless the Education Department takes it up, it is impossible 
for any body of men or any other Department to cope with the situation. 
Young men should be taught to earn their living with their own hands. 
Just now their idea is to sit on a desk with a pen in their hand and a peon 
waiting to bring them water. This idea must be removed from their heads 
and they must be taught to work with their own hands. Unless we change 
the whole outlook of the educational scheme, it is impossible to cope 
successfully with this question of unemployment. I shall probably have 
more occasion to discuss the details of this, if my Resolution on this 
subject is ballotted, but I would like to emphasize with all the force at 
my command that unless the Education Department of the Government of 
India come to the rescue of the people and change the entire educational 
outlook the question of this unemployment cannot be solved, and, with the 
abnormal increase of graduates and matriculates, the position will go from 
bad to worse. Wo have copies in our own system of education everything 
which was bad in the system of education in Britain and ignored very care- 
fully all those institutions which are really the best in England and of 
which England is justly proud. I refer to the public schools, and poly- 
technics. How many public schools have the Education Department estab- 
lished? They always say that the system of education in a public school 
is a good system of education. Ur it is good for the United Kingdom, why 
should it not be good for India? We did talk of one public school here 
in connection with a scheme promoted by the late Mr. S. R. Das, but 
the whole thing has ended in talk only. They prepared nn ideal scheme oti 
the lines of the Harrow School, but the scheme has not been pushed through 
for want of funds and lack of foresight. It is not the money that is 
necessary for this purpose so much a3 the tradition, the desire and the 
Spirit of the men. I am perfectly certain that with the little money that 
is at our disposal, it is possible to build up the system of Public School*. 
The second institution for which I plead is. the polytechnics of which we 
have never heard anything m India. It has been in existence in England 
for the last two centuries and they have recently been very much strengthen 
ed. These institutions are the places which equip men to earn a living 
and make them useful as earning members of society. We have not got 
that type of institution in India. 
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Then my friend suggests that I should talk about the ratio. It is at 
present outside practical politics on account of the export of gold. As soon 
as the export of gold is stopped and England may resume gold, standard, 
the ratio question will come in. 

, . Now, coming to another aspect of education, I should like to draw 
attention to the question of primary education. I said on the floor of the 
House last year that if the Government of India could give two crores of 
rupees to the provinces, then compulsory primary education could be en- 
forced immediately among boys. Is it too much for me, then, to request 
the Honourable the Finance Member, with all submission and humility, 
that out of his Its. 93 crores which he has acquired, according to his own 
Statement, as currency authority. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I really 
cannot allow the Honourable Member to go on talking about this Es. 93 
crores which I am supposed to have pocketed. May I explain the position 
to the House? I explained to the House in dealing with the question of 
the export of gold, that out of the proceeds of the export of gold the Gov- 
ernment had been able to acquire a very substantial sum of sterling. 1 
.cannot at the moment recollect whether the figure of 93 crores is correct, 
but I accept it from my Honourable friend that the amount of sterling 
purchased was equivalent to 93 crores of rupees. In order to acquire sterl- 
ing remittance to that extent, the Government had to pay out Es. 93 
crores to the private individuals in India who had possession of 
-the sterling balances. Therefore, it is not a case of my having acquired 
93 crores : it is a case of the public of India having acquired Es. 93 crores 
from the Government against the sterling balances which they transferred 
to the Government of India. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, when I stated that he had acquired these 93 
crores, I did not mean that he had them in his pocket. It is a very big 
amount to be pocketed, nor did I mean to say that he had got the balance 
Tinder what is called the Central Eevenue Account, so that he can get rid 
of taxation to the equivalent of these 93 crores. This is not certainly 
what I meant. I said that out of export of gold in some shape or other, 
93 crores came within the purview — if I might use a very wide word— of 
the Finance Department. I think it is a very mild expression (Laughter). 
These things, however, do not affect my argument. I am really certain in 
my mind that if the Honourable the Finance Member wants to make up his 
mind that this really is expenditure which ought to be incurred, he will 
find ways and means of doing it. Now, if this would involve additional 
taxation for furthering the activities of the nation-building Departments, 
then I am quite sure the people will always be willing to accept such 
increase in taxation, — that is, if the. taxation is levied specifically in order 
to promote the sphere of usefulness of the nation-building Departments, and 
if it is not levied in order to meet the ordinary expenditure alone, and if 
it is frittered away only for army expenditure purposes, in that case though 
the Finance Bill may be carried by a majority of the votes or by certifica- 
tion, nevertheless the people of India would not like such increased taxation 
for such purposes. 
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Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) : Order, order. I have received 
the following Message from His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General: 

(The Assembly received the Message standing.) 

“In pursuance" of the provisions of sub-section (1) of section 63C of the Government 
of India Act, I, Freeman, Earl of Willingdon, hereby signify that I approve the 
election by the Legislative Assembly of Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty as President 
of the said Assembly. 

(Sd.) WILLINGDON, 

; Viceroy and Governor General . 

New Delhi; 

H'he Uih March , M” 

I would now invite Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty to occupy the Chair. 
(Loud Applause.) 

[Mr. Chairman (Sir Hari Singh Gour) then vacated the Chair, which 
was occupied by the Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty amidst 
Applause.] 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : Mr. 
President, on behalf of Government and on my own behalf, I congratulate 
you most warmly on your election (Loud Applause.) Those who have 
followed your public career have confidently expected that it will lead you 
to eminence. That the unanimous suffrage of this House has elevated you 
to that Chair is convincing testimony of the correctness of those expecta- 
tions. This high honour, Sir, has come to you early in life. But I am 
sure I express a general conviction when I say that it is eminently, merited. 
(Loud Applause.) You have established your claim to mastery in debate 
which is the key to parliamentary success. During _ the weeks, Sir, that 
you have presided over our deliberations since the beginning of this Session, 
you have shown that, with lucid intellect and independence of judgment, 
you combine impartiality and firmness of character (Loud Applause.) We 
are sure, Sir, that these qualities will enable you to maintain the high 
traditions which you inherit from your predecessors ; that th^ dignity and 
the privileges of this House will be safe in your bands. We wish you every 
success, Sir, in your new office which, if I may be permitted to express a 
hope, will be only the first of many as exalted. Sir, I assure you of our 
full support in the discharge of your onerous and responsible duties. (Loud 
Applause.) 


Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, on behalf of myself and my Party I heartily join in the felici- 
tations which have fallen from the Honourable the Leader of the House 
and which have been conveyed to you on your election to the high dignity 
of the office of the President of the -Legislative Assembly. Sir, I personally 
would be a loser, because I know what a tower of strength you have been 
to us all (Loud Applause) on these Denches, and how on occasions like this 
when financial questions are under discussion, every face used to turn to 
you for inspiration and .guidance (Hear, hear) upon the thorny questions that 
used to come up for discussion, during, these Rebates. But what has been 
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the loss of the Nationalist Party is the gain of the House (Hear, hear), and 
for .which we congratulate the House upon its choice of you as its Presi- 
dent. It is unnecessary for me to assure you, Mr. President, that you will 
receive both from me and my Party and from the House generally un- 
stinted and abundant support. (Hear, hear.) It is equally unnecessary 
for me to say that as the custodian of the rights and privileges of the House 
it is needless that any reminder should go to you, because you have been 
so closely acquainted with the rights and privileges of the Members in your 
office as Deputy President that we feel perfectly safe to entrust those 
rights and privileges into your safe keeping. Mr. President, I once more 
congratulate you upon your exaltation to the high dignity of the President 
of the Legislative Assembly. (Loud Applause.) 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I 
associate the Independent Party and myself with all that has fallen from 
the Leader of the House and Sir Hari Singh Gour. Sir, there is no one 
iri this House who, from experience of ypurwork in this Assembly, has not 
been assured that in your hands the dignity of the Chair and the rights 
and privileges of this House will be perfectly safe. We have seen you, Sir, 
as a Member of this Assembly, and we have always appreciated the great 
ability with which you have dealt with the many important and difficult 
questions that have been brought up. Your elevation to the Chair will be 
a loss to ns in that respect, but you have been called to a high and im- 
portant office, and we feel certain that you will conduct yourself in that 
office with that ability and that dignity which is expected from the occu- 
pant of the Chair. Sir, we believe that you will conform to the traditions 
of the great office which you are holding, and I wish to assure you on 
behalf of my party, — and I may take it on behalf of every Member of this 
House, — that you will have our fullest support. (Loud Applause.) 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, as one of the ex-Speakers of this Assembly (Cheers), 

I wish to join in the chorus of congratulations on your elevation to the 
exalted office of the President of this Assembly. Sir, you will remember 
that you and I both joined this Assembly in 1924 and for a time we were 
both members of the same party, and, therefore, I had greater opportuni- 
ties, from the very beginning, to come in qontact with you. I remember, 
very well, that from the very beginning you made a mark in that, most 
remarkable and memorable, Assembly as a brilliant young man, with a 
sound knowledge and intelligent grasp of the problems that came before the 
House. Since then, you have not only established your fame, but enhanced 
it by your firmness and independence. Your speeches were always marked 
by force of logic and strength of arguments, and communalism never 
entered your politics. (Applause.) These are the qualifications which go 
to make a successful President of an Assembly like this. That you com- 
mand the confidence of the House is fully proved by the fact that your 
selection was hailed from all sides of the House and resulted in your unanim- 
ous election. I am sure that you will not only maintain the traditions of your 
illustrious predecessors, but will succeed in enhancing the reputation of the 
Chair. I hope that the dignity and honour of the Chair will be safe in 
your hands, and you will amply justify the confidence which the House 
has reposed in you. I again congratulate you and feel a personal gratifica- 
tion that one of my colleagues, with whom I had the pleasure of co-operating 
from the very beginning, has been raised to this office. (Cheers.) 
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Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, op my own behalf and on behalf of my Party, I congratulate you 
on your unopposed election to the Chair. You, Sir, showed great ability 
on the. floor of this House and everybody admired you for your speeches 
and yoto particular 5 characteristics. But when you worked for a few days 
as Deputy' President, in the absence of the President, you made your 
mark and everybody felt that you showed greater ability in the Chair 
than was expected in the absence of your illustrious predecessor. You 
enjoy the full confidence of the whole House and I assure you of the 
fullest co-operation from my Party. With these words, I associate myself 
with all that has fallen from the different speakers and congratulate you 
again. (Loud Applause.) 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : European) : Sir, on behalf of the European 
Party, I most heartily congratulate you on your election to the Presidential 
Chair. Your conduct of affairs during the past few weeks has left us 
with the confidence that you will occupy that Chair with that dignity with 
which it has been associated for so many years. We have confidence 
too that you will efficiently conduct the business of this House to the 
end that there shall be no waste of time, but without depriving Members 
of their reasonable rights of discussion. Sir, I echo what the previous 
speakers have said and assure you that you will have the helpful co-opera- 
tion of my Party. (Applause.) 

Raja Bahadur 0. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, as one who belongs to the youngest and, there- 
fore, the strongest Party in this House, I associate myself and my Party 
with all that has fallen from the previous speakers. To me it is' a very 
easy thing. If T had started at the beginning, probably I should have 
had to speak a great deal. But now everything that can be said has been 
said, I do not want to embnrass you by talking to your face of all the 
characteristics of head and heart that during the short time I have been 
in this House I and mv Party have learnt to appreciate in you. Sir, 
over and above every observation that mv friends have made, there is 
one thing that I take peculiar pride in and that is that you are the first 
Madrassi to be elected to the Chair. (Applause and Laughter.) It may 
look parochial, it may look provincial; all the same, my pride is very 
great, because although this reformed Assembly has been in' existence for 
12 years, no one from Madras had a chance, and yet day in and day out 
the Madras people are supposed to have occupied every position of advant- 
age in the Government of India. (Laughter.) But, Sir, that is not all. 
Every President had to contest his seat. To you, Sir, fell the unique 
honour of being elected to that distinguished Chair without absolutely any 
opposition. (Loud Applause.) Sir, to these qualifications I think I need 
not add more except one little thing that I would remind you of. After 
the first few days of my acquaintance with you, I expressed to you my 
own private and individual opinion, such as it is, about you; and I am 
very glad that I have lived and continued to be in this House to see the 
consummation of what I then said would come to pass. 

Sir, you know that in spite of all the obloquies that have been heaped 
" ut>on my head, I do not feel myself ashamed to be called a 
12 Noon, an( j n0 Brahmin does anything without a dakshina 

and the datohina, Sir, that I ask at vour hands is to be tender to young 

B 
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and new Members like myself who do not understand the procedure. But, 
so far as this House is concerned, we want to do something, but we are 
so much afraid between the rules that govern the debate and the august 
position of the President who has got to be worshipped from a distance 
as God Almighty; between these two you have absolutely no idea how 
much we are afraid before we stand on our legs and begin to speak. Sir, 
be tender to us. For the rest, I have absolutely no doubt that you will 
uphold the dignity of the Chair, which is, next to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, the grandest position that one can occupy. To me it is a peculiar 
pleasure that you are one of our own men from Madras. Sir, I congra- 
tulate you and assure you of our strong support. (Applause.) 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, as 
a Member of this Honourable House, I heartily congratulate you for the 
honourable position that you have got now today. I associate myself 
with all those Honourable Members who preceded me in all the good 
words about your capabilities. As your personal friend, I respectfully 
draw your attention to two important points because your future dignity 
and success will depend upon them. You know that you are younger 
than your two distinguished predecessors and in the conduct of the business 
of the House, if you will always prove that you have an old head on 
young shoulders, it will be of very great use to you and will add grace 
tc all the other qualifications that you have. Secondly, in the high 
position that you hold now. I hope you will not have any regard for the 
party politics and that in all future questions you will observe strict 
neutrality and impartiality with a view to maintaining the dignity of the 
Chair. I am sure that the Government have placed confidence in you 
knowing that you will prove yourself quite worthy of it and that you have 
all those qualities which are so very necessary to maintain your dignity 
and the dignity of this House. 


Dr. R. D. Dalai (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I rise with keen delight 
in the opportunity which it gives me to pay a tribute to you who have 
won the admiration and have earned the confidence of every section of 
this Honourable House, and I can assure you, with all the sincerity at 
my command, that it affords me very great pleasure indqed to join in the 
chorus of this universal congratulation. Sir, you have been unanimously 
elected President of this Assembly; and I should like to express a sincere 
hope that the best of good health and strength may be given to you to 

enjoy this unique honour and to preside over the deliberations of this 

Assembly. I have not the slightest doubt in my mind that you will 

perform the duties of vour exalted office so admirably and that you will 

exercise your powers with such impartiality and fairness, and that you 
will acquit yourself so honourably that you will satisfy both officials and 
non-officials, the elected representatives of the people and the nominated 
representatives of the Assembly, and the members of every section and 
of every party. Mr. President, I have known you for the last four years; 
and what T have observed in you is that you possess those important 
members — an ear that sometimes fails to hear and an eye that cannot see. 
xyhat is better left unseen; and what h^s forcibly struck me is that as 
acting President you have done your best to get into any one debate' as 
many speakers as possible, and that you have a knack of getting through 
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the business of the House with the utmost celerity and despatch. Sir, I am 
sure that you will fill this exalted office with J;he same ability and distinc- 
tion that you have displayed in such ample measure as Deputy President, 
Acting President, and last, but not the least, as a member of the Indian 
Delegation at Ottawa. Sir, 1 pledge myself to you to maintain your 
authority, and to give you my full support, and to promise you my hearty 
co-operation.. My remarks have been very brief, but I hope you will take 
it that the depth of the sentiments behind these remarks is not to be 
measured or gauged by the brevity. In conclusion I must fall back upon 
the simplest expressions and will say that I congratulate you most 
heartily on this unique honour, that I sincerely wish' you a brilliant career, 
that from the bottom of my heart I wish you every success, that I sadly 
miss the President who has" gone and that I gladly welcome the President 
who has come. (Applause . ) 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur (South Madras: Muham- 
madan) : Sir, although the Leader of my Party has congratulated you not 
only on his behalf, but also on behalf of our Party as a whole, still as 
one of the oldest Members of this Assembly and as a representative of the 
Muslim community of the Presidency you have come from, I wish to 
associate myself in congratulating you on your elevation to this high office. 
Sir, the very fact that you have been returned uncontested goes to prove 
that you command much popularity and confidence of the whole House. 
In short, I will simply give you the blessing contained in the Persian 
couplet of a very great sage : 

" In mardtib hi dida-i-juz wist , 

Kdr-i Kulli hunuz dar q'adar ast .” 

“The distinction you are now called upon to hold is only the forerunner 
of so many other distinctions which are m store for you.” (Applause.) 
May God bless you with long life to enjoy all these honours. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, my revered 
loader, llaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, has already congratulated you on 
behalf of the Party of which I am a member. I now rise, on behalf of 
the community I have the honour to represent in this House, to offer you 
our hearty congratulations on the high distinction conferred on you by this 
House. (Applause.) Sir, it gives me very great pleasure to see you 
installed in the Chair, as you arc not only a Madrassi, but you also belong 
to the same political party in Madras of which I am a meinber. Your 
election is a very popular election, inasmuch as you have been supported 
by almost all the parties in this House. (Cries of “All”.) The reason 
why I say “almost all” is that among the members that have nominated 
you I have not seen any from the Government Group. (Laughter.) I 
wish you all success and prosperity and, in doing so, I also Fope and 
trust that you will be the President of the future Federal Assembly which 
will succeed this Assembly sooner or later. (Applause.) 

Mr. N. R. Gunjal (Bombay Central T>i«d«inn : Non .Muhammadan 
Rural) : *Sir, you been elected unopposed as the President of this Assembly 
nnd T intend to congratulate vou in mv mother-tongue. After the reforms 
of 1019. the elected Presidents were of mature age and experience, but 
Sir, you are young in age and there is no doubt that a young Member of 
the Assembly like myself would be glad over the election of such a young 

•Translation of the original speech delivered in the vernacular. 
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President. At the same time, there will Kp nothing wrnn^. I think, if I 
congratulate the itfcc-President, Mr. V. J. Patel and the out-going Presi- 
dent, Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola. I, therefore, express my hearty congratula- 
tions to them also. 

There is a great criticism in some of'lhe papers that the elected Presi- 
dent belongs to the Government side. Though there is such: a rumour, he 
belongs to the Nationalist Party. Now, he cannot remain a member of any 
Party and cannot take part in any kind of communal discussions; for, the 
President of the Legislative Assembly is supposed to be a well-wisher of all. 
If the newspaper criticism is taken for granted, still the elected President 
will have to take the public opinion into confidence more than the Gov- 
ernment nominees. 

In the near future, new Reforms will take place and the White Paper 
will soon be published. I expect the elected President, with a judicial 
mind, will conduct the proceedings of this House when the discussion on 
the above subject takes place. 

Now, the days have come for translating the words of the late 
Mr. Tilak into action and the responsibility to act according to his advice 
lies on the shoulders of the young generation and the guidance of wise rnen 
is necessary. t 

Young men in India like me should be proud in having a young Presi- 
dent in you. 

During your tenure, Sir, I hope the Hindi language will be made the 
medium of the Assembly as the English is today. If Hindi gets prominence 
in the Assembly, the Members like myself will be much grateful to 
you. 

Before this, the Presidentship of this House was captured by the 
Members from the Bombay Presidency, but now the Presidentship has 
gone to the Madras Presidency unopposed. 

By the grace of God, may his tenure of Presidentship be successful 
and beneficial to India. 

I, again, Sir, on behalf of Maharashtra, congratulate you. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I heartily join my Hon- 
ourable friends in this House in offering my most sincere congratulations 
to you on your elevation to this eminent position. I am personally gratified 
on this unique choice of the House, not only because an eminent politician 
amongst us has been honoured, but also because when I first entered this 
House I was fortunate enough to form your acquaintance at the very 
beginning. Throughout this period I have noticed your independence of 
spirit and your towering personality and your intellectual genius which 
has always struck a sort of awe in me. Sir, there is a further gratification 
in this choice of the House, because this time the choice has fallen to a 
Member who was an erstwhile Member of the principal Opposition in the 
House. This aspect of the election has its own importance. It will 
demonstrate to the world that if you were capable of offering a stout resist- 
ance. to the Treasury Benches when you were occupying a seat on the 
Opposition side, you are able to rise to the occasion of giving impartial 
decisions when called upon to keep the scales even between conflicting 
interests in this House after you discarded the skin. My friends 
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have said almost all that I could possibly say; but I take this opportunity 
of offering you co-operation on behalf of myself and offering my congratula- 
tions to you on my own behalf as well as on behalf of the Sikh community 
which I have the- honour to represent here and the numbers of which are 
so limited in this House. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. ' R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Gentlemen, I must express my grateful thanks to my colleagues for the 
high honour they have conferred upon me in electing me to the Chair and 
to the leaders of various sections of the House for the welcome they have 
accorded to me in my new position. As one who has sat in this House for 
well-nigh ten years I realise the magnitude of the honour. If I am fully 
conscious of the exalted position which the office of your President confers 
upon its holder, I am even more fully conscious of the tremendous respon- 
sibilities which that office carries with it. Fortunately for the holder of 
this office, the burden of his great responsibility is lightened by reason of 
the fact that he has a splendid guidance for his conduct not merely in the 
rules and traditions of this House, but in the practice and the written and 
unwritten law of the Mother of Parliaments. In the Anglo-Saxon world 
which has furnished to us the model of Parliamentary institutions, the 
office of the Speaker has become a synonym for dignity and impartiality. 
(Applause.) The undoubted authority of this great office is securely based 
upon the absolute and unvarying impartiality of the Speaker which is the 
main feature of his office and the law of its life. That impartiality which is 
the guarantee of the dignity which the office carries is always secured by 
the bolder of the office severing himself from all party ties. In accordance 
with this well-established practice, I cease to belong to any political party 
from 1 this day. 

Though this House is still an infant when compared to some of the 
great parliaments of the world, we have already succeeded in building up 
healthy traditions round the Chair. The maintenance and continuance of 
those traditions are matters of vital importance to all sections of the House. 
Any violation of these traditions will not be an affront to the person who 
occupies the Chair for the time being, but an infringement of the privilege 
and dignity of the whole House. (Hear, hear.) For the source of the 
President’s position is the authority of the House itself. It shall be my 
constant endeavour not merely to preserve that authority and dignity which 
belong to this House, but also to resist any encroachment on the privi- 
leges of the House as a whole and of its individual Members. (Applause.) 

Sitting in this Chair and watching the proceedings of the House from 
day to day, I may sometimes cast a longing lingering look on the benches 
to my left and wish that I had stood on the floor of the House to take my 
part in its battles. Whenever such regret haunts my mind, I shall take 
consolation in the fact that this Chair furnishes opportunities of contri- 
buting equally valuable work in the building up of parliamentary institu- 
tions. (Hear, hear.) We are on the eve of great constitutional changes 
and we are looking forward to the establishment in the very near future 
of a system of responsible government. The practice and procedure of this 
House are as important parts of the constitutional structure as the powers 
that may be conferred on the elected representatives. One of the great- 
est Speakers of the House of Commons, Speaker Onslow, was the first 
holder of that Office to recognise the order of business of the House of 
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Commons as a separate and important problem of constitutional law .\nti 
politics. He expressed his ideas as follows. He said: 

“It was a maxim he had often heard, when he was a young man, from old and 
experienced members, that nothing tended more to throw power into the hands of the 
administration and those who a.cted with the majority of the House of Commons than 
a neglect of or a departure from those rules — that the forms of proceeding that is 
instituted by our ancestors operated as a check and controlled the actions of the minis- 
ters and that they were in many instances a shelter and protection to the minority 
against the attempts of power.* * 

These words express in significant language the importance of evolving 
correct rules and procedure in this House and the maintenance unimpaired 
of these rules. It shall be my constant endeavour to.prevent any 'violation 
of the practice and procedure of this House and I shall appeal to the co- 
operation of all sections of the House in this task. I have no doubt that 
there is a wide recognition that the common interests of all sections of 
the House, however divided in party opinion, in maintaining the tradition 
and level of parliamentary life is an indispensable condition of the working 
of parliamentary institutions. (Loud Applause.) 


ELECTION OF THE DEPUTY PRESIDENT. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. It. K. Shanmukharri Chett.v) : Mv 
election as President has caused a vacancy in the office of the Deputy 
President. In pursuance of Order 5 of the Standing Orders of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, I direct that an election to the office of Deputy President 
shall be held on Tuesday, the 21st March, 1933. 

Each Member wishing to propose another Member as a candidate for 
election will, as required by Standing Order 5, ascertain that the candidate 
is willing to serve, if elected, and will hand to me or to the Secretary not 
later than 12 Noon on Saturday, the 18th March, a notice showing the 
name of the candidate signed by the proposing Member himself and by 
some other Member as seconder. 

As soon as possible after the notices have been handed in, I propose to 
read out the names of the candidates, together with their proposers and 
seconders and if there is more than one candidate, to take the ballot on 
Tuesday, the 21st day of March, 1933. 

The Secretary will issue a circular informing Honourable Members of 
the method by which the ballot shall be held. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL— contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Order, order. The House will now resume consideration of the Indian 
Finance Bill. 

Mr. " Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, in connection with the Finance Bill, it is the custom to ventilate and 
discuss all our grievances, for which the Honourable the Finance Member 
is not actually responsible. This is an occasion when we are allowed to 
discuss all our grievances relating to political, financial, industrial and all 
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other matters. I do not think it will be proper for me to discuss at pre- 
sent all those political problems that await solution just at a time when the 
White Paper is going to be issued, but I think I may briefly refer to 
certain matters connected with the future constitution of this country. 
Sir, I shall first refer to the Premier’s award, and if I refer to it, it is 
merely because I want to point out that the Poona Pact has hurled a 
bomb shell upon Bengal and Bengalis. Headers of newspapers are aware 
how the unanimous opinion of the province has declared itself against the 
Poona Pact in which no representative of the province was present. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : NomMuhammadan) : Do you mean to 
say that no Bengali was asked to be present? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Yes, I do say so. We have said that in our 
telegrams to the Prime Minister. We have reiterated it everywhere and 
I do again assert it here. I shall not take up the time of the House by 
discussing the Poona Pact, hut I must register my emphatic protest against 
the doings of a particular section, whether they be the majority or the 
minority, their attempt to rule those from whom they differ. If the 
future constitution, which we are going to have, will contain safeguards, 
and I am told that it will contain many safeguards, I think the first safe- 
guard that is necessary in the interests of the people, in the interests of 
the welfare of all and every one of 11s living in this country, should be the 
safeguarding of the interests of those who an less clamorous. Unfor- 
tunately in these days of kaleidoscopic changes we have been witnessing a 
change of political views, an admixture of political, social and religious 
matters in matters of legislation which, in the opinion of the thinking sec- 
tion of the community, is nothing but sailing with the tide and who feel 
that much less thought is bestowed upon vital questions which concern the 
well-being of the nation. As regards our objection to the Poona Pact, T 
think it is enoucrh that I say that we do not accept it, and so far as the 
Premier’s Award has changed the representation in Bengal in view of 
the Poona Pact, that is not acceptable to the people of Bengal, and, 
therefore, it ought to be rescinded. 

Coming now to the subjects that arc generally discussed at the time 
of the discussion of the Finance Bill, any one who has any knowledge of the 
economic condition of the poor people at the present moment will agree 
with me that the condition of the people has not become any better within 
the last year and a half when the additional taxes were imposed in spite 
of their distressed condition. That being so, T beg to submit with all 
humility — I am no expert in finance, I do not know how things could be 
done this way or that way, but I beg to submit that the first duty of thc> 
Finance Member should have been to give some relief to the tax-payer^ 
in the shape of a reduction of duties on such primary necessities of life 
as salt, kerosene and so on, also a reduction in postage rates, and last 
but not least, a reduction in the very heavy income-tax rates. Now that 
the Finance Bill is before us and we have tabled amendments, I think the 
proper time to deal with all these points and to press them is when these 
amendments come up before us. I do not mean to sav that the Govern- 
ment should go bankrupt and its credit should be lowered in the eyes of 
the world, but at the same time I submit that we should find wavs and 
means of reducing to the chagrin of some Men .hers sitting opposite,— of 
reducing the high salaries which they draw. I sav this poor country is 
unable to bear the burden of the high salaries which the officers of the 
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Government do get at the present time. I do say that the work of these 
officers is not commensurate with the salaries they get. I* do not think 
that any other country has got such highly paid administrative officers, — 
and such highly paid salaries in one of the poorest countries of the world 
is a thing which should be avoided in the interests of the very existence 
of the people unless you view with unconcern their starvation and do not 
mind their being wiped out of existence. As I have already said, as each 
amendment comes before us, we will have to press our points of view in 
order to lighten the burden of taxation. But 1 once more protest, and 
register my emphatic protest, on behalf of myself and the people of Bengal, 
against the Poona Pact and the Premier’s Award accepting the Poona Pact 
at least as far as it applies to Bengal. With these words, I submit that I 
cannot accept the Bill for consideration and, if it were possible for us to 
reject it, we would do so unless the Finance Bill is so framed as it ought 
to be. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, the present Finance Bill is a disappointing Bill. When the 
emergency taxes were imposed the year before last, they were imposed 
for a period of eighteen months, but the same taxes have been repeated 
this year. Our hopes that they would be removed have not been fulfilled 
and it is for this reason that I characterise it as a disappointing Bill. True, 
no fresh taxes have been imposed this year of much importance, but I 
think no thanks are due to the Finance Member because, as a matter of 
fact, there was very little scope for further taxation. The high rates of 
income-tax and the high rates of postage should have been reduced, but 
they have not been reduced. People are groaning under those high rates 
and some relief ought to have been given to the poor tax-payer. 

Sir, regarding the re-imposition of the stamp duty, I feel it necessary 
to make one observation. While speaking on an amendment for reducing 
the postal rates the year before last, I made a suggestion that the stamp- 
duty on cheques might be re-imposed as a last resort and the income from 
that might be utilised to fill up the gap in the income of the Postal Depart- 
ment. I will read out to you the exact words which I said on the last 
occasion : 

“I would venture to make one more constructive suggestion. If revenue considera- 
tions are to be decisive in this matter, may I suggest that the Government should, as 
a last resort, revive the practice of stamping bank cheques, as was the case some 
vears ago. That will affect not the poorer people, but only the rich men. I must not 
be misunderstood as inviting such a taxation. My point is that if you insist on 
having such taxation, I may be prepared to have that as a choice between two evils.* * 

I am sorry to say that the suggestion has not been taken up as a whole, 
but by half. It is not always the case that something is better than 
nothing. In the present case his "something” has been a greater evil. 
I know the Government are handicapped in the matter of revenue. In 
spite of their earnest desire, they cannot give us any relief and that is 
solely due to the fact that they cannot see their way to reduce the army 
expenditure. If that expenditure could be reduced, I think that would 
serve as the \panacea for all economic troubles. If that expenditure cannot 
be reduced from prudential considerations, I suggest that England must 
contribute to that expenditure to a considerable degree. Instead of that 
we have been saddled with a legacy of war debts at a high rate of interest. 
I think every effort should be made to reduce the rate of interest. What- 
ever may the financial position be, sound or unsound, the poor people have 
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nothing to do with these technicalities, namely, solvency or insolvency, 
deficit or surplus, repletion or depletion. The only thing that they want 
is food and clothing. You must provide for food and clothing for the poor 
people. In this connection I would like to dwell on some of our grievances 
which may be divided into three classes — (1) grievances that have not yet 
been redressed, (2) grievances for which the Government are responsible, 
and (3) the grievances which are due to the apathy of Government, that 
is, which are indirectly connived at by the Government. 

Under the first head, I mention the numerous cases of abduction and 
rape in the country. During the last Simla Session, I moved a Resolution 
recommending a deterrent punishment in cases of abduction and rape. It 
was opposed by the Government on the ground that that was a barbarous 
punishment. I now see that the Government of Bombay are going to 
introduce the same punishment for communal riots. I am the last person 
to speak in support of riots, but I am constrained to say that there may 
be circumstances in which a man may be compelled to take part in riots — 
for example, for self defence ; but I submit that there cannot be any redeem- 
ing feature in cases of abduction and rape. 

The second grievance is in connection with the question of unemploy- 
ment. That problem is becoming keener and keener, but the Government 
remain callous as before. I think new fields of employment should be 
explored which will be conducive to the economic uplift of the country and 
also will give some relief to the unemployed. 

My third point is about the repression which is going on in the country. 
On account of the slackening of the movement there has been a less number 
of cases than in previous years, but repression is going on in full swing. I 
will only refer to a few facts. We have seen that it is not yet possible' 
for an innocent man even to pass by safe and secure. It was only the 
other day that two innocent villagers were shot down by the police at 
Chittagong. We were told by the Home Member yesterday that that was 
an extraordinary case and he was really sorry for that, but I may point out 
there are cases of every day occurrence for which the Home Member is 
perhaps not sorry. We are crying, but who is going to listen to the cry? 
The Honourable Member is not present in his seat. However I shall 
give these facts, because it is my duty to do so. This is a statement by 
one of the accused in the Punjab Conspiracy case. He complained before 
the magistrate that: 

“His confession had been forcibly and fraudulently manufactured. He enquired 
of the sub-inspector as to why lie had been arrested. The sub-inspector, instead of 
replying to the question, began to beat him. When the accused said that he knew 
nothing about that, the sub-inspector again resumed beating. This continued for two 
or three hours. Four constables were deputed to watch him with instructions not to allow 
him to sleep. The accused was kept awake throughout the night and when he shut his 
eyes the constables beat him. After this in accordance with the instructions of the 
sub-inspector, Mulk Raj, head constable, bound the accused to a charpoy which was 
placed in such a position that the accused’s head was towards the floor and legs 
towards the sky. The head constable then pricked his body with needles. When blood 
came in, his eyes and the position of the charpoy was reversed and as he regained his 
first condition, thoy again gave him a beating.” 

The second accused also made a similar statement: 

When the accused: 

“asked as to what statement they wished him to make, K. S. Said Ahmad Shah 
^aid they would show him what they wanted. Soon after some policemen arrived and 
slapped him on the face with such violence that he got stunned. Blankets were 
thrown upon him and he was given severe beating.” 
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These allegations were made in the hope that the accused would get 
justice, and from whom did he expect to have that? He made his 
complaint before a member of the executive, and another member of the 
same department under a different nomenclature was going to dispense 
justice in Lis case. Therefore, it is that it is extremely necessary that 
there should be a separation of the judicial from the executive functions. 
If that grievance is redressed, then half of our complaints will cease. Sir, 
we have been crying ourselves hoarse for that separation for the last one 
hundred years or even more. The principle and the utility of that separa- 
tion was recognized so early as during the last decade of the 18th century — 
during the days of Lord Cornwallis and it was making a steady progress 
until it was shelved as the result of a reactionary minute by Sir James 
Fitz-Stephen in the year 1871, and it has been completely shelved in spite 
of repeated demands from the Congress year after year until the year 1917 
when the Congress was captured by the extremists on account of the fact 
.that the Indian people became extremists by reason of their repeated 
disappointment at the hands of the Government. 

Sir, last but not the least, my grievance is that special facilities were 
accorded to Mr. Gandhi for carrying on an evil propaganda against the 
entire Hindu community. (Laughter.) 

Sir, this was done evidently to enable him to discontinue the civil 
disobedience movement with his prestige intact. (Laughter.) We know, 
Sir, that the Government trade upon dissensions, and our politicians, I am 
sorry to say, have not been able to see through this game of the Govern- 
ment. Sir, this sort of religious interference will never be tolerated by 
the Hindu community. They have been perturbed over the sanction that 
has been accorded to the introduction of the Untouchability Bill and the 
Temple-Entry Bill. Regarding the mentality of the Hindu community, I 
may quote a few lines from a very early document. This is what was said 
by Mr. Harry Varelest, formerly Governor of Bengal, who informed his 
views to a Committee of the House of Commons in 1781 in the following 
words : 

“The Hindus are more attached to tHeir customs and manners than any other 
people on, the face of the earth and they would suffer death rather than any indignity 
to their caste. 7 ’ 

I hope the Government will take a note of this fact. Sir, another 
grievance is that the notorious Sarda Act has continued to remain on the 
Statute-book unrepealed. (Laughter.) Sir, unless and until these grievances 
are redressed, I do not see how we can see our way to support the motion 
for the consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla (Cities of the United Provinces: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member, Sir 
George Schuster, will go down in history by his other name so often 
spoken of in commercial circles as “ Surcharge ” Schuster. Not only the 
commercial community, but the mass of income-tax payers expected that 
the surcharge on all taxes, particularly the grinding surcharge on income- 
tax should go with the introduction of the present Finance Bill. To the 
utter dismay of the groaning taxpayer, however, the surcharges remain. 
The process of diminishing returns is already evident. Customs receipts 
are almost steady at 50 crores of rupees, rather less by one crore from 
1931-32. The income-tax receipts are equally deplorable. In spite of the 
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25 per cent, sur-tax and levy of income-tax on Es. 1,000 and onwards, the 
receipts were only rupees 16 crores and 92 lakhs in 1932-38 which was 
less by one crore of rupees from the year 1931-32. The Honourable the 
Finance Member expects rupees 17 crores and 38 lakhs from income-tax, 
and if this figure is reached, the additional receipt of 46 lakhs would come 
from untapped low income-tax-payers. Already small shop keepers — 
pan wallas, grocers and tea shop wallas — are being assessed with vengeance 
and I can picture untold hardships to these classes of bread-earners in 
the coming year. The Honourable the Finance Member would do well to 
abolish the lower income-tax and also the sur-taxes on income-tax. As 
a business man, I know how Japanese competition is killing the trade of 
piece-goods merchants, but yet they are assessed no less on their income. 
Sir, I think, the Finance Member would get a shock next year on his 
income-tax returns. 

Sir, I strongly advocate a high tariff against dumping. Let the Govern- 
ment assess the value of Japanese imports at the rate of exchange of the 
yen before it went off the gold standard, i.e., at the rate of Es. 136 to 
100 yens, and levy 50 per cent, tariff on all Japanese goods. I entirely 
agree with my friend, Mr. B. Das, that Japanese dumping has become a 
menace to Indian industries and Indian trade and Japanese imports should 
be stopped by a high tariff wall. 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member is most anxious that trade 
and commerce should make a recovery and that the balance of trade should 
be in India’s favour. I see no signs of it. In spite of the Ottawa Agree- 
ment, India’s exports abroad have not increased in tobacco, tea, wheat, 
cotton, jute or rice. There are factors, such as heavy shipping rates, and 
the long distances still operate against increase of export from India. This 
means that the condition of producers will not improve and I urge on the 
Honourable the Finance Member to devise ways and means to increase 
the earning power of the masses. There is very little remission in land 
taxes. The producer has sold all his gold, silver and brass and today he 
lives in abject poverty. His produce does not suffice to meet the taxes 
lie has to pay. While the Government may be happy over their stabilised 
Budget, high taxation is ruining the economic fabric of the masses. I 
cannot think of any recovery in trade or commerce, nor any relief would 
come to the primary producer until the high taxation is lowered. There- 
fore Government must reduce at once the heavy military butden on India. 
The cost of defence should be limited to 30 or 35 crores, and then alone 
can the Central Government or Provincial Governments bring relief to the 
tax-payers. I 

Sir, the Eailways are proving white elephants, and future Finance 
Members will find it more difficult to manage their ways and means 
budget. The value of Government securities may be high today, but, 
within a year or two, I think, the Government will face a fall in prices 
and there will be no gold, left to be exported to keep up the credit of the 
Government of India in the market. 

Sir, one word more and I have done. The financial safeguards as 
tentatives discussed at the Third Bound Table Conference do not seem to 
work in India’s interest. All reservations are to satisfy the creditors abroad 
and no Finance Minister under the new Constitution can keep up the 
high level of taxation or even the present fictitious level of credit of 
the Government of India which is merely an offset against the export of 
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gold. I, therefore, urge on the House to see that the financial safeguards 
should be framed in such a way that they work in the interests of India 
and that they allow Finance Members and Commerce Members . in the 
new Constitution to develop resources of India in India’s interest. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, my 
1pm ’ excuse * or speaking on the Finance Bill today is that our 
expectations have been frustrated. Sir, we had a clear pro- 
mise. which cannot be twisted in any manner, that the new taxes, 
namely, the lower income-tax and the surcharge, will be removed after 
18 months. Sir, I have very great respect for the Finance Member, but 
the other day I was very much disappointed when he wanted to set up 
some meaning on his promise by interpreting it in his own way. I cannot 
reiterate his exact words, but I understood him to say that his was more 
or less a promise based on a forecast and, therefore, on considering the 
state of affairs at present he was not in a position to reduce the income- 
tax and give help to the poor people. I was still more disappointed when 
ho further said that in future he would be careful not to give promises, 
but he would give only hopes. Sir, when we put questions in this House 
in order to get information on certain points, we are given evasive replies 
and if we put supplementary questions to bring out what we want, we 
are often disappointed. Therefore, it is only at the time of Bills and 
Resolutions, etc., that Honourable Members make somewhat clear promises 
or give some assurances. 1 submit, therefore, that, with regard to these 
promises and assurances, Honourable Members should in honour bound 
stand by them. 

I feel that the lower income-tax is a great hardship upon the people. 
Those who are in close contact with their lives know how it has been 
prejudicially affecting them. As my Honourable friend, who preceded 
me, said, even small hawkers and other people are being charged income- 
tax when they cannot possibly afford to pay. Again, I think the cost of 
recovering it is such that it should be* prohibitive for the purpose of 
realising it. Sir, there were many ways of bringing about the balancing 
of the Budget, but if it was not possible to remove both this lower 
income-tax and the surcharge, at least the lower income-tax should have 
been remitted. With regard to the surcharge also, I submit that in these 
days, owing to depression and other circumstances, the people are very 
much hard up. Their income-tax, taken together with super-tax, is already 
too much, and to charge 25 per cent, over and above is really a calamity. 
I realise that Government servants also pay that tax and I think for that 
reason they also must muster strong and join hands with us in asking 
Government to abandon these taxes. 

Then, Sir, as to stamps, there also the poor people are suffering very 
much. The income from postal stamps may not have very much 
decreased, but after all people are at present resorting to other methods 
which are not proper, that is, sending their letters through messengers 
or persons who have been moving about from one place to another. 
With regard to that duty also, I feel that it is a hardship upon the people 
of which they should be relieved. 

Then, Sir, I endorse what Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad said. Thefe are two 
things which Government should have in their view and, unless and until 
those two things are met in a proper manner, I think the Budget will 
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remain always a deficit and unbalanced one. He said that what Govern- 
ment should do is to decrease the high annual interest that they pay. on 
loans. These loans are of such an enormous extent that it is now high 
time that some means should be found to reduce them ; and, for that pur- 
pose, if the interest is reduced, then also there will be some relief thereof. 
The second thing is with regard to the army expenditure. I need not say 
much about that, because in season and out of season we have proved the 
necessity of this huge item of the army expenditure having been reduced. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of Indianisation of the Army. The 
other day one thing came to my notice with regard to it which I did 
not know before. I was attending a Select Committee on the Auxiliary 
Force Amending Bill. There was a question of reduction of expenditure 
on the auxiliary forces and, instead of three classes that they had, namely, 
the active class, the first reserve class and the second, they were reducing 
the two reserve classes to one. Naturally I inquired if this force had 
Indians in it, but I was surprised to learn that there was not a single 
one. And yet it is claimed that the Government are ready to Indianize 
the Army. Sir, I submit that there are several ways of reducing the 
army expenditure which would help the country in its nation-building 
departments. Sir, our industries, which are rising to some extent, require 
help and propping up, but, if the Budget is going to be a deficit one 
every year or only a small balance is left each year, we cannot be very 
safe in expecting that the industries will develop. 

Then, Sir, coming to the unemployment question, we are faced with 
the same difficulty. People have got educated and they have no other 
outlet than Government service. If there were many other avenues, 
such as industries, for these educated people, they would not feel shy 
of taking to them, but there is no way out even in that direction. I 
submit, it is now high time that some means should be found out in 
order to solve this unemployment question. 

Sir, I admit, the Honourable the Finance Member himself cannot 
possibly be blamed for bringing a Budget as he did, because he is under 
such a Constitution where he has no power to ask for a reduction of the 
emoluments of the higher services. The expenses of the India Office 
are not in his hands or in the hands of the Government here. The 
India Office and the High Commissioner’s Office which are in England 
are paid from the Indian Exchequer through the Secretary of State. 
If such large amounts are paid as required by the present Constitution 
and then the Honourable the Finance Member is asked to balance the 
Budget, I think it is an impossible task for him to accomplish. There- 
fore, Sir, reduction or retrenchment should come from the top, and 
if the expenses of the India Office and the High Commissioner’s Office 
and downwards are curtailed, or the power is given in the coming Consti- 
tution to this House t# deal with them, then and then only we can 
expect to help India in her industries and other nation-building 
activities. If the Constitution that is in view is also going to be a 
Constitution under which this House shall have no power whatsoever to 
reduce the pay of the Imperial Service or to frame rules with regard ta 
the emoluments and conduct of higher officials at the India Office or in 
the High Commissioner’s Office, and that power is again left in the hands, 
of the Secretary of State, then, Sir, I say, “Woe be to that Constitution”. 
That Constitution could not be worked here. I, therefore, need not take 
any more time of the House over this Finance Bill, but, at the same 
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time, I strongly urge that unless means are found to reduce the expenses 
of the higher officers, to amalgamate certain departments, and to curtail 
the army expenses and the interest on debts, there will be no bright day 
for India. Sir, with- these words, I conclude my remarks. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 

The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. It. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and ltajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan liural) : Mr. President, this is the occasion on which the Opposition 
is given the latitude to speak on all the grievances before we are called 
upon to vote for the supplies. So, before I come to bigger questions, I 
would like to discuss some minor matters about the privileges of Members 
of this House. 1 would like first of all to speak about the “House Com- 
mittee’’ that was appointed by your predecessor in office and of which 
you were so long the Chairman. Prom time to time we made various 
recommendations to the Department of Industries and Labour to give some 
more comforts to the Members as regards their residential quarters. We 
regret that apart from the very insignificant suggestions that have been 
accepted, the Government have failed to do anything substantial on the 
recommendations of the House Committee. Every Member of this House 
knows how difficult it is for Members to get residential quarters particularly 
in Simla. As a member of the Public Accounts Committee, I think we 


had occasion, about four or five years before, to see that a largo amount 
of money was spent on behalf of the Legislative Assembly Department for 
the purchase of the hotel that is known as the -Longwood Hotel. So far 
as 1 know, that expenditure was incurred on account of the Legislative 
Assembly Department, but a major portion or, say, 80 or 90 per cent, of 
the Hotel is now occupied and used for other purposes. Even in a place 
like Delhi, where the difficulty of accommodation is not so great as in 
Simla, in spite of our efforts in the House Committee we have failed to 
secure proper response from the Industries Department to remedy the 
inconvenience, in the Members quarters. Members are given preference, 
at, the time of allotment of quarters, who combine amongst themselves, 
two or three, and live in a single house. It is also known that, in the 
Windsor Place quarters, there is provision for only one latrine. We urged 
that there should be arrangement for at least two latrines in every quarter, 
and there should also be some more windows in order to make some of 
the rooms habitable, and, with a very little expense, they can make some 
of these rooms habitable. But most of our suggestions have been turned 
down I hope that when you will appoint the next House Committee, you 
will not only see that they make recommendations, but that there is some 
sanction behind those recommendations. If it is merely to send forward 
suggestions and do mere begging, without having any power behind, it will 
be useless to form any House Committee at nil. I do not like to go into 
details now; and now that the question has been raised m this House 
I hope it will draw the attention of the Industries Department and that 
thev will show more regard for the comforts of the Members ^ this Hoiiflc, 
particularly when, with the new Federal Assembly, there will be more 
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quarters necessary as the number of Members will be doubled or tripled; 
and 1 think attempts should be made even from now to provide more 
quarters for Members. 

From that grievance I would like to come to the other grievance about 
the Committees in general of this House. Sir, we have several Advisory 
Committees that are elected by this House and partly nominated, during 
the month of March. So far as I remember, for every Department there is 
an Advisory Committee. It is known to the Members of this Assembly 
that these Committees are never called; though they are advisory, even 
their advice is never sought, and I can name several Advisory Committees 
in different Departments that have not been called for the last two or 
three years. If really Government think that they are useless, what is the 
necessity of having an Advisory Committee at all; and I think the time 
lias now come at last to decide once for all whether there should be any 
of these Advisory Committees if they are not to be called at all even once 
dimug' the course of a whole year, 

i. have also a grievance about the calling of some of these Committees 
like the* Standing Finance Committee or the Public Accounts Committee 
or the Railway Standing Finance Committee. Sometimes the hour is fixed 
at a time which is not at all agreeable to the modes of life and habits of 
Indians. Generally the meeting is called at 10 a.m. in spite of protests 
l hat have been made, not once or twice. 1 feel called upon to raise this 
question publicly before this House. Meetings are called at 10 a.m. It 
is well known to you, Sir, that Indians generally take their food between 
10 and 11 a.m. and the House starts at 1 1 a.m. On a holiday, it is possible 
to postpone our food for an hour till, say, 11 or 12; but what happens is 
that even when the House will be sitting from 11, no consideration is 
[iaid to the earnest requests of the Members. I am not drawing on my 
imagination, but I am speaking of a particular case that happened only 
yesterday. A very important meeting of the Public Accounts Committee, 
which is a Statutory Committee and which it docs not lie in the sweet 
will of anybody to say whether it should exist or not — this committee is 
not even a creation of the House by its Resolutions — even in that Com- 
mittee, in spite of my protests, not for the first time, the time is fixed 
at 10 a.m. or 6 p.m. Government should know that private Members may 
not have a Secretariat behind them to help them but they require time 
mid opportunities to consult documents and other references. The non- 
official Members certainly require more time to prepare themselves to do 
proper justice to their membership of Committees. T deliberately raise this 
question, because if Government want the Members to bo useful, then the 
lime should not be fixed at so early as 10 a.m., particularly on a day 
when the House is sitting, because it is very inconvenient to Members to 
attend both the meetings of the Committee in the mornings and also of 
the Assembly during the day. While I am on this subject, my friend 
reminds me that the most important Department of the Government of 
Tndia, the Home Department, have not even an Advisory Committee, but 
r say again that if these Advisory Committees are not to be called at all, 
then it is no use in having a Committee for the Home Department or, for 
that matter, for any Department. 

Sir. before I deal with other questions, I would just like to say a word 
^hont the speech which my friend, Mr. D. Das. made. Tn the course of 
his speech, my friend said that the zamindars, in realising revenue from 
their tenants, use lathis more mercilessly than even the police. Sir, T 
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have no experience about the Oriya zemindars and their manner of realising 
revenue, ^but so far as the Bengal province is concerned, all I can say that 
the zamindars today are in a worse position than even the tenants them- 
selves. They have to pay the Government revenue from their own pockets, 
and, with the rise of democracy which we all hail with satisfaction, the 
tenants now know their rights, and there cannot be any question of exac- 
tions or tyranny or any lathi blows which may be milder or stronger than 
the blows of the police 

Mr. B. Das: Bengal has become heaven to the ryots, is it not? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I do not know whether it has become a heaven for 
the ryots, but my friend can speak with authority about the big zamindars 
like the Rajas of Kanika and others who are his friends, but my experience 
is different. If he has witnessed similar things in those places, ceVtainly 
my friend can speak for them, but speaking as a Member from Bengal, 
which is a permanently settled area, — and some of the biggest zemindars 
hail from my province and I can speak about them, — I can say that there 
is no complaint either from the tenants or from the middle class people 
about tyranny, not to speak of lathi charges 

Mr. B. Das: TheiJi was a complaint from U. P. ryots in a pamphlet 
which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru printed. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: That is for the U. P. Perhaps some Member from 
the U. P. will reply to it. , 

Now, I should like to say a few words about the separation of judicial 
and executive functions. My friend, Pandit Sen, has dealt with the ques- 
tion at some length this morning, and I did not want to say much on this, 
but I found that the Honourable the Home Member was so very ignorant 
of this question that I feel it necessary to tell him what attitude was taken 
up by the Government of India in the past on this matter. I am now 
reading a passage from a book on Separation of Executive and Judicial 
Functions by Mr. Gilchrist, and at page 122 he says this. There was a 
memorial from Lord Hobhouse and others, and referring to that memorial, 
Mr. Gilchrist says tiffs: 

‘The memorial did not have immediate effect”, 

that is about the separation of judicial and executive functions — 

“But it had real effect some years later, and the Government of India definitely 
declared its intention to introduce separation in selected districts in Bengal. The 
mouthmece of the Government of India was the Home Member, Sir Harvey Adamson, 
later Lienfc. -Governor of Burma. Sir Harvey Adamson's scheme was propounded In 
the Imperial Legislative Counril in March, 1906. He informed the Council that the 
Government of Tndia had decided to advance ‘cautiously and tentatively’ towards the 
separation in those parte of Tndia where the conditions were considered to be 
appropriate. The experiment, he said, would be costly, but the Government of Tndia 
thought it ‘worth while*. The experiment was to be started in the Bengals (Eastern 
Bengal was then a separate province).* * 

The Government of India accepted the scheme on principle that there 
should be separation, but the question was one of costs. I know there was 
a Committee presided over by Justice Greaves. I tried to get a copy oi 
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the Report, but unfortunately neither in our Library nor in the Library 
of the Secretariat could I get a copy of it. As regards Hob house’s 

mendbriaV, this is what is stated : 

* 

“The 5obhouse memorial iyae a weighty document, not so much because of its 
arguments, and presentation of the case, but because of the names appended to it. Its 
first signatory was Lord Hobhoufcfe, who had been Legal Member of the Governor 
General’s Council from 1872-77. Following his name were those of Sir Richard Garth 
and Sir Richard Couch, both of whom had bpen Chief Justice of Bengal. Sir John 
Budd Phear had been a Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, and, later, Chief Justice 
of Ceylon. Sir William Markby, Sir Charles Sargeant and Sir John Scott had been 
Judges of the High Court in Calcutta. Sir William Markby, later, was Reader in 
Indian Law at Oxford and is in the first rank of modern jurist. Sir Roland 
Wilson was a distinguished lawyer. Sir William Wedderburn was a successful 
Bombay Civilian who afterwards became President of the Indian National Congress. 
Mr. Reynolds was in his time Secretary to the Government of Bengal.” 

I read all these names to show that the question of separation of 
judicial and executive functions was started not by the so-called agitators 
of the Congress, but by responsible officers of the Government who held 
the highest posts in India as Judges and administrators. They havo raised 
this question now for far more than a century, and it was never doubted 
that on principle this separation should be effected without any delay. 
All that we knew was about the difficulty of cost, whether the Indian 
treasury would be able to meet the enormous extra cost that would be 
involved. But the ignorance of the present Home Member is displayed 
by the fact that he does not know what was the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India, and so I want to bring to his notice the fact that the ques- 
tion is not so undecided as he thinks it is. As early as 1887 there was a 
Committee appointed to inquire into the police system in India, and so 
far as I could get hold of any references I find that this question of separa- 
tion of the executive from judicial functions was started then, if not earlier 
still. It is said there : 

“Many complaints have reached the Government from landowners and indigo planters 
regarding the unsatisfactory condition of the police system of Bengal. In 1838, . this 
Committee, the outstanding member of which was Mr. F. J. Halliday. first Lieut. - 
Governor of Bengal, submitted a report. The members of the Committee did not 
agree on all points. The majority recommended that the offices of magistrate and 
collector should he split up.” 

Later on, it is said : 

“Sir Frederick Hallid&y did not agree with the majority. Tfi a minute of 
dissent he strongly urged the separation of police and magisterial functions on the 
ground of the recognised principle of jurisprudence that the separation of the judicial 
from the executive was a necessary element in good government. He declared that to 
combine the duties of a judge and a sheriff or of a justice of the peace and of a 

constable in the same individual was both absurd and mischievous. No magistrate 

should have a previous knowledge of the case on which he is to pronounce a verdict 
as a judge. The duty of preventing and detecting crime therefore, he said, should be 
thrown upon the police. There should be a separate organisation to catch thieves and 
to try thieves. Sir Frederick supported his theory by a comparison of English condi- 
tions, in which connection he wrote. . .” 

It is not necessary for me now to argue this case at* length. It is 
enough to say that the public in India for a long time and the British 

officials of the past generations were all agreed that it is anomalous, that 

It is absurd that the same man should be responsible for putting up a 
man for trial and for sitting in judgment as well. I submit that the 
question of cost should not stand in the way particularly now when the 
political situation makes it clear that the magistracy sometimes .. take, 

o 
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vindictive views about the nature of particular crimes*: ^Anq^ttempb 
should be made at least in provinces like Madras, where there is a^surplufe 
Budget, to separate judicial from executive functions. 

My Hohouirable friend, Mj. Amar Nath Dtitt, Bpoke'^f ther “Poona 
Pact”. I would hot have ordinarily discussed ihis que6$o&, 
been raised I should like to give the non -official view on this-, question* 
The Pact is one which is not supported not only by the ‘majority, but 
by any party or community in Bengal. Our grievance is about th$ 
representation of the Depressed Classes. Even the Prime Minister in his 
Award said that the question of Depressed Classes in Bengal was different 
from that in any other province. As a matter of fact, on enquiry it was 
found that there were no disabilities for any classes, who were considered 
as depressed, as regards their representation either in the Legislature or 
in the public services in Bengal. Accord'ng to the Prime Minister’s 
original Award, a scheme was to be devised by which at least ten depressed 
classes representatives would secure seats in the Legislature, and not that 
a number of seats should be set apart for the Depressed Classes as such 
and thus really divide the Depressed Classes and other classes cf the 
Hindus. But in the “ Poona Pact”, without consulting Bengal opinion 
in any way and, I know for certain, that among those who met Mahatma 
Gandhi at Poona, there was not a single Bengali representative — they, 
in their own way, without consulting Bengal opinion or the Depressed 
Classes opinion, came to certain decisions. Sir, you know the conditions 
when Mahatma Gandhi was on hunger strike. Any question that might 
have been raised then would have endangered his life and it was more 
from considerations of sentiment for the life of that great man than from 
any political considerations that the Bengalis did not raise any objection 
to the Pact. But, Sir, I can assure you that if there is any unanimity 
on any subject amongst the Hindus in Bengal, whether they belong to 
the Congress or any other political organisation, it can be said that on 
this subject they are all unanimous. They would rather have the Prime 
Minister’s Award than the “Poona Pact” so far as Bengal is concerned 

I shall now say a few words about the army expenditure, because that 
is the only Budget from which we can expect to get something substantial. 
Though the Army Budget is apparently for 47 crores, it is well known that 
there are many other items of expenditure which should properly be 
debited to the Army Budget. The expenditure on the strategic lines 
comes to Rs. two crores and two lakhs and it is a constant figure. I do 
not know why this amount is set apart every year from the Military 
Budget. Then the expenditure on the watch and ward in the Frontier 
is certainly a military expenditure and not a police expenditure. That 
comes to about Rs. 2J crores. It is also well known that the concessions 
that the military people get, both in the shape of freights and rates in 
the Indian Railways, come to a few crores. These should all be added 
if we are to truly gauge the condition of the Military Budget. I find 
referring to the report of the General Purposes Sub-Committee that pome 
items of expenditure which are known as political should also form pare 
of the Military Budget. I read from page 12 o£ that report : 

“We draw attention to several cases in which expenditure which in essence is mill-, 
tary is being shown under head ‘Political*. We commented on similar cases in ^con- 
nection with certain classes of ‘civil* expenditure, e,g. t the /Survey of India’. . . . .” 

‘ ^ - Jl 

’ He re it is admitted that a large number of ftoyal Engineers 
prbvifle^in the Sui%ey 6f 'India Department mor« ;than fire neoe mwrj'Uft 
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thd purposes of the department itself. It is merely to maintain these 
Royal Engineers in service that they are employed in the Survey of India 
Department: ... 

Survey of India,, Agricultural, Medical, Ecclesiastical (which comes to about 
3Q lakhs of .rupees and which is maintained mostly for the soldiers), etc. In ceVtain 
eases such expenditure has always been classified as political; in soriie' cases j it used to 
be provided for in the army budget but was removed from, it when in connection with 
the retrenchment campaign of 1922-23 an upper limit was put on that budget.. As 
instances we may quote the expenditure on Frontier Watch and Ward (in all 2,52*35 
likhs), charges for the organisation of Indian States Forces (6*44 lakhs), and the cost 
of semi-military formations like the Mewar and the Malwa Bhil Corps; these have 
always been shown as ‘political’. On the other hand, the cost of the Envoy’s escorts 
in Nepal, cost of stores for Gilgit Scouts, cost of telephone lines in the North-West 
Frontier Province and certain charges in connection with the Nayar Brigade used to be 
borne on the Army estimates but are now shown as ‘political’. It can also be argued 
with a fair show of reason that some of the expenditure on the political agencies in 
the tribal areas in the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan and Burma and 
Assam is essentially military. The employment of officers of the I. M. S. and the 
I. M. D. in political agencies is often, in essence, a mode of providing army surgeons 
with some useful employment in peace time. We propose that in the interests of a 
true picture of the real aggregate cost of each service, the expenditure should be more 
precisely classified.” 

From this it is clear that the apparent Military Budget of 47 crores 
is not correct and all this expenditure that is incurred on other 

p * M * departments should be strongly accounted for in the military 
tmd the general argument that it is merely a transference of account will 
not hold good when there is a question of having a block Budget for the 
army. So I suggest that proper scrutiny should be made of the expenditure 
in other Departments, and all the expenditure that may be attributed to 
the Military Budget should be properly accounted for to give us a full 
picture of the military expenditure. Tn this connection I like to refer 
to another paragraph of, the Committee’s report where it is shown that 
Imperial burdens have been unnecessarily put on the central tax-payers : 

“We may now draw attention to certain burdens which British India has to bear, 
in our opinion unfairly. We have recommended that the entire cost of diplomatic and 
consular representation in Persia and the Persian Gulf Littoral and Turkestan and on 
the agencies at Gyantse, Yatung and G'antok should he entirely borne by the British 
Government. We claim that it has not been shown to our satisfaction ihat they are 
maintained in the trade interests of India. We are satisfied that their history, con- 
stitution and the other important facts, which we have mentioned in our Report, do 
not prove the case of the department in this connection. So far as we are aware, no 
dominion or colony bears a share of such expenditure, even when it is almost directly 
interested. In this connection we may refer to the recommendation made in an 
analogous case by the Economy Committee appointed in 1931 by the Secretary of 
State to the effect that efforts should ho made to secure discontinuance of India’s 
annual contribution (£12,000) towards diplomatic and consular establishments in 
China.” 

I do not like to develop this point very far, because my Leader, 
Sir Abdur Rahim, in big last speech fully discussed this matter and the 
reply from the Government was that they were going into these matters 
thoroughly. The mere reading will show to anybody that, when they 
are for Imperial purposes, why the Indian Government should bear this 
expenditure, and the earlier they settle these questions with the Govern- 
ment in England, the better for the Indian Exchequer. 

I like to say a few words about the general conditions of the tax-payers 
m India and, in this connection, I like to discuss the question about 
unemployment which, when it is raised in this House, is not properly: 
replied to, because the Government hold that this ig a matter entirely for 
the Local Governments.' I entirely disagree with this point of. view. 
The prosperity of a nation really depends on how the people of the country 

* 0 2 
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get sufficient work for themselves. It is known that India is 76 to: 8# 
per cent agricultural. I know from my experience in Bengal that the agrfc 
culturists have really work for four or five months in the year and, in thft 
rest of the seven or eight months, they have absolutely no work. That is 
the reason why the people in this country are proverbially poor.' Any 
national Government would have tried from the very beginning to fina 
proper occupation for its citizens. It may be said that it is not in the’ 
interest of an alien Government to look to the national interest, but even? 
for an alien Government, who are here to milk the cow, they should realise* 
that, if the cow is not alive, there is no possibility of getting the milk. 
For all these years it was possible to rule this country in any way that 
the alien bureaucracy liked. I have said on more than one occasion that 
the real reason for discontent in this country is not only political, bufr 
mostly it is economic and the solution of that economic question lies 
in providing work for the vast millions of the unemployed in India. Thia 
question of unemployment must be tackled and the only way is that India 
cannot long remain, more or less, a purely agricultural country. Govern- 
ment must see that the industries should be started in the different 
provinces to provide occupation to the unemployed — not only the unemploy- 
ed among the educated classes, but even among the masses. The greatest 
credit that Mahatma Gandhi had in starting the spinners' associations was 
that he alone, of all the Indians, made an attempt to solve thig unemploy- 
ment question, though by calculation it was shown that a man can earn 
in a day only two or three annas by working at the spinning wheel, but 
the logic of the whole argument was that, even by providing some earning 
for the agriculturists in the villages, ihere was some occupation to these 
millions of people throughout the length and . breadth of India. So, not 
only from the political standpoint, but also from the economic standpoint 
and, even in the interest of the British Government, they must seriously 
tackle this question of unemployment and it is no use leaving the issuer 
to the Provincial Governments to settle it for themselves. The Govern- 
ment of India, I think, have not even statistics of the number unemployed 
in this country. The question of unemployment not only among the 
industrial labourers, but also the agriculturists should be taken note of and 
I would ask the Government, if thev care at all for good Government, 
that they shall have to solve this question and the Department of Industries 
and Labour should be primarily responsible to initiate some scheme by 
which at least some beginning may be made, not only to collect statistics 
of this unemployment, but also to attempt some solution of the problem 
as well. 

Now, I shouud like to say a few words about the political situation as 
a. whole. The latest development in the political situation was a ban on 
the holding of the Indian National Congress. By repeated questions in 
this House, we know that Government have not declared the Congress 
an unlawful association, because they know that that is the only string 
and organised political association in India. Government cannot ignore 
the Congress. But if that be so. I do not see any reason w% they should 
not try to settle their differences with the Congress. I do not say the 
Congress is* very much anxious for a settlement. I know that a proper 
settlement is in their heart of hearts, but whenever a statement like this 
is. made, the Congress seems to be very touchy and some people comeoiik 
and repudiate it. That, however, is no reaspn^whether the "Congress, i* 
anxious or not, — why the British Government in India should not make 
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a serious effort to settle differences with the largest political association 
in India. Sir, I am a Congressman and I still continue to be a Congress- 
man-. (Hear, hear.) (Mr. B, Das: “So am L") I have told this House 
qxx more than one occasion that civil disobedience or non-co-operation is 
not a creed of the Congress. The Congress ha a two distinct things: 
one is the creed. That must be . subscribed to by everybody. That is a 
mandatory condition with the Congress people, but as regards fh© reso- 
lutions, they are always recommendatory. Personally I have not carried 
cut the Congress mandate about the boycott of Legislatures, but yet I am 
:a member of the Congress. That shows that in the Congress the resolutions 
are not binding on all the members of the Congress and the only wav 
for the Congress to express its opinion is in an open session of th© Congress. 
Sir, we urge the Government to give a full chance to the Congress to hold 
its annual sitting and see what may be the attitude of the Indian National 
Congress. It has been said by the officiating Congress President publicly 
that it is the Working Committee that can speak for the Congress, but 
I do not agree with him there. The Working Committee may say 
something, but it is the Congress in its open session that can really decide 
the Congress programme and the Congress attitude. It is well-known that 
many a time the settled programme has been altered and amended by 
the Congress, and, even with regard to the question of the boycott of the 
Legislatures, it is well-known that the previous decision was revised by 
the Congress itself. I personally believe that though some of the exponents 
may even urge that the civil disobedience movement should be continued, 
there is a very great chance, at an open session of the Congress, that the 
programme of civil disobedience may be revised ; and if the Government 
really desire peace in the country and not merely try to kill all political 
aspirations in this country, they would be well-advised to permit the 
Congress to- hold its session and then to come to a considered judgment 
on the basis of the programme settled in an open session. 

I shall say a few words now about the political prisoners as well. Sir, 
some of these political prisoners have now been in jail for more than four 
or five years. Yesterday when I raised that question, the Honourable the 
Home Member said that that was not so, that it was not for such a long 
period. That is true about the few State Prisoners confined under "Regu- 
lation III, but, in Bengal, under the Criminal Amendment Act, T know, 
there are political prisoners who are in jail now continuously for four or 
five years. Sir, the Government must pursue some definite plan. Do 
they really believe that it is right, or is it their policy to continue to keep 
these political prisoners confined in jail all their lives? If that is not so, 
then they should certainly decide about what should be their proper atti- 
tude towards these political prisoners. These prisoners will be set at 
liberty some day and there should be an attempt to reconcile all the politi- 
cal prisoners, so far as that may be practicable, to help in working the new 
constitution. It is known to this House that the political prisoners, now 
confined in jail under Regulation III of 1818 or under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, the life of which has now been enlarged by another 
five years, were arrested and put under restraint in jail mostly without 
any trial. Now, referring to the sections of the Indian Penal Code we 
know, however, that there are very few offences which are punishable with 
imprisonment for more than four or five years. How then can Govern- 
ment reconcile their, position vis-a-vis the political prisoners with the situ- 
ation prescribed in the Penial Code, considering that these political 
prisoners have beep. inparcerated in jail, without there being pny semblance 
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of previous trial and were thus deprived «o£ any chance to disprove the charges 
alleged against them, for a period of. more than four or five yearSi? So, 
on the eve of the inauguration of the new constitution, as is "the custom 
even of the British Government here in India, I hope an attempt will be 
made to consider anew the cases of all the political prisoners confined in 
jails. Now, as regards their treatment in jail, I described the other day 
how bad that was; not to speak of the ordinary political prisoners, the 
treatment rneted out towards their great leaders is far from what is to be: 
expected. Only the other day we heard about the treatment accorded to 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, who is now in Vienna for treatment. I know 
there were orders issued by the Home Department of the Government of 
India, and, being a State prisoner under llegulation III, he was of course 
directly under the Government of India. Yet, while he was boarding hia 
ship in Bombay, none of his relations were given any chance to have an 
interview witii him except, if they so wanted it, in the presence of police 
officials. I know lie was allowed to interview his relations — brothers and 
sisters — at Jubbulpore without any interference by the police and a wire 
was sent from the Homo Department of the Government of India that he 
should get the same privileges in Bombay. But the local police there did 
not permit his relations to see him except under those very insulting con- 
ditions, and thus they refused to avail themselves of this permission to 
interview him in the presence of two or three police officials. Sir, it is 
strange that whenever we want even the most legitimate right of interview- 
ing political prisoners in jail on the part of their relations or friends, under 
some subterfuge or other the Government manage to make it impossible 
for people to meet these political prisoners. T have already narrated in 
this House the story of how I failed to secure permission from .the Govern- 
ment to see my nephew in the Deoli Detention Camp. Sir, I contend* that 
this is not a mere favour that, we ask, should be shown to us. It is a 
right of every individual, who is a near relation of these political detenus, 
to meet his relations in detention camps, of course under condition of the 
police being present or under other restrictions that Government may care 
to impose. But now it is found that some excuse is always given. If we 
apply to the Government of Bengal, they say that he is a prisoner of the 
Government of India ; and if anybody approaches the Government of India,, 
he is told that no orders can be passed except under instructions from the 
Local Government. By all these means even ordinary interviews are denied 
to the relations of these political prisoners. I am not drawing on rny imgi- 
nation; this can be easily found out by Government if they inquire how 
many persons in the detention camp at Deoli had an opportunity to meet 
their relations. The other day the Honourable the Home Member agreed 
that our friend, Diwan Bahadur Sarda, will be appointed a jail visitor, but 
up till now he has not been so appointed. And as regards jail visitors, they 
always get such men who will be of no assistance in communicating the 
grievances of these prisoners or detenus even to the higher authorities. 
Some of these non-officials are chosen from such members of society who 
are expected not to report fairly even to Government officials. 

Sir, before I conclude, I shall say only a few words about the export 
of gold from India. Whatever mav be the views of the Honourable the 
Finance Member as to whether gold can be eat.en or not, T think I shall 
be voicing the opinion of the people of India when I say that they do-nM 
desire that all their gold should leave the Indian scores. We have found 
that countries in the west like America, whose people like ourselves are not 
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gold eaters, are putting an embargo, directly or indirectly, on the export 
of gold. Whatever may be said about exchanging one form of investment 
for another, I think we have waited long, and hundreds of crores worth of 
gold has already gone out of India. The Finance Member should still con- 
sider the question of putting an embargo on the export of gold from India, 
[t has been said by several speakers on this side that this gold 
is really distress gold. The Honourable the Finance Member will at once 
quote figures to prove that during the last 10 or 15 years so much of gold had 
come to India, and even one-fifth of it has not igone out. But can he tell 
us that the gold which is still in India is with the British Indian people? 
Can he say for certain that the great part of it is not with the big Native 
State rulers? Even if there is some surplus gold still left, can it not be 
truly said that the poor people had to exchange all their little capital that 
was invested in gold for the bare necessities of life? The condition of the 
poor peasants is well known to the Finance Member. Their produce, rice 
or wheat, is fetching less than 20 or 25 per cent, of its former price and 
yet they cannot go on without the clothes and other necessities which they 
must buy in the market. Where can they get this money from? They 
have certainly to sell out a little of the precious rrietal that they had ; and 
if this unfavourable balance of trade continues, the Finance Member of 
all people can certainly feel that in the course of another two or three 
years the condition of this country will be very much deplorable. So what- 
ever may have happened in the last 12 months or more, Government should 
still consider the question of putting some embargo on the export- of gold. 

Sir, with regard to questions about postal rates and income-tax, we 
shall have occasion to discuss them when individual items come up for vot- 
ing. So, with these observations, I will close my remarks. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I do not know whether I should congratulate the Finance 
Member or sympathise with him. He deserves our congratulation s> 
because, out of the huge budget for expenditure that he laid before this 
House, only one rupee which is equal to sixteen annas has been cut. This 
House has shown groat confidence in him and has granted every pie that 
was asked from it. Besides, every Party and nearly every Member of each 
Party, who spoke on the general discussion, paid glorious tributes to the 
Honourable the Finance Member for his masterly handling of the situation 
at a most critical and difficult juncture in the financial history of India. 
To add to this, he has been successful in raising the credit of India in the 
world’s market at a time when the richest countries in the world are feel- 
ing the strain, and that is another feather to his cap. 

He deserves our sympathies, because in spite of the skill, tact and 
statesmanship displayed by him, some of the Honourable Members are 
still opposed to this motion. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, — I atn sorry he is not 
here, — who is a prominent Member of this House, said this morning that 
he was opposed to this Bill and if possible, he would see that it is thrown 
out. Similarly, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and Mr. Sen felt disappointed at 
this Bill. May I venture to ask Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, why he did not shovf* 
the same attitude while the grants were before this House? Is it not a 
fact that the only,. cut that was chosen by his Party as the party cut was 
withdrawn, because the explanation given by the Honourable the Finance 
Member was taken as satisfactory? 

* 'Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Cbamparan : Non-Muham- 
madan): Because of the presence of Members like yourself. 
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Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand: Members like myself * 
I may tell my Honourable critic, will always be found here and everywhere 
else. Is it not a fact that at that time his conduct was different? It may 
be that Members , were against him, as has been remarked by Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh. But how many of those cuts did be or his Party press to a 
division? They did not show even their disapproval at that' time. ;• The only 
cut which they pressed to a divisiofa was in respect, hot of extravagance 
on the part of Government • 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, on a point of explanation. I withdrew the 
cut, because I found that the Government have accepted all the principles 
■underlying my cut. I thought that the Honourable the Finance Member, 
has done all that he could under the circumstances qnd that it would be 
unjust to the Honourable the Finance Member to press the matter to a 
division, who has been helping us all along. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand: When choice wa* 
given by the President to the Parties to choose their cuts, it was expected 
that they would choose cuts where they could attack Government most. 
It seems that the weakest position of Government was chosen by the 
Nationalist Party and even there the principle was found correct. So, Sir, 
it does not’ lie in the mouth of my Honourable friend when he says that 
when the Finance Bill comes before him he would oppose it and see that it 
is thrown out. 

I was speaking about the one rupee cut. That cut was pressed to a 
division by the Honourable Members on the other side of the House. It 
was a cut proposed by the United India Party. The Mover was perfectly 
satisfied from the explanation given by Government and yet the other Party 
i.e., the Party of my friend, pressed for a division. In that connection it 
was clearly explained that it was not for accusing Government for extrava- 
gance, but, on the other hand, in mv speech it was clearly pointed out, 
that we were accusing Government of stinginess in not proceeding rapidly 
with the Dehra Dun Academy. 

My friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, has given one more reason for his 
present attitude and it is probably on that account that he has taken up 
this position and it is this. He says that a great injustice has been done 
to the Hindus by the Poona Pact and that the Premier should not have 
accepted its revision. This time he spoke for the whole of Bengal. May 
I, again, ask a similar question? I am glad he has come in — Did he raise 
his voice at that time? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: We had no opportunity at that time. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: Sir. the history of 
the Poona Pact is fresh in our minds and I need not relate the circum- 
stances under which that Pact was revised by the Premier. If the Premier 
had not accepted the revision of the Communal Award, I am sure, my friend, 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, would have been the first to accuse Government of 
allowing the greatest man of India to fall a victim to their tyranny, by an 
adjournment motion in this House; and the whole of Bengal, for whom he 
claimed to . speak today, would have been up in arms against the Govern, 
ment. It was because of saving the countrv from a critical situation like 
this that the expenditure under “Army” and “Law and Order” is com- 
paratively low and for this at least, while speaking on the Finance 'Bill* he 
should be thankful to Government. . . . ; * . 
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Sir, I further sydajmthise with , jfe^e . Honourable the Finance Member 
inasmuch as he has to face criticism which it is impossible for any Gov- 
ernment to comply with. We have heard the Honourable Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai complaining of heavy and unnecessary expenditure on some of 
the services today. When the general discussion on the Budget was going 
pn ho complained of the ten per cent, cut not having been fully restored. 
He wants the taxable limit to be raised to Es. 2,000, because collection is 
difficult. If this argument is accepted by Government, I may appeal to 
the petty peasants who pay less than Es. 20 to create difficulties in col- 
lection of land revenue so that a margin for bread and butter may be found 
for them also. The Honourable Mr. Sen finds fault with Government for 
not stopping some of the Members of his own party from introducing the 
Temple Entry and other Bills and if perchance that charge fails, because 
Government have given them no help, he says he would quote the Sarda 
Act aB his cause for anger today against the Finance Member. This 
reminds me of the old story of a wolf and goat who happened to drink 
at the bank of a river. As the wolf wanted to devour the goat, he said : 
*'Why are you making the water dirty for me?” The poor goat meekly 
said: “Water is flowing from your side to my side, how can I make the 
water dirty for you? 1 ' The wolf regarded that as sufficient excuse, and said : 
“In that case, you accuse me of telling a lie”. He at once pounced upon 
the goat and devoured her. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai finds one more cause for his opposition. He 
Bays the Honourable the Finance Member held cut a definite promise that 
the ten per cent, cut would not be restored and that these new taxes 
would not be carried beyond 18 months, and now the Honourable the 
Finance Member has said that in future he will not make any promise, 
but he will show hopes. For future guidance, I may tell Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, that in an agricultural country like India it is difficult or rather 
impossible for any Finance Member to hold out any such promises. Agri- 
cultural conditions here are such that people gamble against monsoon. The 
Honourable the Finance Member has, I understand, no control over the 
monsoon. For we find that the monsoon was :.o irregular this year that 
it was 16* in one day in Ambala and 4* in the whole year in Hissar which 
is in the same Division; and, therefore, it is impossible for him to hold 
out any promise. 

t 

Sir, the position of the Finance Member is not enviable. He is expected 
not only to remit all taxes, but also to increase expenditure in Industry 
and Commerce and, for the matter of that, in all the spending Departments 
except perhaps the Army. In order to become a successful Finance Mem- 
ber in this House, he should adopt the following formula for his guidance. 
First he should give substantial bounties to big industrial concerns in order 
to satisfy the monied classes. He could in this way secure the goodwill 
of all capitalists and their friends, the so-called educated classes. In return, 
they will excuse him if he just does one thing more for them to keep up 
outward appearances. He should join them in their chorus for verbal 
sympathy for the poor cultivator and the masses generally, for, nobody 
can question them if they import foreign cotton from America and Egypt 
and still expect that cloth manufactured by them with this foreign stuff 
spould.be allowed to pass off as pure Swadeshi, (An Honourable Member 
Quite true/') I know that these methods are being in a good measure 
tried by the Government of India and I am really surprised that, in spite 
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of these methods, criticism is coming from the other side. I could multiply 
examples of this so-called lip sympathy of our capitalist friends with the 
poor agriculturist. But, I should not digress. The second condition for a 
Finance Member to win popularity is, that he should cut down expenditure 
in all Departments that have anything to do with the maintenance of peace 
in the country, including the Army; but he should forget this principle of 
economy when dealing with comforts for law breakers whether in jail or 
before law courts. For, all blunders and all sins are pardoned if they are 
committed in the name of the country and for the alleged good of the 
masses. 

No Finance Member can satisfy all parties, like yourself, Sir. You are 
really Shatunukham, when you havo pleased all the six Parties that are 
there in the House at the present moment. The Finance Member cannot 
be expected to do this. But, lest I may be misunderstood, I may make it 
clear that I sincerely feel that the present svstem of Government needs 
drastic changes. I gave details in my Budget speech last year and I 
need not repeat them today. The services are more costly than a poor 
country like India can bear. Great mischief and waste is going on in the 
name of “Red-tapeism” and “Decentralisation”. Division between “Cen- 
tral” and “Provincial” subjects is likely to prove very costly; but a great 
change is in sight and it will be for the new-comers to suggest ways and 
means. Looking from a purely financial point ol view, Government have 
done a great deal during the last two years. To give one example, the 
surrender of 20 per cent, of the Army Budget, without sacrificing efficiency, 
is not a small achievement. To cut it down to 30 crores, as has been 
demanded by my friend, Mr. Das, would be letting one province loose on 
the other; and I think Bengal would not like to see the Punjab frequenting 
that Province. In that case, if the Armv expenditure were reduced so 
rapidly, then the Frontier will be found shifted down from year to year. 
Sir, the Army Budget, considering the present times, has touched the 
rock bottom of these days and, unless circumstances change, no reduction 
is possible without sacrificing efficiency which in the Army Department 
could not be played with. Other services are of course over-paid and over- 
staffed. The greatest mischief is being done in the name of equality of pay 
for Indians and foreigners. Sir, the time has come when all Europeans 
should be paid their salaries as experts and the salaries of Indians should 
be brought down to the level of our poor country. 

Mr. 0. C. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : All Europeans 
are experts? 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: Yes. Because, 
taking the worst view, if outsiders are exploiting our country, why should 
Indians be allowed to join in that exploitation? Sir, interested persons 
do not press for this and similar motions. But these are things which will 
take some time. Certain interests are in power, and it will take years 
for the present class of Government servants to be divested of their vested 
interests. Let us wait for; better times. 

As regards taxes they are never welcoWfe^- and to, as pointed out by 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, in his able speech this morning, even the Govern- 
ment servants ‘.'are iiiftia^f^tWs’bufSen. v$w dll the time defling 

with a class that could bear this burden. I refer Wa £lass that call no 
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longer bear any extra burden. We agriculturists and the villagers arc in a 
very bad condition. Our capacity seems to have been over-estimated. We 
are styled as the backbone of the Country, but what will be the condition of 
the country if the backbone gives way under this burden? I feel the neces- 
sity for further retrenchment; and, while supporting the present motion, 
my position is this: the Honourable the Finance Member came before this 
House for certain “expenditure. This House gave their approval tc that 
expenditure and over 100 crores have been granted to him. Now, he comes 
before this House in order to raise money to meet that expenditure. Does 
it look well or proper in the mouth of the same Members to say “No” to 
him at this stage? Some of the taxes, no doubt, need as early remission as 
possible, but the question of priority is not so easy to solve. Some Hon- 
ourable Members may call those whose income is between one and two 
thousand rupees as poor, but there are millions of agriculturists far poorer 
than those whose income is over one thousand rupees. They onlv gamble 
against the monsoon, as I said before, and it is really a surprise how they 
manage to live. So, if any remission is to come, it should be for the benefit 
of the agriculturist and for the villagers. They are living in appalling condi- 
tions. One days visit by anv Member of this House, who doubts the 
veracitv of this statement, including the Government Members, to TTissar 
which is only 100 miles from this place will bear me out. Circumstanced 
as we are, no Finance Member could present a better Budget than this. Sir, 
I support the motion. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, the Honourable and gallant Member, who just took his seat, 
has set an example for me and I join him in congratulating the Honourable 
the Finance Member. Other Honourable Members have also offered him 
their congratulations for various reasons. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. Shanmukham Chetty), 
vacated the Chair which was occupied by Sir Hari Singh Gour.] 

I have also a special reason for the congratulations I offer. My Honour- 
able and gallant friend has answered all the carping criticisms levelled from 
this side over the devoted head of the Honourable the Finance Member 
and, in that way, he has lightened his task of any more answering them. 
My Honourable and gallant friend has thus performed a signal' service to 
the Honourable the Finance Member and to the Treasury Benches generally, 
and I shall be very glad to see that some gratitude is shown to him for 
the service he has rendered. My Honourable and gallant friend is a re- 
presentative of the Army, and, as is natural to expect from him, he has 
been singing the praises of the Army, the Army Member and the 
Commander-in-Chief. I was really surprised to hear him say that there was 
no more room for retrenchment in the Army without the loss of efficiency. 

I gathered from the speech of the Honourable the Army Secretary that 
some more retrenchment in the Army Department could be expected in 
future years. The Army Department itself does not consider that the rock 
bottom of expenditure has been touched. They ar^ toying their best ta 
reduce expenditure and they expect that in future yeftrs something more' 
pleasing to this side of the House would be done . ... . 

Honorary Oaptatn Bahadur OhAUdliri L.u Oh^d: They are bowing 
More criticism, per6ap8.-, V^ • V 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav: But my Honourable and gallanjb friend is . perfectly 
satisfied that the rock bottom has been reached, and if fetter, days corne, 
tt. think lie will be the first to encourage Government and the Military 
"Department to increase their 'expenditure. However that may be, types 
are. changing. I do not know whether the present signs in Europe and 
Asia are making for peace or for war, but at all events if the worst happens, 
T. am quite sure that England will be at peace with other nations, and if 
a European war takes place, I think England and India stand to gain . . . 

Mr. B. Das: Yes, it is coming within a year or two. 

MT. B. V. Jadhav: But, Sir, whatever that may be, w© on this side 
will always maintain that the expenditure on the Army is out of proportion 
to our means We want peace and good government, but at the same time 
Government should see that we are able to bear the burden. A thing may 
be very good and very efficient and very useful, but if my purse will not 
allow it, then it. is not right that I should aspire to have it. A Rolls Royce, 
ior instance, may be within the means of some friends of mine, — I may 
fenvy them, I may like to roll in a Rolls Royce car, but, Sir, I should be 
satisfied with what I can afford to purchase and enrjoy what Providence 
has given me. A very efficient, a very powerful and a very strong Army 
may be a very good thing, and it would be essential if India were bent upon 
an expanding policy, in expanding her frontiers. But a very big Army for 
merely maintaining peace within th© frontiers of India is not at all necessary 
because, as a matter of fact, 75 per cent, of the population is dubbed as 
■non-mart ial. What do you want this big Army for, to keep peace and 
to rule over non-martial races? I do not think that such a big Amy is 
^absolutely necessary. 

This morning the question was raised about the tribal area. The tribal 
area, as the matter stands now, is a very indefinite subject, and I need not 
take the time of this House in going over the same ground. But what 
was tribal area 25 years ago is now within British India, and what is 
tribal area today may after some years come under Pax Britannica. But 
at the same time, I am afraid there will be no peace, and fighting will go 
on as before. 

Now, Sir, after the Army, there are other Departments of the Govern- 
ment of India which are equally important, and the efficient administration 
of them all makes the whole administration successful. The success of 
any Government is measured by the efficiency with which the Departments 
are run; but, at th© same time, cheapness also must be looked to.. If an 
administration is very expensive, but at the same time efficient, then even 
for the sake of efficiency a higli expenditure beyond the capacity of the 
country cannot be a desirable thing. Of all the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment at present, the most important is the one oyer which my friend, 
Sir George Schuster, presides. He is the master of the Treasury, and 
from him the whole of the front Government bench is called the Treasury 
Bench. If the Finance Member does not provide sufficient money to carry 
on Government, then the efficiency of the Government will suffer, and, 
therefore, his skilful handling of the finances is a very important thing 
in the administration of such a vast country as this. A full treasury, .and 
light taxation is the test of good Government. If taxation is- very heavy 
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and unbearable, and in that way the Treasury of the Government is filled, 
then the Government become very oppressive and the subjects will not get 
the benefit Of good government. An empty Treasury connotes lavish ex- 
penditure- both on its servants or on extravagant schemes that are under- 
taken. If the servants are paid very lavishly, the Treasury is. soon depleted, 
and if the Government undertakes extravagant schemes and if they fail 
to realise tht profits anticipated from those schemes, then also* the 
Treasury becomes depleted. When the Treasury becomes depleted, the 
best remedy ie to curtail expenditure, and under the present circumstances 
to meet the crisis the new President of the United States of America is 
introducing a cut of over 15 per cent, in the salaries of all officers. That 
is the right move. The losses in the Treasury cannot be wholly 
P,M * made good by heavy taxation, but in India this principle is not 
adequately recognised. Eighteen months ago, to meet an emergency there 
was introduced a ten per cent, cut and it was introduced on the principle 
of takasher bhaji and takasher khaja. A cheap thing like vegetables and' 
a dear thing like gold or silver were to be sold at one uniform price of 
rupee a seer. I am not fond of telling stories, but to illustrate this saying 
I shall say that Government introduced the ten per cent, cut, whether 
the salary paid to a servant was a very small one or a very big one, the 
cut was ten per cent. Of course, on the servant with a small monthly 
salary the cut was a very heavy one, but, on the contrary on those, who 
drew in salaries thousands of rupees every month, the ten per cent, cut 
was not a very heavy one. So, Sir, the Government of India, I think, 
have failed in coming up to the expectations of the people in the matter 
of retrenchment. 


The. Finance Member eighteen months ago had recourse to another 
measure for filling the empty Treasury and thus to balance the Budget. 
Balancing the Budget is a very sound principle indeed and nobody will 
say anything, against it. But there are methods of balancing the Budget. 
The method adopted by Government was to increase the taxation all round; 
And what is the result? The taxation is so very heavy that I think the 
ryots are unable to bear anything further. The limit has been reached, the 
law of diminishing returns has begun to operate. The poor trader or the 
man with a very small income under Rs. 2,000 was selected to bear a fresh 
burden, and he is now groaning under it. Poor fellow, he caifnot keep 
proper accounts, he cannot afford to keep a clerk to keep proper regular 
accounts to satisfy the income-tax officer that the income from his trade 
was not even Rs. 1,000. The officers of the income-tax department just 
call upon him to declare his income and if he declares it as below Rs. 1,000 
they say, show your accounts. The fellow has not kept any accounts at 
all. He is not believed, and, at the sweet will of the income-tax officer, 
his income is taxed although probably that year he may have worked at 
a loss, and the fellow has quietly to pay what is demanded. This, of course, 
does not apply to each and every case. There may be some cases in which 
the income-tax officer- may be right, but there arc a number of cases in 
which injustice is done. I do not blame the income-tax officer, because 
he too has nothing to go upon, there is no evidence to show that no profits 
were made. But the result is that the poor man suffers. I do not mean, 
fo sav that the income-tax officer or the Government intend, that people 
should be squeezed out of their scanty earnings, but though there may be 
tie intention the result is the same. 
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Then, anot^^r 'poiicy which hashe^n adopted by $be ( Gpv^mmentpf 
Indiaoi late ohght to be seriously .coijsiidered. Ia former- yearns, the ipplipy 
of the Government of India was/.th^t ^ trade, apd atthp^h Indian 
economist's cried hoarse over the wrdpgfulness of that policy apd, 8hp^d 
conclusively that the industries of tlie country wdre being niined on account 
of the se verb, competition of cheap goods from over, the ? seas, still the 
Government of india were adamant and allowed manufactured articles 
of Europe and America to come in without any taxation; with the result 
that the indigenous trades and industries in India were killed and India 
was turned into an agricultural country producing raw material for the mills 
•of Lancashire and the factories of the whole of Europe. This went on 
for some years. But the laws of the world are different. Free trade was 
not the principle adopted by the other nations. They were raising tariff 
walls higher and higher and giving encouragement to their own industries, 
and, in that way helping them, dumping their goods on other countries who 
indiscreetly stuck to the exploded doctrine of free trade. This continued 
for some time until the lovers of free trad© themselves were seriously hit 
and had to give up their favourite free trade doctrines. By this time the 
Government of India too began to get light, and they too thought that free 
trade was not everything and that protection was a very good thing, and 
they began to levy protective duties. But that was not all. Under the 
guise of revenue duties, much more is now extracted from the pockets of 
the poor people and by these methods the Treasury of the Government is 
filled. As a matter of fact, the principle, of free trade is not wholly bad, 
nor is the principle of protection wholly good. There is a golden mean 
between the two. Some articles can be produced by a nation with in- 
digenous material, indigenous labour and indigenous capital. The manu- 
facture of such articles must be protected and protective tariffs for a 
limited period will be justified. But those articles, which it will be very diffi- 
cult to produce, should not be taxed. But even such are now taxed, and 
the tax is called revenue duty. In certain cases, the revenue duty is 10, 
20 or 30 per cent. The poor consumer is thus fleeced. The foreign manu- 
facturer does not pay it although he may pay it in the first instance and 
the foreign man does not pay it at all. The Indian merchant here who 
imports these goods has to pay, and ultimately that tax is recovered from 
the poor consumer. In this way, his purchasing power is crippled, trade 
is handicapped and the revenues ultimately suffer. When the. trade 
expands, then alone prosperity of the ryot increases and more money flows 
into Government Treasuries. But, Sir, the present policy of the Govern- 
ment is to lay heavy taxation on the people by a protective tariff and, 
when that plea is not available, the high wall of customs duties is said to 
be erected for revenue purposes. Whatever that may be, it is impoverishing 
the ryots all the same and it is seriously affecting their power of purchase. 

This was not all. 18 months ago, charges for delivering letters and post- 
cards were increased in one case by 25 per cent, and in th© other case by 
about 50 per cent, and what is remarkable is that the poorest man was 
charged 50 per cent, while the better off person was charged only 25 per 
cent. The postcard formerly was priced at six pies. By, raising it to nine 
pies, the .charge has been increased by 50 per cent, and it is the poor who 
tnakexrse -<?£ the ‘postcard. The postage for a tetter was one anna 18 months 
ngo/ and Increased by only 25 per cent:- because it would have been 
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a great injustice to the better off people who usually write letters and, send 
them in an. envelope. . Gfoyernment s^e very careful about the well to do 
6lass6& and they are very’ ;Mrsh # clir' the jppor people. My Honourable 
friend r the Member for Labour, says that tjovemment always do it. I 
do not share that vie\y. I do not think that Government always do it, 
and r shall'* qualify it: by Saying that Government do it many a time./ The 
present Finance Bill is not a very encouraging Bill. The Finance Member 
could not lighten any burden on the Shoulders of the poor people! He 
feels every sympathy for the poor, but I am afraid he was quite unable to 
reduce the burden on the man with a small income or to show some 
sympathy to the man who uses postcards. It would have been well had he 
given some relief in the case of income-tax and in the case of postage 
stamps along with his scheme of relief to the hard pressed Government 
servants from top to bottom. But he was very generous to the one while 
he closed his eyes to the hardships of the other. His Finance Bill is 
not very welcome to this House and, unless he makes it acceptable, many 
of us will have to show that we do not appreciate it. No doubt times are 
hard now. There is a slump in trade. Government revenue is not coming 
in as rapidly or as fully as it did before. The slump in trade may last much 
longer than is anticipated. The new reforms are coming and they may 
require larger revenue. The Honourable the Finance Member has exploited 
all available sources of revenue and the new Government may find it 
difficult to seek fresh avenues. With these words, I have to say that 
although I congratulate the Finance Member on his Budget, I am dis- 
appointed. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : I am not using merely an idle phrase when I 
say that we on this side of the House are very much disappointed with the 
Finance Bill that has been introduced by the Honourable the Finance 
Member. We anticipated that after an era of heavy taxation, which com- 
menced from the year 1930, the Honourable the Finance Member would give 
certain relief to the heavily burdened tax-paver by reducing some taxes 
here and there, but we have not got any such relief. On the other hand, 
we are having one or two proposals for additional taxation such as on the 
uppers of boots and on stamps and cheques. 

The Honourable the Finance Member has framed his Finance Bill on 
the supposition that emergency still continues and that the emergency which 
necessitated the imposition of very heavy taxation in the year 1931 still 
existed, but, at the same time, he has given some relief to the services by 
restoring the five per cent. cut. Having done so, he would have earned 
the everlasting gratitude of the people, especially of the agriculturists, if 
he had given some relief to the tax-payers. In the Finance Bill, we do 
not see anything about the discontinuance of the taxes that have been 
levied in 1931 in the special Session. 1930 was the beginning of the era 
of additional taxation. In the year 1930, this House has given additional 
taxation to the exent of five crores and, in the year 1931-32, additional 
taxation to the tune of 15 crores has been given to the Government. Then, 
at the time of the emergency Budget, we further sanctioned an additional 
taxation of 7| crores for the remaining portion of 1931-32 and for the full 
year of 1932-33 an additional taxation of 14 crores 83 lakhs. Altogether, 
for these three years, this House ' sanctioned, or rather the Government 
farced this House to ' sanctibn* additional taxation to the Extent of. nearly 
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Bs, 48 crores. That is the heavy burden of taxation which we have had 
tp bear in these hard days when the prices of agricultural produce have 
fallen so disastrously and when the power of resistance of the tax-payer 
has gone down so much. Hence I say that we were anxiously expecting 
that the Honourable the Finance Member would give some relief in this 
year of grace 1933-34. 

Only this morning, Sir, my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad* 
said that the burden of military expenditure of this country was equal to* 
the total revenue that was obtained by the Government by way of customs 
duties, and he also stated that the law of diminishing returns had begun 
to operate from the year 1930 on account of this heavy burden of taxation. 
Sir, as 1 pointed out, we have sanctioned nearly 43 crores of additional 
taxation; and the Military expenditure itself would have been almost equal 
to the yield from all the tax revenues of this year, — on the basis of the 
taxes that existed in 1930. Hence we say that the military burden is very 
heavy and the Honourable the Finance Member would have done a distinct 
service to this country and brought relief to the poor tax-payers if he had 
tried his hand further in the direction of the reduction of the Military 
Budget, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member in his Budget speech 
analysed the consumption of articles in this country and divided them into 
three groups : articles of luxury, articles required for industrial purposes, 
and articles of necessity for the masses, and under the head of articles of 
necessity for the masses he has shown by facts and figures that, in 
spite of this heavy taxation, consumption of articles of necessity like 
clothes, kerosene and salt has been much more in spite of the diminished 
purchasing power of the ryots, and thereby he has sought to make out 
that we can safely continue this heavy burden of taxation on these articles 
of necessity. The Honourable Member has tried to prove that there is still 
an increase in the consumption of these articles and the poor people 
have not very severely felt the burden of this taxation. And he wants us 
to infer, if he has not stated sp exactly, that if we want any more revenues 
we have only to tighten the screw' a little more on these taxes on articles 
of necessity. iS-ir, I am not going to dispute the facts and figures my 
Honourable friend has quoted and we may take them as true and 
correct, but I cannot endorse the conclusions wh : ch my Honourable friend 
has derived therefrom. I examine the case in my own way, with the 
intimate knowledge that I have of the life of the villager in his village* 
home. ! 

Sir,, during the days when the prices became very high, the people 
of this country took to a certain higher standard of living. India is essen- 
tially an agricultural country and its whole wealth lies in its agricultural 
produce, and, in the years after the cessation of the war, in those boom- 
ing periods, the agricultural people were deriving very high incomes from 
their produce and so necessarily they had taken to a little higher 
standards of life. Now, when the prices fell they had still to keep up 
their standard of living. It is, of course, very difficult to give up a standard 
of life when once it is acquired and now although these agricultural 
prices have fallen an<| they have a much diminished purchasing power, yet 
they have had to consume the same amount of cloth, the same amount of 
kerosene, the same amount of salt which they were accustomed to con- 
sume during the bbotor period. But, Sir, my Honourable friend’s Budget 
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Speech does not disclose the amount of indebtedness of the population of 
India. It would have been an illuminating chapter in the Budget Speech 
if the Honourable the Finance Member had devoted a few paragraphs to 
the subject of the poverty and indebtedness of the ryots.. If he had 
brought out that aspect, it would have been very clear that the poor 
people have been consuming these articles of necessity by selling little bits 
of silver and gold they had in the form of trinkets, or," if they have not 
silver or gold, they have had to go to the aahukar and contract debts. 
The Honourable the Finance Member should have portrayed the increase 
in the poverty and indebtedness of the poor people of this country and 
that would have been really illuminating, but he has not done so. That, 
then, explains the real facts about the so-called extraordinary power of 
resistance which the Honourable the Finance Member wants us to infer 
from the facts and figures that he has marshalled. 

Then, the Honourable the Finance Member said in connection with 
the exports of gold from this country that that has been a boon to the 
poor people and to the agriculturists. He said, they have been getting 
a 30 per cent, increase in the price of his gold and not only that, 
he said, that they have been investing the proceeds of the sale of their 
gold or silver in Government Securities and in Post Office Cash Certifi- 
cates. Sir, my Honourable friend. Mr. B. Das, clearly stated yesterday 
how this was a myth and how the poor villager was not getting a price 
equal to the gold and silver which he was selling. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muhammad- 
an Rural) : if the goldsmith cheats the ryot, is that fhe fault of the 
Finance Member? 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: He has been forced to part with all 
his silver and gold; that is what I am driving at. 

Tn that connection T will give an instance from my own personal ex- 
perience of how the people get less money than they expect. Very recently 
T took some old silver vessels which I bad to a jeweller's shop to get new 
nrticles like cups and saucers and I thought T would have to pay only 
the making changes over and above the silver of equal weight. But. when 
T sow the bill, T thought that T ought not to repeat the experiment again. 
T had to pav much more over and above what T gave in the shape of silver. 
That has been the experience of all these villagers. Thev take their gold 
and silver articles of jewellerv in the hone of getting a good price, but 
when these jewels are melted, thev find that it contains inferior <rnld and 
the middlemen, that, is, the Mn.rwaris and Ouiratis who purchase this gold, 
tgive him a verv low orice. And it is those middlemen who make good 
profits. That shows that the villager is not getting 30 per cent, more 
on account of the aonreoiation of gold as the Finance Member wants us 
to infer. On the other hand, lift is selling all this at a lower price in 
order to purchase articles of necessity flor his very existence. 

Then.. Sir, with regard to the investment of ten crores of runees in 
Post Office Cash Certificates and other Securities, if only the Finance 
Member had called for statistics of the class of persons who have invested 
in these, he would have found that there are not even one or two per 
cent, of these villagers and agriculturists who have invested in these 
Securities and Post Office Cash Certificates. The money which he got 
by selling these gold trinkets and other jewellery was spent for the pay- 
ment of taxes and for purchasing articles of necessity and he has not got 
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any margin for investing in these securities. Thus, though the facts and 
figures* which the Finance Member gave, are true, yet the conclusions 
which he has arrived at are not at all correct. Then, Sir, the Finance 
Member will say : “How are we to find money if we give any relief to the 
tax-payer at this time?” 

[At this stage Mr. President (the Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

From the list of amendments to this Finance Bill, the Finance Member 
will find that almost all the amendments centre, round only two or three 
things, namely, the reduction of postal rates and the removal of surcharge 
on income-tax and the raising of the minimum taxable income. 

Sir, for years we have been discussing the Army Budget and we have 
been pressing upon Government to reduce the heavy military expenditure, 
and for years we will continue to do so until the Military Budget is reduced to 
its proper proportions. Of course wo arc grateful to the Military authorities 
for considerably reducing the expenditure on the Army, but there are still 
avenues, there is still scope for a larger reduction in the Military Budget. 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar has exposed the waste of money on the Engi- 
neering and Medical sides of the Army. If only the Military authorities 
rise to the occasion and see the extreme economic depression in the country, 
they can easily reduce the Military expenditure still further by two or 
three crores of rupees which would enable (he Finance Member to give 
relief in taxes in some shape or other. Sir, I had already, during the course 
of the Budget, dealt with some cuts in connection with income-tax. I then 
pleaded for the removal of the surcharge which comes to nearly 3£ crores. 
I have already stated at some length how this amount could have been 
met. As I have stated, it could easily have been met by reducing the 
provision for the reduction and avoidance of debt. The Finance Member 
has even this year provided the full amount of six crores and 80 lakhs for 
the reduction or avoidance of debt. He could have easily reduced some- 
thing like two crores in order to give relief to the tax-payer. Further. Sir, 
be has provided for the instalment of payment on war loan, not only for 
this year, but for the previous year, that is, for the December instalment. 
He has providod for the full amount this year also, though His Majesty's 
Government in Great Britain have not asked us for any payment of interest. 
This is what he said in paragraph 47 of his Budget Speech: 

"His Majesty’s Government have, however, agreed not to demand any payment 
due at the present time from their own debtors— India and the Dominions— pending 
a final settlement of the War Debt question. How that will he settled no one knows, 
hut I hope that it will be in a manner which will bring relief to the debtor nations”, 
etc. 

Sir, when His Majesty's Government have not claimed interest on 
our war debts, there is no reason why we should make provision in this 
Budget. Further, the Finance Member has himself expressed the hope 
that there may be a settlement favourable to India; and so, after one 
year, the Finance Member may find that there was no necessity for making 
this provision. Again, the Finance Member has also made provision for 
the payment of instalment of war debts. That also is not necessary, 
because the whole question of payment of war debts is still under consi- 
deration. It may be that we may get complete relief in payment of war 
debt. Of course the Honourable the Finance Member, as the custodian 
of the purse of the Government of India, does bis duty when he has made 
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all these provisions to provide for a wintry day. But, Sir, we expect more 
relief, not only in these war loan debts, but also in the way of capitation 
cha/ges. A Tribunal has already sat and submitted a report and there 
also we expect some relief. There are so many ways of getting extra money 
m this year, and so, Sir, nobody would find fault with the Honourable 
the Finance Member if he has not made any provision for all these things 
and giving relief to the tax-payer in one or two instances. For payments 
of interest on war loan, Honourable the Finance Member has made provi- 
sion to the extent of 87 lakhs and another few lakhs by way of payment of 
instalment of war debts. All these will nearly come up to two crores of 
rupees. Thus by saving these two crores of rupees and by reducing provi- 
sion for reduction and avoidance of debt by tw r o crores, he could easily 
acquire 4£ crores and thus give relief in some directions. If he had done 
so, the whole country would have been greatly indebted to him. Sir, I do 
not wish to take any more time of the House end, with these words, I 
resume my seat. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (Meerut Division : Muhammadan liural) „ 
Sir, this is the occasion when every Member is entitled to have the privi- 
lege to put his grievances before this House, and I take the opportunity 
and lay my views before you and the House. 1 have recently made a 
short tour of my constituency, and I am sorry to observe that every respon- 
sible person in my constituency made a grievance about the taxes in general 
and the income-tax in particular. I always support the Government like a 
responsible person so far as the matter of law and order is concerned, but 
when the matter of taxes is concerned, 1 have to yield before my electorate 
to whom I am responsible. Every one of us is dissatisfied about the high 
taxes and enhanced postage. Last year, Sir, when the Finance Member 
put the Finance Bill before this House, he gave a definite assurance that 
all these new taxes would be a temporary measure, i cannot understand 
the definition of a “temporary measure’ ’ — whether it is for a year or two, 
three or four years or for ever. 

Another thing to which I want to draw the attention of the Government 
is about the convenience of the Members. Sir, your predecessor appoint- 
ed a House Committee. I was also a Member of that Committee and we 
made several recommendations to the Government, but not a single recom- 
mendation has been accepted by the Industries and Labour Department. 

There is another thing about a motor shed. In the month of March 
the weather becomes very hot and it is a cause of great inconvenience to 
the poor people, the drivers of motor cars, waiting with the cars of Members 
under the strong sun. A similar complaint may be made with regard to 
Simla. Mr. President, you are aware that we generally have very heavy 
rains in Simla and there is no shelter for the poor rickshaw coolies in which 
they can protect themselves from the weather, while waiting for the Mem- 
bers during the Session time. When I put a question in this House cn the 
subject, there was the stereotyped reply from the Government about the 
financial stringency. I do not know, Sir, how this plea of financial strin- 
gency is put forward by Government in the case of these useful recom- 
mendations, whereas, in regard to other things, such as Army expenditure, 
the financial stringency is not taken into consideration. With these few 
words, I oppose the new taxes and urge upon the Government to consider 
and give some facility to the poor man by reducing at least the surcharge 
and the enhanced postage. 
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Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khaja (Nominated Non-Oificiai) ; Sir, 1 dq 
not want, to flatter the Honourable the finance Member, but I honestly 
congratulate him for doing a very great service to India which, 1 believe, 
none of his predecessors had the chance of doing, i.e., to save the credit 
of India during such an unprecedented economic depression and the very 
great financial troubles. There is a proverb in India: Lakh jai par sakh 
na jai: which means the loss of money is less ruinous than the loss of 
credit. We all should appreciate his good will and the labour he has done 
under the trade depression ail over the world to save the credit of India. 
We have unquestionably financial troubles by the increase in taxation. 1% 
is just like a man who has fever, but has a sure and certain safety from 
death. Today we are all crying against the increase of taxes, but we should 
think honestly for a moment that, God forbid, if India would have lost her 
credit in the world, how much gloomy would have been the atmosphere here 
and what would have been our case. And then, what would have been the 
remedy ? Perhaps, in that case, we would all turn round to the Pinance 
Member and every Honourable Member would perhaps be trying his best 
to support him in the increase of taxation too heavily and in a moie prac- 
tical way than the present one so as to save really the honour of the 
country. 

Many Honourable Members rightly feeling the responsibility to their 
constituencies wish to try to reduce these taxes, but they should realise 
justly in the same way the greatest responsibility of the Government and 
the Honourable the Pinance Member which is on a very large scale. Many 
Honourable Members are only responsible to a small circle of districts in 
India while the responsibility of the Pinance Member and the Government 
is for the whole of the Indian Empire, rather for the whole world, I 
should say . 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : What is the responsibility of your constituency ? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: You are not a child that you 
cannot understand what is my responsibility, / 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Does anybody understand you? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : Muham- 
madan): His responsibility is to support Official Benches. 

Mftjor Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan : If the Finance Member were to 
please every Honourable Member and accept the criticism or the arguments 
for the reduction of taxes suggested by the Honourable Members, it will 
not be one or two taxes, but more tlmn a hundred taxes which he will 
have to reduce, and the result of that would be to incur such an enormous 
loss, of revenue as would paralyse the Government at once and would 
cause discredit to the whole of India. Every Honourable Member points 
oU(t, according to his own interest or the interest of the constituencies he 
represents, the reduction of taxes on a particular trade or commodity. 
For instance, on the income-tax question people always say that it has 
very much increased and that the rates should be reduced. But take the 
agriculturists in comparison. Even if his income is so small as eight or 
ten rupees a year, he has to pay taxes, viz., land revenue on that small 
amount. The agriculturist is always complaining that the ordinary tax 
payer is very much better . 
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An Honourable Member: Why do you not plead for the remission of 
this taxation? 

Major Naw&b Ahmad Nawaz Khan: I agree that everybody considers 
his own interest and generally ignores the interests of others. Even if 
you take the case of tho agriculturists, those who grow sugar cane want 
that the land revenue or tax on sugar cane should be less than on other 
commodities; but take the wheat growers; they say that the taxation 
should be more on sugar cane and less on wheat. So ... . 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: So you would want a more substantial subsidy for 
the North-West Frontier Province? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: If you are so kind as to give 
more, then who does not want more money? Sir, 1 support the Finance 
Bill, because it is not a new Bill at all; it is an old remedy which has 
been proved so useful for the old financial disease. None of the Honour 
able Members have proved that the economic trouble of the time when 
this Finance Bill was introduced Iasi; time has now changed, and the 
situation in India is far better now than it was before and, therefore, 
there is no necessity for it. It is a very convincing and reasonable argu- 
ment in support of this Bill that so long as the old financial trouble 
continues, logically we should have to continue the same useful lemedv 
which was adopted and has proved a ver\ useful one. Many Honourable 
Members, not realising the difficulties of Government, but only for the 
sake of pleasing their constituencies, have criticised the Budget to a 
great extent. If they merely mean to talk in the House, it is quite 
alright. But if they really mean that, by their talks these taxes should 
be reduced, then it seems very unreasonable and impossible. Yesterday, 
my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand, blamed the Government or 
the Prime Minister for the Communal Award. If we think over that point 
calmly, coolly and impartially, I think we Indians should blame ourselves 
and not the Government. It was given, because of the inability of the 
Indians to come to any amicable settlement among themselves. The 
Government were not desirous of giving any award. It is no advantage 
to the Government in any way. The Prime Minister neither belongs to 
the Muslim community nor to the Sikh community nor to the Hindu 
community, socially, nationally or leUgiousiy. The Government in India 
and His Majesty's Government in London asked the delegation to the 
Hound Table Conference there and the other Indian leaders here that 
if by mutual consent they could come to some settlement, whether it was 
useful or not to any particular community, that settlement would be 
acceptable to His Majesty's Government. It is rather a shame for us. 
Indians, that we were not able to settle anything and now to blame the 
Government for it, and specially when we requested the British Govern- 
ment to settle this matter. Now, when tho Government reluctantly has 
settled that question, we should not blame the Government. It is not 
light, though it may not suit any Honourable Member of the opposite side, 
ft is also a kind of justice and impartiality that if you cannot please all 
the people, it is much better to do such justice that many of the people * 
are not pleased with that. So, when it is said that the Communal Award 
has not pleased any community in Indio, I say that is a good point in 
its favour and it shows that the Prime Minister never wished to join with, 
or to be dictated by, any particular community. If he had joined whole- 
heartedly with the Muslims, then he would have given all what the Muslims 
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wished; or if he had joined the Hindus, lie would have given everything 
to the Hindus. But he and His Majesty's Government have seen that 
the different communities are fighting over social and political questions 
and, for their own future advancement, they cannot come to any mutual 
settlement; therefore, as the Paramount Power, it was their duty to think 
cut and decide what was just for each community. Nothing less and 
nothing more. Sir, I do not wish to take up any more time of the House, 
and I beg to support the Finance Bill and to congratulate the Finance 
Member. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 15th March, 1933. 



APPENDIX.* 

Mr. N. R. Gunjal (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
My Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster's motion for the Standing 
Finance Committee has already come in for a considerable amount of 
criticism. The Budget which is issued under the authority of the Cabinet 
is full of defects. And the more so for the fact that the Standing Finance 
Committee is not allowed to deliberate upon it. The Standing Finance 
Committee is only allowed a very short time for examining the Budget 
as closely as it should have wished and, besides, having limited rights, 
they have neither the time nor the opportunity for making any recom* 
mandatory changes. When I was a Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, Sir Chuni Lai Mehta used to be the Finance Member. At that 
time a similar discussion had arisen and it was urged that the Standing 
Finance Committee should be consulted before the Budget was prepared. 
T am reminded today of how Sir Chuni Lnl Mehta listened to all that the 
House had to say on the matter, before lie prepared his Budget. If the 
Honourable Sir George Schuster had taken the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee more in confidence, such complaints and criticisms as the House 
has heard would not be forthcoming. May I hope for the Finance 
Member's oareful consideration of my suggestion towards strengthening 
the hands of the Standing Finance Committee. 

*Vi#e p. JQ07 of these debates dated the 13th Jfareh, 1933. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 15th March, 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member): Sir, I lay on the 

table the information promised in reply to supplementary question to 
starred question No. 1312 asked bv Mr. Amar Nath Dutt on the 21sfc 
November, 1932. 


Strength of the Employees of the League of Nations Secretariat. 

*1312. The total strength of the employees in the League Secretariat in 1932 was 
1178. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 891 asked 
by Sardar Sant Singh on the 21st February, 1933. 


Persons Convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 


* 391. 


Province. 


MftdiASi • • • • 

Bombay • 

Bengal .... 

United Provinces • . 

Burma .... 

Punjab .... 

Bihar and Orissa. . • 

Central Provinces. • 

Assam .... 

North-West Frontier Province 
Delhi .... 

Coorg .... 

Ajmer-Merwara .... 

Total 


Total number of persons convicted 
though not necessarily sentenced 
to imprisonment in cpnnection 
with the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment under Sections 2 to 7 of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act 23 
of 1932, during the month o 
January 1933. 

25 

21 

56 

61 


153 


( 2095 ) 


A 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health, and 
Lands) : Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
starred question No. 573 asked by Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha on the 27th 
February, 1933. 


Inconvenience caused to Pilgrims at Bombay and Karachi. 

*573. With a view to promoting the comfort of pilgrims, arrangements have been 
made to provide three ladders for embarkation at Bombay and Karachi. Two of these 
ladders will be available for use by pilgrims and one for use by coolies carrying 
baggage. 


Mr. F. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 604 ashed 
by Mr. K. P. Thampan on the 2nd March, 1036. 


Amount spent in connection with the Madras and Southern Mahratta 

Railway Strike. 

*604. (a) The Agent, Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway f reports that the 
amount spent on account of propaganda is approximately Rs. 1,300. 

ib) The Agent reports that the amount paid to Messrs. King and Partridge is not 
yet accurately known but that it is estimated at Rs. 1,350 and that most of this 
expenditure consists of fees for consultations and advice regarding employees agree- 
ments and the correct interpretation of the Trade Disputes Act. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL — contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
House will now resume further discussion of the motion that the Indian 
Finance Bill be taken into consideration. 

U Kyaw Myint (Burma: Non-European): Sir, if I might say so with- 
out any impertinence, we lmvc had a somewhat dull debate on this 
particular motion, and it is my idea — I do not know whether my idea 
will prove to be justified or not before I sit down — but it is my idea to 
introduce a somewhat lively tone to the debate (Hear, hear), not by 
interjections about love letters in jail, but by, if I may respectfully submit 
to this House, speaking the truth — if anybody knows the truth*— about the 
political situation in Burma. But before you make up your mind whether 
that subject is relevant or not, I shall be talking about a subject about 
which I know nothing. That subject is finance. And that will perhaps 
give the Honourable the Finance Member the chance of deciding whether 
he ought to get up and raise a point of order when I do speak about 
Burma. 

You will notice, Sir, — or you would have noticed, if you were not other- 
wise distracted, — that I have a lot to speak about. Greatness has been 
thrust upon me. suddenly this morning, and I happen to be so fortunate 
as to be the first speaker today. I think it was my friend, the Honour- 
able the Finance Member, who told us in his reply in the general discussion 
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of the Budget that there were 40 speakers who had taken part in it. I 
plead not guilty to that: charge, because I was not one of the 40. I had 
my innings against my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, and I 
rested upon my laurels. 

If I may presume to talk about finance, I shall have to go back to my 
Honourable friend, the Finance Member's speech made on the day he 
presented the General Budget. I shall not detain the House very long, 
because I know so little about the subject of finance. But I claim to be 
one of the very few men who have taken the trouble of reading — after 
enjoying the oral delivery of the speech— of further enjoying the speech 
by reading it not once, but many times, and I may confess at once that 
it was not because I was in love with the subject, although I have great 
respect for the Finance Member but that I was reading it for the first 
time, because I had nothing else to read ; and then certain passages roused 
my ire and I read it again and again. But knowing well enough that I 
was not in a position to controvert them during the discussion of the 
General Budget, not being in possession of sufficient information about my 
own case as against the Honourable the Finance Member’s case, I held 
my tongue, thereby proving to the House that I was a wise man. But 
I have now had the opportunity of studying the Finance Members speech 
as one who studies a brief. I have even followed my usual custom, a custom 
that is almost invariably followed at the Bar, of marking in the margin all 
the passages in my favour in blue pencil and those against me in red pencil. 
In fairness to the Finance Member, I must say that there are as many 
blue marks as red. Sir, having practised for nearly ten years at the bar — 
and I say that to make myself sound, very ancient, even though I may 
not look very ancient — having practised at the bar for nearly ten years, 
I have gathered sufficient wisdom to say nothing about the points in my 
favour, because if an opponent says something in mv favour, the best 
compliment I can pay to him and to myself is to hold my tongue about 
it; so that I shall devote myself only to those passages in the Finance 
Member’s speech which I have marked in red. I shall not take very long 
either. 

The first passage occurs at page 6. There, with the greatest respect 
to him, I will say to the Honourable the Finance Member that I disagree 
profoundly with his conclusions. This is the passage: f 

“Tn the first place, the results, as regards imports combined with the figures of 
Indian production of such articles as salt and kerosene and cotton piecegoods, seem to 
reinforce one of the points which T emphasised in my speech last year, namely, tho 
extraordinary power of resistance, in spite of diminished purchasing power, which India 
shows in maintaining the consumption of certain standard necessities ofi the masses.*' 

I take that passage to mean — I am open to correction by my Honour- 
able friend — I take that passage to mean that the Honourable the Finance 
Member, when he wrote that passage, was obsessed with the idea that the 
masses in India who, after all, form the vast majority of the population, 
have what he calls an extraordinary power of resistance. I am glad in a 
way that he has said this, because* after all, this is a compliment he is 
paying to the masses. My interpretation of it is — I may be wrong and 
T am open to correction by my friend — that the Honourable the Finance 
Member was greatly impressed by the power of resistance that has been 
exhibited during the appalling trade depression by the masses in India. 
Certainly, viewed from one angle, that is a correct aspect. But I look at 
the matter from another angle, and when I express my point of view as 
Against the point of view of the Honourable the Finance Member, I 
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express it with the greatest diffidence. I look at it this way. Sir: it is 
not because the masses in India have any extraordinary power of resist- 
ance, but because of a totally different reason. I have seen a little of 
India. After all, in spite of U Ba Pe, the Separation^ Leader in Burma, 
and His Excellency Sir Charles Innes, we are still today a part of India. 
Sc that if 1 speak of the masses in India, although I speak, with personaL 
knowledge only of the masses in Burma, I think I can paint a fairly 
accurate picture of what the masses go through in India and in Burma. 
Kerosene, for example, is a product of Burma. I believe that almost the 
entire market in India for kerosene is supplied by Burma. Take salt, for 
example — we are one of the few provinces in the Indian Empire who 
manufacture salt. So that, when I present my point of view as against 
the conclusions arrived at by my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, 
although I must express my views with the greatest diffidence, I do say 
that it is not because the population of India — the masses of India — it is 
not because they possess any unusual power of resistance that there has 
been no diminution, no appreciable diminution, compared with the diminu- 
tion in the volume of trade. There has been no appreciable diminution in 
the consumption of these goods, which may be described as necessities in 
India only for the reason that the Indian peasant has always had such a 
low standard of living that it was really the irreducible minimum. Perhaps 
I have not made myself clear. A man must have food, a man must have 
clothing, a man must have shelter, and in these days of so-called civilisa- 
tion he must have light when the sum has set. Therefore, a man 
must have salt, however poor he may be, he must have kerosene oil, 
however poor he may be; and the peasant in good times had only his 
fair share of kerosene and salt. When bad times came, he could not 
reduce his share of kerosene and salt, because if he had reduced his share 
of salt he would not have survived, and if he had reduced his share of 
kerosene, he would have had to be in complete darkness after sunset. 
That may appear to be a somewhat new theory to my Honourable friend, 
but I advance it — as I have said, with the greatest diffidence — as a theory 
worth considering, because, if my premise is accepted — if my argument 
that there has been no diminution in the consumption of these goods, 
simply because there could not be any appreciable diminution is accepted, 
then I shall prove my case later on when I make the assertion that India 
cannot afford to have any more taxation, that India is already over-taxed, 
or, if my Honourable friend will not admit that India is already over- 
taxed, that India has reached the maximum of taxation and that the 
imposition of any further taxation in India will only bring about calamity 
to the entire country. That is one point. 

The next point is a very similar one occurring in page 14 of the speech 
(paragraph 29) when my Honourable friend was summing up his conclu- 
sions. I quote him: 

11 1 may now sum up my own conclusions on that review. For my own part, the 
main impression gained by a study of what has been happening during these last two 
vears of terribly difficult times is one of admiration and wonder at the way in which 
Tndia and her people have adjusted themselves to the emergency.” 

Picking up the thread of my argument again, I would respectfully 
submit to my Honourable friend and to the House that there has been no 
adjustment, because no adjustment was possible. The masses in India 
had already arrived at an irreducible minimum in their standard of living 
and, therefore, no possible adjustment could have been achieved by them 
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When a man is absolutely on rock-bottom, when a man barely exists 

and that, I think, is the position of the ryot at least in India, and the 
position of the labourer in India, and the same remark has applied to 
Burma since the beginning of the depression — the poorest class of peasant 
in India and Burma had such a hard time even in the good old days that 
he could not live a harder life now than he lived two or three years ago. 
Therefore, in India, we are having on the one hand increase in taxation 
year by year and, on the other, no margin, so far as the poorest classes are 
concerned, remaining for taxation. If we go on increasing taxation from 
year to year — my theory being that we have already arrived at an irredu- 
cible minimum by way of a standard of living — if we go on increasing 
taxation from year to year, within the next two or three years, the masses 
will be so severely taxed that either they will cease to exist as masses or they 
will do something which will bring about a change in their condition. 
With respect to Burma, there have been attempts at the overthrow even 
of the Government. I do not say that taxation was the only reason, but 
I have had the very sad task of appearing in many rebellion cases. There 
was certainly one reason which had nothing to do with taxation. There 
was a man who was the Pretender to the Burmese throne. But apart 
from the existence of a Pretender, apart from the fact that there was a 
man who wanted to overthrow British rule, every witness that gave 
evidence in Court, either for the prosecution or for the defence, had to say 
at some stage or other that the economic depression brought about by the 
slump in trade, and over-taxation were equally important causes of the 
rebellion. 

My Honourable friend, Captain Lai Chand, — I understand he is also a 
colleague at the Bar — my Honourable and learned friend — my Honourable, 
gallant and learned friend, Captain Lai Chand— has more than once during 
my presence in this House talked about martial races. At one time — 
1 state this without meaning any offence to anybody — at one time it was 
the hobby of the Burman to go and knock at India’s door. In the 
eighteenth century it was our hobby to conquer Assam, Manipur, Siam 
and other neighbouring countries just as a hobby. Until the British 
conquered Burma — it took them three wars to do it — until the British 
conquered Burma, we were a martial race, and from that and from the 
fact that we have had a rebellion lasting over a year in spite of the rebels 
being pitched against the finest products of the British and Indian armies, 
I think I may fairly claim that Captain Lai Chand, when he was speaking 
of the martial races, spoke also of Burmans. 

What has happened in Burma may happen in India. That is the 
warning that I wish to convey to my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member — serious words coming from one of the back-benchers of the 
Opposition. Apart from all other causes, one of the main causes of the 
rebellion in Burma was starvation. Burma has always been regarded as 
a land of milk and honey. It was rightly regarded as such until two 
years ago. We had on the one hand the trade depression prevailing; we 
had on the other hand a Pretender to the throne. On the top of these 
two main causes, we had also this threat of separation hanging in the air. 
Sir, separation is on my brain, I must confess it. It is my obsession just 
now. I have spent two years of my life opposing separation and I do not 
know today whether I am going to win or whether I am going to lose. I 
am not blaming anybody, because, if we are in a hopeless tangle in Burma, 
*we have only ourselves to blame. I say that in fairness to Britain and to 
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India. But if the province of Burma suffered so mucH through tradq 
depression and through over-taxation, . suffered so much that there was 
such a rising, such a rebellion, such an attempt to overthrow the existing 
Government, there may be, for very similar reasons, similar uprisings, 
similar upheavals, similar troubles in other parts of India, unless either 
taxation is reduced or the conditions Of trade improve. (Hear, hear.) And 
then, perhaps, when we reach the limit of our endurance, even m t y 
Honourable,- learned and gallant friend, Captain Lai Chand, will be fighting 
in the same ranks as myself — against the Government. (Laughter.) 

If I may continue the quotation on page 15 (I am now skipping over 
30 lines), my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, said : 

“II is difficult to trace exactly the complete economic effects of these adjustments, 
but one conclusion is probably justified, and that is that the poorer classes, and parti- 
cularly the wage earning classes whose wages have not been reduced proportionately 
to the fall in values of local food produce, are at present being better fed than ever 
before. Thus some advantage at least is gained.” 

That is certainly to me an alarming theory. I am sorry the only re- 
cognised labour leader in the House is not present today; but I think 
Mr. Joshi, if he were present, would have agreed with me that the condi- 
tion of labour in India even in what we call the good old days was 
appalling. I have knowledge of Indian labour to this extent: as I have 
informed the House in connection with another subject, so far as industrial 
labour is concerned, Burma relies almost entirely on India, so that when 
I speak of labour in Eangoon, which is the only industrial town in Burma, 
I think more of the Indian labourer than of the Burmese labourer. The- 
Indian that comes to Burma to obtain a living does so, because he is unable 
to obtain a living in his own country. I cannot imagine anybody leaving 
his country for another country if he can comfortably make a living in 
his own country. The Indian labourer goes to Burma, because he has 
better prospects in Burma. Eangoon is from the Burman's point of view 
an expensive town and yet the dockyard labourer, whether he is an Indian 
or a llurman, can earn in Eangoon only about Es. 1-12-0 a day. Now, 
that would be fairly good wages if he could be sure of obtaining employ- 
ment every day. But I went through certain statistics with a man with’ 
a better knowledge than my own of labour conditions all over India and 
we came to the conclusion — and I have no reason to believe that the con- 
clusion is incorrect — that the utmost that the average labourer in Eangoon 
can hope for is employment for 12 days each month, and 12 working days 
at Es. 1-12-0 a day is not much. Now, Sir, there is a vicious system of 
labour-contractors prevailing in Eangoon. I have no knowledge whether 
u similar system prevails in India also. In Burma, the system that 
prevails is that some person, with means at his disposal, imports labour. 
He pays the passage of the labourer coming from India. As soon as that 
labourer lands in Burma, he has to sign a promissory-note for some enor- 
mous figure, something like Es. 300 or Es. 400. I believe the usual figure 
is Es. 300, and he remains a slave of that labour-contractor sometimes 
for five years. A man getting Es. 1-12-0, a day for 12 days in the month 
has enormous difficulty in paying any debt at all, and the promissory-note 
being for Es. 300, the labour-contractor is not satisfied until he has 
received a profit of about 500 per cent. on . the money he has invested. 
Making allowance for such debts as may have been incurred by a man 
before landing in Burma, the average daily wage even on days of labour 
works out at not more than Es. 1-4-0. Twelve days at Es. 1-4-0, a day 
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works out at Rs. 15 a month or eight annas a d^y. I don't think a man 
on eight annas a day. can enjoy any of the amenities of life, and 1 would 
ask my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, to consider whether the 
remarks that I have quoted are justified. After all, if a man's average 
income was only eight annas two years ago, it could not be very much 
less than eight annas today, for the simple reason that, if conditions were 
otherwise, he would not be able to live in a place like Rangoon. He could 
certainly manage to live outside Rangoon, but not in Rangoon. 

Now, Sir, so much has been said about the export of gold that 1 should 
not like to say anything more. But I should like to say this. I see that 
rny Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, is not here, so I will convey 
that information to him later. (Interruption by an Honourable Member.) 
My Honorable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, tells mo that he will convey 
the information. The information is quite simple and can be conveyed 
in a very few words. 1. thoroughly disagree with Sir Cowasji Jehangir on 
tliei question of the export of gold, which also means that I profoundly 
disagree with my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, also. As so 
many Honourable Members of this House have addressed you and the 
House about the export of gold, I - will spare the House any further 
remarks. (Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: “Say something.") In answer to wliat 
I may describe somewhat flippantly as Dr. Ziauddin 's egging-on, I will 
say something. There is a further passage in the Finance Member's 
speech about the export of gold. I shall not trouble the House with an 
exact quotation, but I will give the gist of it. My Honourable friend said 
that, although the trade balance during the past two years, looking at. the 
imports and exports of goods, raw materials, and so on, has been unfavour- 
able to India, yet, owing to the large export of gold, regarding gold as a 
commodity and not as a precious metal, there has been no harm done to 
India. I am open to correction, but that is the idea that has been con- 
veyed to me by what the Finance Member said in liis Budget speech. If 
my impression is correct, then, according to my Honourable friend, it is 
the export of gold that has saved India. From a certain angle I agree 
with him, but, on the other hand, looking at it from another angle, I 
disagree with him for this reason : gold can be regarded in several ways. 
You can regard gold as just a commodity, in the same way as cotton; 
human imagination being extremely wide, you can do that. 

Firstly, you can imagine gold as just a commodity. Secondly, you 
can imagine gold as something precious, something not to be parted with 
except in times of great emergency. Thirdly, you can imagine gold as 
either bullion or just a kind of money. If you regard gold as a mere 
commodity, if you regard this stream of gold going out of India as just a 
stream of goods going out of India, then the Honourable the Finance 
Member's views may be correct. If, on the other hand, you regard gold 
as something precious, something that has got to be hoarded, something 
that should not be parted with if you can possibly help it, then you must 
disagree with the Honourable the Finance Member. It, depends, Sir, on 
how you look at it. My Honourable friend, so far as T am able to follow 
him. wants us to regard gold as just goods. Now, is that, reasonnblc, Sir? 
Is that wise, Sir? What does gold represent to us? What docs the average 
person do — I am talking of the masses — what does the average poor person 
do if he can save a little money? He turns it into gold, and usually for 
two reasons. He wants gold ornaments for his wife and children or for 
himself. I have seen men with gold ear-rings, not in my own country, 
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but over here, That is one reason, buying gold as something in the nature 
of jewellery. But is that the only reason why the poor man wants to buy 
gold? No. The second, and probably the more important, reason is this: 
what a .comfortable bank balance is to a business man* what a comfortable 
margin is to a man dealing in stocks and shares, and what a reasonable 
expectation of wealth is to a person who is a member of a wealthy family, 
all these things are to the upper classes what gold is to the lower classes — 
to be used as capital if necessary, and to be hoarded up as something 
precious, something that must be kept againBt a rainy day. That is my 
submission to you, Sir, to the House, and particularly to my Honourable 
friend, the Finance Member. Gold in this country is not a luxury. Gold 
is a sort of insurance with the masses of India, . and, therefore, it you 
allow gold to leave this country in such enormous quantities, you are taking 
away the only reasonable insurance that this country has against calamity. 
We cannot, I respectfully submit, afford to allow the stream of gold to 
continue to flow out of the country. We may not have reached the stage 
when the stream stops by itself. I do not think we have quite arrived at 
that stage. I think there is still some more gold in the country. But I 
do submit that we have arrived at the stage that something must be done 
to stop the stream that is flowing out of the country. If that is not done, 
we shall meet with disorder, and that very soon too. I may now quote 
my Honourable friend again: 

“In fact, by cutting off imports of precious metals and supplementing her purchasing 
Dower by drawing on her reserves of gold, India has been able to keep up her standard 
of living and her position as a customer for the goods supplied by the rest of the 
world to more nearly normal levels than most countries.” 

Now, if my theories require any proof, this quotation surely will 
suffice. Sir, i have placed before you two theories. One is that, so far 
as the masses in India are concerned, the standard of living is so low 
that it is the irreducible minimum. The other theory is that gold here 
in this country is more than a precious metal. It is not goods. Gold is 
insurance so far as India is concerned. And if these theories require any 
proof, the Honourable the Finance Member himself has supplied that. 

“By cutting off imports of precious metals ...” 

Of course, the imports of precious metals were cut off. Why? 
Because we had not the money to buy them; we were reduced to such 
a state, we were in such misery, that we ivere parting with gold. We 
had not any money to spare; in fact we had not enough money to live 
on comfortably. We were parting with our most precious possession, 
namely, gold. Of course the imports were cut off We cannot expect 
poor people to buy precious metals by way of imports when the country 
is not only on the verge of starvation, but is literally starving: 

"... by cutting off imports of precious metals and supplementing her purchasing 
power by drawing on her reserves of gold. . .” 

Here, even my Honourable friend uses the word “reserves”. Of course 
they are reserves, and our only reserves. Take the gold away, and what 
remains? Nothing at all. Sir, I am npt a financier, and I do not know 
how the paper currency of this country will behave when all the gold 
is outside Indial 

An Honourable Member: Like the paper marks in, Germany. 

XT. Kyaw Myint: 

"... India has been able to keep up her standard of living and her position as a 
customer for the goods supplied by the rest of the world to more nearly normal levels.” 
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Ours is indeed a tragic position — tragic. It is not because we are able 
-to adjust ourselves; it is not because we were very wealthy two years 
ago; it is not because we are very fortunate today; but it is because we 
cannot lower our standard of living any further, and it is because we 
have nothing further to part with except gold, that has brought about 
the state of affairs from which my Honourable friend is drawing the con- 
clusion that we have been more fortunate than other countries! But 
even my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, admits this in para- 
graph 30: 

“Neither the process of drawing on reserves, nor that of agricultural adjustments, 
can be continued indefinitely.** 

There he is arguing in my favour — although I have stated the case in 
somewhat stronger terms than he has. Instead of saying “ indefinitely”, 
I would say, personally : 

“Neither the process of drawing on reserves, nor that of agricultural adjustments, 
can h« continued for very much longer.** 


The question of import duties I leave to my Honourable friend, 
Mr. H. P. Mody, and the question of export duties I leave to my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, who, I see, has tabled a motion about 
that by wav of an amendment. I come now, Sir — having given you 
enough time to consider whether you should stop me or not — to the 
question of the separation of Burma. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, I make it plain to this House — and I make it plain, because I 
appreciate most deeply the courtesy I have always received in this 
House — I make it plain in this House that if any man is hated in Burma 
at the present moment, I am he. I am hated by many, including the 
Government of Burma. Sir. the story of Burma is indeed tragic. I have 
been given two opportunities already, during the past two years, of 
addressing this House on the question of the separation of Burma from 
India. The first occasion, you may remember, Sir, was during the Budget 
Session of 1931 — the first Session in fact of the present Assembly. I moved 
a motion on the 16th March, 1931, in this House to postpone the consi- 
deration of the Finance Bill for one day. I took an extreme course. I knew 
I was causing a great inconvenience to my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, and to the House as well; but I took that extreme course, 
because it was the only thing I could do to bring Burma to the notice of 
the Government of India in the manner I wanted. This House was kind 
enough to pass the motion. I said in my speech on that occasion that the 
motion meant three things. In this connection I will quote a brief passage 
from my own speech : 

“If the Government of Burma genuinely believes that the consensus of opinion in 
Burma has been in favour of separation, it should have no hesitation in agreeing to 
the referendum demanded by the people of Burma. I would also strongly urge that 
the referendum should be held under the direct supervision of the Government of India 
with this additional safeguard, that it should be conducted with the aid of a non- 
official committee representing every class of Burmese political thought and every 
shade of Burmese opinion. 


These are the things which are implied in this motion for the postponement of the 
consideration of this Bill for one day. By adopting this motion for postponement, this 
House will be able to indicate to the people of Burma its adherence to the principle 
that it is for Burmans to decide whether to separate from India or to remain a part 
of the proposed Indian Federation. This House will be able to indicate to the people 
of Burma an expression of its concern at the manner in which the question of separation 
is being rushed through and treated as a settled issned. . . By adopting this motion, 
this House will be able to support what I have urged and to support the agitation 
*or a referendum under the direct supervision of the Govern menta l Ind ia. * * 
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The implications of that motion, Sir, were better stated by a more 
experienced colleague of mine, Mr. Jehangir K. Munshi, who is absent 
today, tio my great regret. Mr, Jehangir K. Munshi, at the tail end of 
his speech, said this. I am sorry I cannot find the passage — and, there- 
fore, I will content myself by giving its substance. He said that this 
House would not, by supporting my motion, be censuring the Government 
of India or the Government of Britain in any way, but that this House 
would be supporting the contention of at least one section of the 
Burmese people that the desire for separation in Burma was not unanimous. 
Now, the result of that motion was eminently satisfactory to me and to 
those people in Burma who share my opinion on this question. It did 
not result in the referendum that I wanted for the simple reason that it 
would have cost the Government too much and would have been highly 
inconvenient for obvious reasons, but at least we w T ere given a chance 
of expressing ohr views, as a nation and as a country, on that question, 
without the aid and without the connivance and without the interference 
of the Burma Government. Now, that motion was passed in this House 
in March, 1931. You will recall that the first Indian Round Table Con- 
ference took place in December, 1930, and January, 1931, so that my 
motion came after the first Round Table Conference. I really moved this 
motion because, at the first Round Table Conference, Sir Charles Innes, 
who was then the Governor of Burma, had seen fit to choose four gentle- 
men, all of whom were in favour of separation. You will remember that 
at the first Indian Round Table Conference, the Burma Delegation, 
consisting of four separationist gentlemen, accepted the principle of separa- 
tion and the Conference as a Conference had to accept the principle of 
separation of Burma from India, because there was no Burman there to 
controvert their statement. Now, Sir, in my speech on that occasion in 
this House I blamed the Government of Burma and I also blamed His 
Excellency Sir Charles Innes; but after all I could not blame any member 
of the Round Table Conference. There were four members chosen by 
•Sir Charles Innes and, as all of them said that they wanted separation, 
naturally they got what they wanted. But I do blame the Government 
of Great Britain for subsequent events. The fact that I had moved a 
motion in this House successfully, to bring to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of India the state of affairs in Burma regarding the question of 
separation, must have been intimated to the Government of Great Britain, 
and yet, at the Second Indian Round Table Conference, Burma was not 
represented. For that I must blame them. After all if there had been 
one Round Table Conference at which all the people who came from 
Burma had demanded separation and were promised that, at the time of 
the Second Round Table Conference there was agitation on both sides 
in Burma. We had then formed two definite groups, each naturally 
claiming the majority for itself. On the one hand, there was the separa- 
tionist group from whom four gentlemen had presented the case of Burma 
on the First Round Table Conference. They claimed that they were in 
the majority. On the other hand, there were people like myself who also 
claimed the majority for themselves. There were thus two definite camps 
in the field. The separationist camp had had their say at the Round 
Table Conference and the anti-separationist camp had also had their say 
in the Legislative Assembly of India. Surely, the Government of Great 
Britain could have recognised the mere existence of two definite shades 
of opinion. A few months after my motion was moved in this House, a 
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Burma Bound Table Conference was convened. There had been already 
one Bound Table Conference , at , which Burma was represented. It is 
true that, at the end of the First Bound Table Conference, Great Britain was 
entitled to hold that Buraia wanted separation,. She was entitled to hold 
this view, because Sir Charles Innes had deliberately chosen four gentle- 
men of separationist tendencies. After all, I cannot claim that the public 
of Great Britain or the Prime Minister or anybody else in the Houses 
of Parliament was not being misled by what Sir Charles limes had done. 
But by the time the Second Indian Bound Table Conference was convened, 
surely at least the Government of Great Britain were in possession of 
knowledge which would have enabled them to hold the view that there 
were at least two shades of opinion in Burma; and yet, probably at the 
instance of the Burma Government, they held the Second Bound Table 
Conference without inviting anybody from Burma. That was rank 
injustice. Not content with that, they held a separate Burma Bound 
Table Conference and that was a greater injustice, for the reason that, 
before Burma had been separated from India, they had separated the 
Burma Conference from the Indian Conference. (Hear, hear.) We pro- 
tested, but our protest had no weight. I could not come to this House 
on that occasion. After all, this House had given mo one chance and 
I had taken full advantage of it. I could not very well come and pester 
this House again to give me another opportunity. That would not have 
been fair. 

I 

In spite of our protests, in spite of great efforts on my part to bring 
about a boycott of the Burma Bound Table Conference, so far as the 
anti-separationists were concerned, the anti-separationists who had been 
invited did go to the Burma Bound Table Conference. The House might 
desire to know how many anti-separationists went to the Burma Bound 
Table Conference. There were 12 delegates out of a total of, I think, 
21 — 12 delegates chosen from amongst the Burmese community in Burma. 
One would have expected, since there were two opposite camps in Burma, 
that the Government of Burma would have advised the Government of 
Great Britain to choose six from each camp. Bat no; there were four 
men chosen from our camp and eight from the other camp. We were 
allowed to play with dice, but the dice were loaded against us. But out 
of these four, when the delegates came back from the Burma Round 
Table Conference, to my great consternation, three suddenly turned 
separalionists. What happened in England or what happened on the way, 
I do not know. So that out of 12 Burmese delegates who went to 
England to attend the Burma Bound Table Conference, and out of the 
four who were anti-separationists when they left the shores of Burma, 
only one came back to the bosom of our party. That, Sir, — in fairness 
to him I ought to mention his name — was U Chit Hlaing, a man who 
adhered to his opinion throughout, who came here last month, and who 
is the President of one of the three General Councils of the Burmese 
Association in Burma. 

Sir, after the Prime Minister's speech, you will remember, there was 
yet another debate originated by a representative from Burma in this 
House. Mr. Jehangir K. Munshi, on the 17th March, last year, moved a 
cut motion that the demand under the head “Executive Council” be 
reduced bv Bs. 100. The cut motion was withdrawn, but we did get what 
we wanted from the mouth of the then Leader of the House, Sir George 
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Rainy. That particular event is only a year old and so I will not detain 
the House by reading extracts from any of the speeches delivered on. that 
occasion. And, then, in November last, we had the General Election in 
Burma. That, Sir, is the third Act of the Tragedy of Burma. 

At the General Election, the issue before the country was quite simple. 
The Prime Minister himself had stated the issue quite simply. I will 
not quote from his speech, but this was in effect what he said at the end 
of the Burma Bound Table Conference: “I have drawn a picture of the 
future Constitution of Burma on the assumption that it is going to be 
separated. If you want to be separated from India, if you do not want to 
go into the Federation, there is the picture of the Burmese Constitution. 
If, on the other hand, you want to enter the Federation, I will not say 
‘no’ to it.” It wag very fair of him to say so; if I may use a term, that 
is not perhaps quite Parliamentary, it was a good sporting offer. After 
all the decision was in our own hands. We could take separation if we 
liked the Constitution that was prepared for us or we could reject separa- 
tion and enter the Indian Federation and trust to the future. That was a 
fair proposition and I do not think the Prime Minister could have done 
anything more for us. There were two camps in Burma and he recognised 
both camps. He could not tell— no one could tell in those days— which 
camp was the stronger and who were in the majority, and all he said was : 
"Here are two opposite factions, let them fight it out in the General 
Election”. A very fair proposition, indeed. We fought the General 
Election. 

Going back a little, the Prime Minister’s speech was delivered on the 
12th January, 1932. We had ample time to organise ourselves and we 
did. On the 2nd July, 1932, there was founded m Burma the All-Burma 
Anti-Separationist League. I offered my services as Secretary and I 
became on the 3rd July, 1932, the Secretary of the All-Burma Anti- 
Separationist League. But splits and dissentions are not peculiar to 
India. Within a very few days there was a split in the camp and within 
a very short time indeed there were two organisations each calling itself 
the All-Burma— with emphasis on the "All”— Anti-Separationist League. 
Naturally I could not be Secretary of both, so I remained the Secretary 
of one; and the President of that particular All-Burma Anti-Separationist 
League of which I was the Secretary was Dr. Ba Maw who also came on 
the delegation last month. The other All-Burma League was led by 
U Chit Hlaing whom I have already mentioned. And, owing to the 
personal jealousies — it is a hard word to use — that existed between these 
two organisations with the same policy, there were curious happenings 
just before the election and during it. In many constituencies, for 
example, to our harm, we found more than one anti-separationist standing, 
while there was a single separationist seeking election. So that there were, 
I think, seven or eight constituencies where the fight was sterner as between 
one anti-senarationist and another than as between either of these anti- 
sepnrationiste and the separationist. In spite of all these happenings, in 
spite of these dissentions and these personal jealousies, at any rate on the 
dav the election results were announced we were in the majority. We had 
polled about 80 per cent, of the total number of votes and we had brought 
into the Council a large majority. I cannot say it was an overwhelming 
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majority, but it was a really large majority. Out of roughly 80 elected 
seats we had captured over 50; and it was then, Sir, that the curtain rose 
on the fourth Act of the Tragedy of Burma. We were in a majority in 
the Council; the Prime Minister in his famous Statement had given us a 
choice and the time had arrived when we had to make that choice. How 
did we make it, Act IV, Scene 1? 

If I might, refer back a little, as Secretary of the Anti-Separation 
League I issued a Press statement, and if the House will forgive me and 
if you, Sir, will forgive me, I propose to read two paragraphs out of that 
statement. This was a statement I issued to the Press on the 9th July. 
1932, seven days after the Anti-Separationist League had been founded. 

I was referring to the various resolutions we had passed at 
QN# what we called the All-Burma Anti-Separationists’ Convention 
held at .Rangoon on the 2nd July. There was one resolution which gave 
birth to the Anti-Separationist League and there was another resolution 
which explained our attitude. If you will permit me, Sir, I will read a 
short extract from this statement : 

“The efforts of certain persons who wished to bring about concerted action amongst 
the Anti-Separationists in Burma culminated in the All-Burma Anti-Separationists 
Convention wlrch took place at the Jubilee Hall on Saturday, the 2nd July, 1932. . . 
At the Convention, a resolution was passed, amongst others, to form the All-Burma 
Anti-Separationist League under the control of the Sanghas (Priests). In accordance 
with this resolution, the nucleus of the League was formed on Sunday last, consisting 
of 20 persons, among whom were representatives of the three General Councils of 
Burmese Associations and also of persons not attached to any one organisation. ” 

Skipping a few paragraphs, I explained one resolution about the pro- 
posed Indian Federation as follows: 

“There was one other resolution passed at the Convention to the effect that the 
Anti-Separationists of Burma resent the attitude of the British Government as regards 
Burma’s entry into the Indian Federation. We realise that the choice before the 
country at present is Separation on the basis of the Constitution offered in the Prime 
Minister’s statement or Federation. But, to our minds, the real issue is whether we 
should separate on the present terms or not. 

The Indian Federation is still in the melting pot. Owing to the action of the 
Governor of Burma in sending only four Separationist Delegates to the First- Indian 
Round Table Conference, and their acceptance of the principle of separation at that 
Conference, the subsequent proceedings of the various Committees following these 
Conferences have been conducted ex parte as against Burma. No one from Burma 
has been on any of the various Committees; nor has any delegate from Burma been 
invited to the Second Indian Round Table Conference. / 

We are of opinion that the attitude of the Burma Government as regards separation 
has been unfair. It is the function of a Government, when the decision of any parti- 
cular question is left to the people to take no part in the controversy and to indulge 
in no propaganda for either s ; de. In view of the fact that, since the acceptance 
of the principle of separation by the four Burma Delegates to the First Indian Round 
Table Conference, all subsequent proceedings have been carried out on -the assumption 
that Burma will be separated from India as a matter of course (which, in view of the 
protests in the Legislative Assembly, the Karachi Congress and at various Mass Meetings 
held in Burma was totally unwarranted). We claim that, if, in the coming elections, we 
carry the day, we shall have the right of discussing how we should enter the Federation 
and on what terms. We give due weight to the recent statement of the Secretary of 
State for Tndia. At the same time we give equal weight to the Resolution passed at 
the Karachi Congress in March, 1931, in which the Congress conceded to Burma the 
right to secede from the Federation if she should choose, to enter it. 

This aspect of the question requires not merely detailed study of the long course of 
events leading to the Prime Minister’s statement about Burma, but also an intimate 
knowledge of political conditions in Great Britain, India and Burma. The issue we 
have kept clearly before ourselves since the Premier’s announcement is, as I have 
stated above, whether we should separate on the basis of the constitution outlined in 
the Premier’s statements or not.” 
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That was how I attempted to explain the attitude of the Anti-Separa- 
tionist League on the 9th July, 1932. We were offered two things to 
choose from : on the one Land, separation with the Constitution outlined 
by the Prime Minister, on the other hand, a place in the Federation with 
all its implications. That was the issue on which we went to the country 
and that was the issue on which the country elected to the Council a 
majority of Anti-Separationists. 

But all these things seem to have been forgotten as soon as the first 
Session of the Burma Council began on the 5th December. The events are 
so recent that 1 will refer to them very briefly. (I think I have taken over 
an hour.) On the 5th December, the first Session of the Burma Legisla 
tive Council began. Various motions were tabled and before thes© motions 
were tabled, we, as members of the Party which wag in power, discussed 
these various motions. My suggestion — I may state it in this House with- 
out betraying any Party secrets — was that, since we had told the country 
that the real issue was whether we should separate on the present terms 
or not, we should content ourselves with tabling a motion merely for 
rejecting separation and trusting to luck for the future. That was not 
accepted. Various members of the party with legal experience, men 
like Dr. Ba Maw, who came here last month, and others, had ideas 
different from mine. By that time I had ceased to be an important 
member of the Party, because I was not a member of the Local Council. 
I was only a man who had an audience, perhaps, in India, but no audience 
in Burma. T resigned from that Party, the Party that T had formed, 
leaving it in the hands of Dr. Ba Maw ns Leader. And what was the 
result? Act IV, scene 2. 

The result was that on the 22nd of December, after 17 days deliberation 
in the Council or, making allowances for Sundays, after 14 days delibera- 
tion, we had that motion consisting of about 30 lines of print which you 
must- have read, Sir, in the Press, if not elsewhere, and which 1 have 
rend at least 50 or 60 times and which I have yet failed to discover the 
meaning of. At one time I thought that I could not interpret the motion 
which was passed by the Burma Council, because I had. no brains, but I 
was indeed very joyful when on the 13th February Sir Samuel Hoare con- 
fessed in the House of Commons that he did not understand it either. 
That, Sir, is not the end, unfortunately, of the Tragedy, but that is the 
place where the curtain fell on Act IV, scene 2. We are now in Act IV, 
scene 3. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Is 
it a play in five Acts? 

IT Kyaw Myint: I really do not know how many Acts there are going 
to be, but we are still in Act IV, scene 3 If you will forgive, Sir, the 
phraseology of the playwright, U Kvaw Myint, M.L.A., the famous Anti- 
Separationist Lender, is discovered addressing the Legislative Assembly of 
India. That is where the curtain rises, and the curtain has been up for 
over an hour. Before the curtain descends on me, I would like to make 
one statement. I appeal to the Government of India, and through them 
to the Government of Great Britain, and this is the appeal I make ^ 
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them. I have alleged — this is the third time 1 am making allegation in 
this House — that the Government of Burma has been unfair to us. I 
make no such allegation against tho commercial European community of 
Burma. My Honourable friend, Mr. Millar, is here. The European com- 
mercial community in Burma has left us severely alone. They have 
adopted practically the same attitude as the Indian National Congress: 
they have left us alone. I do not know whether they believe — my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Millar, will be able to . tell me whether they believe — in 
self-determination, but they have left us severely alone, leaving us to 
determine the question ourselves. Neither on the one side nor on the 
other have they interfered, and for that I am exceedingly grateful to the 
community represented in this House by the Honourable Mr. Millar. But 
I do make this serious allegation against the Government of Burma, that 
the Government of Burma has interfered at every stage; and the last 
attempt on the Government of Burma's part was this: it occurred very 
recently : it occurred in fact on the 28th February last. One Session of 
the Local Council had ended with the motion of which neither Sir Samuel 
IToare nor I could find the meaning. The second Session sat in February 
last, and that Session ended on the 28th February. It was the Budget 
Session. Nothing connected with the separation issue was on the agenda 
on any day, and yet on the 28th February, fifteen days after Sir Samuel 
Hoare had answered a question in the House of Commons, a certain 
gentleman, who is a member of the Council, solemnly gives notice of an 
Adjournment Motion to discuss the policy of the British Government as 
regards the future of Burma. Tf you, Sir, had been presiding in the Burma 
Council — which Heaven forbid : you are too good for the Burma Council, 
if I may say so — if you had been presiding over the Burma Council, when 
notice of that motion was received, you would not have taken any note of 
it. You would simply have read the notice and you would perhaps have 
called for some newspaper cutting or some other record of Sir Samuel 
IToare's statement, and tho moment you discovered that tho Adjournment 
Motion was intended to give the House an opportunity of discussing some- 
thing fifteen days old, you would have thrown that paper away. But did 
the President of the Burma Council do that? No. Why not? Because 
he was one of the four gentlemen who attended the First Round Table 
Conference at the invitation of Sir Charles Innes — namely, Sii* Oscar de 
Glanville; and he solemnly proceeded not merely to give the Mover of 
the motion the opportunity he 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Order, order. It is not proper in this House to discuss a ruling of the 
President of another House. 

U Kyaw Myint: I stand corrected, and I must apologise to you and 
to the House. I was saying that a notice of an Adjournment Motion had 
been received and what happened was this. At the instance of the Gov- 
ernment of Burma, the Session was prolonged by two days. The Session 
was to have ended on the 28th February; but it was prolonged by two 
days for the mere purpose of discussing a motion which was substituted for 
the original 'Adjournment Motion; and, on the day on which the motion 
was due to be discussed, two parties walked out of the House. One was 
a Separations Party and the other was an ’Anti-Separationist Party; and 
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the only thing that happened on that particular day was that the Mover 
of the motion, instead of moving his motion, asked for further time. Time 
was granted till the next day and on the next day this happened. The 
Mover of the motion wanted to criticise Sir Samuel Hoare for daring to 
say that he did not understand the motion passed by the Burma Council. 
He was not given an opportunity and, therefore, he contented himself with 
moving that motion, making no speech on it. The motion was passed; and 
that was the end of that particular scene of the fourth Act. 

What the next scene is to be, I do not know; and whether there is 
going to be a fifth Act, I do not know. But I do know’ this, that Burma, 
whatever has happened, or whatever lias not happened, is still a part of 
India; that until Burma expresses in a clear and definite manner that 
she wants to leave India, that she wants to be by herself, that she wants 
to sever her connection with India, until we do that in Burma, no Govern- 
ment, either of Great Britain or of Burma, would be justified in excluding 
representatives of Burma from any deliberations anywhere concerning the 
Indian Empire as a whole. 

That is the appeal I make to the Government of Great Britain through, 
the Government of India. True, it is our own fault that we are where 
we are afc the present moment — neither on this side of the fence nor on 
the other. We are to be blamed for it. I accept that. I accept the blame* 
without offering any excuse. We have got ourselves into a rness. Some 
of us have realised it. We cannot think of a way of getting out of that 
mess; but the fact remains, and the fact cannot be ignored, that we are 
still within the Indian Empire. Now, Sir, you know and Honourable 
Members, I think, know that the White Paper which is to be published a 
few days hence will not mention Burma, which means that Burma will not 
be represented on the Joint Select Committee. Therefore, we are exactly 
where wo were on the 22nd December. There has been a threat- by the 
Government of Burma of another election. There has also been a threat 
of holding a Special Session to decide once for all the question of separa- 
tion. I do not know what the various Parties in Burma want, because I 
am no longer a member of any Party. I feel honoured in being a Member 
of this House, but I shall have to think really hard before I ever decide to 
become a Member of the Burma Council, or, at least-, the present Council 
in Burma. What will happen to me in Burma I do not know. I said in 
the beginning that I was one of the worst-hated men in Burma, if not the 
worst-hated man. Whether I shall be able to do anything to help my 
country in her dire need, I do not know. I thought that, since the general 
discussion of the Finance Bill offers to Honourable Members of this House 
an opportunity of discussing almost anything under the sun, I should take 
this opportunity. I am grateful to you for allowing me to speak at such 
great length, and I am very grateful indeed to the House for allowing me 
to take over an hour. My only excuse is that the separation question is 
on mv brain. (Applause.) 

Sir Abdur B&hlxn (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Mr. 
President, if I am going to speak on the Finance Bill, I feel that it is 
not possible for me or, for the matter of that, for any speaker not to 
repeat himself to some extent; and this is obvious, because the Finance 
Bill sums up the revenue position of the Government. Further, the 
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Budget of the Government of India presents the same general features 
from year to year; and this Budget, as I said on the last occasion, is a 
repetition of the Budget of 1931-32. 

My friend, the Honourable the Finance Member, made a claim the 
other day that his budgetary scheme represents sound finance, and he 
repeated that claim more than once. I wish to say something on this 
claim of his. I should have liked to know from him — because there are 
very few people in this House if any who really understand finance and 
financial questions so well as the Honourable the Finance Member — what 
he really means by sound finance. The phrase itself undoubtedly will be 
accepted by every one in this House, but what is sound finance according 
to my Honourable friend, the Finance Member? Does it consist merely 
in balancing the Budget or restoring equilibrium, as the phrase is? Does 
it consist merely in finding money for the expenditure of the Government, 
whether current expenditure or capital expenditure? Is that the entire 
outlook of sound finance? I am sure, Sir George Schuster himself wifi 
say “decidedly not”. Balancing the Budget is one aspect of sound finance, 
but there is a much wider aspect than that. He ought to have enlightened 
us, and we would have been very grateful if he had done so, on the wider 
aspects of sound finance. Sound finance is the backbone of a, country'* 
position, and as this is his last Budget, I for one. honestly speaking, 
would have liked to hear from Sir George Schuster what his" conception 
was of sound finance for this country. I do believe that, if he had hold us 
m plain straightforward language what would really be sound financial 
arrangements for India, it would have been of very great help to his 
successors. Let me try to understand the position in my own way. It is 
not merely balancing the Budget of a country like this with her teeming 
millions that is our concern; the Finance Member has got to think of 
something beyond balancing the Budget. If from year to year th e Finance 
Member can think of nothing else, even balancing the Budget will be 
impossible for him in course of time. We are passing through what has 
been called world depression, but apart from any world depression, if 
Government do not increase the resources of the country, if they do not 
increase the productive power of the country, they cannot even go on 
balancing their Budget. The Finance Member must come to a halt; ho 
will be faced with a stone wall on which he can make no impression 
whatever. Every one from year to year has read the speeches of Finance 
Members who have been holding office from time to time and the financial 
schemes that they have been putting forward, but on very few occasions 
indeed there have been any serious attempts made to increase the producti ve 
power of this country. I know there has been talk at times, but it hah 
remained a talk all this time. And, Sir, if there had been no world 
depression, even then w r e would have been faced with an impossible 
situation. I have not the time, nor do I desire to review the adminis- 
tration of the finances of the country during the term of my friend, 
Sir George Schuster, but I must say. whether through bad luck or 
otherwise, things have been steadily going from had to worse, during 
recent years. 

Sir, what is the expenditure of the country? The expenditure of trie 
country, as Sir George Schuster himself pointed out, consists almost 
entirely of military expenditure and debt services. These two swallow up 
the revenues of India. The revenues of India are extracted now at any 
rate by extremely heavy and oppressive taxation, taxation not only in 
the form of a heavy income-tax, but in the form of heavy tariffs as well. 

B 
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One result of it on several classes ot commodities of imports is to kill the 
trade or to cripple it to a very considerable extent. The debt service 
is such a heavy charge that I should have expected, and the country does 
expect, the Finance Member to find out ways and means to get out of 
the situation in which we are placed. Sir, it has been assumed as an 
inevitable fact that it is India’s destiny that she should be a debtor 
country to Britain. We know that we are paying interest from year 
to year, and some sort of sinking fund has been established, but I should 
like to know from Sir George Schuster how long will it take to redeem 
India from her present indebted position ? Is that ever possible ? I wonder 
if it is even desired by the Government of India. What then is the aim 
of the Government of India? I should like to have an explicit statement 
on this point. I do not mind what time it takes, but is there any prospect 
held out to India that she will be redeemed from her position of a perpetual 
debtor to Britain or any other country? Sir, instead of trying to rectify 
that position, more and more debts are contracted. What for, — to spend 
on railways mainly. I am. not talking of the conversion loan. That stands 
on a different footing. Nobody quarrels with that, — but the loans that 
are generally floated in Britain as well as in India arc mainly for the pur- 
poses of railways. Sir, even railways, however useful they are as means of 
communication, cannot solve the position. So far as a means of transport 
of goods and merchandise from one part, of the country is concerned, wo 
know that railways cannot compete with distant countries who have their 
own shipping thousand of miles away. That fact cannot be controverted. 
For instance, to take wheat from the Punjab to Bombay or to the port 
of Calcutta the cost is greater than the cost from Australia to London. 
One hears complaints every day from, merchants that the heavy railway 
freights stands in the way of proper movement of the goods of this country 

As regards the railways being a productive proposition, — that proposi- 
tion, laid down by my friend for all capital expenditure, — we know that 
there is a steady fall in railway revenues, with the result that the 
depreciation fund is fast disappearing and it is a problem which I believe 
even the Government have got to consider very seriously as to what 
whould be done to enable the railways to pay their way. 

Sir, as regards the general proposition that capital expenditure must 
be productive, I should like to hear from the Honourable the Finance 
Member what he actually means. Does he mean by this phrase that 
such expenditure must bring in a certain amount of income? If that 
is so, then I do say with all confidence to this House that that is a very 
narrow outlook indeed. The Government of India must take a broader 
view in this connection and for capital expenditure they must not confine 
themselves merely to schemes which immediately bring in dividends but 
look to what will ultimately result in increasing the productive power of 
the country. (Hear, hear.) I know that, this is not the commercial 
principle, but. the Government of India are not a commercial body, and 
we do not want the Government of India to confine themselves to a mere 
commercial outlook. The Government of India have to look to the 
interests of millions, not merely how to balance the Budget, but they 
have to see that, they are able, by their financial policy, by their economic 
policy to improve the general condition of things in the country, improve 
the life of the people. That is the outlook which the Government of 
India should adopt, hut which I am afraid they have seldom adopted. I 
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should like the Honourable the Finance Member to define what he had 
in mind when he said that the primary condition for a policy of capital 
expenditure is that it should be productive. 

Now, Sir, the elementary principle as regards the Budget situation 
is that you must find money to meet the expenditure. That depends 
upon what the expenditure is. The expenditure may be so great that 
you cannot find the necessary amount to meet it without affecting the 
ordinary lives of the people and seriously hampering the commercial 
life of the country. Therefore, taking the position as it is, the Honour- 
able the Finance Member was perfectly right in laying stress on the 
question of expenditure of the Government of India. I and most of my 
colleagues on this side of the House must express our thanks to him 
for having appointed several Committees in order to overhaul the 
expenditure of the Government of India in all its Departments. The 
Sub-Committees did their best within the opportunities allowed to them.. 
A Sub-Committee was appointed for the purpose of going into the military 
expenditure, but unfortunately its scope was strictly limited. It was 
not to go into the question of the personnel and other kindred matters — 
equipment, mechanisation and matters of that kind. That Sub-Com- 
mittee were not to go into those questions. They were simply confined 
to the administrative or ancilliary and auxiliary services. Now, I protest 
against that. Why should we, Indians, for whose defence the army ia 
maintained, — why should we, the exponents of public opinion in this 
country, be debarred from having a glimpse into the organisation of the 
Army, its size, its equipment and all those other things which cast so 
much burden on our country? What justification is there? Cannot we 
be trusted to regard matters which must be confidential as confidential, 
matters which intimately affect the defence of our own country. If that is 
the attitude of the Government of India towards us, what hope is there 
for the future Government of this country? I think the Honourable tne 
Finance Member would have been well advised if he had left the whole 
question of reduction of Army expenditure open to the Army Sub- Com- 
mittee. He had chosen the men who were to sit on it, and he ought) 
to have trusted them as much as possible. I know they were all laymen, 
but they could have got some Indians also with knowledge of the military 
organisation. Even laymen, however, if things are explained tp them by 
experts, can understand army question. Could not my Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mulaliar, grasp anv Army problem that, was 
presented to him? Supposing the experts explained the position regarding 
the equipment of the Army, regarding the strength of the various forces, 
the various units, the flying corps, the tank corps, the infantry regiment, 
the cavalry, and all that, — is it to be supposed for one moment that he 
could not grasp the problem if the military authorities explained it to 
him? And could he not be trusted to keep his counsel regarding those 
matters? Sir, it was a serious mistake cn the part of the Government 
that they should have limited the scope of the Army Retrenchment Sub- 
committee in that way. 

Now, I come to the Railways Retrenchment Sub-Committee with which 
you yourself, Sir, were associated. T do not think initially the scope of 
that Sub-Committee was defined, but at some stage or other that Com- 
mittee was asked to limit its enquiry only to certain matters, certain 
comparatively small expenditure mainly relating to the Railway Board. 

b 2 
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There, again, the objection that was made was that the railway organise 
tion, the running of trains , the workshops and all the other things that 
entail expenditure in the railways, were matters for railway experts. 
I do not deny for one moment that you must have the advice and help 
of experts in these matters. But ihe public are also entitled through 
their representatives to have a look into these things and to bring the 
view points of the public to bear on these problems so that the expendb 
ture may not be excessive, may not be unreasonable, and may not be 
such as to make the railways a losing concern. Surely, there are many 
matters in connection with the railways with which members of the public 
are familiar, and they could Iielp the experts themselves with their advice 
as to the way the public could be attracted to travel, as to what deters 
the public from making a greater use of the railways, or how the Railway 
Administration could be improved so as tc be of greater service to the 
mercantile public. The representatives of the public would have been 
able to throw a good deal of light on these questions. The experts 
undoubtedly within their own province are the best judges and they would 
be able to advise the representatives of the people as to the mode of 
operation of the Railways and other technical matters of which they 
have much greater knowledge than any member of the public could 
command. Therefore, I do say it was wrong to stop or to limit the 
scope of the inquiry of the Railway Committee. The Railways spend 
nearly half the amount of the revenues of India, and surely there can be 
no doubt that their working could bo so carried on as not to cause such' 
heavy losses as the railways are actually showing. 

So far as the Posts and Telegraphs are concerned, I believe the inquiry 
was exhaustive and complete. I have no complaint to make on that score. 

T mnv be mistaken. Perhaps my Honourable fricnrl, Sir George Schuster, 
will be good enough to correct me if I am wrong, but I do not think 
their scope was limited. As regards the Civil Departments, with which 
the General Purposes Sub-Committee had to deal, they managed to go 
through all the Departments that were originally intended to be placed 
under their purview. The Government have accepted many of their 
recommendations and, as regards the Foreign and Political Department, 
I have received a statement of the reductions which have been accepted 
by the Government. They amount to 71 lakhs, while our recommendations 
amounted to a crore and 21 lakhs leaving out the North-West 'Frontier 
Administration. I was glad to hear from the Foreign Secretary that as 
regards the best of our recommendations his Department has kept m 
epen mind and will consider what further reductions are possible. Then 
there is the question of the fixation of pay for future entrants. The 
Government have chosen to place that also in the hands of an official. 
The Honourable the Finance Member consulted us after that gentleman 
had gone a considerable way in collecting figures and formulating a scheme 
of his own, as to what our attitude on the matter was. We could not 
of course accept any responsibility for the conclusions which the expert 
might arrive at and we made it clear that if it was desired by the 
Government that the public should be satisfied as to the way in which 
the pay of the future entrants to the services should be fixed, there would 
have to bo a fairly exhaustive inquiry into the whole matter. The Gov- 
ernment were apparently of a different view and thev were content to 
rely entirely on the advice which tho’r expert will give them. That is how 
the question generally stands. 
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The Honourable the Finance Member knows very well that opinion in 
the country regarding army expenditure is very strong and firm. We 
realise and we appreciate the great efforts that have been made by him 
in inducing the military authorities to bring down their expenditure. It 
bas been brought down, I believe from 52 crores to 46. That is, by six 
crores, but I must tell him quite plainly that we are not satisfied with 
this position. We believe and the Indian public believe that it is capable 
of further substantial reduction. We are ready to give further help in the 
matter and, if it is not availed of, it is not our fault. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mudaliar, has pointed out how, as regards two army services, 
the only two matters which he dealt with in his last speech on the sub- 
ject, the engineering services and the medical, a great deal more economies 
could be made, that the administration requires overhauling and that if 
the administration of these two services is properly overhauled, there will 
be considerable saving to the Military Budget. We did not hear anything 
in reply from the Army Secretary on that point. We assume, therefore, 
on the authority of my friend, the Diwan Bahadur, that there is consi- 
derable room for saving in those services. These, however, are only a 
fraction. We assume further that there is room for substantial reduction 
in other military expenditure. We believe, for instance, there is a great 
deal of money being unnecessarily wasted in the Frontier. We should like 
to have a proper investigation of that also that the country may be 
satisfied that all the operations that go on there from time to time are 
justified. We shall, on the whole, proceed on the assumption that there 
is room for further substantial saving in the Military Budget. 

Leaving the question of expenditure, let me say one or two words 
regarding the tariff policy. We were so far familiar with the phrase “dis- 
criminating protection” and latterly we became very familiar with questions 
of preference; but my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, has 
introduced another phraseology — that is revenue duty with protective 
significance. What is that protective significance? Does that significance 
relate merely to voting in this House? Sir, we would like to know some- 
thing more in detail from him on this point. If a duty is imposed for 
revenue purposes, we should call it a revenue duty and deal with it as 
such. If it is imposed for protective purposes, to protect certain industries, 
then very different questions arise and we must bear a number of consi- 
derations in mind when dealing with it. As regards protective duties, we 
have a Tariff Board. There is to be an inquiry by the Tariff Board so 
that we may have all the relevant facts and figures before us before 
we can deai with a matter of this character. I do not suppose that in 
connection with proposed duties on silk and artificial silk, in connection 
with which he used that phrase, there has been any inquiry by the Tariff 
Board. Every revenue duty, if it is sufficiently high, has, it is true, a 
certain protective significance; that is to say, if there are industries growing 
in this country of a similar nature', they profit by these duties, because 
they are enabled to compete on easier terms with the foreign imports. 
Perhaps my Honourable friend will give us facts and figures relating to 
these duties — I mean on silk and artificial silk — which inquiries that have 
been made, the evidence he is in possession of as regards the effect of 
the duties on the silk industry of India. 

Then, we have, time after time, year after year, till we feel almost 
wearied, protested against tax on machinery and raw materials. Perhaps 
the position of the Government is that these protests have been so often 
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repeated that they need not take any notice of them! But we, Sir, 
cannot adopt such an attitude of indifference. We must go on hammering 
and hammering till we get relief, till we save our industries, till we can 
save the poor tax-payer of this country, because, after all, all these taxes 
ultimately fall on the general public. Therefore, 1 do say that, because 
certain questions have been discussed ad nauseum in this House and on 
which moreover there is no divergence of opinion in the country, that is 
no reason why the Government should treat our demand with contempt 
and disregard it altogether saying “Yes, all these things have been said 
before; we have heard it, and we have decided otherwise ”. Sir, we 
cannot acquiesce in that attitude of the Government. 

I wish to allude to another question which is not a burning question 
at the present moment, but which, I am sure, will come up before the 
Assembly in the near future. I mean the shipping trade. We have asked 
the Government to see that whatever shipping trade there is in the country 
is not prejudiced by any hostile action from outside. It is a very import- 
ant trade. On another occasion I alluded to it. I pointed out that it is 
almost inconceivable that a country like India should have no shipping 
of its own worth speaking of. I would like to know what the Government 
have been doing to encourage the growing of a shipping trade in India. 

Now, these are only some of the directions in which the Government 
of India and the Honourable the Finance Member can help the productive 
capacity of the country, can help India to produce more revenues, and not 
merely by putting tariffs which must more or less hamper commercial 
activities of the country. Before I advert to the question which was raised 
by my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, let me point out what 
has been the state of the industry of the country within the last four or 
five years. Take the balance of trade. India being a debtor country, as 
we know, requiring a large amount for her debt services, it is absolutely 
essential, unless she is to go bankrupt, that the trade balance of India 
must be a heavy one in her favour. Indeed the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster, in his own eloquent words, pointed this out in his speech at 
the Ottawa Conference. Sir Henry Strakosch, his colleague, also pointed 
out that India having been a debtor country, we must see that her trade 
prospers, because that is in the interest of Britain herself. Now, what we 
find is this. Take the figures from 1929-30 to 1932-83. The imports 
•were : 


In 1929-30 were 233 crores. 

,, 1930-31 ...... ,, lo8 ,, 

„ 1931-32 „ 119 

„ 1932-33 ..*••• ,» 110 ,, 


A gradual decline, and, if you look at the exports, you will find the 
figures even more significant. The exports werera 


In 1029-30 were 311 crores. 

„ 1930-31 9t 220 „ 

„ 1931-32 „ 136 „ 

„ 1932-33 n 108 „ 
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That is to say, if you compare the figures for 1932-38 with the figures 
for 1929-30, it is one-third! (Mr. S . C. Mitra : “Sound finance I”) What 
is the result? The balance of trade in merchandise — I am giving only the 
figures relating to merchandise — was this: 

In 1929-30 the balance of trade in favour of India was 78 crores. 

» 1930-31 „ t , ,, . 02 „ 

99 1931-32 ,» M ft • 35 „ 

„ 1932-33 the balance is against India by ... 2 „ 

Sir, we all realize that India, by the export of her gold, has enabled 
my Honourable friend to balance his Budget. Sir, I do not wish to say 
anything more now regarding the export of gold than that. It is unfor- 
tunate that my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, has found it 
necessary to establish a conduit pipe between England and India for the 
gold to flow from India into Great Britain. It is unfortunate, Sir, that 
l ’ it has fallen to the lot of my Honourable friend to do so. Sir, 
p ' * whatever arguments the capitalists may put forward, I cannot 
feel easy at the prospect of India denuding herself of all her gold. Gold 
is a reserve: every country recognises that, and it is a very valuable 
reserve in times of need. Even in prosperous times, it is very import- 
ant. Take an ordinary household. If the household is prudent enough, 
it lays by something for the future. Similarly if there is a certain 
quantity of gold in the country and in the coffers of individuals, either in 
its original shape or in the shape of ornaments, it is, as we all know, a 
reserve and is brought out in times of need. To my mind, it is a dis- 
quieting situation that gold to the tune of 70 millions should have gone 
out of this country between the short period since England w r ent off the 
gold standard and the rupee was linked to paper sterling. Sir, I am 
perfectly conscious that to develop the wealth of the country by improving 
its economic condition, time is needed. It cannot be done in a day. I 
admit that the Budget Has to be balanced in the meantime and we have 
to make the best of the existing situation. But surely some time or other 
the Government must make an effort to increase the productive capacity 
of the country, otherwise Government cannot go on balancing the Budget 
with the limited resources at their command. For this purpose, not only 
is a properly thought out plan necessary — I know the Honourable the 
Finance Member is fully conscious of the necessity of a proper economic 
plan — but we also need other measures besides. For instance, as my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, pointed out yesterday, we have to train 
the people simultaneously in order to fit them to be more efficient producers, 
of wealth. Sir, education is making rapid strides in every country except 
India. The masses remain illiterate and ignorant, superstitious and ineffi- 
cient. What about the literate or the so-called educated classes? Dr. 
Ziauddin, who is an authority on educational matters, has pointed out that 
what you call the secondary school education is hopelessly defective and 
it can lead the country nowhere. Now, Sir. is there any effort being made 
to remedy the situation? We shall be told that that is a provincial subject 
and, therefore, Government of India is exonerated from all responsibility 
in the matter. I do not accept that position. The Government of India 
do recognise their responsibility, because there is an Education Depart- 
ment in the Government of India themselves. The same applies with 
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respect to industries, as there is a Department of Industries in the Govern- 
ment of India themselves. Unfortunately, however, they have either n<5 
policy or desire to puf forward a proper scheme of general education dr 
of industrial and technical training. 

Sir, I do not think I can usefully take up any further time with the 
Finance Bill. Let me just point out what procedure our Party is going 
to adopt. I am not speaking merely of the Independent Party, but, I 
think, on behalf of the Non-Official Members generally on this side of 
the House. The procedure that will be adopted is this. We shall make 
a reasonable estimate of what savings can be effected in the expenditure 
of Government and then we shall reduce taxation to that extent. In 
reducing taxation, wc shall, first of all. consider what are the taxes that 
tel i most heavily on the poor and men of very limited resources and, in 
the second place, what are the taxes which cripple the industrial activities 
of the country. In this connection we are receiving representations from 
various bodies and persons engaged in various trades as to the taxes which 
are hampering them in their activities. Now, Sir, having made an estimate 
of our own, because we have not had the assistance of the Government 
in the matter as to what further reduction of expenditure is possible, we 
shall reduce the Tariff Bill in that proportion. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
in the Chair. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, 1 do not propose to take much time as 1 am 
anxious that we should conclude at least by this evening the general 
observations that we are making on the Finance Bill. But 1 am just 
going to put one or two questions to the Honourable the Finance Member. 

Sir, as a layman going through his speech so full of arguments, not 
only for his side, but also for my side, 1 thought 1 might develop some 
of the arguments on my side which the Honourable the Finance Member 
has mentioned and combated. I am not convinced of the reasons that 
the Finance Member has given for the non -prohibition of the export of 
gold. I know the Honourable the Leader of the European Group imited 
him to put an export tax on gold and in doing so he and other Members 
from this side expatiated on the distress gold that comes into the market 
for sale. Whether distress gold, or for that matter hoarded gold, so far 
;\s it is non-monetarv gold, I at any rate am prepared to welcome the 
coming of that gold for sale into the market I, Sir, am very pleased 
that on this occasion, owing to the high price of gold, because of the 
depreciation of the rupee, the hoarded .gold and the non-monetary gold 
came into the market. This is proof that India has not got that very 
much maligned habit of hoarding. Western economists, as the Honour- 
able the Finance Member is no doubt aware, have in season and out of 
season in all their writings accused India of having developed the hoarding 
habit. They had always stated that once gold goes into India, it will 
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not come out of India. Sir, the habit attributed to the Indian women of 
wearing golden ornaments and not parting with those ornaments has now 
been curiously enough developed by the biggest nations and Governments 
of the world. They are even worse than Indian women from the point 
of view of love of gold. For instance, the case of the United States of 
America is a glaring one. Whether it is in the vaults of the western 
banks, the banks of France or America, or on the necks of Indian women, 
gold, when it is hoarded, is hoarded gold, it is of no use when it is not 
allowed to circulate, when the precious metal ceases to be the medium 
of currency and when it is used purely for ornamental or hoarding pur- 
poses. Therefore, Sir, I do not share the opinion or the regret or the 
lamentations which have been indulged in by Honourable Members regard- 
ing the coming out of gold, non-rnonetary gold, into the market. But 
I have a grievance which I must very strongly express that Government 
have not used this opportunity to mobilise that gold for the purpose 
which they have themselves in view. For, Sir, ever since the Currency 
Commission reported, ever since we read the Hilton-Young Commission 
report, the one subject that has been very much to the fore is the subject 
of a Reserve Bank for India. And the Round Tablers gave a lot of 
attention to this subject. Lord Peel spoke upon this subject, Lord 
Reading spoke on this subject, and so has Sir Samuel lloare spoken upon 
this subject. We have the Finance Sub-Committee report of the third 
Round Table Conference in which it is stated that a certain amount of 
gold must be accumulated ; there should be an accumulated reserve of 
gold before a Reserve Bank is established. And a Reserve Bank must 
be established before the country is to have financial control and before 
you think of self-government or responsible government for India. Sir, 
that being the condition precedent, I would ask the Honourable the 
Finance Member to tell us why he did not take this splendid opportunity 
brought about by the depreciation of the rupee and the rise of the price 
of gold in terms of that rupee as a result of which every one in the 
country who has been hoarding gold, either in the shape of ornaments or 
otherwise, brought the gold into the market. Was it not the time then, 
Sir, for Government to place an embargo on the export of gold by private 
individuals? I do not for a moment say that Government should have 
compelled private individuals not to part with gold. No; they could have 
encouraged private individuals to part with gold, but there could have been 
no greater occasion than this, — I at any rate do not know of a greater 
opportunity within the last so many years, — when so much of gold came 
into the market. And, instead of placing an embargo, instead of 
mobilising the reserves specially in view of the Finance Member's coming 
Reserve Bank Bill, the resources of the country have been dissipated. 
Sir, I wish that Government had taken something in the nature of a 
mountain-top view of the future, mobilised the resources, bought all the 
gold and then dealt with the situation themselves. They could have either 
parted with gold if they thought it necessary or entered into certain trans- 
actions keeping the gold in this country, as other countries did in other 
times when they placed embargoes on gold. 

Hr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): They wanted to help England and save the situation there. 

Mr. 0, S. Ranga Iyer: My Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, says, 
that they wanted to help England to save the situation there. I, as a 
student of finance, recognise that India’s financial credit is dependant on 
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England's financial credit, and, so long as I am committed to a programme 
and a policy of self-government within the Empire, I at any rate will not 
deny help to England if England wanted that help and so long as 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : If we are in a 
position to give that help. 


Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer: My Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, represents 

the view of the Independent Party to which he has the honour to belong 
when he says: “if we are in a position to help England". My whole 
position is this. We could have helped England without sending the gold 
away from this country. So long as India was part of the British Empire, 
there was no necessity to send this gold out of India. So long as India 
had gold in her banks, so long as the British Government in India pre- 
served that gold, so long as gold was not dissipated, the question of 
helping or hindering England does not arise. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : Which side did you vote for when this question about 
the export of gold was raised in Simla? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The Honourable Member should brush up his 
memory. Which side I voted he ought to know, and which side I spoke 
for he ought to know. He should not ask me to waste the time of the 
House answering questions, because I at any rate do not want to indulge 
in the luxury of taking np much time of the House. Nor do I like these 
interruptions. I am talking on a difficult subject; the interruption is very 
easy for Honourable gentlemen on the Independent Benches, like Mr. 
B. Das and Mr. Maswood Ahmad, but the subject is rather a difficult 
one for me. I am a layman and I do not lay claim to expert knowledge, 
and all these interrogatory inflictions only take away my ideas from the 
subject. I voted in Simla on the right side, and I speak today on the 
right side, and I believe that even the Honourable the Finance Member 
in his Budget speech, if the Honourable Members had read it carefully, 
had tried to meet our point of view, and if they were present when I 
began speaking, Sir, the Honourable gentlemen would have understood 
that I said that some of the observations that the Honourable the 
Finance Member had made by way of meeting our arguments did not 
convince me. I wanted some light to be thrown on these points. I ask 
for light and more light. I hope the Honourable the Finance Member 
will realise that he should not open himself to the charge at a later stage 
that the bona fidcs of the Government are in question, because they 
dissipated the gold resources of this country and they did not accumulate 
and acquire sufficient gold for purposes of introducing a Reserve 
Bank. (Applause.) 

Mr. 0. r. Grant (Burma : Nominated Official) : Sir, I feel a great deal 
of diffidence in addressing the Assembly on this matter, as I confess I did not 
anticipate that a speech on the subject of the separation of Burma would 
be made at this morning's debate. I do not know whether the complacency 
with which the House received the remarks of my Honourable friend 
TJ Kyaw Myint, was due to astonishment,, or to the fact that his oratorical 
arts so entranced them that they did not perceive that there was some 
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difficulty in connecting these remarks with the Finance Bill. U Kyaw 
Myint himself, Sir, was kind enough to indicate that he himself had felt 
some difficulty in bringing his obsession, as he termed it, into the discus- 
sion, and therefore, Sir, I do not propose to inflict myself, in my answer 
to him, on this House for a very long period. I shall naturally leave to 
the Honourable the Finance Member that part, the somewhat short part, 
of the speech which dealt with financial questions. I shall only say that 
J anticipate that the Honourable the Finance Member will find no difficulty 
in agreeing with U Kyaw Myint in his confession that he is not an expert 
in financial matters. T am not here to speak in any way as an advocate 
for the separation of Burma — nor to open, nor to continue a debate on 
separation. I want only to deal with what I would like to call another 
obsession of my Honourable friend, and that is his obsession against Sir 
Charles Innes. 

Now, I believe I am speaking to an Assembly in which during long 
service Sir Charles Innes earned respect and liking, and, therefore, I trust 
that my remarks will be received with sympathy. I do not say that in 
what the Honourable U Kyaw Myint said today there was anything to 
which one can reasonably take exception, but in parts it had an unfortunate 
connection with a previous speech of his from which I 'believe he quoted 
today and in which he made an attack upon Sir Charles Innes which was 
resented in Burma. It was also regretted that no answer was made at the 
time. I am not able to traverse at length that speech, because I only 
received the volume in which it is printed when I had already got on my 
feet to speak. 1 had no idea that this question wpuld arise today and, 
therefore, had no references ready. 1 will, however, only say that in Burma 
that attack was regarded as incorrect in fact and as unjustifiable and bitter 
in tone. 

Mr. Lalchand Navairai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Kural) : Which part 
of Burma may I ask? 

Mr. C. F. Grant: I am sorry that as I only have just received the 
volumes of speeches, I do not think I can expect the House to wtiit while 
1 search for the references. I assure Honourable Members that the attack 
is as I have described it, and I think that Honourable Members who were 
present on the occasion of< the attack would not have any difficulty in 
identifying the passages. ' 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Will the Honourable Mem- 
ber kindly read that part of the speech? 

Mr. 0. F. Grant: I regret my inability to comply, Sir. I had every 
intention of quoting, but as the volume has only just come from the 
Library, I am not in a position at the moment to do so. 

The next point which I have to deal with is that I congratulate my 
Honourable friend, 1J Kyaw Myint, on his frankness and the change of 
tone in his speech today. I have no exception to take to what he said: 
he is as fully entitled to his opinion in these matters as I am to rny own. 

I will, however, mention one matter in which he did seem specifically to- 
criticise Sir Charles Innes, and that was what he termed the inadequate 
representation of the Anti-Scparationist Party or Parties at the Burma 
Pound Table Conference. Well, Sir, he admits that they had four repre- 
sentatives, and that three of them changed their minds. If he had had 
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eight representatives, would he have been more consoled if six of them 
changed their minds? In fact, if the whole of his party had been at the 
Round Table Conference, the Party might have practically disappeared. 
He has every reason to be thankful that he had so small a representation at 
the Burma liound Table Conference. It has been a matter for regret that 
these attacks on Sir Charles Innes were not answered at an earlier stage, 
but there is this advantage in the delay that my answer to them is in 
no way official apologia. Sir Charles Innes has departed from Burma, 

1 myself have no great stake left in the province and I am personally glad 
to have this opportunity of defending him. 1 think that the sympathy 
of this Assembly will not be extended to any one who attacks a Gov- 
ernor like Sir Charles Innes, whose devotion to duty and zeal for the pro- 
vince, during difficult times, was the subject of admiration to us all. My 
Honourable friend, whom I am answering, then passed on to deal with 
the meeting of (lie Burma Legislative Council in December and subsequent 
events, for which it is not possible to lay any blame on Sir Charles Innes. 
He was perfectly frank, and 1 congratulate him greatly oil the frankness 
of his attitude concerning these events. As a matter of fact, Bir Charles 
Innes had left the province before the Resolution, that somewhat strange- 
ly worded Resolution, was passed by the Burma Legislative Council. 
Now, Bir, the Honourable gentleman condemned his fellow countrymen 
in this matter. I am not greatly concerned to defend them; but I have 
always looked on that Resolution with a somewhat indulgent eye. I have 
regarded it as a result of- fifteen years of political education in which the 
Burmese have done their best to copy the most approved European 
standards — 1 me'an that in times of doubt and difficulty they have en- 
deavoured “to lin^ a formula”. They found a formula and this time no 
one can understand it. But some, of the formulae which we have heard 
of at Conferences in advanced Europe might very well answer the same 
description. Bo T trust that Honourable Members will not be too hard on 
the state of political education in Burma, because in this case the disjointed 
nature of the framework is somewhat more visible than in the more 
polished efforts of European stafesmen. I think, Sir, if you read that 
Resolution, you will find in it what you will find, expressed or implied in 
many other post war agreements, — namely, each party's desire that its own 
view should at least find a place, so that it might claim that that is the 
main view and the one deserving general acceptance. Of course it is 
difficult to interpret a Resolution which contains at least four different and 
conflicting views. 

Just one word to end with. My Honourable friend opposite took a 
somewhat pathetic farewell of the Assembly, and said he was returning to 
Burma to meet his fate, whatever might be in store for him . . . 

U Kyaw Myint: But 1 will come again. 


Mr. C. V F. Grant: I think 1 remember a somewhat similar passage iu 
his speech in September, 1931, when he went back to face wild beasts at 
Ephesus in the cause, of anti-separation. Yet we see him here cheerful 
and in good health still, and. I am sure, this Honourable Assembly hopes 
that next Session it will see him hero again, as cheerful and as persuasive 
as ever— and with another obsession gone. (Cheers.) 
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Mr. A. H . Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan 
Hum!) : Sir, one of the striking stories with regard to the public finances 
of India which we have just listened to on the floor of this House this year 
was what my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, told us the other 
day when he introduced his Finance Bill. He gave an excellent review 
of the budgetary position at this most difficult period when a wave of 
economic depression was passing all over the world. Sir, a depression 
of this unprecedented magnitude must put any Finance Minister at his 
wits’ end to find ways and means to balance his Budget. Sir George 
Schuster's emergency plan of September, 1931, produced budgetary 
equilibrium for the two years 1931-32 and 1932-33; he has, therefore, 
naturally presented to the House the same proscription which had proved 
successful in arresting the disease and has been successful in placing the 
public finances of India in a sound position. But the cost of the prescrip- 
tion — the unbearable taxation — has bled white the rate-payers, — be they 
white, black or brown, — and it was the last straw on the camel’s back. 
It has led with alarming rapidity to the fall in trade' in every commodity 
and has driven firms and individuals to bankruptcy and to utter ruination. 
That India can no longer bear this heavy taxation is admitted by all. On 
the top of that this surcharge of 25 per cent, on the burden of the income- 
tax and the customs is causing havoc in the trade of this country, the 
like of which, I am sure, was never seen before. The other day the 
Hindustan Times well depicted it in a cartoon about the goose that laid 
the golden eggs being knifed with a surtax of this extraordinary character. 
But, how long, may I ask, can the Government pursue this policy of 
taxation to obtain budgetary equilibrium? It has already bled white every 
one in India and it can bleed no more. Like the Railways in India 
which look for some miracle to increase their earnings, let not the Hon- 
ourable Sir George Schuster cling to deceptive hopes. If he thinks that 
the depression is passing away or that the revival of trade is in sight, he 
is awfullv mistaken. The condition of the world has altered and he would 
be wise if he adapts himself to the existing conditions without hoping for 
any appreciable recovery. 

A ten per cent, cut- in the salary or reduction of clerical establishments 
or some such retrenchment is not the remedy. The axe of reduction 
must fall on that monstrous vulture known as the “defence of India.* * 
That vulture is devouring all the resources of this country without giving 
any appreciable return. Sir Walter Layton, in his admirable report, has 
spoken of this expenditure as staggering. Such proportion is not to be 
found in any country in the world With vour permission, Sir, I would 
like to place before this House a few sentences from that report which 
conclusively prove that the axe must fall on the military expenditure 
first and that axe must be a heavy axe. He says: 

“An oustanding feature of this summary is the high proportion (62£ per rent.) 
which current expenditure on defence bears to the total expenditure of the Central 
Government — a higher proportion in fact than in any other country in the world.” 

Then, he goes on to say: 

“On the other hand, it is to ho remembered that the extent to which taxation is 
felt as a burden depends very largely on the objects on which a Government spends 
its revenue. Thus, it has been frequently pointed out that taxation for the purpose 
of paying interest on an internal debt is economically speaking a transfer of wealth 
within a country, which may — it is true — hamper enterprise, if the method of raising 
the revenue is unwise, but which need not do so or affect the total saving power of 
the community. Again, wise expenditure on social services and particularly on health 
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and education should be remunerative in the sense of increasing the wealth-producing 
power and, therefore, the taxable rapacity of a country. Security is of course essential, 
if production is to develop ; but it cannot be claimed for expenditure on defence cither 
that it is a mere redistribution of income or that it promotes productive efficiency. 
Indeed economically speaking, it is the most burdensome form of expenditure, and 
this is particularly the case where, as in the case of India, the Army contains a large 
element drawn from elsewhere. . . . and it would be reasonable to assume that, 
even if the total expenditure of India were increased, the burden would be more tolerable 
and more readily borne provided this particular char erg were diminished. 

But apart altogether from the question of other forms of expenditure in India, the 
defence charge is undoubtedly high .... Again, the total is not only high in itself 
and as compared with other countries, but it has also greatly increased as compared 
with the pre-war situation. India, in fact, has not obtained any relief from the 
greater sense of world security, which has succeeded the World War. On the contrary, 
her defence expenditure has risen even after allowing for the rise in prices and has 
grown more rapidly than in other parts of the Empire.** 

Let us see what Sir George Schuster says about this. He says that 
the provision now made in the army expenditure has been cut 

p m. very tine, namely, the military expenditure has been reduced 
from 55 to 46 crores, and that thus there is a reduction of nine crores. 
Now, what is this nine crores? One crore has been reduced, says Sir 
'George Schuster, due to fall in prices of commodities and eight crores, if 
1 may be allowed to say so, are for schemes which have been held in 
abeyance. As a matter of fact, there has been no reduction at all, because 
eight crores represent the money intended for schemes which are held in 
abeyance and one crore has been reduced owing to a fall in prices . . 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : My friend 
is entirely incorrect in that statement. 1 find it difficult to follow his 
argument, but the total cost of the so-called re-equipment programme, tii 
which, T think, he is referring, was to be ten crores. of which something 
like eight crores have already been spent so that the programme has 
nearly been completed. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I stand corrected, but my impression was that 
eight crores have not been spent on account of schemes which have been 
held in abeyance and that the reduction of one crore is due to fall in 
prices. 

An Honourable Member: No, that is not right. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I have not before me the the speech of Sir 
George Schuster delivered at the Ottawa Conference where he deprecated 
the military expenditure and characterised it by saying that it was 
eating into the very vitals of India. It is really too much, Sir, having 
regard to the Report of Sir Walter Layton, and I feel that Sir George 
Schuster should apply the pruning knife to the military expenditure in 
the first instance. I do not agree with my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur 
Rahim, when he suggests that the military expenditure should be reduced 
by six crores, because, in a total expenditure of 46 crores, to make ft 
reduction of six crores means nothing. Military expenditure. Sir, as I 
have already pointed out, is still very hisrh, and the axe must be applied 
•very drastically, and the expenditure should be reduced very substantially. 
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TLe next Department to which the axe should be applied is the Rail- 
ways. The deficit of nine crores in the Railway Budget can be met by 
efficient and economical administration of Indian Railways and by 
avoiding duplication of expenses which alone will show a saving of over 
seven or eight crores, and I shall presently show it. Over one erore can 
be saved by the amalgamation of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way Administrations. And, similarly, by amalgamation of other Railways, 
by shutting down all the second class Unprofitable collieries, by a judicious 
expenditure on coal purchase, and by maintaining efficient control over 
the stores, the entire deficit can be met. Have you heard, Sir, of any 
country in the world having duplicate offices across the streets and 
running two different State Railways? In Calcutta, there are two huge 
Railway establishments, the East Indian Railway and the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, — both are State Railways and both have separate offices 
with separate establishments across the road. As I said during the Rail- 
way Budget discussion, the whole of the medical machinery in Bengal 
can be run by one Surgeon-General, but, in regard to these two Railways 
there are two separate Chief Medical Officers, with duplicate offices and 
duplicate establishments. 

The next point I wish to refer to is the alarming rapidity with which 
gold is being exported from this country, and it is causing great apprehen- 
sion in our minds. No less than 107 crores worth of gold has already 
gone out of India, and, if T may quote Sir Leslie Hudson’s speech which 
he made on the subject and which has the unanimous support of every 
Honourable Member in this House, he said: 

“The Honourable Member has stated that he is unable to interfere with the 
export of gold and that he would hesitate to take any steps which would restrict the 
right of the individual to do as he pleases with his own possessions.” 

That is what Sir Leslie Hudson said, and he was quite correct, but 

what is happening in America today? Have they not placed on embargo 
on the export of their gold? Though that country possesses more gold than 
any other country, they have stopped the export of gold. But here the 
Finance Member is unable to do so, and the country has been bled white 
hv the export of huge quantities of gold; still there is no embargo placed 
on the gold export, because, in that case, it would give the Government 
some help to balance their Budget and also a certain amount of relief to 
the overburdened tax-payers. ' 

Sir, there is another matter that I wish to bring to the attention of 
the House, and it is about the loss in the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment. Sir George Schuster in his speech said that the loss in this 

Department has been 57 lakhs, and one need not wonder at this loss. 
The Posts and Telegraphs Department is, strictly speaking, a commercial 
concern, and one should like to know what commercial experience is 
possessed by those who run this show. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce’s 
predecessor, by an extraordinary, unnecessary and unwarranted manner 
raised the salaries of postmen, overseers and post masters and subordinate 
staff to an extent that it has made it impossible for mufassil and village 
post offices to pay their way. Sir, I have a statement in my hand which 
refers to the revision of pay of the departmental branch pest masters, 
overseers, postmen and others in the mufassil. A branch post master, 
who was getting Rs. 24, was immediately raised to the grade of Rs. 50 
to Rs. 100 in 1927. Similarly, an overseer, who was getting only Rs. 22, 
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was immediately raised to Rs. 50 in 1928 and the maximum of the grade 
was raised to lis. 100. Similarly, Sir, the peons were getting Rs. 13 only 
and their scales were raised to Rs. 30. And what is the result? For the 
purpose of calculation of cost of an office the average of the time scale 
is taken into account. This being Rs. 30 for a postman now, and Rs. 67 
lor a village branch post master of a departmental office, most of the 
offices are now found not to be paying their way. Ten years ago, if I 
remember aright, a village post master used to get Rs. 13 to Rs. 15 and 
a ipostman used to get lis. 6. Apart from that, owing to the increase in 
the salaries of postmasters from Rs. 23 to Rs. 65 and of Rs. 30 to peons the 
village post offices are not paying their way. They cannot be found to 
pay their way. But that does not end there. What they have done now 
is this. They have dismissed the postmen, and the village postmaster 
has got his post office where he sits, and the people have to go to the 
post office to get the letters. That is the result of the withdrawal of the 
departmental postmen and their replacement by extra departmental 
delivery agents. An ordinary temporary cooly is appointed on Rs. 3 a 
month and he goes out only once or twice a week to deliver letters, but 
he cannot deliver registered letters or money orders. The people have 
got to go to the post office for that purpose. 1 remember the postman who 
used to deliver my letters in Calcutta was surprised to hear from me that 
he had got an immediate jump to Rs. 40 a month from the Rs. 15 he 
had been getting. He would not believe me when I said that that was 
a fact. What is the result? Postmen get between Rs. 40 and Rs. 50 a 
month while passed I A.'s and I.Sc.’s cannot get even much less and the 
former are all illiterate, and one need not wonder at the increase in un- 
employment. There was a Retrenchment Committee sitting over the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department of which my Honourable friend, Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, was the PresideiTt if I am right. (An Honourable 
Member : “Yes. M ) I do not know if this state of affairs was noticed by 
them — a jump from Rs. 15 to Rs. 40. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : If 
f may point out, we did not go into the pay of each individual postman 
in the post offices throughout India. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : And it is not possible too. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: What is the retrenchment that you recom- 
mended? As far as I understand, your recommendation was to reduce 
the travelling allowances of the Postal Superintendents and that reduc- 
tion meant a saving of only a lakh of rupees, while they have stopped 
travelling, because they refuse to travel in the second class. They had 
been enjoying the privilege of travelling first class for years, and the result 
has been an increase in thefts and defalcations in post offices, and I will 
demonstrate that by facts and figures. That is the retrenchment which 
the Retrenchment Committee have suggested — that the Postal Superin- 
tendents should draw’ only second class travelling allowances. And the 
Postal Superintendents consider it derogatory to travel second class along 
with their subordinates. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Is that a fault of the Retrenchment Committee? 
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An Honourable Member: I also travel second class. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: You must put yourself in tlie position of the 
Superintendent- of Post Offices. (Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: Why should he feel it derogatory to travel 
second class? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : It is not a question of derogation. Let me 
explain the position first and then you may comment. You may then 
say whether I am right or wrong. Fortunately, Sir Thomas Ityan 'is now 
Hie Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. He was in the year 1024 
Chairman of the Posts and Telegraphs Department Committee, and this 
is what he said in his report: 

“The curtailment of inspections and of the movements of the Postal Superintendents 
may have produced some small economy by saving in travelling allowances, lmt. the 
increase of frauds and consequent progressive demoralisation of the staff seems to he 
a high price to pay for this result. Apart from direct restriction of his movements, the 
recent revision of travelling allowance rales has resulted in reducing the amount of 
travelling allowance which a Superintendent can recover from the Government, and 
this further tends to confine him to the headquarters with the result that the 
efficiency of h ; s supervision and control, and his personal knowledge of his subordinates, 
have greatly depreciated. The Committee are of opinion that these tendencies are all 
in the wrong direction and that the value of the work of a Postal Superintendent varies 
inversely with the time he spends at his headquarters. 

Apart from these regular inspections . . . the Committee are of the opinion that 
Superintendents should be encouraged to move about in their divisions as much as 
possible . . . Officers must be trusted, and to prevent an officer from carrying out his 
duties, because he is susperted’of being anxious to do so only in order to earn travelling 
allowance is a pitifully short-sighted policy. It may result in the saving of a few rupees 
in travelling allowance but it wastes the salary of the officer, a far larger item, by 
depriving him of half of his value and efficiency, and no true economy results. The 
existing travelling allowance rules are. not such as to encourage touring for its own 
sake, and it can safely be left to heads of circles to see that Superintendents arrange 
their tours in such a way that travelling allowance charges are kept at a minimum.** 

They have reduced the travelling allowances of the Postal^ Superintend- 
ents to second class, but they have not touched the Telegraph 
Superintendents, most of whom are Anglo-Indians. * 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : What is the pay of the Telegraph Superintendent as com- 
pared with that of the Postal Superintendent? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: The same. The same grade. They were put 
on the same category and the same grade. But they did not touch the 
Telegraph Superintendent, but touched only the Postal Superintendent. 
T am sorry Sir Thomas Ryan is not here; otherwise he will be able to 
confirm my statement. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Do you mean to say that the Government did 
not carry out the recommendations of the Committee, or that the Com- 
mittee recommended differentiation in treatment? What allegation are 
you making? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : The fact is that the Superintendent of Tele- 
graphs has not been touched, while the Postal Superintendent has been. 


n 
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Ur. Gaya Prasad Singh: By the Retrenchment Committee or by the* 
Government? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : The fact is that their allowances have not been 
touched. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Rural) : 
If my Honourable friend will read 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The Honourable Member has not given way. 

An Honourable Member: He does not know how to give way. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: If you will read the report, you will 
find that the Committee recommended equal treatment. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: My friend seems to have a sharp memory to 
remomber things that happened more than a year ago. There is not 
a word about the Telegraph Superintendents in the report, I may tell you 
that for your information. 

Sir, I must now plead for my own province. Bengal must be bled 
for the benefit of other provinces. The Honourable the Finance Member 
has been making a present of 40 and 50 lakhsi to the four Aden Salt manu- 
facturers at the expense of the consumers of Bengal and Bihar, by 
imposing an additional duty of Re. 0-4-0 per maund on the belief that 
Government were giving protection thereby to Indian salt manufacturers 
at ^Karachi, Khcwra, etc. Of these four salt Qianufacturers one is an 
Italian Company and three are Indian, but they belong to the Gandhi and 
Company group. Indian salt manufacturers have up to now derived no 
benefit out of this taxation. It is the Aden salt manufacturers that are 
getting this benefit. When the Honourable the Finance Member will come 
to this House for an extension of this Act for another year, I will come 
out with my facts and figures. In spite of the opposition of the Gov- 
ernments of Bengal and Bihar, they are continuously doing it and their 
object has not been achieved and they have increased only the cost of the 
consumer, and 25 per cent, of that goes to the Gandhi fund. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will you make yourself clear? You said 
the money goes into the Gandhi fund? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I will make myself clear outside this House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: You are making a serious allegation and you 
refuse to substantiate it on the floor of this House. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I cannot waste the time of the House. 

An Honourable Member: The House does not mind it, if you will 
give the facts. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Take, again, the question of wheat. Here, 
again, Bengal must be penalised. The consumers of Bengal must be 
penalised in order to benefit the Punjab. The Honourable the Commerce 
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Member has brought forward a Bill for extending . the .Wheat Duty A(St. 
This affects only Bengal and Bihar. Bengal must always be bled to serve 
the interests of Bombay, the Punjab, and every other province except 
Bengal. I am sorry, my friend, Mr. Mody, is not here, but he will be 
joining soon with a beggar’s bowl in his hand and at once the Commerce 
Member will give him an assurance of additional protection at the cost 
)f the consumers of Bengal in order to benefit the millowners of Bombay. 
N T ot content with a -60 per cent, duty on Japanese goods, they want more. 
Every one wants to bleed Bengal and get rich at her expense. What have 
:he Government of India done for the Bengal industries? What have 
rhev done for the coal industry? Coal is being imported from South 
Africa. The Bombay millowners have killed the coal trade of Bengal. 
[An Honourable Member : “How?”) When Mr. Mody comes here with 
-lis beggar’s bowl asking for more protection, you will know how. It seems 
that the Government of India have no regard for Bengal. They are. in 
terror of Bombay. The moment Bombay asks for anything, it is given. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated Non- 
Official) : Will Bengal agree to the revision of the Permanent Settlement? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : It is not for Bengal to agree. If you treat all 
the agreements and charters as scraps of paper, you can do so. There is 
in agreement about which my friend seems to be ignorant. W T ith these 
tvords, I close my speech in the hope that Bengal would get at least some 
sympathy from the Honourable Members. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tunjore cum Tricliinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : I believe, I was assured so yesterday, that in the 
discussion of the General Budget and the Finance Bill, non-official 
Members can range in their discussions from the winds of heaven to the 
thoughts of men. . But there is one trouble about this. Whatever you 
may say, nobody listens to you. This was dissuading me from standing 
on my legs yesterday but I remembered late in the evening what our 
Lord has said: “Action is thy duty, the fruit is not thy concern.”’ Act ; o»i 
m this case is speechifying. As regards- the fruit, the present Govern- 
ment of India stands in the position of having been in the lap of the 
Almighty and, therefore, it is for them to decide whether they nhnll give 
my fruits or throw the seeds back to my face. I was fortunately fortified 
in my attempt to speak by the observations of the venerable Sir Abdur 
Rahim who has been in the public life of British India much longer than 
I have been. He said: “Don’t care for what they say. You go on 
hammering and hammering until you get your grievances redressed and 
someday they will Have to be redressed." Fortified by these two considera- 
tions I have ventured to stand on my legs to submit a few observations 
upon the very important point upon which I feel a great deal and that 
k the grievance of the agriculturist. Times out of number, I have 
troubled this House with the grievances of the agriculturist, and so far 
I have not had one act of assistance, one word, of encouragement, not 
even a smile of favour, but I am not going to be deterred. So long as 
the agriculturist’s problem is not settled rightly, so long will that problem 
come before this House time after time, until it is redressed and redressed 
correctly, because there is high poetic authority for the position fhat . no 
question is finally settled until it h settled aright. I have read, with 
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such care as I am capable of, the speech of the Honourable the Finance 
Member and there is not a word of sympathy for the agriculturist. 1 
believe I am right in saying that his depressed condition and the miserable 
plight to which he has been reduced, not only in one province, but 
throughout India has not melted his hard heart, and driven him to say 
one word of sympathy, let alone one act of sympathy, 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): May 1 
cbrrect the Honourable Member? The Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Hussain has 
arranged for two meetings of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I was coming to that a littla 
later. I am at present on the speecn of the Honourable the Finance 
Member. There is not one word of sympathy in his speech for the poor 
agriculturist. On the contrary, lie has been patted On the back for 
things which he does not deserve, for things which do not exist. He says : 
“Oh, the agriculturist is a good fellow. He need not be troubled about." 
He speaks of trade, trade depression, and so on, and these occupy three- 
fourths of his Budget Speech. But the position of agriculture has been 
dismissed with a paragraph which my Honourable friend from Burma 
read out and which I too shall refer to a little later. I would now invite 
the attention of the House to paragraph 5 where my Honourable friend 
begins with a statement regarding the economic position. Having stated 
that the economic position is what is known to everybody else, he says 
that “the monsoon was fairly normal for India as a whole, and that, so 
far as climatic conditions are concerned India might have been enjoying 
a year of normal prosperity". But there is a little foot-note to that 
sentence which is rather worth reading, namely: 

“The monsoon was normal for India as a whole except in Bihar, the East United 
Provinces, and North Madras coast.’ * 

That is the first trouble about it. The monsoon was normal; it might 
have been a year of prosperity; but at least in three big localities ic 
was not notaial: 

“Otherwise, though lighter than usual, it was fairly well distributed and fortunately 
rainfall in September was above the average.” 

Now, what I cannot understand is that if the monsoon was lighter 
than usual, your cultivation cannot go on, sc how can there be prosperity? 

“The sowing conditions for monsoon crops were only moderately favourable**, 

and yet upon the principle of averages the year would have been one 
cf normal prosperity: 

“sowing conditions for cold weather crops were generally favourable. The winter 
rains have been below the average and the yield of the crops now on the ground will 
depend to* a greater extent than usual on the weather during the next few weeks. 
Blight frost damage in January has been reported from a number of places.** 

Now, putting all these things together and reading them along with the 
original proposition made in the body of the paragraph, you will find that 
after all the statement that it might have been a normal year of prosperity 
is not quite tenable, putting it at the very lowest. 
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Next, the purchasing power has suffered terribly from the world" 
conditions and has not improved. At first they thought that there would 
bo a substantial rise in prices owing to the detachment of sterling from 
gold, but tba,t was only a temporary measure. They did so for a. short 
time ; but the prices have again begun to fall, with the result that it 
aflects, — whom? It affects me. It affects the economic condition of the 
agriculturist who forms 80 to 85 per cent, of the population. Sir, the 
anticipated rise in rupee-sterling prices has not materialised. The position, 
broadly speaking, is that after an initial rise, prices at the end of the 
year under review showed again a falling tendency, with the result that 
although the average level of prices on the basis of which India's exports 
during 1932 were slightly higher than during 1931, the general level of prices 
at the end of the year had fallen below the previous level. Now with 
regard to this general level of prices, if I had the time, I should have 
taken this Hou§e through the history of how this general level of prices 
worked, but there is a nice little book that came into my hands recently — 
"The Intelligent Man's Guide through the World Crisis" — written by 
Cole. This book deals with the question of the general level of prices, 
and lie points out that there is no such thing as a general level of prices 
existing, because the cropping conditions are different, because the quali- 
ties of crops grown are not the same and the wholesale prices depend 
upon whether you export them out of the country or export them internally. 
These and a few other considerations he has shown, and he has come to 
the conclusion that it is impossible to say what the general level of 
prices is. The Honourable the Finance Member says: 

“The most that one can say is that countries with currencies linked to sterling 
have fared much better than those which are on a gold basis.” 

Now, Sir, there is a little story which, I do not know if I can trouble 
the House with, and that is that two Brahmins went for attending the 
last illness of a rich man. Now, among the Hindus it is supposed to bo 
a good thing to make gifts of cows when a man dies. Of the two men 
cne man got a cow and the other did not get any. The man who got it 
came home and a friend asked him: "How many did you get?" He said: 
"Everybody got one, but I got three." Ho was asked: "You have got 
only one, how do you say you got three?" He said : "Mv neighbour did 
not get any. That means two for the two and I got one, that means 
two plus one three." That, Sir, is the satisfaction that I arq asked to 
reap from this position. It began with a year of normal prosperity. It 
went on to a condition which made the position very very bad and then 
it ended by saying: "Never mind, be satisfied that you are much better 
off than other countries and, therefore, you had better go on". 

Then there is a standard upon which my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, bases his argument and that is the consumption of what 
he calls "articles of necessity" to the masses, namely, kerosene, salt and 
cloth. Well, I believe the census has shown an increase of a very largo 
percentage of the population and the standard of comparison my friend 
took was the average of the previous ten years and the consumption within 
the last year or 18 months. It does not appear from this paragraph 
whether due allowance has been made for this increase in the population, 
hut there is another matter which has got to be considered. Now, these 
kerosene people have been going about not only in British India, but also 
throughout the Indian States. There they have been spreading their 
acts and I suppose the kerosene oil they take into the Indian States has 
got to come from British India or a British Indian port and then the 
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.figures upon which or from which the Honourable the Finance, Member 
. appears to have made a calculation (I am speaking subject to correction) 
are those relating to what appears at the ports of disembarkation .where 
these things are imported and from where they are brought into the interior. 
.Now, if you take that into consideration and, as regards the consumption 
of salt, I do not know whether that salt includes foreign imports into 
British India, I am not at all sure that these things are a correct indica- 
tion of the position. I come to the last portion of his speech, leaving 
aside this gold export business which lias been, if I may say so without 
disrespect, repeated to death by almost every speaker here. But, before* 
I come to that, there is one little statement here and I am not sure 
whether it is correct. Unfortunately I have not been able to lay my hands 
upon the reference: that is where he sums up his own conclusion on the 
review of the agricultural position and he says that “for my own part 
the main impression gained by a study of what has been happening during 
these last two years of terribly difficult times is one of admiration and 
wonder at the way in which India and her people have adjusted themselves 
to the emergency”. Now, frankly, Sir, I do not understand what that 
sentence means. How else does lie expect the people of India to go 
on than as they have done now while they are in a state of miser- 
able plight? They are not, of course, dead, I am perfectly sure, but 
surely they are almost on the verge of suffering and they cannot stand 
very much more suffering. That is what you mean by saying that India 
and her people have adjusted themselves to th e emergency. Then they 
say that where you cannot grow one kind of produce, they Have sub- 
stituted it for another and in thi s connection they say: 

“To some extent in certain cases such as food crops, Government policy has been 
to find out alternative crops. * * * * Linseed is another important alternative 
crop for which possibilities of an increased outlet have been opened out by the Ottawa 
Agreement.*’ 

I am speaking from memory, but the report that has been submitted in 
connection with the Ottawa Agreement is that there is absolutely no 
chance in the near future of our linseed export displacing the export from 
Argentine. It will take some time and even then the result is problem- 
atical. This is the statement which I remember to have read in connec- 
tion with the position of the linseed and consequently it is not a very 
current one. Then there is another statement made with regard to 
groundnuts : 

“This crop has become in Madras a money crop of first rate importance and is 
becoming an alternative crop to cotton of growing importance in Bombay and Berar." 

So far as Madras is concerned, I am afraid my Honourable friend has 
not been served properly. It is true, groundnut is a money crop and it 
has been grown in very large quantity. But there is a slump in the 
market and we cannot sell our groundnut. Where we got, for instance, 
Rs. 3 or 3J for a unit, we have not been able to get even a rupee and a 
quarter with the result that most of us have ceased to grow 
groundnut excepting those people who make oil out of it and send it to 
England. That is the position with the alternative crop of groundnut so 
far as Madras is concerned, and I do not think it is a' happy one. Then, 
Sir, there is another statement which says: 

“Now, it is difficult to trace exactly the complete economic effects of these adjust- 
ments. but one conclusion is probably justified and that is that the poorer classes and 
particularly the wage-earning classes whose wages have not been reduced proportionately 
to the fall in value of local food products are ati present better fitted than ever before." 
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Now, I do not know what justification is there for that statement. 
Perhaps it is based upon the position that, because the prices of the 
food-grains have gone down, the man with the same wage is able to supply 
himself with the food material more than he was able to do when the 
prices were standing at a high level and consequently probably he has 
been better off. That, in short, is the agricultural position. May I res- 
pectfully ask what have the Government of India done in connection 
with the relief to be given to the agriculturist? I know there was a 
Royal Commission on Agriculture which made its report in the year 
1925 or 1926. It is now eight years since that report was submitted, and 
what has been done? There is only one thing that I know that has been 
done tangibly, and that is the creation of the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research. Sir, these Commissions are a roundabout way of finding 
out what you know exactly. I am not talking the language of conven- 
tion, nor am I using any figurative language, but there is a little pamphlet 
issued by the Government of India by a gentleman of the name of 
McKenna. He was, I believe, connected with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Government of India for some time and he has written a very 
small pamphlet called “Agriculture in India”. If you read it carefully 
and compare its conclusions with the conclusions that have been arrived 
at by the Royal Commission on Agriculture after two or three years of 
their peregrination, you will probably find that the same ideas had already 
been stated by Mr. McKenna. No doubt there is a good deal of elabora- 
tion here and there; no doubt there is an expenditure of three lakhs of 
rupees which is given on the title-page of their report. Now, what has 
been done? They always begin by saying that already a great deal has 
been done, but still greater work has got to he done. But what has been 
done and what has not been done is only known to us. 

Now, the most important recommendation that these people have 
made is about the seed farms. Nothing has been done about these seed 
farms in the country excepting in one or two places and the result has 
been a very curious one. Ordinarily, the cultivator used to reserve out 
of bis crop a small portion to be utilised as the seed for next year, but 
the moment these seed farms came into existence he began to eat his 
seed, because the produce was not sufficient for his needs and he thought 
that he would get his seed from the seed farms at an expense of a few 
annas more. Of course, the seed farm cannot be expected to supply seed 
to every agriculturist, with the result that for the first year o»r two there 
was a terrible wrangle over the seed and very uncomplimentary expres- 
sions were used. That is the first result of the Agricultural Commission. 
Nothing has really materialised. 

The next question is about the manures. This report says that the 
Department is not in a position to tell the agriculturist the manurial 
value of so many materials that are available in the country. The old 
stock argument that cow-dung manure is the best manure, but it is un- 
fortunately used by the villager for fuel purposes and, therefore, it is not 
available for agricultural operations is mentioned there. But who is 
responsible for this? If you go to the districts, you will find that the 
poor villager cannot have even those shrubs which will never be of any 
use to the Forest Department nor dare he cut any branches from any 
trees in order to burn his fireplace. The result is that as ho has got to 
live anyhow, he uses the cow-dung for the purpose of fuel. Times 
without number representations have been made, but nothing has come 
out of them. Not long ago, there was a very influential representation 
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made that manurial products should not be exported. They did not, 
however, listen to it and they have not prohibited the export of manurial 
products such as bones, oil-cakes and materials of that sort. Now, Sir, 
under those circumstances perhaps, if the Finance Member or somebody 
else is so inclined, he might tell us where is the light that we can see 
in order to relieve the sufferings of these long-suffering agriculturists. It 
is perfectly true he has been suffering and suffering, but some day that 
suffering would turn into an awkward position. I am not threatening 
anybody. But, I feel it and I know what the position will be and what 
the position will be leading to. And if you find even the Madras Govern- 
ment putting off the collection of their revenue for two or three months, 
you can very easily understand the position to which the agriculturist has 
been reduced. 

Now, Sir, on the last occasion I had spoken, at least to some extent, 
about taxation. But there is only one point to which I have to refer and 
that is that with reference to a statement made by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bajpai, — unfortunately he is not here, — regarding the responsibility 
of the Government of India in the matter of reducing to a statutory form 
the principles of land taxation as enjoined by the Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament before the last Reforms Bill wasf actually passed. Now, Sir, 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, said somewhat strongly, — I suppose 
he was strong in his position, because he was speaking from his brief, — 
stated : 

“If any province had not carried out the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee of 1920, the blame for it did not lie at the door of the Government of 
India.” 

That is what Mr. Bajpai said, and I immediately asked, what about 
Madras? And he gave a long story which I ilo not want to repeat, but I 
want to say that he is absolutely mistaken in his facts. The Bill, that 
was originally introduced in the local Council, was recommended for 
adoption by a Government Committee in which power was given to the 
Legislature to determine the increase of the rates of assessment at the 
time of re-settlement. Now, the Government of India did not want to 
give that power to the representatives of the people and they began to 
shilly-shally. And land revenue being a subject which is always dear 
to the bureaucracy and as it is a close preserve, they were somehow or 
other able to put off this very salutary provision recommended, not by tho 
public agitator, but by a responsible Government Committee. Now, Sir, 
in reply to a Resolution moved in the local Council in September, 1929, 
the Honourable Mr. (now Sir) A. Y. G. Campbell said that the Govern- 
ment of India objected to the passing of the previous Bill into law on 
certain grounds connected with the question of giving power to tlio Legis- 
lature to fix the money rate. He further stated that certain provisions 
of the Bill were against the principles of the Government of India Act. 
Then, Sir, there was a memorandum submitted in August, 1927, and in 
that the Government of Madras said : 

“The Government did not accept this recommendation which would make each 
scheme of settlement practically a taxation Bill : and they put forward certain alter- 
native suggestions for the consideration of the Government of India and the Secretary 
oE State. The Government of India then addressed this Government pointing out the 
inexpediency of legislating on the lines of a permanent settlement at the present 
moment, and also disapproving of the suggestion made by this Government as to an 
income-tax on income derived from land. They asked this Government to reconsider the 
position in the light of these remarks,” etc. 
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The result is, that the Bill, as you are aware, is still hanging fire 
without any conclusion whatsoever. And yet my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bajpai, stands on the floor of this House and says that the Govern- 
ment of India are not responsible, but our own Government are respon- 
sible. That I say is not correct. 

Now, Sir, there are a good many other things that I could invite your 
attention to, but I do not intend to do so. There is, however, one matter 
which, I think, I ought to invite the attention of this House in connection 
with this land taxation, and that is that they always claim to raise the 
assessment every 30 years based upon a rise in prices. Sir, they have a 
peculiar way of calculating this rise in prices. They go to the sub- 
registrar ’s office and then they take the valuation by going over the docu- 
ments executed, mortgages, sales and leases and working out the average, 
leaving alone tile lean years. Now, there is a little story about these 
documents. When a man goes to the sub -registrar’s office in order to 
execute a mortgage on his lands or to sell them, he always fixes a higher 
figure in the expectation, if it is a mortgage, that when it comes to selling 
the land which invariably happens he might always ask for a higher figure. 
It is the same thing with the lessee. The lessor and the lessee together 
know that they do not expect to get this money value, because it is of no 
account. If I lease my lands by so many Madras measures per acre, 
nc body is giving me the value of it. That man, if ho gets nothing at all, 
gets the produce. But the sub-registrar says that he has got to give the 
value, otherwise his document is not going to be registered. Mv agent 
corncs. the man who executes the document comes. What are they to 
do? They cannot go back eight miles and ascertain from responsible men 
what price he should fix. Then the sub-registrar suggests that he should 
put down something, so that he might get it registered. So this something 
is put down as the value and the document is registered. That really is 
the story about the value ; and as regards the value of this produce in the 
villages, if you go and ask some of these village accountants, they put up 
long sheets of report about values and crop cultivation, one thing and 
another, and upon that the Secretary of State gives his answer in the 
House of Commons. You find that the whole tiling is manufactured at 
tlie comer of the village headman’s office. He sits there; he does not 
go, but he knows exactly in a hazv manner what the price is. So he 
puts it down and gives it to the tahsildar, because he has to # do it by a 
certain date. The tahsildar gives it to the srb_dHsional officer who 
sends it to the Collector. It is solemnly published in the Fort St. George 
Gazette. Then it is sent to the Secretary of State, and everybody is 
satisfied about the price. But it is all incorrect. There are no statistics, 
and mv authority is the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee which gives a 
very good history about this taxation. So that the standard of price 
depends upon all these things. But, then, I said the other day that, out 
of the total number of pattndars. at least 12 lakhs pav one rupee and 
less. Will somebody who claims to raise the taxation tell me that if the 
man’s whole income is only two rupees, because he has got to pay half 
the net income to Government as land revenue, even supposing it is 
Us. 3, what is there left for him to sell? And yet you go and raise the 
assessment on that wretched holding of his, because, forsooth, somebody 
somewhere has said that the price is rising. And that is the case with 43 
lakhs of people who pay Es. 30 and less, 12 lakhs being one rupee and 
below, and 34 lakhs being between one rupee and Bs. 80. Sir, what is 
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there to sell after paying Government demands? There is not enough to 
eat. And all this leisure hour employment that we have been hearing 
about is due to the fact that the man has not got enough to eat and 
some device must be made for supplementing his income so that he and 
his wife and children may live till the next agricultural season. That, 
Sir, is the thing which I want to take into consideration. 

Now, Sir, there are only two points that I would trouble you about 
(just now. The first is about what happened when I was talking about the 
Ottawa Agreement. At that time I said thit the East India Company 
ruined the trade of India and I said that they even went to the length of 
cutting the thumbs of the silk weavers. Now, I was immediately challeng- 
ed by my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, somewhat 
P * M * angrily then, but later he wrote to me a very nice letter and 
although I was quite unwilling to discuss outside the House, what I said 
inside and on the floor of the House, I could not resist the temptation of 
his courtesy and so I looked up the record. So far I have not been able 
to find out any authority that the Company’s servants actually cut the 
thumbs of the silk weavers of Bengal. What did happen is that they put 
them to a great deal of trouble, inconvenience and persecution, the whole 
of it is detailed in a book “The Ruin of Indian Trade by the East India 
Company” by the late Major Basu, and persons who want detailed in- 
formation may look into it. They persecuted them to such an extent 
that the weavers themselves cut their thumbs, so that they may not be 
disturbed in working for the East India Comtnny. Now, Sir, this state- 
ment was made by a man of the name of Bolts and he made that state- 
ment within ten years of the Battle of Plassov, that is, about 1767. You 
know, Sir, latterly the tendency is to justify everything that has been 
done in the time of the East India Company — very patriotic no doubt, 
but certainly not true — and one of the processes that is now going on is 
that the man, Bolts, is painted in very black colours, bis nationality is 
disavowed, and he is supposed to be a disgruntled man who was interested 
in speaking an untruth. Now, if that was ;*o, it took a somewhat long 
lime between 1767 and the present date in order to find out his ante- 
cedents, nobody said anything about him at «hat time. Nobody said about 
him in 1800 


Mr . P. E. James (Madras: European): What has it to do with th< 
Finance Bill? 

Baja Bahadur G. Ejishnamachariar : As I said, during the discussion o 
the Finance Bill everything ranging from the winds of heaven to the 
thoughts of man can be discussed, and this is the only time when I cat 
put forward my grievance. Whether the grievances can be heard or not 
whether ihe grievances are going to be redressed or not, I insist upor 
saying what I have to say, so that they may be put on record and ttu 
Government of India may not say that they were not put forward. 
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it. you need not have indulged in such a big laughter, which unfortunately 
disturbed mo, as it did my friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, and thereby spoiled the 
trend of ins thought. 

Diwan B aha dur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: May I understand from the 
Honourable gentleman that there was no representative of the orthodox 
Hindus at the Third Round Table Conference? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : Not as such. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: What about Mr. Ghuznavi? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Sir, I am very glad that my friend 
stated it and there is a little story about it. Mr. Ghuznavi and Sir Abdulla 
Suhrawardy are the only two persons who supported the Hindu orthodoxy 
as against m\ friends the Hindus, men who belong to the Nationalist and 
the Independent Parties, men who call themselves Hindus, men who have 
no respect to their ancestral religion and men who have no respect to their 
ancestral traditions, all these gentlemen one and all put together ground down 
and treaded under their feet the sacred principles of the Hindu religion (Mr. 
J3. V. Jadhav : “As interpreted by whom?”) as understood and traditionally 
interpreted. Mr. Jadhav has, of course, no regard for it. He is perfectly 
entitled to it, but let him not carp or cavil, because there is a verso which 
says that the Vedas are awfully afraid that “Half learned and half baked 
men will wrong me by not understanding what I said”, and it refers to 
persons like my friend, Mr. Jadhav. Without any knowledge of Sanskrit, 
at least a smattering learning is just enough to misunderstand. He never 
read the Shastras, he nover read the Mimamsha , which is the only criterion 
of interpreting the Shastras and he says, as interpreted by whom. As 
interpreted by me, as interpreted by my Purva Mimamsha , and I am not 
ashamed of that. Now, at that time, in consequence of the support that 
Mr. Ghuznavi gave me, I cabled to him at the Third Round Table Con- 
ference, when I found that these people are making some gliarbar about 
our orthodox view, to tell the Secretary of State and the English people 
and Lord Sankev and the Premier and all whom it may concern, that 
no Constitution, however scientifically drawn up, will be 'acceptable to 
us without proper representation. And most of our men who went from 
here are laymen who have absolutely no idea of any constitutional principle. 
I throw dowm that challenge on the floor of this House and I want at least 
half-a-dozen to take it up. They may be very good scholars, they may be 
very good merchants and they may be very good anything else in the 
world, but they are certainly not constitutional lawyers and they went 
and I thought that the only thing that they could lay their hands upon 
effectively was Hindu orthodoxy. Everybody wanted to have his fling 
at that. I am here .and I cannot go to England and so I wired off to 
Mr. Ghuznavi to inform the Secretary of State and others concerned what 
the rea-1 feeling of the orthodoxy is. Sir, I did not do anything wrong. 
Mr. Ghuznavi is not untouchable yet and he is t-lic only man who was 
able to convey to the Secretary of State and to Parliament, through him, 
and also to the British Premier and the British Empire the exact view 
of the situation, and, even now, I say, democracy may be a very good 
thing. If you believe in Mr. Wells, democracy is something which is not 
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particularly useful nowadays. There is a little book which has come out 
very recently 4 ‘After Democracy”, and I would very strongly advise my 
fnends, who go again to England, to read that book, before they saddle' 
us with this burden of a democracy which only means increasing taxation, 
increasing trouble to my friend, the Honourable the Finance Member, to 
justify his taxation, and between these two both I n.m being ground and 
ground that only life remains and nothing else. Sir, what I say is that 
orthodox people have not been properly represented. I am very sorry 
to observe that the British Government, — and I put it very seriously and 
as earnestly as I possibly can, — are swerving from the one safe position 
and that is the religious neutrality with which they started their Empire 
adventure about 150 years ago. It did not date from the Queen's Pro- 
clamation, but it dated from the Statutes towards the close of the 18th 
century. So long as you do not touch our religion — I do not care who 
does it — so long as your Empire is based upon utter neutrality, you can 
consider that it is based on a rock, but if that is shaken on the ground 
that the lines of the religious and social demarcation are delicate and 
on the grounds that certain persons clamour, under threat of fasting or 
upon the ground that certain classes of the community have been tyrannized 
and tyrannized, that does not go to prove anything at all. There is nothing 
to prove anything at all. If upon any of these grounds, you tread upon 
the toes of our sacred religion, it would not do good for you, because that 
religion .... 

An Honourable Member: Are you going to curse? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I am not going to curse. The 
religion itself will curse. I am only uttering a warning that the religion, 
the system for which it stands, lias stood the test of t : mc, when other 
systems have come into existence, have grown up and they are gone. 
Therefore, the first tiling that I would very respectfully submit is a great 
grievance from the great mass of orthodox people — we represent the largest 
portion of the community including the masses: I say, do not touch upon 
our religion : and it is to make that representation as forcibly as we can 
that we wanted to have representation at the Hound Table Conference; and 
unfortunately I was not able to secure that representation. However, there 
is another matter upon which T wish to touch : this is the last thing and 
I will not trouble the House very much further — and that is with reference 
to the safeguard that would be given to us for non-interference with 
religion. There are two things. The Governor General or the Governor 
would have to give his sanction before introducing a Bill of that nature. 
That provision now exists and so far within the last five or six years it has 
not been very much operative; but a more fantastic proposal is that if 
two-thirds Members of any Legislature belonging to the community require 
that a measure of that nature should be introduced in the Council, then 
the Council might discuss it. Analysing the position, it comes to this. 
You do not elect to anv Legislature Members upon the basis of communi- 
ties and, "in the case of Hindus, for instance, which sect of the Hindus is 
going to represent the other sect? And so long as you have got so many 
divisions and so long as these divisions are based upon our sacred laws, 
80 long it is absolutely impossible to rely upon the Legislature which, how- 
ever respectable it may be, was not constituted for that purpose. I am not 
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talking disrespectfully of the Legislature. This Legislature and its sister 
Legislatures in the Provinces have come into existence for certain secular 
purposes and the qualifications of the Members were laid down with refer- 
ence to those secular purposes ; and I say, and I repeat it as strongly as 
I possibly can, such a Legislature is not competent to deal with the sacred 
laws which we believe in— I do not want Mr. Jadhav to believe in them — 
as based on revelation, and consequently no human hand can touch it or 
interfere with it. That is my last grievance about the way in which the 
great mass of the community is being treated and 1 hope some day it will 
reach somebody's ears and I would get some relief. 

Mr. 0. F. Grant: On a point of order, Sir. May 1, with your special 
permission, make a personal explanation? I was unable to" give, as 
Members would have seen at the time, a reference as the book I wished to 
refer to reached me too late. It contains the reason for a certain statement 
which I made 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. It. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : That 
is not a matter for personal explanation. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Sir, I promise not to take advantage of the rules 
and regulations of this House whereby every subject under the sun can 
be discussed in this general discussion, which is really a continuation of 
the general discussion on the Budget. 

I am certain, there is not a single Member in this House, including my 
Honourable friend, the Finance Member, who could not legitimately suggest 
cuts in the Finance Bill to the advantage either of the poorer classes or of 
commerce and industry. The point of greatest importance is not where 
the cuts should be made, but to what extent, if any. As I have said, the 
Finance Member himself could suggest where the cuts could legitimately 
be made if the money was available; and, therefore, the question that 
really arises on the discussion today is what is the amount available. Ac- 
cording to the Finance Member, the surplus is 42 lakhs. I think it will 
bo admitted that the Honourable the Finance Member has made a very 
safe Budget. Notwithstanding mv apprehensions as to whether he is going 
1 o get 1.8'J crores from income-tax, I still make this assertion that it is 
a safe Budget. He has allowed something like £6,00,000 or about 80 lakhs 
of rupees for War Debts; he has, on the other side, made no provision for 
the Reparations that we ought to receive. He has admitted that these are 
possible savings which he will keep up his sleeve for times of adversity 
during the coming year. This is like all good financiers, like all good bank 
managers, who do keep something up their sleeve and they have every 
justification for doing so. But, in times of trouble and stress, we have also 
got to consider what is fair to the people of the country, and, therefore, 
oven if it is not possible for the Finance Member to retrench any further 
immediately, T think he will admit, or I trust he will, that a cut here 
and there on this safety Budget will not be considered irresponsible ; and 
even if it were irresponsible, I venture to suggest that until we on this 
ride are placed in a position of responsibility, it is really too much to ask 
Hint we should immediately exhibit that great sense of responsibility which 
an Opposition should feel when the Budget is really in their hands and 
the destinies of the country lie on the vote that they will give. 
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I do wish to bring another point to the attention of my Honourable 
friend. Sir Abdur Rahim stated that this side of the House would not 
be satisfied until the Army Budget had been reduced to 40 crores. May 
I point out that that 40 crores was not a figure arrived at at random : there 
was some justification for it. The British Army budget is today, I believe, 
30 per cent, higher than it was a year before the war broke out. According 
to that analogy* our Budget ought to be for 40 crores; it was in the vicinity 
of 30 crores just before the War. Add even a little over 30 per cent.,, 
and you get 40 crores. What we ask is, why should the Indian military 
expenditure be higher today than it is in England? If a 30 per cent, 
increase is justified in England since the beginning of the War, why 
should there be a higher percentage in India? I venture to say that I 
can put up an argument that it should be lower than the increased per- 
centage in England. England's army today is a very different fighting 
machine to what it was before the War. Ours is not such a different 
machine. Ours was always a fighting machine, ready to take the field. 
England's fighting machine, just before the War, was not ready to take 
the field immediately, and it was never intended to take the field. To- 
day England's fighting machine by this extra expenditure of 30 per cent, 
is a much finer machine than it was before the war. Therefore, it might 
be contended that, if the extra expenditure in England is 30 per cent, it 
should be less in India 

Mr. P. E. James: May I interrupt the Honourable Member for one 
minute? Has he taken into account the fact that there is in addition the 
Air Force Budget chargeable to the English Exchequer, whereas the 
Military Budget here includes the Air Force Budget, and a naval defence 
contribution. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I am not talking of the Navy, but I do contend 
that our Air Force is nothing compared to the Air Force in England. Let 
us have an Air Force in the same proportion as England's Air Force, and 
then you can very well talk of excluding the cost of our Air Force from our 
Army Budget. In fact, there was a complaint from some of my friends 
that the Air Force should be increased. I do, therefore, maintain, Sir, 
that the cost in India is out of proportion to the fighting machine w T e have 
got. That point has to be impressed upon the Government from day to 
day. There is nobody here today, and I am sure there will be no body 
here tomorrow when the reforms come in who will desire to see the effi- 
ciency of the Army decreased by even one per cent., but the proposition 
that we have to urge from year to year is that we do not get a proper 
return for the monies we spend, and the few arguments that I have placed 
before the House merely go to strengthen this impression and the impres- 
sion in the country. I know very well that the Honourable the Finance 
Member cannot immediately reduce the cost of the Armv. We are grate- 
ful for wjiat he has done, — I mean a reduction of six crores in the last 
few years, and wo are ready to admit that a great deal was due to his 
persistent efforts. But I do desire to impress upon the Treasury Benches 
that our Army should not cost us more todav than England’s Armv costs 
England as compared to figures before the War. There is no justification 
for it. Circumstances have not changed to such a great extent as to 
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necessitate an increase in our fighting machine. It cannot be claimed 
that our fighting machine was not efficient before the War, and that it 
was necessary to make it much more efficient today. I do desire that 
Government should not only take these points into consideration, — that is 
merely repeating ad nauseam what we have said before, — but I desire to 
warn Government that we shall go on pressing these points until we are 
convinced that no further reductions can be made or should bo made in. 
the interests of India .... 

Raja Bahadur 0. Krishnamachariar: What about the Mesopotamia 
Report? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I quite admit, I willingly admit, not only do 
I admit, but I would urge upon my friends the need to see that the 
fighting machine in India is kept efficient, ready and always available for 
ike necessities of the occasion .... 

Mr. G. C. Biswas: Outside India? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Do not be under the impression that now or in. 
the future India will ever go in for the theories urged in certain quarters 
that India can do with a smaller fighting machine. We know we cannot 
do without it, but we desire to see that that fighting machine shall be 
according to our requirements and no more. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated : Non-Official) : Are your 
requirements for internal or external purposes? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: As it was pointed out in England, it is for the 
defence of India, whether that defence be internal or external. 

Now, Sir, I will descend from the sublime to the ridiculous, if I may 
be allowed to, just for two minutes. My friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, was 
making certain remarks about the Committee over which I had the honour 
to preside, and, so far as I understood him, he said that the Committee 
had made a differentiation between the Superintendents of Post Offices 
find Superintendents of Telegraph Offices. The point is a very simple one. 
Whether an officer travels by first class or second class is determined by 
the limit of his salary. We found that certain officers in the Posts and 
Telegraphs were being given special facilities to travel by first class 
although the limit of their salary did not justify it. We recommended 
that economy should immediately be effected and those officers should not 
be allowed to travel first class. I believe that that recommendation will 
meet with the wholehearted support of this House and, if inefficiency has 
resulted from that recommendation, the fault is not the Committee’s, but 
the fault is of the controlling officers, and if officers are reluctant to tour, 
as they ought to, because they are not allowed to travel first class, the 
responsibility is that of the Department, and, as a matter of fact, unless 
I get better proofs than the bare statement of my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, 
I am reluctant to believe that officers "tour less or not sufficiently, because 
they have been made to travel second class. Now, Sir, as far as the 
Committee is concerned, let Honourable Members clearly understand that 
the recommendations made were quite specific. Superintendents of Post 
Offices and officers of corresponding status on the Telegraph side, both 
Engineering and Traffic, were to lose their special classification as first 
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class officers. There was no distinction made, and I am given to under 
stand that that recommendation has been carried out by Tjovernment, anc 
the statement by my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, is not correct. I am giver 
to understand that Superintendents of Telegraph Offices are nearly alway* 
officers of the second division of the Superior Traffic Branch or Deput] 
Superintendents in charge, and the pay of these officers is similar to thai 
of Superintendents of Post Offices, and all alike are now classed as seconc 
class officers for the purposes of travelling allowance. There may be jusi 
one or two officers who are a class by themselves and who may not have 
been included, but the recommendations of the Committee never intendec 
that they should be included. I have nothing more to say. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham 
madan): Sir, after three days’ debate in which most of the points, whicl 
Honourable Members on this side had to bring forward, have been amplj 
discussed. I do not propose to detain the House for many minutes 
particularly in view of the fact that 1 do not wish to repeat what I statec 
in the course of my speech on the General Budget. I wish merely tc 
supplement a few facts more germane to the discussion in hand. 

Wo have passed the Budget. We are now at the threshold of the 
taxation proposals. The question that arises in my mind, and I have nc 
doubt that it must be present in the minds of many of my friends, k 
whether the replica of the taxation Bill of last year is justifiable this year. 
Following what the Honourable Members said in the course of the general 
debate, Members on this side of the House are not satified that the 
Finance Member has made out a prima facie case for his taxation proposals 
which would repeat the taxation Act of last year, and, to that extent, I feel 
certain that Members occupying the Popular Benches would concert a plan 
to thwart the action of the Finance Member. To what extent we shall 
succeed we know not. but that a serious effort must be made for the 
purpose of cutting down a reasonable proportion of the taxation proposed 
by the Finance Bill admits of no doubt. Honourable Members have 
pointed out various sources of contingent income of which no account is 
taken in the Budget, and my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
has refreshed the memory of this House by pointing out that no less than 
Rs. 80 lakhs have been set apart' for the payment of the War Debt taking 
no account of the reparation payment due to India. 

As regards the military expenditure, Honourable Members on this side, 
and I am glad many occupants on the other side, are convinced that the 
cuts that have been made and the retrenchments effected are inadequate. 
I submit that my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, has rightly pointed 
out, quoting the language of Sir Walter Layton, in his minute appended 
to the report of the Simon Commission, that in no country of the world did 
the military expenditure amount to as much as 62J per cent, of the 
revenues of that country. May I add that even in the expert Committee 
known as the Brussels Economic Conference in winch India and the India 
Office were represented, it w-as laid down as the unanimous opinion of that 
Conference that any country that spends more than 20 per cent, of its 
revenue upon its defence is riding for a fall. Taking that point of view, 
it seems to me that the military expenditure requires not only retrench- 
ment, but requires a complete overhaul of policy without which no sub- 
stantial reduction can be effected. 
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As regards civil expenditure, all our friends on this side have done their 
very best, subject to the constitutional limitations which were ever present 
to them, to make reductions and retrenchments. But here, again, what 
w<> want is a complete change of policy or the orientation of a new policy 
in which India should be able and be free to devise her military and civil 
expenditure according to her necessities and her needs. 

Turning to the taxation proposals of the Finance Member, I was led 
to compare the proposals which he has laid before this House with the 
proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and those Honourable 
Members who are curious to compare the English Budget with the Indian 
Budget would find a very instructive page in this Volume, the Statesman's 
\'ear Book. Comparing the two, I find how curiously the Indian Budget 
seems to be a verbatim copy of the English Budget. Sir, the British are 
ruling India, and I should not be surprised if the Finance Member of the 
Indian Government takes his cue from the Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer regarding the heads of revenue and expenditure which he thinks 
appropriate for this country. May I ask him also to cast his eyes casually 
to the farther East and see whether that country also imitates the example 
of the United Kingdom? Turning a few pages over, I find in this very 
book a financial statement of the neighbouring Republic of France. Com- 
paring the two, I see a strange contrast between the heads of revenue 
in that country and in England. Now, the reason why I have drawn atten- 
tion to these facts is this. England is not India. England is a centralised 
industrial country, while India is at the present moment at the threshold 
of an industrial life, and all taxation must not only take the view of what 
taxes you wish to impose, but also take account of how those taxes will 
affect the objective you have in view. Now, we are all agreed that so 
far as this country is concerned, its purchasing power is at the minimum 
and, in order to increase the purchasing power, we have to industrialise 
agriculture and develop our industries. If, therefore, your taxation pro- 
posals cut across the growing nascent industries of this country, then you 
are offending against the fundamental principle upon which your taxation 
proposals should be based. We, therefore, say, as my Honourable friend. 
Sir Abdur Rahim, has pointed out, that your proposals to tax machinery 
and raw cotton imported into this countrv are on that ground indefensible. 
(Mr. H. P. Mody : “Hear, hear.") Further, we have been confronted 
with the epidemic of deficits in the Riailway Department, in the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department and in all the spending Departments of the 
Government. I was reading a cable which came to this country from 
overseas in which it was stated that it was proposed in the United 
Kingdom to separate all the commercial departments from the administra- 
tive departments and that it was further proposed to reduce the freights 
and fares of the railways in order to make them more popular and more 
paying. Now, the policy of the Government of India for several years 
has been,— there is a deficit of so many crores in the railways, therefore 
raise the freights. But may I ask that there is the other alternative 
which the Government of India might have tried with perhaps greater 
advantage, namely,— there is a deficit of eight crores or nine crores, let 
us reduce the freight. Applying the same argument to the Posts Mid 
Telegraphs, perhaps the same panacea might also resulF in the balancing 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Budget. For the last 12 years, the policy of 
the Government of India, to my knowledge, has been, whenever there is 
a deficit, raise the freights and the fares and the postal rates. About ten 
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years back, we were told that the postal rates were being increased for 
the purpose of increasing the number of village post offices. Some of my 
Honourable friends, who occupy these Benches, may remember the promise 
made. Today we have been told that the village post offices are no longer 
a paying proposition and the money that has been raised from the tax- 
payers in the form of postage has gone to increase the salary of the peons 
and overseers and the rest. My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, is staring 
at me, but may I point out to him that the other day, when he pleaded 
for the increase in the emoluments of the various labouring classes, he 
had fallen into a very serious mistake. He said that India has taken 
part in the International Labour Conference and Bureau and had subscribed 
to the Washington Convention. He might have also cast an eye upon 
the efficiency and the output of the Indian labourer as compared with 
the efficiency and the output of the labourer in Japan, Germany or England 
and then compared the wages of the two countries. It is all very well to 
pull one way, but also consider that there is the other side of the picture 
which is also well worthy of examination. If I were in the place of the 
Honourable the Finance Member, the first thing I would commit India 
to is a five year plan, an intensive plan for the industrialisation of the 
country and for the intensive production of wealth, thereby raising the 
purchasing power of the people and producing more wealth in the country 
and that would be a very right thing for the Honourable the Finance 
Member to do. The Finance Member is perhaps thinking with me on that 
point, but is conscious of his helplessness. 

Some years ago, I came across an extremely picturesque and piquant 
note written by Lord Ourzon, when he was Viceroy of India, on depart- 
mentalism, and there lie complained that one Honourable Member ran 
his Department and the other Honourable Members had not even a chance 
of peeping into the arcana of his office, even through the key hole. That 
is the water tight compartmental system under which the Government of 
India at present work and it may be for that reason that the Government 
of India is not so efficient as it might be if there was a real collective 
responsibility of the character we have always been insisting upon. 
Honourable Members on this side of the House, during the last few days, 
have been complaining of the staggering outflow of gold from this country. 
My friend, Mr. Kyaw Mvint, this morning pointed out that whether you 
regard it as a commodity or a precious metal, the outflow of gold, unchecked 
and uncontrolled by the Government, is indefensible. I look upon the 
storage of gold in this country as a currency metal, as the ultimate 
currency of almost all countries of the world, having a readily convertible 
value and, therefore, next door to currency. In that light I deprecate the 
outflow of gold and, it is in that light, I say, as Mr. Ghuznavi has just 
now pointed out, even the country overflowing with gold has recently 
placed an embargo upon the export of that metal. Other countries have 
placed a similar embargo before and I do riot see why the Government of 
India should be reluctant to place an embargo upon the outflow of gold, 
seeing that no less than 107 crores of rupees have already gone out of the 
country, and seeing further that the Honourable the Finance Member has 
already admitted on a previous occasion that a quantity of the imports 
have been purchased at the expense of the gold which was the people's 
reserve. I, therefore, submit that the Finance Member should certainly 
have carried out the suggestions made from this side of the House in his 
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taxation proposals. It is not yet too late. I remember that in the first 
Assembly when the then Finance Member was subjected to a volley of 
criticism from this side, he immediately approached Leaders and said: 
^'Let us now sit down and revise our taxation proposals.” A sort of informal 
Select Committee sat in which the taxation proposals were examined and 
revised. I do not think it is too late for the Honourable the Finance 
Member to follow the example of his distinguished predecessor. We are 
prepared to help the Finance Member to tide over his difficulty, much as 
we may regret the narrow vision of the Finance Member which seems 
merely to point to one fact and one fact only, regardless of other factors 
in the situation, namely, ”1 wish to balance my Budget and damn the 
rest.” Now, I submit, that is the narrow view of departmentalism which 
we deprecate and I would ask the Honourable the Finance Member to 
take some of us into confidence and see whether we cannot thresh out a 
reasonable proposal in which the immediate needs of the Government 
would be reconciled with the necessity of the people. There is one word 
more and I have done. For the last two years and more, we have been 
subjected to a series of taxation and we have been told that this tax is a 
very good one, or at any rate is justifiable, because it is a tax which is 
levied also in the United Kingdom. Members on this side of the House 
wish once more to emphasize what they have said before that what may 
be right in England is not necessarily right in this country and that we 
want the principle of taxation to be enunciated with a peculiar and parti- 
cular reference to the system of life in this country and the development 
which this country needs and the condition of the people and the object 
which we have in view, of promoting trade, industries and commerce of 
this country, upon which the taxation proposals of the Honourable the 
Finance Member fall unequally and heavily. 

Several Honourable Members: I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chettv): The 
Chair is prepared to accept the closure if it is the pleasure of the House 
that the question be now put. In view of the fact that it is a late hour 
in the day and that the House would like to listen to the reply of the 
Honourable the Finance Member, the Chair would ask the Finance Member 
to reply to the debate the first thing tomorrow morning. The question is 
that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
16th March, 1988 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. K. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty). in the Chair. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL—contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
House will now resume discussion of the motion that the Indian Finance 
Bill be taken into consideration. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : (Loud 
Applause.) Sir, it is always rather a cold-blooded affair to wind up a debate 
after a night's interval, but a night's interval gives one an opportunity for 
calm reflection and I hope on the other hand it has perhaps restored the 
energy of my Honourable friends opposite and that, therefore, I can count- 
on their attentive bearing to everything I have to say. Sir, a Finance 
Member who has to sit immoveable in his place during three days of general 
discussion is apt to indulge in philosophical reflections, and I have had 
ample Opportunity during the last three days for doing so. There has 
passed through my mind, Sir, a certain story that is told of Dr. Johnson. 
He was taken by a lady tc see the performance of a dancing bear. The 
lady at the end of it said that she thought that the bear had not danced 
very well. Dr. Johnson said: “Madam, the marvel is, not that the bear 
did not dance well, but that it danced at all." Sir, I think in present * 
circumstances the marvel is, not that the Budget has balanced in a manner 
which does not please all Honourable Members of the House, but that it 
has balanced at all. (Applause.) And, Sir, I would point another moral 
from that little tale. I listened with a great deal of sympathy to my 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, when he voiced the feelings of 
many Honourable Members opposite — feelings which must halve been 
present to their minds on many occasions during the past few years — as to. 
the unsatisfactory nature of the present constitution. He craved indul- 
gence from us who sit here on the Treasury Benches for Honourable 
Members opposite if they approached the matter with a certain feeling 
of irresponsibility. Sir, I am very conscious of the failings of the present 
constitution and of the difficult position of Honourable Members opposite. 

In that connection I was reading the other day the report of the last 
debate of the House of Commons on reforms in India, and I was very 
much struck by one passage, in a speech made by Lord Eustace Percy. 
He saidi 

, "One thing that the expegfepee of conetitution-builders has shown from the 
^gumfng of time is that an etoeteg person is a public danger unless he has fairly imxni- 
before hii eyes the hope,#*proapect, or the fear of becoming responsible for 
ferrying out what he bag taJSM about on the floor of the Legislature. I say 
responsible 9 ip the moral s|p«f^t he has to take on the job. 

(Applause.) V 1 

( IM7 ) 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): "A public danger”? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Now, Sir, 1 do not wish to 
suggest, as my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, has just inter- 
polated, that he or anyone else is a public danger; and indeed that leads 
me to what I was going to say. Taking again the moral from my little 
story, 1 think, if one reflects on what has happened in the last two or 
three years, the marvel is, not that the constitution has not worked always 
very satisfactorily, but that it has worked at all (Laughter) and that we 
hav-e been able to get out of these debates oil a series of extremely difficult 
Budgets really valuable discussions and that we on this side have been 
able to get valuable help from the Honourable Members opposite. Sir, 
I wish to give full credit to all Honourable Members opposite who have 
helped us in this matter, particularly in the matter of retrenchment which 
lias been our main task during the last few years. Hjowever, Sir, that is 
something of a digression and, as the French say, we must get on to our 
sheep — those poor sheep, both white and brown, who are now so closely 
shorn, as my Honourable friend, the Leader of the European Group, re- 
minded us, when he started the ball of this very long debate rolling about 
ten days ago. Sir, the value of a debate of this kind to one stating the 
Government case is partly that it gives one useful suggestions, and partly 
that it does reveal whether one’s own statement of the position has been 
liable to misunderstanding. 

There is one particular form of misunderstanding with which I wish 
to deal at the outset and that is the misunderstanding that I have endea- 
voured to present too bright a picture of the present position, I 
endeavoured to put before the House certain facts which seemed to me 
to throw an extremely interesting light upon the position, but I was not 
attempting, — as my Honourable friend from Burma, whose name I will 
not venture to attempt to pronounce, because I have not acquired that 
admirable fluency in a foreign language which I so much admired in him — 
there was no attempt in my speech to argue a case. He said that in 
certain passages I supported his own case. I am very glad he should 
have a case, but I was not defending any particular thesis in giving the 
figures which I put before the House. I wanted Honourable Members to 
consider them, because they do throw a valuable light on the situation 
and have an important bearing on our judgment of the present position 
and our expectation for the future. If any Honourable Member thinks 
that I failed to appreciate the serious nature of the situation and particu- 
larly the very grave difficulty into which all the agricultural classes have 
been pul, I would just like to read a very short passage from the speech 
which I myself made at Ottawa. I said this : 

“ The figures sufficiently indicate how difficult the position of the small cultivator 
has become. For the prices which he is now realizing for his ‘ money crops * are in 
many cases only about a half of the pre-war prices while his fixed charges have probably 
in most cases increased and the cost of his necessary purchases is much higher. The 
margin of cash which he can realize is thus totally inadequate to meet his needs. In 
these circumstances, he is forced either to restrict his own consumption of the foodstuffs 
which he produces or to part with any property which he may have (cash savings, gold 
and silver articles, eto.) or to get more deeply into debt.” 

That. Sir, I think, is still a true account of the position.. But I think 
that the figures which I qoofcwi do tend to show that so far there has not 
been any very striking restriction of consumption in the necessaries 
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of life. I think the Conclusion which must be drawn for the premises on 
which I drew the former conclusion still holds good. I think the 
conclusion which must be drawn is that in the main the poor culti- 
vator has been able to keep up his purchases by refraining from paying 
his rent, by refraining from paying interest on his debts and by in- 
curring further indebtedness. I think that must be the case and it 
leads one to this thought that there will undoubtedly be an after- 
math from the present crisis which will require very serious consideration 
and I think, as I have always thought, that one of the main problems 
before those who have any responsibility for guiding the life of this country 
will be the problem of dealing with agricultural indebtedness, that vast 
load which hangs over such a great proportion of the cultivators of this 
country and which must rob them of the incentive which they should have 
to improve their own position. Sir, I wish no one to be under any mis- 
understanding as to my appreciation of the seriousness of that position. 
But the point that I want to make is this. At present we, who are 
responsible for the public finance, cannot be deflected from our course by 
sympathetic and sentimental considerations. Even if we wish to deal 
with that problem or any of those problems now, conditions are not such 
that we can take any measures to deal with them. Our task at present 
is to preserve the financial existence of the country. Our task is to keep 
the ship afloat. We cannot at present think of grandiose plans for the 
future. Our struggle to preserve existence needs all our energies and 
that, I think, Sir, accounts for the fact why perhaps in the speech which 
L made presenting the present Budget I dealt rather with the purely 
financial aspects and did not enlarge upon other problems, because it is 
the purely financial problem which, as I said, must occupy all our atten- 
tion at the present moment. If in presenting the case I tried to call 
attention to some of the bright spots, I do not think that anyone can 
fairly criticise me for that. The thing that really matters is not so much 
what one says as the action upon which one decides. And when we come 
to action, it is a curious fact that my critics and I seem to change our roles 
for whereas I say that the situation is still so serious that we cannot afford 
to relax any of the emergency measures which we have taken, they, on 
their side, seem to argue that the time has come when I ought to take a 
risk. Sir, I prefer my own view of the situation. I feel that so far as 
action is concerned, there is nothing that I could have proposed which 
would in any way have approached what is necessary to deal with the 
present situation other than what I have proposed in the Budget which I 
have presented to the House. 

Now, Sir, dealing with various points that have been raised, I do not 
wish to take much time of the House in dealing with the well-worn 
subject of the export of gold. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, 
made a very short and clear speech on the matter which showed me that, 
in spite of the long explanation which I gave of the position in my Budget 
speech, there is still a great deal of misunderstanding about the situation. 
My Honourable friend complained that we have not prohibited the export 
of gold and he accused us of being parties to a policy of dissipating the 
resources of the country. Now, Sir, if my Honourable friend had studied 
what I had said, he would have found that, taking the. 15 months to the 
ond of December last, out of the proceeds of goid which had been sold 
worth 80 millions sterling, Government had actually acquired 70 millions, 
having acquired that 70 millions sterling, it could equally have acquired 
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and held an equivalent amount of the gold. From our point of view ai 
present, as a fhatter of fact, it is equally valuable, at least so we think 
to hold sterling balances as to hold actual gold. Having acquired tha 
70 millions, we could not sit upon it. We are bound, at least as regardi 
a great part of it, to go through the process of what my' Honourable 
friend calls dissipating it, because we have certain current requirement! 
. to meet. Even if we had prohibited the export of gold and bought tha 
80 million pounds of gold ourselves, we still would have had to part witl 
about 35 million pounds worth of it in order to provide ourselves witl 
funds to meet our sterling requirements. We should also, have had t< 
part with a further balance of ten millions of it in order to meet th< 
demands which would have come to us as currency authority from private 
individuals who wanted to acquire sterling balances. So it is only th( 
balance of about 35 millions that we could have been able to retain 
That we could quite well, according to our present policy, have retainec 
but, instead of retaining it in the form of gold, we have used it to re-pai 
our maturing loans in London and to strengthen our currency reserve 
and treasury balance in the form of sterling. Therefore, there has beer 
no process of dissipation. We could, I quite admit, have got all that gold 
but having got it we could not have held it unless we had departec 
entirely from our present position by putting an embargo on all foreigi 
exchange transactions and prohibiting the country from importing more 
goods than the amount which the value of our exports of merchandise 
would have supported. That would have meant the restriction of oui 
-imports for the current year to something like 80 crores. Well, Sir, i 
our imports had been restricted to 80 crores, our customs revenue woulc 
have fallen from something over 50 crores tc something like 25 crores 
and I leave Honourable Members opposite to form their own conclusion! 
as to what our position would have been if that had happened. Sir, ir 
this matter we have to face realities. We cannot be guided by an) 
sentimental affection for preserving the country’s holding of gold, and 1 
would put it again to the House that the whole question is whether at a 
time like this, when the value of the merchandise which the country car 
export is reduced to such a terribly low level, it is not legitimate for the 
country to help itself through that period by drawing upon its reserves. 
I still maintain that that is a legitimate use of such reserves. But 1 
also realise that it is a process which cannot go on indefinitely, and as 
I made quite clear in my own presentation of the position to the House, 
if the present depressed level of the world’s demand for India’s commodi- 
ties and the present depressed level of prices of these commodities conti- 
nues, then we shall be faced with a problem of extreme gravity which 
will make it necessary for us to overhaul the whole position. . We must 
be ready to meet that sort of crisis, but for the present let us at least 
congratulate ourselves that we have come without disaster through oui 
troubles up to this point, and that not only have we done that, but have 
greatly strengthened the financial position of India in the world. 

Now, Sir, I think perhaps the best speech that I can take as a guide 
through all the subjects that have been raised is the speech made by my 
Honourable friend, the Leader of the Independent Party. He asked me 
in the first place, what did I mean by sound finance? Well, Sir, in the 
first place I mean something quite different from unsound finance. 
(Laughter.) I mean something quite different from, let us say, what 
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has been happening in the United States of America, where the floating 
debt of the Government has been increased during. the current financial 
year by no less than 8,000,000,000 dollars; and that is because they have 
not tackled the task of balancing their Budget. Now, Sir, a country in 
the position of the United States, a strong creditor position, the owner of 
the largest stocks of gold in the world, a country in that position can 
perhaps take risks. I think recent events have shown that they have 
gone very near the limit of the risks which they can safely take. But 
for us in this country to take risks of that kind would be absolute 
madness. Therefore, by sound finance I mean a policy which provides 
for paying out of the income of each year the expenditure of each year, 
a policy which does not mean borrowing to meet, current expenditure. And 
I would, remind. Honourable Members that If there is a temptation ' to 
follow a policy of that kind and to shirk our immediate difficulties 
in that way, that does not mean that you get out of the difficulties. What 
you are doing is simply to put upon the tax-payer of tomorrow a burden 
which should properly be met by the tax-payer of today; and as Honour- 
able Members opposite are likeiy to have a much closer connection with 
the responsibilities for dealing with the tax-payers of tomorrow, I suggest 
that they would be wise to let us incur the odium of taking the proper 
sum from the tax-payer of today. 

Now, Sir, again by sound finance I mean finance, — I do not mean 
everything else in the world, agriculture, religion and all the other sub- 
jects that have been dealt with in this general discussion (Laughter), — 
and, therefore, primarily one must talk about finance, and finance un- 
fortunately is a hard-hearted, unsentimental subject. At the same time 
I quite agree with my Honourable friend that the financial position 
depends on the general economic development of the country, and that 
to consider nothing but raising taxes is to take a narrow view of the 
situation. But I cannot agree with my Honourable friend that Govern- 
ment have been doing nothing towards increasing the productivity of the 
country. He said I think that no serious attempts had been made to 
increase the productive power of the country. Now, we had quoted to 
us in. this debate the review which Sir Walter Layton made of the finances 
of India, and I shall have myself occasion to turn again to that very 
excellent review. But I would remind my Honourable frierid of one 
important passage in the chapter summarising the financial situation. Sir 
Walter Layton, Honourable Members will recollect, anticipated a con- 
siderable expansion of the revenues of this country and the reasons which 
he gave for that he stated as follows : 

“On the other hand, there are reasons for thinking that the economic development of 
India in the next tenyosrs should be much more rapid than in the last decade, Several 
gigantic irrigation proiects which will bring millions of acres under cultivation are now 
nearing completion in Sind, the Punjab and Madras. Railways are being extended as fast 
as funds permit. The requirements of a rapidly developing motor transport have 
necessitated the constitution of a standing committee on roads whose efforts undoubtedly 
will result in an improvement and extension cf the road system. Three harbours, 
Vhagapatam, Cochin and Tuticorin which aro in course of construction will bo opened for 
traffic before long. It is to bo expoctod that with this economic progross foreign trade* 
which is extremely low p^r head, will substantially increase and with it the yield of 
Customs. ” 

Now, Sir, all these facts are of course very well known to every Mem- 
ber ot this House and they will also compare with that expectation the 
facts which have actually transpired in the last three or four years since 
Sir .Walter. Layton wrote that report. But the point that I want to make 
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is this that these are the obvious ways in which the Government, of a 
country like India can help to increase the economic productivity of the 
country ; and I do maintain that in the past years the Government, chiefly 
of course the Provincial Governnhents, have been very active in that 
direction. But what is the result today? We unfortunately are in the 
middle of a terrible crisis of depression in which the whole effort of every 
one, who is engaged in bringing about an improvement in the situation 
is not to increase production but rather to restrict it. And in those 
circumstances the task of doing anything to improve the economic pro- 
ductivity of the country is practically, in present conditions, an impossible 
one. Now, Sir, the whole future of the world’s demand for agricultural 
products, all the questions of what is necessary in order that India should 
keep her place as supplier of primary products, all these are difficult and 
important Questions which need a great deal of study and care. But 
there is one general line of development which, I think, has always been 
supported by Honourable Members opposite and that is that it is neces- 
sary to raise the standard of life in India, and that that can best be done 
bv supplementing agricultural production with industrial development. 
Well, Sir, I agree that that is necessary to raise the standard of life in 
India, and that for this purpose there must be some supplementary 
industrial development. But I do not think that we can be accused in the 
last two years of not having dealt with the demands which have been 
made for measures much advocated by Honourable Members opposite for 
increasing and stimulating the industrial development of the country. A 
study of the figures showing how imports, for instance, of cotton piece- 
goods, have declined in relation to the internal production of the country 
is very instructive. I gave those figures last year. I do not propose to 
repeat them. But apart from that we have endeavoured to do something 
in the way of making an even balance by also helping the development 
of agricultural enterprise, and I think we may claim that the increased 
duties imposed on sugar have very definitely helped in that direction and 
have created one small bright spot in the midst of all the agricultural 
depression during the last two years. I would like to add that our pro- 
posal in regard to the small duty that we imposed on raw cotton is also 
a measure tending in that direction, and I hope that it will continuously 
influence the Indian mills to look to Indian cotton when they require long 
staple cotton, and will help to encourage the Indian agriculturist to produce 
that cotton. (Hear, hear.) On that particular point I strongly disagree 
with my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, who quoted that as one of 
the bad taxes which have been imposed during the last two years. That, 
Sir, is what I claim that the Government have done, but my point, which 
I have already made, is that in a crisis like the present there is very little 
opportunity for helpful work, our whole efforts being required just to keep 
our heads above water. Nevertheless, as I pointed out in my Budget 
speech, we think in certain respects that the time is coming when we can 
turn our thoughts again to constructive work, because at least we have 
created one of the conditions which would justifv such a policy, the 
condition of cheap money and the improvement * of the Government’s 
credit. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, asked me a question 
as to what we should consider as sound economic schemes. I find it * 
difficult question to answer precisely, if, for example, he wants to know 
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whether one would consider it justifiable to finance road development from 
loan funds, I must say that the whole matter must be examined on its 
merits. I should not go so far as to lay down as an absolute rule that eaoh 
particular project must itself pay a direct return of sufficient revenue to 
pay interest on the capital which has been used to finance it. But on 
general lines one must be satisfied that capital expenditure is going to 
increase the economic productivity of the country. Otherwise one 
is increasing the burden of interest without increasing the means 
by which that interest can be met. That is the main principle which 
must always be observed, and having listened to what my Honourable 
friend said on the question of the burden of the public debt, I am sure 
that he will agree with that general principle. 

Then my Honourable friend turned to the expenditure side. He was 
quite right in doing so. Naturally, in times like this, one cannot look 
to meet one's troubles merely by raising taxation. He complained as 
regards expenditure that our Budget was nothing but debt charges and 
army expenditure, and practically nothing else. Well, Sir, of course we 
all know that. But I would remind my Honourable friend that it is an 
unfair way, if I may say so, of presenting the case, because the position 
of the Central Budget depends entirely on the division of constitutional 
functions between the Centre and the Provinces. If one has to consider 
the public expenditure of India, one must put together the expenditure of 
the Provincial Budgets and of the Central Budget. It is obviously true 
that the main task of the Central Government is to provide for defence 
and for the service of the debt of India, and that being so it is impossible 
to avoid a position to which my Honourable friends called attention. My 
Honourable friend then went on to criticise — I shall deal with army 
expenditure later — the burden of the country’s debt. I confess that I was 
surprised to hear him take that line, because I thought that, if there was 
one thing about which every one "agreed in regard to the public finances 
of India, it was that the burden of the public debt of India is an extra* 
ordinarily light one. In fact I am quite certain that there is no country 
in the world which is in a position at all comparable with India in that 
respect. I publish every year with the Explanatory Memorandum produced 
by the Financial Secretary a statement showing the various interest bearing 
obligations of the Government and the assets which we hold against them. 
The figures are, I believe, well known to Honourable Members. But when 
niy Honourable friend talks about the terrible burden of debt, I would 
asli him to study again Table IV in the same pamphlet which analyses 
the interest payments of the Government of India, and I would remind 
him that the total net interest payments are now brought down to a 
figure of 10, 79, 00, (XX) and that that includes a sum of 2,55,00,000 repre- 
senting the bonus on cash certificates which formerly was not included. 
If I allow for the difference iu comparing various years made by the fact 
that since 1930 we have followed principles of sound finance as regards 
those cash certificates, I find that the total net interest payment this 
year is something like a crore lower than it has ever been during the 
period from 1921 which is the period covered by this table. It is steadily 
coming down, and, of course, as I explained to the House in my Budget 
Speech, the result of our conversion operations will be to bring it down 
still further. I feel, Sir, that that is just the one feature in the picture 
of public finances in India today of which we may be proud. 

Now, Sir, turning to the Army, various types of criticisms have been 
made. There are those people who merely tell us that army expenditure 
has got to come down to 30 crores. Well, that is not a very useful form 
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of criticism. No doubt it is a very desirable objective but it is quite 
obvious that it cannot be attained in the immediate future, so that, in 
delation to our financial trouble of 1933-34, it has very little value. What 
we ore considering now is what taxes we ought to raise in order to meet 
the financial expenditure of 1933-34. Then, another form of criticism has 
been the detailed criticism advanced by my Honourable friend from 
Madras, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar who raised special points, as regards 
two particular branches of the service. Those points will certainly be 
most carefully examined and I will put them before the army authorities 
and ascertain what substance there is in them and what can be done on 
the lines suggested by my Honourable friend. ’Then, another type of 
criticism was that advanced by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, 
who referred again to Sir Walter Layton’s Report. I shall come baok to 
his particular line of attack afterwards, but in case of army expenditure 
1 would remind him that Sir Walter Layton, having advanced the view 
that army expenditure was too high, forecasted that it would be possible 
within ten years to reduce it to 45 crores after eliminating the expendi- 
ture incurred in defence on Burma which he estimated at three crores. 
Therefore, lie was reckoning on what would be the -equivalent today of 
•an Army Budget of 48 crores, but that it would take ten years to arrive 
at that result, but we Lave got to a figure of 1,80,00,000 below that in 
three years. Therefore, Sir, if Sir Walter Layton is to be quoted as an 
authority for criticising the Government, I think we have a very 
effective answer indeed. Then, my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, advanced another line of thought. He argued that we might 
take the United Kingdom as a standard and that as they had increased 
their expenditure on the Army Vote only by 30 per cent, since, before the 
War, we ought to be content with a similar increase of 30 per cent., which 
would mean an Army Budget of about 40 crores. I have only just got 
some detailed figures on this question and I cannot give the House any 
•digested summary of these figures, but I would just remind my Honour- 
able friend of certain facts. In the first place, our Army Budget, as he 
well knows, includes expenditure, on the Air Force: if that expenditure 
is included, the comparison is : in the United Kingdom in 1914 it was 
28$ millions and in 1933, £55 millions, or an increase of nearly 100 per 
cent. In the case of India, the increase is from 29 crores to 46$ crores, 
an increase of 58 per cent. If w r e eliminate the Air Force expenditure 
and say that that is quite a different matter which has nothing to do with 
the Army, as I think my Honourable friend suggested, then we have in 
England an increase from £28$ millions to 38 millions, and in India an 
increase from 29 crores to about 44$ crores. But' there arc other things 
to be taken into account. The Army Budget in India includes the 
expenditure on war pensions — a matter of 1$ crores. In the British 
Budget that is homo under a different head: my Honourable friend, I 
am sure, knows that the war pension liability in’ England is £50 million 
sterling per annum. So he ought to eliminate that also which would 
bring our expenditure for purposes of comparison down to 43 crores. 
Then, as regards non-effective charges, they have increased very much 
indeed. In India, they have increased by about 340 lakhs, whereas in 
the British Budget they Lave increased by £4 millions; that represents 
about the same proportion of increase. But the main point that I want 
to make is this: my Honourable friend argued that the British Armv 
was not ready for war before 1914, whereas the Indian Armv was always 
ready for war. I really do not know how my Honourable friend came to 
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make a statement of that kind. The one thing which stood out in the 
history of the War was the complete readiness of the small British 
Expeditionary Force to take the field immediately. It was small, but it 
was tlie most perfectly equipped and the most perfectly trained army that 
took the field: whereas the Indian Army, before the War, — again, I am 
sure, my Honourable friend knows this — was organised on a system 
which proved itself absolutely unfitted for conditions of modem warfare. 
My Honourable friend knows that they had in the cavalry a system 
known as the Silladar system which meant really that the Colonel of every 
regiment was a small contractor who produced the unit at a certain cost 
for the Army. The same system, prevailed in the greater part of the 
infantry. It was found, and the army authorities were unanimous about 
it, that they could not possibly go back to that system after the War, 
and that change in the system accounted for a greater part of the increase 
in the army expenditure. If Honourable Members opposite wish to go 
into the question of army expenditure on the basis of the question of 
whether the country is getting good value for the Army as compared with 
what it was getting before the War, then the army authorities have got 
nothing to fear. There is no chance, I am quite convinced of that, of 
finding economies in that direction. You have got to face the fact that 
if you want a substantial reduction in army expenditure, you have got to 
do with a smaller Army. That may be necessary. I am not going to 
deal with that question. But that is what has got to be faced if it is 
desired to alter the whole basis of expenditure in India by a substantial 
reduction in military expenditure. 

Turning to other expenditure, I must confess that 1 was somewhat 
disappointed with my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahims speech. I 
had prepared for him the fullest information that I could. I had prepared 
also for a detailed, attack. I found that my labours were wasted. He 
went very hastily through the whole position and contented himself with 
what I think I must describe as the most slovenly of all the economiser’s 
methods, the method of a lump cut. He told us thatl they were going to 
decide in his Party what lump cut must be made and that then they 
were going to reduce our taxation provision accordingly. It is impossible 
to deal with the matter in that sort of way, and I do maintain that we 
have established our ease, that so far as economies without filtering the 
whole system on which the Government is carried on can be effected, we 
have got very near the limit of what is possible and equally near the limit 
of what Honourable Members opposite were able to recommend. As I 
have said, if we are to face a new level of values, a new level of public 
revenue in India, then this Whole problem may have to be considered 
again in quite a different way. But for the present as long as we feel 
that it is not necessary to face such a desperate expectation, then I 
maintain that our economy measures have been all that can reasonably be 
demanded of the Government or that can be reasonably performed. In 
the meanwhile, I await with some equanimity this sword, or possibly 
I may say this axe, of Damocles hanging over my head. 

I have only two more points to make and I shall have finished. I am 
afraid I have kept the House for a long time. The whole question really 
which we have to consider, the whole basis of the attack is whether taxa- 
tion at its present level is an intolerable burden. There the point perhaps 
was made most clearly by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi. who 
relied again on Sir Walter Layton’s Report. I think mv Honourable 
friend would have presented a truer picture if he had quoted a little more 
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fully from Sir Walter Layton’s Report. Sir Walter Layton pointed out, 
quite truly, that military expenditure in India bears a very large propor- 
tion to the total expenditure; and he gave some very arresting figures 
illustrating that poipt. But he went on to say : 

“ There is another figure to be considered, and that is the ratio which the total taX 
revenue collected in India for both central and local purposes bears to the total nations) 
income of the country* 

T aking the preceding figures as basis, the ratio of total taxation to national income in 
Ind ia is only about six per cent. If the more pessimistic estimates of the national income 
per head in India, which place ifc at about 80 rupees, are correct, the taxation percentage 
works out at about eight per cent. In Britain the proportion is about 20 per cent. It is 
perhaps even more significant that the ratio in Japan, which is an oriental country with a 
population whose standard of living is low, is also about 20 per oent.] It is dear, therefore, 
that in comparison with other countries, the proportion of the income of the nation which 
is taken by the tax gatherer is low.** 

And he then goes on to say: 

1 ‘ But though the population of India consists in the main of extremely poor people 
it is at the same time a country in which there are large accumulations of wealth on which 
the burden of government rests very lightly. In spite of the widespread poverty in India 
I see no reason to doubt that the public revenues of India can be substantially increased 
without taxation becoming intolerable, provided that its incidence is adjusted to the 
capacity of tax payers to pay, and that heavy additional burdens axe not put upon 
primary necessities.** 

Now, Sir, of course the picture has changed since Sir Walter Layton 
wrote those words, and I have no doubt that the national income valued 
on today’s prices will be lower than he took. The burden of taxation 
has also been increased, and, in making those increases, I think we can 
fairly claim that we have distributed them evenly over the sources of 
wealth of the rich and over the necessities of the poor, and the figures 
which I have shown at least demonstrate this, that, so far at any rate, 
the taxation upon necessities of the poor has not resulted in any substan. 
tial decrease in consumption. Now, Sir, I would remind the House that 
Sir Walter Layton, after having expressed the view that it was necessary 
to find more money for beneficial expenditure, propounded a scheme, 
according to which, with the growth of revenue, particularly of customs 
revenue, the Central Government would be able to part with something 
like 12 chores for the benefit of the provinces, — and I would remind 
Members of this, because it is an important point which has a bearing on 
future discussions which are coming very near on the question of Federal 
Finance, — while he estimated that the Central Government could part 
with 12 crores of revenue, he estimated that the Provincial Governments, 
out of their own present resources, would help themselves to the extent 
of 24 crores. His ideas were, — and I am sure they will not be very 
popular ideas, — that a great deal of money could be raised in the form of 
agricultural income-tax and death duties. Those were two of his chief 
weapons. I do not wish to discuss them on their merits, but if Sir Walter 
Layton is to be quoted as an authority in criticising our present position, 
then I do think it is fair to sav that he deliberately came to the conclu- 
sion that the burden of taxation at present was not unduly heavy and that 
it was capable of considerable expansion . . ; . . 

Sir Abdur R a h im (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): 
What in his estimation is the average income per head of the Ifcdiari 
population? 
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Tfte Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir Walter Layton took thje 
figure of Rs. 80 per head per annum. 

Now, Sir, there is one other broad general consideration about the 
burden of taxation which I want to put particularly to my friends who 
engage in business. We are so often told that taxation is an unbearable 
burden on commercial enterprise, and that it is checking commercial enter- 
prise today, and that, therefore, we should be wise to lighten that burden 
and we should gain more revenue by doing so I put it to every one 
present here today who is actively engaged in business, — I put this point 
to him, — does the, fact, that he has to pay now five or ten per cent, more 
income-tax than he had to pay before 1931, carry any weight at all in his 
decision as to whether he will undertake a particular piece of business or 
not? Is not his business activity today entirely hampered by the posi- 
tion of the world, by the lack of markets, by the uncertainty of the future 
courses of prices? I am quite certain that every man who sits here today 
and who really honestly answers that question will say that, although in 
normal times the comparative burdens of taxation between one country 
and another might have some influence on whether one undertook busi- 
ness in one particular country or another, we are now in the midst of 
difficulties of such a tremendously greater nature that these questions pf 
taxation carry practically no weight at all. Sir, I feel sure that that 

will really be the view of every man present here today. I would then 

go on from that and put to my friends who are engaged in business the 
consideration which I put in one of the closing paragraphs of my Budget 
Speech, where I argued that from the point of view of business it was 
more in their interests that we should preserve conditions of sound finance 
in India, that we should keep Government credit high so that Govern- 
ment could borrow at very low rates of interest, that we should keep 
money cheap so that people would eventually become encouraged to invest 
money in industrial enterprises, and that that was the one sound way of 
seeking for an outlet from the present vicious circle; but that if we relax 

our efforts, if we take risks about the Government credit, if we see Gov- 

ernment Securities again falling and rates of interest going up, that is 
going to do them much more harm in the long run, and further in the long 
run they will suffer much more heavily from the additional taxation which 
it will eventually be necessary to impose in order to recover the ground 
which has been lost. I w’ould invite the attention of Honourable Members 
to the position of two great countries, France and United States, today. 
They have carried on longer than we have without facing the realities of 
the financial situation, and I maintain that their difficulties in the next 
year or two are going to be far greater than anything that we have had 
to encounter, and that if wc had followed that course, we should now not 
merely not have a balanced Budget, but that we should all have been 
ruined together. That, Sir. T feel sure, is not nr. exaggeration of the posi- 
tion, and, therefore, I would ask Honourable Members to consider it on 
its merits, and to consider it not as Members of an irresponsible opposi- 
tion working tinder the present constitution, but as representatives of the 
public who mav very soon have an opportunitv to cross this floor and try 
their own hands at the task which is ours today. Sir, I believe that 
when that dav comes, those who came to curse the present Budget pro- 
posals will remain to bless our firm determination to keep the position 
sound and to avoid put$ipg;Op to the • shoulders • the .tax-payers- of 
tomorrow the burdens which we are asking them to bear today. 
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Hr. President (The Honourable lylr. R, K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Order, order. The question is : 

“ That the pill to fix the duty on Salt manufactured in, or imported by land into» 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff Act, 
18H, to fix maximum ratas of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, further to 
amend the Inlian Stamp Act, 1899, to fix rates of inoome-tax and super-tax* and further 
to amend the Indian Paper Currency Aot, 1923, be taken into consideration." 

The motion was adopted. 


Hr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Before the House takes into consideration the clauses of the BilJ, we can 
.^dispose of the first four : items that stand oil the order paper/ 


THE INDIAN TARIFF (OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT) SUPPLE- 
MENTARY AMENDMENT BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, may I express my regret that I was not in my place to move 
this motion at the commencement of the business of today? Sir, I beg 
to move for leave to introduce a Bill to supplement the Indian Tariff 
(Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Act, 1932. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE PROVINCIAL CRIMINAL LAW SUPPLEMENTING BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I also express 
my regret that I was not in my seat at the commencement 
OON ‘ of th e proceedings. 1 move for leave to introduce a Bill to 
supplement the provisions of the Bengal Public Security Act, 1932, the 
Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act, 1933, the Bombay Special (Emer- 
gency) Powers Act, 1932, the United Provinces Special Powers Act, 1932, 
and the Punjab Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, for certain pur- 
Jrases. 

XT Kyaw Myint (Burma : Non-European) : I do not intend to make a 
speech, but T rise to lodge a formal protest. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban) : A 
formal protest because Burma is left out ! 

Hr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The question is: 

“ That leave be given to introduce a Bill to supplement the provisions of the Bengal 
Public Security Act, 1932, the Bihar and Orissa Public Safotv. Act, 1933, the Bombay 
Special (Emergency) Powers Act, 1932, the United Provinces Special Powors Act, 1932, 
and the Punjab Qriminal Law ( Amendment) Act, 1932, for certain purposes." 

The motion was adopted.. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 



STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 


« : 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The Leader of the House will now make a statement of business for the 
next week. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : I also 
wish to express my regret that I was not in my place at the commence- 
ment of the business today. 

With your permission, I make the usual statement regarding Govern- 
ment business next week. 

As Members already know, the election of Members of the 
Finance Committee and the Committee on Public Accounts 
place on Monday and of the Deputy President on Tuesday. 

During the week motions will also be made for the election 
bers to the following Committees: 

1. Standing Finance Committee for Railways, 

2. Central Advisory Council for Railways, 

3. Standing Committee for Roads, 

4. Standing Committee of the Department of Education, Health 

and Lands, and 

5. Standing Emigration Committee. 

As regards legislative business, on Monday the Honourable the 
Finance Member will move for leave to introduce a Bill to modify and 
to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, 
and, later in the week, he will move that the Bill be taken into consi- 
deration. The Honourable the Commerce Member will move on Monday 
that the Wheat Import Duty (Extending) Bill be taken into’ considers- 
tion; and he will move, as soon as that Bill is passed, that the Cotton 
Textile Industry Protection (Amendment) Bill be taken into considera- 
tion. It is most important that these three Bills should be disposed of 
before the end of the week, for in the event of their becoming law they 
should take effect before the 31st March — the date on which the Acts to 
which they relate will expire. 

In addition to these Bills Government will proceed with the Finance 
Bill, and if there is time, the Honourable the Home Member will move 
that the Provincial Criminal Law Supplementing Bill be taken into con- 
sideration, and Government will proceed with the Bills left over from this 
week. As the legislative programme for the Session is a heavy one, I may 
have to ask you, Sir, during the course of the next week, to direct that 
the Assembly should sit on Saturday, the 25th, for the transaction of 
official business. 


Standing 
will taka 

of Mem- 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL— contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The House will now take up the consideration of the Finance Bill clause 
by clause. For the guidance of Honourable Members it may be stated 
that there is already a ruling from the Chair as regards amendment* 

( 2159 ) 
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which would require the sanction of His Excellency the Governor General 
under the Government of India Act. It has been ruled that no sanction 
<of ; the Governor General will be necessary with regard * to amendments 
which seek to reduce taxation, but that the sanction of the Governor 
General would be necessary only in cases where an amendment seeks to 
.impose a heavier taxation on the tax-payer, and the Chair proposes to 
follow the same ruling. 

The question is that clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. B» Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : I wish to rise to 
.appoint of order. Today I find you have been pleased to permit the 
reversion of the order of the agenda. The agenda has been reversed, and 
we cannot take it up and reverse it again and take up the Finance Bill. 
I thipk the House should adjourn now and a new agenda should be drawn up 
so that we can consider the Finance Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K Shanmukham Chetty): 
The Chair does not think that there is anything hi that point of order at 
all. The question is that clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. M. M&SWOOd Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : There is a new clause to be added before that. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The Chair had itself some difficulty as to when the amendments that 
stand in the name of the Honourable Member, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, 
should be taken up. These amendments seek to introduce certain new 
clauses in the Bill and the Chair would have no objection if it is desired 
that these amendments should first be taken up. Before calling upon the 
Honourable Member to move his amendment No. 1 that stands in the 
jorder paper, the Chair would like to hoar from him how his amendment 
is in order, because he seeks to repeal section 4 of the Indian Finance 
(Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931. This Indian Finance (Supple- 
mentary and Extending) Act, 1931, is not mentioned either in the title or 
in the preamble of the present Bill, and the Chair would, therefore, like to 
know how his amendment is in order. 

Mi. M. Maswood Ahmad: If you will see the title of the Bill, it Bays: 

“ To fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, certain parts 
'df British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 ... . ” 

, My amendment is also to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian 
Tariff Act whether those duties were added in the Indian Tariff Act by 
the Supplementary Act or by any other Act. I want to vary certain 
duties leviable under the Indian Tariff Act — Schedule II of the Tariff Act. 
They were raised by 25 per cent, last year by the emergency measure, 
and I want to revert to the position before 1931. So, I submit that my 
amendment is in order. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : In support 
of what my Honourable friend has said, I would like to draw your atten 
iion to the Statement of Objects and Reasons, where you will find specific 
mention made of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 
1931. I submit, therefore, that the amendment is in order. 
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Mr, D. Cr. Mitchell (Secretary, Legislative Department) : I submit that 
the surcharges are not part of the Indian Tariff Act .... ( Some 

Honourable Members : * ‘Louder please.”) I submit that the surcharges 
arje not part of the Indian Tariff Act. They were imposed under a special 
Act which in no way affects the title or the preamble of the Bill. There 
lias been no intention in the Bill to alter this Indian Finance (Supple- 
mentary and Extending) Act and any question of the alteration of that 
Act has not been sanctioned by His Excellency the Governor General, 
and any amendment of that Act would require his sanction as not coming 
within the sanction already given. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: There is nothing to sanction, because my 
amendment seeks to reduce taxation, and not increase it. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Do 
not the surcharges expire on the Slst March? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: Not under the Supplementary and Extending 
Act. There is no time limit to the surcharges imposed by the Supple- 
mentary and Extending Act. They will be repealed in due course pre- 
sumably by some future Finance Act. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Order, order. All amendments to a Bill which is before the House must 
be within the scope of the Bill. The scope of a Bill is to be . sought not 
in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, but either in the Title to the 
Bill or in the Preamble to the Bill. Honourable Members will observe 
that in the Title and in the Preamble to the present Finance Bill, there 
is no mention of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 
1981. None of the provisions of the present Bill seek to touch 
any of the provisions of the Finance (Supplementary and Extend- 
ing) Act of 1931. The Chair, does not agree with Mr. Mitchell that the 
amendment of the Honourable Member, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, not being 
covered by the sanction given by His Excellency the Governor General, 
would be out of order. If the Chair holds that an amendment is not 
within the scope of a Bill, then the question whether sanction has been 
given or not does not arise. Section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supple- 
mentary and Extending) Act, 1931, which the Honourable Member seeks 
to repeal by his amendment, is, the Chair understands, a section which 
imposes a surcharge of 25 per cent, on certain items leviable to customs 
duty. The Honourable Member’s contention in support of his amend- 
ment, as the Chair understands it, is that he wants to vary the duty 
imposed on certain articles, and since the present Bill seeks to vary the 
duties, his amendment is in order. But, under the Finance Bill, duties 
that are leviable under the Tariff Act of 1894 are sought to be varied, but 
not duties or surcharges levied under the Supplementary and Extending 
Act of 1931. Since this amendment is clearly outside the scope of the 
Bill, the Chair is of the opinion that it is entirely out of order. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: May I draw your attention to clause 3, sub-clause 
(2) which expressly refers to the Indian Finance (Supplementary and 
Extending) Act, 1931 : 

'Notwithstanding anything contained in seotion 4 of the IndianlFi nance Act. 1931» 
or in section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931, the 
additional duties levied imposed, by. those sections shall not be levied on any articles ”, 

And so on. That does seek to make a variation in that Act. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The Chair does not agree with the Honourable Member. The Chair hae 
made it perfectly clear that the scope of a Bill is to be sought either in 
the Title or in the Preamble to the Bill. A proviso, excluding the opera- 
tion of a certain Act in the operative clause, does not enable the Chair 
or the House to find out what the scope of the Bill is. The amendment 
is clearly out of order. 

The same remarks will apply to amendments Nos. 2 and 3 also. Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad. Amendment No. 5. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Sir, I move 

“ That in clause 2 of the Bill, the words 1 one rupee and * be omitted.*' 

We have heard much about salt in the course of the debate. Proceed- 
ings of the previous years are full of facts and figures. So I do not want 
to say anything more. I will only say that India is now worse than it 
was at that time and so, Sir, I want to move this amendment. 

Sir, I move: 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Motion moved: 

“ Tint ia oli m 2 of fch°» Bill, the words ‘ one rupoo and ' be o.nitfced.' ' 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, copying 
the brevity of my Honourable friend, I would say, this amendment will 
cost us 656 lakhs. I cannot afford it. Sir, I oppose it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The question is : 

“ That in clause 2 of the Bill, the words * one rupee and ' be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I move: 

“ That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words * one rupee and four annas ' the words 
4 eight annas' be substituted. ” 

I am sorry I shall not be so brief as my friend from Bihar. At the 
same time I shall not make a lengthy speech. T shall only reiterate 
those points which have been urged year in and year out on the floor of 
the House to the deaf ears of the Treasury Benches. We know that 
however much we may ask for reduction in taxation, the Treasury Benches 
would not yield until they find it advantageous to somebody else except 
the poor tax-payer of India. That is a principle which ought not to guide 
the policy of the Government in matters like this. The destiny of moire 
than 30 crores of people is in the hands of a few foreigners who. have 
come 6,000 miles away. They come here with the avowed object of 
civilising us, of giving us law and order, peace and good government, At 
the same time they also tax our things with which we take our food. To 
tax the breakfast of a people, who have nothing else to eat .but a little 
rice or bread with some vegetable like grass, by taxing salt is a thing 
which is very cruel. Looking to the whole history of -the • salt .duty in 
this country, we find that there has been no consideration ever shoWn to 
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the starving millions of this coimtry. We rem^ryxh^i whenever* there is a 
deficit, the Government come in with a proposal to screw up the salt duty, 
ft wfts- r done several tithes. ' Lookirig so far back as 1846, we find that 
whetf thfe duty oh port to port trade ‘was abolished, the salt tax was raised^ • 
When the cotton import duty was decreased, salt duty was increased. .1 
can multiply instances like this, but I would not tire the patience of the. 
ftoftse bv saying ail these things which must be familiar to every reader., 
of the : history of the salt tax. It was probably in the year 1852, during 
Lord Dalhousie's administration, that we find that imported salt was 
making an* encroachment upon the indigenous industry and there was 
protest. Our philanthropic friends in England, represented . by the Bristol.* 
Chamber of Commerce, submitted a long' petition a few lineil from whicH 
I may be permitted to quote : .• 

11 The price to the consumer here in England is 30 shillings per ton instead of .?I . 
shillings per ton in India and if it- were necessary to abolish the salt tax at hpjne^ft 
appears to your petitioners that tho millions of your Majesty’s subjects in India hctve a 
much stronger claim (/ would draw the special attention oj the Finance Member to thetie 
words) for its remission, in their case wretchedly poor as they are and essentially 
necessary as salt is to their daily sustenance.” .<_■ y,- 

And they conclude by saying: ;,i ’ 

. * ■ .. { ’’ M 4 ' 

“ The merchants, the shop-keepers and tho tradesmen of Liverpool hold it to hje f 
sacred and solemn duty " — and I believe the Honourable the Finance Member also holds this 

to be a sacred and a solemn duty “ of the Government to afford to the people of .thte 

country the same fostering care as is ami ought to be afforded to the people of this 
country.” • 


With this appeal, Sir, I think the Honourable the Finance Member 
and the Members of the Government of India will agree. Sir, it may 
he asked: “How are we to meet the deficit”, ns was observed in' the 
course of the reply to the amendment preceding my amendment. Sir, 
it is not for us. because we have not been taken into their confidence, 
tu find ways and means : it is for the Finance Member and his colleagues 
to find out the ways and means. AH that we can. do here is to place 
before the House the iniquity of a tax which taxes the food of the poor. 
But at the same time, if I am not asking for the total remission of the 
tax or the reduction of the tax by one rupee, I think the figure arrived 
at is one which ought to be accepted in normal times as well as 1 in times 
of distress. If I am to quote an authority on this point, I can do no 
better than quote from a few lines from the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee’s Report which will at once convince the House of the justice of 
the cause I am pleading. Sir, the Taxation Enquiry Committee in their 
report at page 188 say: 

“ There is abundant evidence that the discussions of recent years have insulted in 
much unsettlement of the market, considerable increases of price to the consumer and 

profit to the dealer, with no advantage to the exchequer. Dr. Paranjpye would like to see 
that tKe rate is reduced to about 8 annas in normal times. It is usually the case that the 
consumption increases with the decrease in the duty.” 


IJow, here is the first Senior Wrangler of India who says this— one 
who has never been guilty of being opposed to the Government of India 
in any way arid who is. a. liberal politician and. whose views ought, there- 
fore, to be respected, 'tlieri, Sir, the report goes on: 


tie considers that this, is a legitimate soiirce for increased taxation m ca&e of 
emergency arid wo^ldv. therefore, keep the normal rate very lowy, Also he thinks that any 
reduction m the rate should ^.appreciable. Otherwise it woo Id not benefit the masses 
of the people who My theif dalt in very stnall quantities atj; a time. 
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[Mr. Amar Nath Dutt.] 

Sir, we may go on with amendments tor reducing the salt duty to 12 
annas, to one rupee or even to Rs. 1-2-0, but, Sir, I submit that that will 
not benefit the poor tor whom I am pleading. Sir, I think, unless one 
is too much obsessed by his own self-interest, he will admit that salt 
like water and air ought to be free to every individual. Sir, this country 
of course is favoured by the gods; it is defended on all sides by natural 
barriers of seas and mountains, it had had plenty and more than plenty 
at one time; but, alas, it has been cruelly subjected to famines now — 
more than 30 famines in the course of a century, which is the history of 
the past 200 years of British rule in India ! To what all this can be 
ascribed is for economists and politicians to say, but I must say that the 
effect has been heart-rending, since we find millions of our countrymen 
perish in this country for want of simple foodl To tax people in a 
country like this on the barest necessities of life, and on such a vital 
necessity as salt, without which no human being can have a morsel of 
food, I think, is a cruel wrong which is being inflicted on us, poor Indians, 
for the purpose of affording relief to other wealthy revenue-payers who 
do not deserve at least that much consideration that is even now shown 
to them. Sir. whenever there is a surplus, you will find that they 
hurriedly proceed to remove certain duties which do not affect 90 per cent, 
of the people of this country and which they are not so keen on having 
removed, but the salt duty is kept on. Sir, that is a thing which ought 
not to be in a country like this. Sir, salt is not only indispensable for 
a human being, but is also necessary for cattle. Those who are aware 
of the condition of the peasants of this country — and I appeal to my 
gallant friend over there, Captain Lai Chand, who is probably more 
familiar with the conditions of the tenantry in the Punjab than I am. 
I remember, when I was in a neighbouring district to that of my friend, 
people taking their baked wheat breads only with salt and a few drops of 
water mixed up and one chilly. That was the food taken when I w*as 
in a neighbouring district of his and, that, I believe, is still the food of 
the agricultural masses who supply us with food and sustenance. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand (Nominated Non 
Official) : But what difference will the revision of this small tax make to 
them? They want something more. This won't make any difference 
at all. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I am sorry my friend represents them as much 
as I do, but is he aware that they do not get even that sufficient quantity 
of salt that is necessary for eating their baked chappatis ? 

Sony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: In the Punjab at 
any rate there is no difficulty about salt. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, my experience differs from his. I happened 
to have lived in the district of Hissar for some time and I have seen the 
condition of the people of the district which adjoins his. I am sorry, 
that is not the condition of agriculturists in the district of Hissar. 
order to keep up the good health of the cattle for which my friend’s 
neighbouring district of Hissar is famous, I think salt is necessary, 
although he may say it is not necessary in his own district; in fact, salt 
is more necessary and in ampler quantities than at the present moment. 
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Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: No. I admit, of 
course, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Order, order. The Honourable Member cannot make a speech by way of 
an interruption. He will have his turn. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, even the case of Hissar did not awaken 
any sympathy in the heart of my Honourable and gallant friend (Mr. 8. G. 
Mitra : “and learned friend”), yes and my learned friend, though the 
qualities of learning and gallantry are qualities which are hardly found 
together, especially in the cases I have in mind. (Laughter.) Be that as 
it may, I submit, that though the reduction of the salt duty down to 12 
anpas may bring about a little deficit in the finances of the country, I 
think none of us on this side of the House and I hope none on the other 
side also will grudge the Honourable Member finding out any other sources 
of revenue that he may be pleased to find in order to have a balanced 
Budget. 

Sir, I would once more appeal to the Members of this House on behalf 
of the starving millions of this country and on behalf of the poor agricul- 
turists who supply us with the daily necessaries of life and also with our 
food to vote with me for the acceptance of my amendment and to reduce 
the salt duty to eight annas. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“ That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘ one rupee and four annas * the 
words ‘ eight annas * be substituted/* 


Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal : European) : Mr. Fresident, with reference to 
what has fallen from my Honourable friend. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, I 
should like to draw attention tp one remark which he made while quoting 
from some book. He said that this salt tax should be so used that it can 
be increased in case of any emergency. Now, Sir, his amendment means 
a loss to the Exchequer of something like four crores of rupees and an 
increase of one anna, which I should have very much liked to have moved 
as an amendment, had it been possible, would have meant nearly 170 
lakhs to the credit side of the Budget, which would have made us all very 
happy and would hardly be felt by anyone. But, unfortunately, that was 
not done, as I do not think I would have obtained the necessary sanction. 
But the idea of reducing the salt tax at the present moment to the extent 
of four crores of rupees is, on the face of it, absurd, and is certainly 
not commensurate with the benefits which my Honourable friend claims 
would accrue. I would also like to mention to my Honourable friend that 
I do not remember his present arguments being put forward when the 
additional salt duty which fell entirely on Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
was being discussed. I think I went almost alone into the lobby against 
the Bill. I hope his ideas have now changed. T have nothing more to say 
on this amendment. It is useless on the face of it, and the loss to the 
Exchequer would be out of all proportion to any benefit which might accrue. 
I, therefore, oppose the amendment. 

b 2 
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* ; Hony. Oaptain R&o Bfchaftur Ohtadliri Lai' Ohand: Sir, 1 wiH only, take 
a minute or two of the House with reference to the remarks that^ fell .from 
the lips of the Honourable the Mover, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. He referred 
to. the condition of the poor peasants in the district of Hissar. I am grate- 
fill to him to his reference to that famine-stricken area and I may tell him 
and tell this House that it is not the salt duty that is troubling them, 
it is much more than that. They have no food either for human beings' 
or for cattle and, at the present moment, people in the district of Hissar 
are flocking in thousands to famine works that have been opened by . the 
Punjab Government on a paltry sum of three pice to one anna per day for 
digging the earth. ‘1 am grateful to him for referring, to that, but I can 
assure him that if he on some off day will care to .have a look at their 
grievances and to find out what relief this remission of salt duty could 
give them, they /will all with one voice say that this remission- of salt duty 
will not make any difference to them. Salt is such a small, item in tHeir 
list of expenses that it makes no difference to the Hissar peasants or tor 
the matter of- that, to any of the Punjab peasants. Of course, the Honour-, 
able- Member did not refer to his own province. In his own province, it 
must make some difference to the tenants where I have heard that big 
landlords realise something like Rs. 75 per acre from their tenants . 

is 

Mr,- Amar Nath Dutt: What is the authority to show that landlords get 
Rs. -75. per acre? 

Hony. Oaptain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: I was told so by a 
friend of mine, from Bengal. I have no personal knowledge of that, pro- 
vince. I daresay that hearsay evidence is also relevant in some cases. I 
was told that some of the Bengal landlords realise as much as Rs. 75 per 
acre from, their- tenants and give nothing to. those tenants to subsist upon. 
Of course, to tliem it will make some' difference. I was expecting my 
friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, to make sortie constructive proposal in order 
to meet the deficit. Since he has not made any such suggestion, may I 
suggest one which will nofc create any hardship to him or to any of the 
poorest classes. That proposal is that the minimum taxable limit for 
income tax purposes be brought down to Rs. 500. By doing so, the poor 
people will not be taxed, but the middle class people will be taxed who 
can bear this burden. If he agrees to this suggestion, then we can both: 
unite and approach Government to remit this tax. . 

Mr. Lalcliand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : I feel, Sir. 
that this question of salt is being very lightly treated in this House today. 
Year in and year out, in r season and out of season, this question of salt tax 
has’ very much attracted the attention of , the public and of this House. 
Sir,* I must submit that this salt tax is* considered not only by me, but 
by a r vdry high 1 authority, as a blemish and a reproach upon India. Sir* 
.1 should like at once to support myself by giving, a quotation from the 
speech of Mr. MacDonald, the present Premier, which he made some years 
ago: ' Those Words will speak for themselves how this tax- is considered 
by even Very high authorities. These words are printed in the debates of 
this House of 1929, Volume III, page 2819. He said: 

“ The salt tax has. been long regarded, as a blemish on our Indian fiscal system. The 
salt tax is exaction and oppression and if the people understood it, it would' only bring 
discontent.” * 
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Sir, T think I am right) in saying that the country has undergone great 
^discontent be, caused this ^alt t^x. It was. ^ue to this salt tax that the 
present civil ^disobedience movement and the Satyagraha movement were 
brought, about. Briefly put, tfiere have been protests against this salt tax 
ever, "since it was imposed and, .from .time Jo time, there have been protests, 
.and the history, shows .that the House has at times succeeded in throwing 
put this salt tax altogether which, however, had been restored by certifica- 
. tion v> I Jhaye : certain .figures from the year 1915-16. In 1915-16, the tax 
imposed on salt amo^ted to Re. one per maund. This tax continued tijl 
1921-22, and then it was raised tp Rs. 1-4-0. In 1922-23, an agitation wap 
made and this House threw out the whole tax. But unfortunately Mem- 
bers are not . supppsed, to .be responsible at present and, therefore, by 
certification this tpx was reimposed. 

Sir, in 1929, again,’ an effort was made to abolish it, but it was then 
only reduced to one rupee. Next, in 1930, it was raised to Rs. 1-4-0. 
Then came the time in 1931 when, as this House and the public, know, 
insult was added to the injury and a surcharge was put upon it to make 
it Rs. 1-04) in all, which is the duty now. I submit that this is. the tax 
which is absolutely unjustifiable. Salt is made in India* and it cannot 
possibly be understood why there should be a tax on its production in 
India when poor , as well i as rich people consume this salt as a necessity 
of lifei: * Sir, the imposition of this .tax in 1931 with a surcharge led to the 
civil . disobedience' movement and all know that Mahatma Gandhi went 
to Dandi to make , his ow*i ; salt. The effects of this civil disobedience 
al-i.ll If Government claim that they have put 

that down, at any ratp.jthey have not crushed it. Therefore it is wise that 
this tax which is a. poor man's tax as well as that of the rich should not be 
continued. It will be argued now-a-davs that, because there is a deficit 
Budget, this tax cannot be donp away with. That ip no argument _at all; 
that would apply to any tax and then there can be ho question of’ reducing 
any tax whatsoever. 

Then, Sir, connected with this tax there is also another, question which 
I must refer to and on .which I will speak on Monday when that Bill 
with regard, to giving protection to salt is taken up. This excise duty 
has some bearing on the protection question which the House will consider 
fqr the Ijidipn. industry. ‘ ^ therefore, .would be justified to .refer to it. . !ln 
pay. cppstituency, ? Sind, the. merchants of Karachi .and the producers . of 
salt Jherp have w^red jk) me saying that the protection which is now given 
fa /the Indian manufacturer witii regard to this salt which is at present 
four annas, and six pies, agpinsi) ioreign salt should, be maintained. On 
accppntf of . new .foreign §alt‘ jyorks .qompanies havjyg started salt manu- 
■f^cturO. in ^kdiap port^ ,, 't^'Tn&ijs^ sa)t producers, are very, much affected 
by .it^^po^ r tKey h pve ’ qskejd that there should, be more 

prbteet^n giveiq ' to ' f ^ \ 1^ . siibixift fs, thipt if. the protection is 

eoprihnedV ijt ‘ wil]L substqnti/iily support the, Indian industry and, if this 
excise.ilyty is redupe^, itf will gp.Jo ,Kefp Jhe qonsumpr. On that pofct 
I wfil puf’jhe pas^bni ^ona^y, because t at present, we are tpld that there 
is nf^uaJl^ considered bya Coyimittee whosy report will fie 

pla^d jbemre, us] soon/^l ttiintf, . tfierefyife^ it wi$ . p6 w be pijemature for rqe 
tq put forward facts apd fi^ures justifying that mv constituency is entitled 
tq prokqtion^ At any ^®» .$$re shpuld be no reduction, in the protection* 
wmej5' v t^qy‘ ji&ye finep igiyen as it j will . be. & suiyi&al policy to .reduc^ “ftf 
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because we will then be stultifying ourselves, since we want the Indian 
Industries to grow and develop. It will be an absolutely retrograde process 
to do away with the protection. The Indian salt industry is in its growth 
and people are trying to have more manufacture of it in India. I know 
that Bengal and Bihar want that the protection should be reduced; but 
I must remind them that it is Bengal which had the credit of and respon- 
sibility for bringing Swadeshism into India. If they say now that there will 
be no protection to the Swadeshi article made in India, they will 
be simply laying themselves open to a reproach. 

Then, Sir, coming back to the question of this revenue tax on salt I 
do feel that it should be removed altogether. But if not abolished wholly 
as other amendments are being moved, it should at least be reduced con- 
siderably. To say that there will be no reduction at all is absolutely un- 
reasonable. Sir, I support this motion. 

Mr. 0. C. Biswas: Sir, I am glad that my friends here today are up 
in arms against the salt duty. I wish they had extended a little of that 
sympathy to Bengal and Bihar, when two years ago I had the misfortune, 
almost in a hopeless minority, from my seat in this House to enter my 
protest against the imposition of an additional duty on salt consumed in 
these two provinces. My friend who just now spoke before me was no 
doubt feeling somewhat uncomfortable in his own mind when he was 
pleading for the abolition of the salt duty, because he knew very well what 
his attitude and the attitude of some of his friends was on that Occasion 
in 1931. That is why by way of an apology he went on to defend 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, on a point of personal explanation, I was 
not here in 1931. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: I am sorry my friend was not here, but others in 
his place had taken up the same attitude, and it makes no difference, 
because rnv friend has left us in no doubt whatsoever as to what his 
attitude in regard to Bengal and Bihar will be on Monday next. He has 
told us quite frankly that he is going to plead for a continuance of the 
additional duty on salt. I can assume, therefore, that if he were here in 
1931, he would have done exactly the same. My friend wants to distin- 
guish that duty, on the ground that it is a protective duty. But, Sir, 
if the manufacturer of Indian salt requires protection, may I ask my friend 
and those who are of his way of thinking, why the protection should be at 
the cost of only Bengal and Bihar?. Why will not my friends join with 
me in asking for the grant of a bounty which will come out of the Central 
revenues? Why should not be the whole of India give protection, if it is a 
question of protecting an Indian industry? But no; Bengal and Bihar 
must be bled for the rest of India! When I say this, I do not for one 
moment justify the existence of this salt duty of Rs. 1-4-0 plus the sur- 
charge. As I had occasion to point out in my note, of dissent in 1931, 
the salt duty should be taken off altogether. If iGtoyerjunent are genuine 
in their concern for the promotion of the salt industry of India, it, is up to 
them to remove this tax altogether. But r , if the salt duty was to be raised 
in Bengal and Bihar, why could if riot be raised for tlie rest 6f India as 
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as a whole, especially when they wanted more revenue? No, on political 
grounds the salt duty was sacrosanct. They dare not raise the duty even 
for the sake of revenue, but they have had no hesitation in saddling Bengal 
and Bihar only with the additional imposition. Sir, I join with my 
Honourable friends that salt should be free of duty altogether. No doubt, 
we are in very difficult times financially, and Government have got to find 
the money to fill the gap in their Budget. All the same, Sir, if it is possible 
to lighten the poor man's burden, nothing ought to be left undone which 
may achieve that result. If, on the other hand, revenue is the sole concern, 
then it is only fair that the burden of such revenue from salt should be 
distributed evenly over all the provinces of India. 


Mr. Muhaimmad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur (North Madras : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I am afraid I shall have to take the amendment of my friend, 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, with a grain of salt. (Laughter.) I entirely agree 
in the view taken by my Honourable friend when he said that the im- 
position of any duty should be completely removed, as salt is an article 
of daily consumption quite as much for the poor as for the rich. But, on 
the other hand, I do not feel that any useful purpose would be served, 
situated as we are facing a deficit Budget, by trying to reduce the existing 
duty imposed on salt and the duty on the surcharge. As a matter of fact, 
of all the amendments wdiich have been proposed, this one of Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt/s is the most effective amendment, but my contention is that 
if the effect of any reduction in the duty now existing on salt will be to 
create a deficit of about 4^ crores, as stated by mv Honourable friend, Mr. 
Morgan, then, I think, that he would not be justified to press his amend- 
ment. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I am sure that my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, who moved this amendment will realise 
that I sympathise with his desire to help the poor, and I am sure that he 
on his part also sympathises with my desire to preserve a balanced Budget. 
He and I have had many exchanges on this important question and I had 
occasion to think as I listened to his speech that he and I might adopt 
the procedure of saying to each other: ‘‘Please see my speech in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 7th March, 1931”,— or indeed we might go 
even, further back than that. In that way we might save the time of the 
House. My simple and effective answer is that in this case, as in the case 
of the earlier amendment, we cannot afford to do anything but to oppose 
it. It means a loss of 492 lakhs, and I think it must be obvious to everv^ 
body who has followed the course of the debate that a gap of that kind 
eouid not be filled. Therefore, on these grounds I must oppose my Honour- 
able friend's amendment, and I reserve anything that is to be said on the 
additional duty on salt to the proper occasion for discussing that subject. 


Stir'. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question? \k: 

11 That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘ one rupee and four annas* the words 
* eight annas ’ be substituted/* 

; * * i . • * . ■ 

The ,motk>H was negatived. ' ; ..... 
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: Mr/ Amar BTath Dutt: Sir, if I failed in succeeding to carry my amend- 
ment No. 6 to reduce the salt tax to eight annas, that does not prevent me 
from moving my amendment : 

“ That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘ one rupee and four annas • the words 
*. twelve annas ’ bo substituted. V ' • 

< . This amendment reduces the salt duty to twelve annas. I know also that 
this will, as Mr. Morgan has said, give us a deficit, though less than 4£ 
chores — it will be about three crores — and, if that be the argument, I can 
well foresee wlmt would be the fate of this amendment. But it may be 
asked, then, why do I persist in moving amendments which will not be 
carried in the House and which are sure to he negatived. Sir, I beg to 
submit that the reasons are very clear. It is in the interest of the poor 
people that we have to do our best, whether we succeed or not, we have 
to do our best and fight the battle. Sir, our religion and philosophy teach 
us not to. care for the fruits of our struggle, but to go on doing our duty — 
viz . : 

“ Kartntnjjeba Adhikarasto Ma Faleshu Kadachan ’’ 

— and we have a right to try to convince the Treasury Benches about the 
justice of our claim. Sir, we are really grateful to the Honourable the 
Finance Member for the sympathy which he always has shown to relieve 
• the. burdens cf taxation arid we also appreciate his keen desire to give us 
.the relief if it was possible, but he lias, 1 T submit, omitted one way of 
looking at things, i.c. 9 to get some of our leaders together and consult them 
on these matters, viz., which taxes will tell heavily on the poor and which 
taxes can' be borne, and then to give the Honourable the Finance Member 
an idea of a sum which will not bring his Budget to a deficit, but will leave 
a little surplus. He has not done so. T am obliged to say that we have 
no other alternative, in spite of his, sympathies in this ipatter, to move our 
‘ amendments and see whether or not it makes an impression, on them or 
'on the House for the matter of that. 

...Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
.Motion moved : » 

1 “ That in clause 2 of t'.i<5 Bill, for the words 1 one rupee and four annas * the words 

‘"twtelvo annas' bo substituted.” ‘ ' ^ 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudfcri Lai Chand: Sir," as my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, is persisting, so 1 take him . .seriously, 
and I may pmnt.out on behalf of the peasant that it is not the salt.’ tax 
that is teasing them, but it is the. salt policy of the Governm-ent with which 
they are affected and which needs revision (Hear, hear.) Honourable 
Members will remember that- formerly salt used to be manufacture^ in 
British India as well as in Indian States about the year' 187& or 1880. 
They used to manufacture huge quantities of salt, and people in those 
salt areas were very well-to-do. All those people who used to' manufacture 
salt have been actually ruined at present both in British India as well as 
in the Rajpufcma States., i So far. as the States are concerned, tl^ arrange- 
ment that Government arrived at with Indian Princes was that .they phprild 
be given a fixed contribution annually from Government to supplement 
their own income, but* not a pie was given to the poor manufacturers th^ 

j used actually to manufacture salt. If anybody Waht& >a t 6 taf&e 

P ‘ ' an inquiry, he may go to Bharatpur, Alwar, Dholpur arid all 
these Rajputana States, and he will find that large Si'eaS totted to be 
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occupied by salt manufacturers and they have now been, .turned Jungles. 
Similarly Farukhnagar in the Gurgaon district, used to be a centre for 
salt manufacture and there too the people have suffered heavily. If 
that policy can be revised, it would be a relief to the poor peasant, but 
this salt tax is only p, flea-bite; they do not mind it; whether the peasant 
purchases salt, at 16 seers per rupee, or at 14 seers, if this is accepted, or at 
18 seers for the. matter of that, he does not mind. Salt is a very small 
item in their expenditure 

• • • I 

. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Has the flea ever bitten you? « 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: I know more of the 
peasants; but, as I said the .other, day, it always pays my Honourable friends 
on that side to attack Government in the name of the poor people, in the 
name of the peasants^ etc. (Interruption.) My submission is simply this: 
that if they are to be helped, the salt policy should be revised and the 
remission of a few annas will not help them at ail. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, I am really surprised to see my Honourable and learned friend 
attacking the salt policy of the Government and, at the same time, 
supporting the impost of Es. 1-4-0 per maund. As 1 understand it, the 
salt policy of Government is dependent upon the heavy revenue they derive 
from the salt tax. If the salt tax is remitted altogether, there would be no 
salt policy of Government and then every person will be free to manu- 
facture salt* anywhere and everywhere he likes and any amount of salt can 
be imported from outside. But Government wish to derive a very large 
revenue from the manufacture of salt'’ and, therefore, they have imposed 
i his duty and, at the same time, in-order to secure that revenue, they have 
formulated .their . policy. Now, ; mv Honourable and gallant friend is 
against the policy and is in favour- of the imposition of the salt tax. If 
one is to. remain, the other, cannot, be removed, and, therefore, I may 
assure, my .friend., that if the salt duty is to bo retained, then the policy 
of the Government is all right in order to secure that amount of revenue, 
and, therefore, both are inseparable. I oppose both. 

•■■o ' -. .* • * * ■ ** 

Mr. Gaya Prasad -Singh . (Muzaftarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I do: not agree with my Honourable friend from the Punjab 
when, he said that the salt tax did not, press heavily upon the poorer classes 
of the people. :-. In fact the salt tax presses upon the poorer classes much 
more heavily, than. On others, and the Indian National Congress in their 
earlier years made the abolition of the salt tax a prominent plank of their 
platform. I quite agree with mv Honourable friend when he says that 
the salt policy of the. Government 5s not in many respects sound. India 
•is peculiarly a country which is capable of manufacturing an unlimited 
quantity of salt if the right, 'cbtirfce is pursued. India Is surrounded on 
nlniost rill sides by 'saltish seasi it has got salt lakes and it has a very 
^nlubri ou's : clim'fltV with plehty 6f' sunshine p and it has a climate under 
which salt could be micriulEactiired t^o the best advantage in the interests 
">f the country: But the policy pursued by the Government is not con- 
ducive ‘to the accoiti^fighment ■ of f that object. While the gates of India 
are ' flim'g wi4e' % opewi to fhe; inVpVWt 'of salt from all countries in the West', 
1 rfegret" tb! ' Say ! ? that siilt , lUlttiufftchired iri Indian States, in Indian India. 
iq not allowed to entef : In ytoft© ‘of ^ British India : * : 
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Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: Indian States are 
not allowed. 


Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: That is just what I am saying: that is the 
point that Indian States are not allowed to import salt into all parts of 
British India, on the same terms as salt from foreign countries. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand: They are not 
allowed to manufacture even. 

i 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: A few years back I had occasion to visit 
Kathiawar and visited the salt works at Port Okha and Kuda, situated 
in Kathiawar, and I was surprised to learn that salt manufactured in those 
places was not allowed to enter into all parts of this country. Salt manu- 
factured in those places is, 1 understand, allowed only into distant Burma 
and Bengal where it is not economical to sell or import it. I brought this 
matter to the notice of my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, if 
he remembers it, both in the Standing Finance Committee and also* on 
the floor of the House, and my friend promised to look into the matter. 
Thereafter, I understand, this rule imposing a ban on the import of salt 
from Kathiawar, for instance into parts of Bihar and United Provinces, 
has to some extent been removed, and that was also due at least partially 
to the fact that about a couple of years back there was a flood at Khewra 
which washed away a large quantity of salt, and it was, therefore, neces- 
sary to relax that ban and to allow salt from Kathiawar to be imported 
into some of those parts where it was not imported before. 

There is one little matter which was pressing very hard upon a class 
of poor people of this country — I mean the Lunivas. These in the past 
had been allowed to manufacture salt on payment of four annas per year 
as licence-fee, and they used to get a certificate from any post office that 
was near to their homes. But, later on, this fee was raised to two rupees 
per year, and it was also stipulated that this money should be deposited 
in the treasury at the district headquarters. That was, I submit, a narrow 
and short-sighted policy and it resulted in killing the saltpetre’ industry of 
this country. Later on, I brought this matter also to the notice of the 
Government and of my friend, the Honourable the Finance Member. I 
am speaking just how on the spur of the moment without looking up 
references, and, if I am wrong in any of my statements, I hope my 
Honourable friend will correct me. But he was pleased to look up the 
matter and revert to the old practice, namely, a licence-fee of four annas 
for the Luniyas, and the licence was to be issued by the post office. For 
instance, in a place like Orissa which is peculiarly appropriate for the pro- 
duction and manufacture of gait, and where we have now to depend mostly 
upon 'supply from outside sources, the imposition of the 4alt duty has, 
to a certain extent, killed the salt industry of the country. But most of 
the salt manufactured in Aden is manufactured by some Italian concerns. 
There are two or three other concerns somewhere in that locality and the 
profits go to foreign countries, while the import duty imposes an undue 
burden upon the consumers in my province and in Bengal.: Therefore, 
I would seriously ask the Government to revise their salt policy and to 
remedy whatever defect there may be in that policy. ✓ ; ■ :■ 
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I quite realise that the salt duty, if it is lowered, will oring about 
a serious situation in the budgetary position of the Government of India, 
but if this is not the proper time to do it, I hope that the earliest opportu- 
nity will be taken to lower the salt duty and to revise the salt policy of the 
Government. 

Pandit Ram Krishna Jha (Darbhanga cum Saran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, it comes to me as a surprise that my Honourable friend 
should say that the reduction of salt duty from Its. 1-4-0, to Rs. 0-12-0 
will not mean any relief to the poor people. Perhaps my Honourable 
friend has not studied the condition of the poor labourers in the villages, 
nor, as my friend put it, is salt a very small item in their daily expenses. 
Now, what other expenses have they got? They have to buy salt out of 
their wages which is barely three seers of grain, as a crushing necessity. 
They have hardly left much to spend for luxuries, and it is a surprise to 
me that my. friend should, say that salt is a most insignificant item in 
the expenses of the poor. I submit that the reduction of the duty 
from Rs. 1-4-0 to twelve annas will afford considerable relief to the poor. 
What else have they left to spend on? They get barely one anna a day 
as wage, and, out of that small sum, they have to buy salt along with' 
other absolute necessities for bare existence, and no butter and no loaf 
can they expect. My friend has evidently no idea of the adversities of 
the poor people. 

As regards the Luniya class of people of our parfs, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh is quite correct that the salt, industry is completely killed, and those 
families have been completely ruined. I submit that it is high time’ that 
the Government revised their salt policy, and I wholeheartedly support 
inv friend’s amendment. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past. Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. »■ 


Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : My excuse for intervening in this debate is that large 
questions of policy have been incidentally raised and questions which are 
of a very intricate and complex nature. My Honourable friend, Captain 
Lai Chand, raised the question of the grievances of the Indian States 
or of the subjects of Indian States with reference to the manufacture and 
sale of salt, and he. was supported by my Honourable friend to my right, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. I should have thought that the Indian States 
could take care of themselves and they had- an agency which was organised 
for the purpose of taking care of individual States and of States 
collectively. 

As these questions have been raised on the floor of the House, I feel it 
tty duty to explain the position a little more clearly— the position which 
has beeii very much elucidated by the elaborate investigation and enquiry 
of the Committee which was presided over by the Right Honourable Mr. 
Davidson. It {s obvious to any one that if salt is to be a source of 
central reventie and if * the British Indian Exchequer shotild derive the 
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full’ benefit of. ’that tax,, there ought to be no opportunity for the influ 
into British India; of salt manufactured by any . other . agency in Indi 
and not controlled by the Government of India. ' 

... If. you. .go into .the history of the salt tax, you will find that a tax o: 
:salt has been levied from immemorial times ’almost, that it was certainl 
levied, as a matter of historical fact, by the Mughal Emperors, and tha 
the ' British *. Government inherited that wise, or vicious power of taxin 
salt, whatever' ohe ; may call it. At a very early stage, the East Indi 
Company found that .the manufacture of salt by several Indian States an 
their importation .’into. British India seriously jeopardised ..the revenue 
which tjhe v\ clajniqd . or they. .were expecting from* the salt taxation i. 
British India. Therefore, by .various agreements made— in some instance 
as early as the.. latter part of the , eighteenth century, over 150 years ago- 
certain" States . gave up. the . right of salt manufacture and received compec 
sfttion. ’ These agreements .were continued to.be made from rime to tim* 
bv the East.’ India Company, with . reference to Indian States, the Eag 
India Company .acquiring the . monopoly of salt manufacture, precludin 
individual/ States from, manufacturing salt, and giving them compensatio: 
by way. pf money.? In 1869,’ it was.jrmnd that .there were several. State 
which did not come within the agreements', and either earlier than tha 
date, — I believe it was earlier,,* — or at any rate, in 1869, there was a cordo: 
from the river ‘ fn^hs .down ' to the southernmost part of the Central Prc 
vinces whereby .salt ' producing. States in* Rajpiitana, in Central India 
Bahawalpur to whicji specific reference was made by my Honourabl 
friend, the States of Kathiawar. 7 arid. Cutch' were prevented from sendin 
into British India any salt which they were manufacturing: That cbrdoi 
is calculated to # have been of the lengthy of nearly 2,500 miles. The Go\ 
ern merit of India at thdt time had to engage about 12,600 superior an- 
subordinate officers and menials to prevent the importation of this sal 
at a cost of something like Rs/16~ lakhs. In 1869, the Government c 
-India, faced with this fact, and with the enormous ampunt.pf expenditur 
that* was involvedi in preventing the illicit importation ofisalt from India] 
States, further strengthened their policy of coming into individual agree 
ments with States, and many Ittdian-JStates from that year up to th 
year 1880 oy 1885 came into these ^gr^ernents % There w.ere a few State: 
which did not come into these, agreements, aifd as s specific referenc 
has been made to the Kathiawar States by my Honourable friend, Mr 
Gaya Prasad Singh, and to the port of Okha, I should like to exjplain th< 
position. Bv 1885,' practically all the' States had come into some sort o 
agreement. Travancore and Cochin, the southernmost maritime States 
which had a long, sea^board and exceptional facilities for thp manufacture o 
salt . c.ame. into an agreement in a different wav. The consideration df th< 
British Government was that their revenue should not be jeopardised and 
therefore, it. was agreed that though the States of Travancore and Cochii 
would have the right of manufacturing salt they would sell it at the sain< 
price as the British Indian salt, so that there was no danger of irieursioi 
into British India of salt manufactured either in Travancore or ’Cochin 
There were other* minor points in the* agreement which. need not be^.j»ferrec 
to’ now in considering the present issile. With reference to the States o 
Kathiawar the position was different/ They would hot- come into any agree- 
tnent- at alland; therefore,' the Government - had to establish av<5ofrd° fl 
Again. The Government said that Kathiawar States ■ cannot send toy <>' 
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he salts manufactured in their areas into British India,' and it^was 'right 
bat they said so, because otherwise the revenues of . British India would, 
be seriously affected. They did not .come into line by selling at the ratgs 
it whichi it was sold in British India. Therefore, there is , no grievance 
far as the Kathiawar States are concerned, whether Nawanagar, or 
Porbander, or the State which is associated with the. honoured name of 
my inend, Sir Prahhashanker I?attaui, Bhavnagar, or any of the other 
States,, because they can manufacture salt as freely as they can for .the 
consumption of the people of their States with or without duty . levied by 
the. .States. The only thing, that, has* been prohibited is the entry of . that 
-all into British India. Even there the Government of India who, in ; ngv 
opinion, are more anxious to placate the Indian States than to safeguard 
the interests of British India, in some cases made * an v exception with 
reference to a' kind of salt that was manufactured by the Kathiawar States. 
Those States could manufacture salt which is so hungrily consumed by my 
Honourable friends from Assam, Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, and for 
their sake the British Indian Government said that the Kathiawar States 
could ship salt into the Calcutta port and, at the port of destination, the 
duty was levied on that salt similar to the duty which is collected bn 'salt 
which i&‘ produced in British India. ’ It is under that agreement that* the* 
Kathiawar States now ship salt only to the Calcutta port. They cannot 
send it either by sea to any other port, or by land to any other place in 
British India. I fail to see Where the grievance comes in • over which my 
Honourable friend. Captaift Lai Chand, enthused a little while ago. If 
the salt factories are closed, they had been closed before the memory of 
any living man in this House, so far as many States were concerned 
certainly- most.' of them were closed more than fifty years ago. Compensa- 
tions have been given’ to various State rulers for the loss which they had 
suffered. In many cases it comes to lakhs of rupees and in certain cases 
if conics to tens’ of thousands of rupees. It may be that the compensation, 
calculated on the present basis, may be slightly higher or even substan- 
tially higher* than the compensation paid then, but it is just as if my 
Honourable friend, Captain Lai Chand, "sold a house of his 20 years ago 
in his district for Ks. 10,000 and said, “What a pity that I sold it then! 

It I had sold it now, 1 would have got Bs. 30,000. “ 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ghaudhri Lai Chand: With your per- 
mission, I should like to say this. T did not mean to say that the States 
suffered. I meant that the peasants, who actually manufactured 
*mlt, the poor peasants suffered. Water in the wells is brackish and it is 
f >nly useful for manufacturing salt. They have all been ruined. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliat: I thought I had explained 
that in many cases they had been .closed more than fifty years ago, but since 
my Honourable friend has specifically raised this issue again, I should 
•ike to bring one consideration more to the notice of the House. The 
manufacture of salt is not as simple as it at first sight seems. There are 
various tests .conducted by efficient officers of the Hepartmelnf^— brine 
tests as : they* are called, arid it is not as if by merely exposing' salt water 
to solar rays you’ could manufacture salt, because, if that is so, ifi would be 
poisonous salt and riot good, healthy', edible salt at all. In- many States 
there were no regulations, there wftb rio supervision; therd was no" control, 
*ml salt, mixed with earth, and positively atrociously bad, w;as being 
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consumed in those places, and that was one of the reasons why the Gov- 
ernment of India stepped in, acquired this monopoly of manufacturing 
salt and prevented areas in the States from manufacturing salt and closed 
down those works. This question was examined very carefully, as I said, 
by the Davidson Committee report and, in view of the fact that salt is a 
Federal subject, the whole issue is under consideration again. If the 
States come into the Federation, this is one of the difficulties that would be 
automatically solved. We need have no cordons of any kind, nor an 
expert staff which will examine how much salt is dumped into British 
India, and so ... . 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: Is there any 
authority to show that there was poison in that salt and people used to 
die? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend can 

always get sources of information from the quarter which nominates him. 

1 am sure, if my Honourable friend reads the volumes relating to the 
Administration of the Salt Department in the early eighties and nineties, 
he would get all the information he wants on this subject. I intervene in 
this debate only to show that this is not one of those questions in which 
we can afford to find fault with the Government of India, because if the 
Government of India have acted at all in this matter, they have acted in 
the interests of British India. Our complaint would rather have been that 
they give too lavish a sum from time to time as compensation to the 
various States and that these compensations were not, justified. That has 
been our experience in various other matters where the question of 
immunities and compensations arise between the States and the Govern- 
ment of India, where the Government of India have not followed a uniform 
policy and, if I had to speak at all on this subject, I would have spoken 
in the direction of finding fault with the Government for having been too 
lavish. Incidentally I should like to state, in answer to some of my friends 
who do not see the wisdom of an all-India Federation, that these and like 
questions regarding customs and many other problems which would 
become absolutely insoluble if States and British India worked in water 
tight eomfiart-ments could only be solved by Federation and, it is on account 
of these considerations, that we believe that in an all-India Federation lies 
the true solution of the Indian problems. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T am sure, we are all very much 
indebted to my Honourable friend who has just spoken for his extremely 
lucid and interesting account of a matter which is of some importance. I 
am afraid, however, that I myself am not free to choose the most interest- 
ing aspects of this matter and I think it is high time that Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt and I got down to the strict business before the House which is the 
question as to whether the salt duty is to be reduced. As to that, all T 
can do is to repeat the objections which I raised to my Honourable friend’s 
former motion, with 66 per cent, of their former strength, because my 
Honourable friend’s present motion would only reduce our revenue by S2fi 
lakhs as compared with the 492 lakhs of his former motion. I am afraid, 

T can see no wav of finding this 328 lakhs. I do not know whether mv 
Honourable friend is going down the decreasing scale of his amendments, 
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but I would remind him that he is coming very near the error which he 
himself pointed out in his opening speech that if any reduction in the 
salt tax is to be made which is to have any sort of value to the retail 
consumer, it must be a substantial reduction. I suggest that he is getting 
very near the limit from that point of view, though, as regards the effects 
on revenue, the reduction would be very substantial and embarrassing. 

I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“ That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘ one rupee and four annas * the words 
1 twelve annas * be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I move: 

“ That in clause 2 of the Bill, the words ‘ and four annas * be omitted.” 

The amendment will mean that the tax will be reduced from Rs. 1-4-0 to 
rupee one. The Finance Member had said that the Budget is a balanced 
Budget. If that is so, I suggest that by accepting this amendment the 
Budget will not be affected very much. It will remain a balanced Budget. 
You will see in the Explanatory Memorandum on page 10 that the increases 
of revenue have been much more in the actuals than in the estimates. In 
1931-32, the revised estimate was 8,48 lakhs of rupees, while the actuals 
were 8,58 lakhs of rupees. In 1932-33, the estimate was 9,44 lakhs of 
rupees while the actuals were 10,38 lakhs of rupees. I say, therefore, there 
is no ground for them to expect a less amount this year. They have ex- 
pected this year 8,75 lakhs. The Honourable the Finance Member has 
not mentioned what is the reason for this amount to be decreased. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I do not want to interrupt my 
Honourable friend, but I think I mentioned three times in my speech the 
reason why there was this decrease. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I am sorry, I could not follow. I shall be 
very glad to hear the reasons again even if it is the fourth or fifth time. If 
the public will consume the same amount of salt and the duty is the same, 
then the amount of revenue must be the same, and, by this motion, I ask 
the Government to reduce one fifth of the total. I have said that the 
revised estimate was larger than the original estimate and the actuals 
were larger than the revised estimate. So there is good reason for reducing 
the tax to rupee one. Also, Sir, I -say that the Government of India must 
change their policy. Their’ present policy has affected Bihar very much 
and many Luniyas have stopped the work of preparing the salt. During 
the Mughal reign, Bihar was supplying salt to other provinces. Apart, 
from this, I will say that the public is feeling it very much. I do not agree 
with mv friend, Captain Lai Chand, that, whether it is 16 seers or 14 seera. 
the public will not feel it very much. T say, the public certainly will feel 
it, though my friend may not feel it. I remember a story, Sir, that a 
king cnee in the time of famine, asked, a barber: “What is. the condition 
of the country?” Efe said that everyone in the country has gpt two guineas 
in his purse. But when he turned to the minister and the minister asked 
the bather to go out and see tlie country and when the barter was out, the 
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die minister opened the barber’s purse and there , he iound two guineas in> 
the purse of the barber. The minister took ^way , thpse ..guineas*! .and 
when the barber came back, the king ask^d him : /‘What ; is the -condition 
of the country ?” The barber, seeing his pprse empty, ; replied : “Now-. the 
country is poor.” So is the case with my friend, Captain. Lai Chand. 
(Laughter.) Whether it is 16 seers to the rupee or 18 seers to the rupee, 
he does not mind, he thinks that the public . do not feel it at alt; Sir, I 
tell you, the public feel it and they feel it very much over: this salt 
tax. They have filled the jails. They have lost their brothers and children. 
.They have, suffered lathi charges over this salt tax, and that is ample proof 
of our contention that they are feeling it very much. What more proof 
my friend wants? With these words, Sir, 1 ‘ mo've mV amendment.-- 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. R. Shanmukhian Chetty) : 
Motion moved: 

“ That iii clause 2 of the Bill, the words ‘ and four annas ’ be omitted.’’ 

Mr/ Amaf Nath Dutt: Sir, if I rise, it is not to move my amendment 
No. 10, but in order to support the amendment which has now been moved 
by mv Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. 

Sir, the wording of this amendment is a little difficult and may give 
rise to som»3 confusion in the minds of Honourable Members who have not 
‘perused .the Finance Bill with care. But mv amendment and his amend- 
ment are really one and the same. He puts it “by omitting four annas” 
from Rs. 1-4-0, and I say “let Rs. 1-4-0 be substituted by only one 
rupee”. 

Mr ; Gaya Prasad Singh: He is getting the credit of moving an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Amair Nath Dutt: My friend says, he is getting the credit of moving 
an amendment, and I will also have the credit of supporting it. Be that as 
it may, I bog to submit that the reasons, which I at the outset gave in 
moving my first amendment, apply with greater force to this amendment. 
Sir, no doubt here also I shall be faced with the same statement that it 
will leave a deficit of about two crores or a little less. Sir, as I have 
already submitted, it is hot our business to see whether there will be any 
deficit or not. It is our business to put before the House which tax the 
people can bear with impunity and over which tax there is always a 
protest by the people and their representatives. It has been said by my 
friend, Captain Lai Chand, that whether salt is sold at 16 seers to the 
rupee or at 18 seers does not make any difference. Sir, for members of 
the bar, who get a few hundred guineas only for a single Sessions case, 
I think it is impossible to appreciate what difference one pie 'evten rhakes 
in the Budget of a poor man. So I am not at all surprised by his argu- 
ment; on the other hand, I am thankful to. him for having brought out 
the fact of the salt policy being, as he described it,; at the root Of all this 
ipisery. . So, on this point, J find that he is with us and if he has felt 
that the salt policy of the Government is at. fault, I think there will be 
no difficulty for him to support the object of: minimising ' the evil under- 
lying, that policy i ; At least here is only a reduction of a tew annas which 
will give some teliel to the- poor man for whom he speaks so often! 
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Sir, with one argument of his I am unable to agree and that is this. 
We often take up the name of the poor in order to attack the Govern- 
ment. Sir, we are not here to attack the Government : we are here 
almost on our knees on behalf of the poor people to beg of them to give 
some relief to them, that is not a humiliating position for those, the 
representatives of the people, who go on their knees with their begging 
bowls before the Treasury Benches. Sir, to do so on behalf of the poor, 
on behalf of the starving, on behalf of the down-trodden millions of this 
country is no humiliation, but, on the contrary, it is ennobling, it is elevat- 
ing. (Hear, hear.) Sir, it is no attack upon the Government to say that 
you can have your Budget balanced by any other means you like. No 
doubt if you wanted to consult us and our Leader, as he is ready for co- 
operation, no doubt we may have found out ways and means, but you 
have not asked us to help you. It is thus our business only to show that 
we are under the thraldom of a crushing burden of taxation which the 
people cannot any longer bear, and, therefore, any little amount of relief 
that you may be pleased to give us will be acceptable to us. Sir, I warn 
the Treasury Benches, it is no good taking money from the pockets of 
the very poorest and then squandering that on the extravagant salaries of 
the officers of the Government. What we say may not be palatable to 
some, but I think we are not here to see whether our suggestions are 
palatable to anybody or not; we are here to advocate the cause of the 
poor. Sir, the argument that I have already adduced, when I moved my 
first amendment for the reduction of the duty to eight annas, I consider, 
is a fair and reasonable one, in view of the fact that the manufacture of 
a maund of salt works at about an anna and a half and the establishment 
and other charges would bring it up to about four annas, and, so, if my 
friend had accepted the reduction to eight annas, there would still have 
been left from the poor man’s food a four annas’ profit for the Govern- 
ment; and I think that while the tax no doubt is in the nature of a poll 
tax, which may be characterised even as an Anglo - Jexia inflicted on India, 
it would have been better if they were satisfied with an eight annas or even 
twelve annas duty. But, as they are not satisfied with that, I once more 
support the plea of reducing it to at least one rupee. With these words. 
Sir, I support the motion of my Honourable friend. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I assure my Honourable friends, the Mover and the 
supporter of this cut, that I have as much sympathy for the poor people, 
of this country as they have. If I rise to oppose this motion, it is not 
because I have no sympathy with the poor man in India. But really I 
think a reduction of four annas in a maund will nof, at all help the poor 
man; on the contrary, it will go only to help the middleman, who always 
profiteers by such arrangements. Sir, my learned friend, the Mover of 
the motion, said that there was a surplus Budget and that, therefore, this- 
small cut should be allowed. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I did not say that this Budget was a surplus 
Budget. I did not say that. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Well, if there is no surplus Budget, then I 
would submit that alter passing the expenditure programme unchallenged, 
my friend has no right constitutionally to refuse the revenue. On the otheir 

o 
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hand, I submit that even if there is a small surplus in the Budget of the 
country, that surplus amount can better be utilized by restoring the cuts 
from the grants for educational institutions in the country. 

While I was making general remarks on the Budget, I made it quite 
3 p.m. clear that the Government of India were spending very little 
money on education and that, even from that amount, they had made a 
cut of ten <per cent. .1 submitted, on behalf of the Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity, that for want of funds that University was badly suffering; they 
had already opened a new Science College which required a large sum for 
recurring expenses. I also submitted that the Aligarh University had to 
face a deficit Budget. Therefore, I submit, that even if there is a surplus 
Budget, then by reducing four annas per maund in the excise duty of the 
salt, "my learned friends will not help the poor man. I again repeat that 
this sum of four annas .rill not reduce the. price of salt by a single pie; 
on the other hand, this will go to the middleman. But, if this small 
surplus is spent on the educational institutions of the country, it would 
help the education of the country. In this way, 1 think, the surplus 
would be better utilised than by reducing the excise duty on salt. For 
these reasons, I oppose this cut. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I feel that 
some relief is very badly called for in the interests of the poor peasantry 
and this amendment, unlike the last ones, is quite a reasonable one, 
because it provides Government with a sufficient amount of revenue and 
gives a decent percentage of relief to the peasantry at the same time. 
The (peasants in the villages get their grain for bread by cultivating the 
land; they grow cotton and get their Tthaddar made in the village industry. 
The only article of necessity which they have to buy is probably salt or 
pepper to take their food with. In this period of financial depression, I 
think it is our duty to provide some relief for them, so that they may pay 
a little less than what they are paying now on articles which they must 
of necessity buy. I have no doubt that mv Honourable friend, Sir 
George Schuster, will be as sweet and polite as well ns responsible to the 
needs of the peasantry as he lias been to the Civil Services' for whom he 
has provided a relief of five per cent by way of reducing the temporary 
reduction i u their salaries. There is another difficulty which has come 
to my mind. Whenever Government give relief in the salt duty, the 
Provincial Governments — at least in the Punjab it once happened— 
realise almost the same amount or perhaps more bv increasing the land 
revenue. Whenever the Government of India ask for provincial contribu- 
tions and the Local Governments suffer in their revenue, they always 
trv to make the financial deficit by raising the land revenue. Be that as 
it may, I feel that it is our duty to the masses in the country, especially 
in view of the fact that we arc expecting a new Constitution in the near 
future and adult franchise following it that we must give them some relief 
in these very had times and reduce the salt duty from Bs. 1-4-0 to Be. one, 
so that they should have a reasonable relief without the Government 
suffering much by way of a loss in their revenue. With these few words, 
I commend the amendment for the acceptance of the House. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand: Sir, I had no 
idea of intervening in this debate further, but it seems to’ me that my 
Honourable friends on my right seem to think that I am the author of 
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his salt tax. The position is simply this. Up to this time, my Hon- 
urable friends had been discussing the economic side of the problem, 
.'hey had been appealing in the name of the poor agriculturist or the poor 
aan in the street on the basis of economy in his expenditure. But now 
he cat is out of the bag. My Honourable friend, Air. Mas wood Ahmad, 
ias referred to the lathi charges in reference to this tax. The history of 
hose lathi charges is fresh in our minds and I need not repeat it. All 
hat I would say to my Honourable friends is that, instead of appealing 
n the name of the poor agriculturist, they ought to have had the courage 
>f their convictions and ought to have attacked this tax on political grounds, 
['hat- would have been more honourable and more straightforward. 
(Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: “Would you have then helped”?) If 1 had 
thought that that was the proper thing to do, 1 would have helped them. 
But I find that it was nothing more than the exploitation of the masses. 

[ would not allow the illiterate and the ignorant people of the villages to 
:>e exploited by the more intelligent section of the population for political 
purposes and, therefore, 1 cannot hold out anv hopes of supporting such 
a political measure in the future also. Sir, I never meant that the salt 
tax, however high it might be, will not affect anybody. My submission 
was simply this that this tax, even if remitted in toto , was not likely 
to affect the expenditure of the poor man in any way. It was a small 
item in his expenditure. Therefore, J submitted that it would be a heavy 
loss to Government, heavy loss to the public revenues, if this remission 
were accepted which would not be welcome as a boon by anybody. Of 
course, now the issue is plain, and my friends are quite welcome to fight 
the issue on political grounds. 

U Kyaw Myint (Burma : Non-European) : Sir, I feel I have got to 
answer the Honourable speaker who has just sat down, although I had 
formed the impression, at any rate since yesterday morning, that both he 
and I belong to the martial races. Sir, I do not know the personal history 
of my Honourable friend, Gaptain Lai Ghand, except so far as I have 
seen it in this House. But seeing that he is an Honourable, learned and 
gallant Member of this House, I am prepared to presume that he rendered 
meritorious service during the War, as befits a member of one of the 
martial races of India. But when he becomes before our very eyes — not 
a champion of the martial races, not a champion of another class of 
persons in India whom lie has often referred to as the agricultural com- 
munity (I must apologise to him for not having really remembered the 
actual phrase he used : I think he was talking of a class of persons who 
have their source of income in agriculture) when today, or rather within 
the last few minutes, he has come forward, not as a champion of anybody 
hut as an accuser of Honourable Members on this side of the House — he 
accuses them of exploitation of the masses on political grounds, the 
evidence before him being the speeches they have made in support 
of this particular motion now being debated upon — I can. hardly allow my 
Honourable and learned friend to go unchallenged. After all, if he is a 
lawyer, I am another. And if he rendered any meritorious service during 
the War, I too rendered some service, although it may not have been as 
meritorious as his. I achieved the dignity of becoming a Lance-Corporal 
hi an Anglo-Indian regiment, under an assumed name. (Laughter.) You 
will be interested to hear, Sir, that T am a martial person, or that, at any 
rate, T was a martial person in the year 1917. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: I do not deny tha* 

you belong to a martial class. 
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U Kyaw Myint: Then I have proved one portion of my case, any way..* 
(Laughter.) Therefore if my Honourably friend is martial, I am equally 
martial; he admits that. If my Honourable friend is learned, I am equally 
learned, because I am a lawyer too. (Laughter.) Therefore, in the 
capacity of an equally Honourable, equally learned, and an equally gallant 
person, I challenge his statement as regards • the exploitation of the 
masses by Honourable Members on this side of the House. (Interruption 
bv an Honourable Member.) As usual, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
has chipped in. (An Honourable Member : “Mr. Mody is not here.”) I 
thought I heard his dulcet voice. But somebody in an equally dulcet 
voice asked me if 1 was not equally patriotic. I do not know if my friend, 
Captain Lai Chand, is patriotic; I give him the benefit of the doubt. 

(Laughter.) I presume as befits a man who is trained in the law that 

he is as patriotic as myself until I see any evidence to the contrary. Sir, 

no man in this House if he makes a claim before us to patriotism can 

be challenged unless we have definite evidence to the contrary. Therefore 
in my judgment and on the evidence available before me Captain Lai 
Chand is as patriotic — if not more — as myself. Therefore, he and I are 
on an equal footing and I am entitled to answer him when he attacks 
Honourable Members on this side of the House about the exploitation of 
the masses, simply because they are supporting this motion. Whatever 
the ulterior motive may be, if such ulterior motive exists, they are now, 
by supporting this motion, trying to reduce taxation. Has my Honourable 
and learned and gallant friend got any evidence to prove that they are 
actuated by any ulterior motive? Tf so, I should like to hear him. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, the motion of my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, is for 
reduction of the duty from Rs. 1-4-0 to Re. one. I should like to make it 
clear that the duty is not really Rs. 1-4-0, but with the surcharge it is 
Rs. 1-9-0, and if this motion is carried, really the surcharge portion will 
be excluded. Sir, even the Finance Member, in recommending the restora- 
tion of the five per cent, cut for the salaried officials, accepted that the emer- 
gency is not so acute now as it existed a year before ; and, arguing from 
that standpoint, I say that if any concession i<s to be made to anybody 
and if the emergency has ceased to any extent, the poorest people in Tndia 
certainly can claim some indulgence from the Finance Member. Tf this 
motion is accepted, they will still pay the duty of Rs. 1-4-0 including the 
surcharge; only five annas will be taken out. T do not know what exactly 
it will come to by strict calculation. 

An Honourable Member: One erore and 15 lakhs. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: My Honourable friend says that it will be to the tune 
of a crore and 15 lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is 164 lakhs. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Here I shall follow the argument of my Leader, Sir 
Abdur Rahim, "who said that it was possible for Government easily to re- 
trench another two or three erores of rupees ; and, if that is possible, it will 
be easy for the Finance Member, even keeping the Budget a balanced otic 
to accept this proposal. 

As regards Captain Lai Chand’s argument that this amount does not 
form any considerable part of the poor man's budget, T can only tell him 
thfit. even according to the figures supplied by the Finance Member, the 
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income of an average Indian is Rs. 80 per annum. Perhaps Captain Lai 
Chand thought that that was the monthly income, but he should remember 
that that was the yearly income. I hat comes to even less than Rs. seven 
a month, and being reduced to daily wages it comes to 3£ annas a day. 
And salt is not a thing which a man buys only occasionally like some of 
the luxuries that my friend, Captain Lai Chand, uses, but it has to bo 
purchased even by the poorest man and on every occasion when he has to 
take his food. The poor men’s food is not as luxurious as that of my 4 
Honourable and gallant friend, Captain Lai Chand; they merely take rice 
with a pinch of salt. And though it certainly does not matter in the case 
of the middle or the lower middle classes, for the poorest people in India 
who .go on half-starvation for months together in a year, even this small 
amount affects a good deal ; and it is misleading the House to say that it 
forms no part of the wage-earner's budget. On these grounds, 1 urge that 
if it is possible for the Finance Member io help the poor man in any way 
in these very strenuous times, it will be really a substantial help. It is not 
a mere political stunt, but even if this small amount is granted and th«.j 
poor man gets his salt at a lower price, that will help him greatly. With 
these words, I support this motion. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I have very little to add to 
what I said in dealing with, the earlier motions, but I must say a few words 
in order to clear the mind of my Honourable friend who moved this parti- 
cular motion. He first of all complained that there was.no explanation as 
to why our estimates for revenue from salt next year were reduced by 
163 lakhs. I would call his attention to paragraph 63 of my Budget 
epeech where I explained that this reduction was due to the termination 
of the temporary increase in receipts due to the abolition of the credit 
system. That, I think, is the clearest explanation. There are other pass- 
ages both in my speech and in the Finance Secretary’s memorandum where 
the same matter is dealt with. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend took the estimates which we had 
framed and he pointed out that in past years our estimates lmd been 
exceeded and, therefore-, argued that, even if we accepted the cut, the 
House could be quite sure that we should get as much revenue" as wo luid 
budgeted for. Again, I would call my Honourable friend's attention to 
page 22 of the Finance Secretary’s memorandum which explains that we 
have allowed in our estimates for next year for a consumption of salt 
exactly at the same level as that which we anticipate for the current year. 

I see no possible justification for anticipating any increase, and, therefore, 
Sir. I am afraid 1 cannot agree with my Honourable friend that we have 
been too conservative in our estimates. As regards the revenue effect of 
this measure, it would, as my Honourable friend, Mr. S. C\ Mitra, has 
pointed out. mean a reduction of duty not from Rs. 1-4-0 to Re. one, but, 
taking the surcharge into account, a reduction of the duty from Rs. 1-9-0 
by an amount of 5-J annas, because the surcharge would be correspondingly 
reduced. The total cost would bo Rs. 164 lakhs. I am afraid, Sir, that 
is an amount which we cannot face and. therefore, I must oppose the 
motion. 

) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukhnm Chet tv) : The 
question is : 

“ That in clauso 2 of the Bill, the words * and four annas ’ bo omitted *\ 
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The Assembly divided: 

AYES — 31. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Aggarwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 
Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Bagla, Lala Rameshwar Prasad. 
Biswas, Mr. C. C. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. li. 

Isra, Chaudhri. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Krislinamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Kyaw Myint, U 
Luliiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 


Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sen, Mr. S. 0. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur HajL 


NOES — 49. 


Abdul Jlye, Khan Bahadur Abul 

Hasnat Muhammad. 

Ac.i»tt, Mr. A. S. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 

Allah Ikiksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 

Bahadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Dutt, Mr. G. S. 

Dutt. Mr. P. 0. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Gidnov, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 
Grant, Mr. C. F. 

Gwynne, Mr. C. W. 

Haig. The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Keziett, Mr. J. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Leach. Mr. A. G. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

The motion was negatived. 


Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar, Mr. E. S. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitchell, Mr. D. G\ 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. O. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank*. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Smart, Mr. W. W. 

Smith, Mr. R. 

Tottenham, Mr. G'. R. F. 

Vachha, Khan Bahadur J. B. 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Sir, I want to move No. 13* . . . 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: On a point of order, Mr. President: I submit 
that this amendment is outside the scope of the Bill. The amendment 
proposes to repeal the whole of the Export Schedule, and the Export 
Schedule comes nowhere within the scope of this Bill. 

*“ That after clause 2 of tho Bill, the following new clause bo inserted and the 
subsequent clauses be renumbered accordingly : 

* 3. Wi ! h off icfc fro n a date to bo appointed in this behalf by the Governor General 
in Council by notification in the Gazette of India , the Third Schedule to the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1894, shall bo repealed* 
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Mt. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Will the Honourable Member speak up? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: The Export Schedule comes nowhere within the 
scope of the Bill nor is it discussed anywhere in the Bill. I submit, there- 
fore, that the amendment is entirely out of order. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I want by this amendment to amend the 
Indian Tariff Act in Schedule III; and as this Bill is to amend the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1894, and vary certain duties levied under that Act, 

I think this is within the scope of the Bill. 

Dr. Zi&uddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, may I say that the Act which is under discussion is not 
the original Act of 1894, but the Act, as it was modified by the second 
E’inance Bill of 1981, and that, therefore, all the changes that were made in 
1981, either by the first Finance Bill or by the second Finance Bill, all 
form part of the Act and the revised Act is really before us and they all 
form part of it. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I think this point is covered by your previous 
ruling, and, if there is no reason to alter your previous ruline, there is no 
fresh case, because in the Preamble itself the Indian Tariff Act is men- 
tioned, any my friend only raises a question, referring to the Tariff Act and 
not about the Supplementary Act or anything. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I want to sav one word more, Sir: that my 
previous amendment was to amend the Indian Finance (Supplementary 
and Extending) Act, and here it is to amend the Indian Tariff Act. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. It. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : It 
is no doubt the fact that the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, is mentioned in the 
Preamble to the present Bill; but the reference to the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, is as follows: 

“ To vary certain duties leviable under tho Indian Tariff Act, 1894.” 

It was held in the past by the Chair that when an amending Bill 
sought to introduce alterations in certain sections of an Act, amendments 
were in order only if they covered those particular sections of that Act. 
The fact, that the present Bill seeks to vary certain duties leviable under 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, does not lay open the entire Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, for the consideration of this House. So amendments to the Indian 
Tariff Act of .1991 will be in order only if they relate to those items which 
are specifically mentioned in the present Finance Bill, and this particular 
amendment of the Honourable gentleman, not being covered by that, is 
clearly out of order. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Under this ruling all amendments up to 16 
will be out of order, and I do not move them. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The question is: 

“ That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The question is: 

" That clause 3 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That clauso 3 of the Bill bo omitted.” 

There are already so many taxes on the poor Indians that we cannot 
be a party to putting any more taxes on them. If you will see, last year 
yre increased taxes without any restriction up to 25 per cent. more. So, 
after such a heavy duty, . . . 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: On a point of order, Sir, I have given notice of jai 
motion to insert a clause between clauses 2 and 3 : will you give me a 
chance to move it now? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
What number is the Honourable Member referring to? 

Mr, S. C. Mitra: It is first in the Late List No. 1. 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: Mr. President, on a point of order. I am afraid, 
the Honourable Member has been referring to some wrong document in 
framing his amendment, because the words which he proposes to replace 
by the words “two annas and three pies’ * are the same words “two annas 
and three pies”, so that his amendment, as it stands, has no meaning. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: As regards the point raised by my friend, the Legal 
Secretary, inv first submission is that I have not moved anything: I think 
his objection is premature. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Will the Honourable Member, Mr. Mitra, tell the Chair how his interest 
would bo jeopardised if the Honourable Member, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, is 
allowed to move the amendment he has just moved? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: If you will permit me to move it later on, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I realise very! fully that the present days 
are not suitable for moving amendments in the Finance Bill, . . . 

An Honourable Member: Why not? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: ... at the same time I realise that it is 
very difficult to defeat the Government.. Wo can only request the Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, reasons are, I think, not of much use. 
There was a time when these things could convince the Members and, by 
means of argument, it was possible to defeat the Government. But now- 
a-days when T find that there is a race between habitual supporters, it is 
very difficult either to convince the Members or to defeat the Government 
so I will ask the Government to consider the fact that we have already 
been overtaxed and that the articles which they want to include in this 
amendment and on which they want to increase the taxes are those which 
are generally used by poor people only. 
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In this amendment they say that this figure of 34‘38 per cent, is a 
figure which is very difficult to work and so it should be made 35. I cannot 
understand, if that was the case, why they did not propose that it should 
be reduced to 34 instead of increasing it to 35. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
who is well known to us ns a Mathematician, as well as my Honourable 
friend, Sir George Schuster, who also must be a very good Mathematician, 
must know what is the principle of Mathematics. The principle of 
Mathematics is that if any fraction is less than half, it should be cut out, 
and this very principle has been ignored in this case. Instead of scratching 
out the figure 3/8ths, my friend has increased it to 35, and so I totally 
oppose the imposition of any new tax. 

The trouble is this, that in the garb of making it a whole number, 
Government want to increase the tax which cannot be tolerated. The 
other trouble is this, that when a new tax is imposed, we cannot 
alter it at all. When we rise to oppose anything, my friend, Mr. Mitchell, 
on the Treasury Benches, gets up and says that it is out of order, and it 
becomes out of order, though certainly it is not out of order. If we 
increase the tax now, it will be a tax for ever, like the 25 per cent, addi- 
tional duty which has become permanent, and generations unborn will have 
to pay it. We cannot do anything now. Therefore, I hope Honourable 
Members of this House will take that fact into consideration before they 
cast their votes, and they should remember the fact that this tax will be 
a tax for all time. With these words, I move that clause 3 be omitted. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Motion moved. 

“ That- clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.” 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I hardly think that my 
Honourable friend’s arguments supported the conclusion which he 
advocated, namely, the removal of the proposed clause, and I was not able 
to follow his discourse on arithmetic. Though I listened to him very 
closely, I missed what I had expected to find in his speech, — a careful 
examination of the position as regards the articles such as boots' and shoes 
and artificial silk piecegoods which this clause is designed to deal with. I 
think, Sir, I explained the position very clearly in my Budget Speech 
in paragraphs 81 and 82, and I really have nothing to add. We found 
in fact that wo were confronted with a situation in which the tariff provi- 
sions were being defeated, and we felt it necessary to deal with that 
situation. Usually in dealing with these amendments, 1 try to give the 
House as close an estimate as possible of what revenue is in\o!vod, but 
in this case it is impossible to give an exact estimate. All we feel sure 
of is that unless this clause is passed, we shall lose substantially in 
revenue under the heads of boots and shoes and of artificial silk piece- 
goods. They are important heads, because boots and shoes are estimated 
to bring in 27 lakhs revenue, artificial silk mixtures 45 lakhs, silk and 
artificial silk piece-goods over 240 lakhs. For these reasons, T must oppose 
my friend's amendment. 

There is just one point that I would like to explain when dealing with 
this motion, and that is, that an amendment stands shortly after this 
in the list which will be moved by my friend, Khan Bahadur Vachha, 
which would have the effect of eliminating silk goods from the operation 
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of this clause 3. 1 explained in my Budget Speech that there was no 
particular reason for including silk piecegoods. It was artificial silk 
piecegoods that we were aiming at. We really included silk more for the 
sake of uniformity than for any other purpose. We have since found that 
there are certain classes of very light silk piecegoods which would be 
extremely heavily penalised by the clause as it stands, penalised in a 
way which was outside the scope of our own intention. Therefore, the 
amendment which is shortly to be moved provides for the removal of silk 
goods from the operation of clause 3. Subject to that small correction,, 
we support the clause as originally proposed, and as I have already said, 
I must oppose my friend’s amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The question is: 

“ That clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Order, order. It appears from the Indian Tariff Act of 1894 that item 
No. 34 refers to molasses on which the present duty is 25 per cent. 
ad valorem , and the amendment of- Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad is to make the 
25 per cent, into 100 per cent. Is that correct? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Which amendment are you referring to, Sir? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
No. 19.* 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes, I want to increase the duty from 25 per 
cent, to 100 per cent. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Has the Honourable Member sought for the previous sanction of Hie 
Excellency the Governor General? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I had applied for it, Sir, but I did not receive 
any reply. 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: Sir, His Excellency has refused 'sanction. The 
papers have just been received. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The previous sanction of His Excellency the Governor General having 
been refused for the moving of this amendment, it cannot be moved. 

Now, Mr. S. C. Mitra will move amendment No. 1 that stands in his 
name in the late List No. 1. 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: On a point of order, again, Sir. 


♦“That before sub-clause (a) of clause 3(1) of the Bill, the following new sub-clause 
be inserted and consequential amendments be made : 

‘ (a) for t-ho entry in the fourth column against Item No. 84, the following shall he 
substituted, namely, 1 100 per cent. * \ ” 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty) : 
Let the Honourable Member move his amendment first. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitre: Sir, 1 move: 

_ 11 That before aub-olause (a) of olause 3 (I) of the Bill, the following new sub-clause 
be inserted and consequential amendments be made : 

1 (a) for the entry in the fourth column against Item No. 40 the following shall be- 
substituted, namely : 

‘ two annas and three pies \ ” 

I should like to explain, Sir, that in the Indian Tariff Act of 1894, 
in clause 40, in the 4th column, it is Es. 0-2-8. That has been supple- 
mented by the Indian Finance Act of 1931 in item 40, and there an 
additional rate has been added, that is nine pies per imperial gallon, and 
that makes it three annas, and my motion is to bring it down to 
Es. 0-2-3. 

Mr. D. O. Mitchell: Mr. President, my point of order is that the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Mitra is so badly framed that it is quite 
inoperative. Item 40 of the Indian Tariff Act, Schedule II, now reads 
‘‘Kerosene, — unit of assessment per imperial gallon, — rate of duty two 
annas and three pies”. That is in the statutory Schedule. The Honour- 
able Member proposes to substitute for two annas and three pies the words 
‘‘two annas and three pies”, and I submit his amendment, as it stands, 
has no meaning. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Has the Honourable Member got the latest edition of the Tariff Act of 
1894, because it is so frequently amended. The latest copy I have got 
reads as follows 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What page? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Page 21. Item 40, under the heading “Kerosene”, etc. Imperial gallon 
Es. 0-2-3. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: It is also beyond the scope of the Bill as 
well, because the question of kerosene is not in the Bill and, according to 
the previous ruling, it is out of order. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I gave notice of the amendment under this impres- 
sion. The total import duty on kerosene per imperial gallon is Es. 0-3-9. 
It comes in this way. Originally it was Es. 0-2-3, in the Indian Tariff 
Act, and, b t y the Indian Finance Act of 1931, nine pies were added, and 
with the surcharge of 25 per cent, it comes to Es. 0-3-9. What I wanted 
was to reduce it to the level of the excise duty, and that is the object 
of my amendment. My impression was that if I brought down those three 
annas which should really be in the latest Indian Tariff Act, as amended 
by the Supplementary Act, to 0-2-3, with the surcharge, my purpose 
would be served. That is my reply to the point of order. If there is 
any error, ' the error is that of the Government. The tax is three annas 
with the surcharge of nine pies more and my purpose is to bring it down 
to the level of the excise duty. 
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Mr. D. G Mitchell : My contention is that the amendment unfortun- 
ately is misconceived and in the “form in which it is now before the 
House means nothing. It will effect no change 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. It. K. Shanmiikham Ohetty): 
What is the duty on kerosene? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: It is Its. 0-2-3 under the Tariff Act, with a sur- 
charge of nine pics under the Finance Act of 1931, and a surcharge of 
25 per cent, under the Finance Supplementary and Extending Act of 1931. 
So, the total duty now chargeable on kerosene is at the rate of Its. 0-3-9 
per imperial gallon. In order to achieve liiq object, the Honourable 
Member will have to undertake some process of arithmetic whereby he 
will reduce Its. 0-2-3 to some figure to which, when nine pies is added and 
the result is multiplied by 5/4ths, the filial figure will produce the present 
excise duty on kerosene. 1 am afraid. I cannot do it for him extempore 
on the floor of the House now. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I think, Mr. President, 
the position is quite clear and it is not so simple as is made out by the 
Legislative Secretary. Under the Indian Tariff Act, the original duty 
was Rs. 0-2-3. Then the Finance Act of 1931 came into operation 
whereby a further increase of nine pies was made to it. Therefore, the 
Indian Tariff Act was amended to ihati extent by the Indian Finance Act 
of 1931, and it was the duty of the Government to have published in 
the Schedule of the Indian Tariff Act three annas. Then came the 
surcharge under the Emergency Finance Act by which a further nine pies 
increase was made. If they keep the surcharges and extraordinary legis- 
lative impositions in different compartments and do not incorporate them 
in the Indian Tariff Act, no Member can move any proper amendment. 
I put a counter question to the Legislative Secretary. Supposing we 
want to bring the kerosene duty down to Rs. 0-2-3 with a 25 per cent, 
surcharge, would my Honourable friend suggest bv what means we could 
do that? I submit the amendment of Mr. Mitra is quite relevant. T do 
not say anything on the merits, but purely on the question of relevancy 
and the form in which it is put it ‘s relevant. It is in good form. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I go upon the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, as 
modified up to the 1st May, 1932. So I conclude that all the changes 
that were made under the Finance Acts of March, 1931, and November, 
1931, are included therein. On page 20, item 40— the duty on kerosene 
per imperial gallon is Rs. 0-2-3. Three pies is bracketed and the foot- 
note says: 

11 These words were substituted for the words * Six-pies ’ by section 4 and Schedule I 
of tho Indian Finance Act, 1930.” 

This shows that now the customs duty is Rs. 0-2-6 and not Rs. 0-2-3, 
because these words were substituted. The Indian Finance Bill of 
November, 1931, said that over and above there should be a surcharge 
of 25 per cent. Therefore, I understand that the duty is Rs. 0-2-6 
25 per cent, over and above. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty): The 
Chair would like to ask a question of the Government. What is the duty 
leviable on kerosene legally under the Indian Tariff Act of 1894 as it 
is amended up to date? 
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Mr. D. G. Mitchell: The duty leviable under the Indian Tariff Act 
is Es. 0-2-3 per imperial gallon. The Indian Tariff Act has not been 
amended. The Indian Finance Act of 1931 imposed a surcharge of a 
particular amount on certain items in the Tariff Schedule without amend- 
ing that Schedule. If the Honourable Member desires to remove that 
surcharge, the Act which he ought to amend is th e Finance Act of 1931. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): If, 
therefore, a person wants to find out at present what duty he is called 
upon to pay on kerosene, ho has to refer to three Acts. 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: That is so. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): That 
means the Government are collecting the tax in virtue of powers vested 
in the executive under three different Acts? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: That is correct, Sir 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will you kindly send for the notice of amendment 
that I gave? It is not exactly as it appears here. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask one simple question whether any 
Member on the Treasury Benches can say if 1 import one gallon of kerosene, 
how much duty I shall have to pay? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : It seems 
to me that the whole of this discussion is unnecessary, because item No. 
40 is not in the Bill, and, therefore, is outside the scope of the Bill. Sir, 
according to your ruling, anything which is outside the scope of the 
Bill cannot be the subject-matter of an amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Tho 
form in which the Honourable Member sent notice of the amendment 
reads as follows: 

“ In th© fourth column of item No. 40 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, as amended by 
the subsequent Finance Acts, for the figures * 3 annas * * two annas and three pies ’ be 

substituted.” 

It is apparent that the Honourable Member was clear in his mind as 
to what he was doing and, to that extent, he was no doubt correct. But. 
the House has to interpret an amendment strictly in its legal sense. He 
says : “for the entry in the fourth column against item No. 40 
Indian Tariff Act, 1894, as amended by the subsequent 
Finance Acts”. Legally the position, as the Chair has understood the 
Government, is that so far ns item No. 40 is concerned, the subsequent 
Finance Acts do not amend this particular item in the Schedule of the 
Indian Tariff Act of 1894. Therefore, even if the amendment were to be 
in the form in which the Honourable Member has given notice of it. it 
would not help him very much. The Chair quite •sympathises with the 
Honourable Member, Mr. S. C. Mitra. and the difficulty in which the 
^on -Official Members find themselves on this point. When an Act like 
the. Indian Tariff Act is sought to be amended by subsequent Acts without 
the subsequent amendments being incorporated in the original Act, ‘t 
would certainly cause very serious inconvenience to Honourable Members and 
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the Chair would suggest to Government that it would not be fair co the 
Honourable Members that they should seek to make amendments in this 
particular form. Beyond that, the Chair cannot perhaps do anything in 
this matter. With regard to the' point of order raised by the Honourable 
the Law Member, it is covered by th«* ruling given by the Chair on 
similar amendments that were taken up earlier in the day and the 
amendment in any case is out of order, not being covered by the scope 
of the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With reference to the discussion 

which wc have had just now, I do sympathise very much with the 
difficulh of Non-Official Members in dealing with the very complicated 
situation which is created by having a Tariff Act and two Acts which did 
not amend that Act, but only imposed surcharges. I should only like 
to say this, that if any Member on the other side wishes any assistance 
in drafting an amendment, I will certainly give instructions that the 
Central Board of Revenue will give the Honourable Member every 
assistance, so that he should not fail in his object, merely because of this 
particular complication. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: T can only say Mint alter giving this notice I consulted 
the office of the Legislative Assembly Department which is the proper 
office where we can go for help. If you kindly ask the Assembly Depart- 
ment to help us instead of directing us to run to all the various 
Government Departments, it will be really convenient to us. I phoned 
■up the Commerce Department and ihey said that the duty was three 
annas nine pies. So I tried to do my best in the circumstances to 
equalise the oxcise duty and the import duty and I could not do anything 
more. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir. I move: 

“ That sub-clause (7) (a) of clause 3 of the Bill bo omitted.” 

I do not want to make any speech. I sirnplv move it. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T shall again follow my Honour- 
able friend’s brevity and. for the reasons which I have already explained. 

I must oppose the amendment. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Sir, I move : 

“ That, sub-clause (7) (b) of clause 3 of the Bill be omitted.” 

I move it without any speech. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T regret I must oppose this 

amendment. 

The motion was negatived. 
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Khan Bahadur J. B. Vachha (Government of India : Nominated 
Official) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That in clause 3 (7) (b) of the Bill, in column two of the proposed Item No. 45, 
the words * Silk or * be oinittod.” 

Tho Honourable House will see that the effect of this 
amendment will bo to exclude from this new item No. 45 
silk piece-goods. The reasons for moving this amendment have 
already been given by the Honourable the Finance Member. I shall briefly 
recapitulate them here. Since the Finance Bill was introduced on the 
28th February last, representations have been received from 1 he Japan 
and Shanghai Silk Merchants’ Association and the Canton Silk Piece- 
goods Importers’ Association pointing out that the specific minimum duty 
of four annas a square yard proposed to he introduced as per this it run 
No. 45, will hit very hard certain classes of genuine silk. Enquiries made 
by us in this connection on receipt of these representations show that a 
fairly larige proportion of silk-trade (estimated at about 25 per cent.) is in 
certain qualities of silk known as “Paj”, which .are very diaphanous, 
gauze-like materials that run from as much as 30 to 100 yards per ib. as 
compared with an average of six yards per lb. for artificial silk goods. A 
duty of four annas per square yard works out to Bs. 7-8-0 io Bs. 25 per lb. 
for these materials the tariff value of which has been fixed at only 
Rs. 10-12-0 per lb. The duty will thus be from over 70 to a little under 250 
per cent. which is no doubt very heavy and will kill the trade in these 
articles and cause a loss rather than a gain of revenue. These very light 
qualities of silk arc from their nature purely decorative and have no value 
as clothing. They cannot be thus said to be in direct competition with 
ordinary artificial silk or cotton piece-goods. As regards the heavier silk 
goods, their value is so high that the duty, that is being levied ai present, 
is higher than duty at four annas per square yard. Hence, the latter rate 
of duty will, if imposed, be inoperative. 

I, therefore, move, Sir, this amendment which will benefit. Be venue 
as well as the Silk trade and the consumer. Sir, T move : 

Mr. PreSdent (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chettv) : 
Motion moved : 

“That in clause 3 (/) {b) of tho Bill, in column two of tho proposed Item No. 
45, tho words 4 Silk or * bo omitted.” 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I have not. been able to 
follow the Honourable Member. I must confess that I am comparatively 
ignorant on these matters, but 1 remember to have seen a great deal of 
agitation in the Press regarding the silk industry in Mysore and Kashmir 
which, it is said, is being jeopardised by the same Japanese dumping 
against which my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, has been complaining. I 
do not know what sort of protection Government are thinking of giving 
these two industries. The district of Coimbatore from which you, Mr. 
President, come has got a large silk weaving industry which is fairly well 
developed and the merchants in Kollegal who are specialising in this in- 
dustry have also complained, so that representations have been sent up to 
the Central Board of Bevenue asking for a duty on silk goods. Mv 
Honourable friend says that silk goods do not come into competition. It 
looks as if the onlv sort of goods that the Government have always in mind 
is the cotton goods of Bombay and Ahmedabad and other places and they 
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think that , it' .-utiJicial silk competes with cotton goods, artificial silk comes 
in for a penalty or for a duty, not because it is artificial silk, but because 
it commits the sin of competing with cotton goods. On the motion that 
my Honourable friend. Sir Joseph Bhore. will make next week, we wiit 
have a good deal to say oil the subject, but, I think, with the limited know- 
ledge that I have of the subject, it would not be fair to the silk industry 
at all in this country if it is left absolutely unprotected. I find from the 
old Indian Tariff Act, which was proposed to be amended, that item 45-A 
refers to mixtures alone, so that pure silk, up to this moment, has had nu 
sort of import duty laid on it. I. therefore, oppose this amendment of 
Khan Bahadur Vaehha. If they do not want a high duty of 50 per cent., 

I think even at this late stage Government will do well to lower the duty 
to 25 per cent, and an amendment to that effect may be moved by Govern 
ment. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: 1 atn sorry 1 have to disagree with my Honour- 
able friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, who, it is quite clear, has not under- 
stood the position. The position is this. There is a duty of 50 per cent, 
ad valorem on silk today, and in certain classes of sik, that duty is charged 
on a tariff valuation. I am not going into the intricacies of that tariff, 
because it will weary the House and I am afraid they would not be able to 
understand it. (Laughter.) I will explain why. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What a compliment to the House! 

Sir Gowas|i Jehangir: It is a rather difficult tariff, but I will try my best 
to explain. In the first place, let me say that I quite agree with my 
Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, that the silk manufactured on hand- 
looms in this country does deserve a further protection over and above the 
50 per cent, that it has, because, as I have already said during the general 
discussion on the Budget, dumping is taking place with regard to silk. 
But the question before us does not deal with this dumping. “50 per cent. 
ad valorem ” really means a 33 per cent, duty on the price. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Why? 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: For ordinary purposes you can say that an ad 
valorem duty of 50 per cent, means, in ordinary language, 33 per cent, on 
the actual value of the article. Now, in certain classes of silk they do not 
charge the duty ad valorem , but they charge it by way of a tariff valuation, 
that is to sav, they fix the duty on the pound of silk. There may be 5, 10 
or 20 yards to that pound, but they charge a certain amount. That is on 
silk that is very thin, very light, on which it is more beneficial to Govern- 
ment to charge by tariff valuation. The rules allow that. 

Now, as far as I understand this question, I find there are certain 
kinds of site which are charged by this tariff and not ad valorem f such a* 
Satin, plain, 45 inches. The duty, if charged at four annas a square yard, 
as provided for in this Bill, will come to 75 per cent. There are other 
kinds called “pineapple”. I do not know what that is. Oh, you have got it 
there? T see, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member lias got samples in 
his hand. (Laughter.) It comes to 250 per cent. Well, any duty of 250 
pep cent, on an article imported into this country will, and especially on 
* m article which docs not compote with any article made in this country. 
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will not (to. The duties that exist today of 50 per cent, ad valorem will 
remain and the silks that my Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, was 
talking of will be protected to that extent and will continue to be protected 
to that extent. But those silks, which do not compete with the silks that 
my Honourable friend was talking about and are unfortunately, and I believe 
unknown to Government, liable to have a duty of up to 250 per 
cent, levied on them by the Bill, will now be relieved of that onerous duty. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What are the silks used for? 

i 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Perhaps my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, will hand over that “pineapple”. (This pattern of silk was then 
handed round by the Honourable the Finance Member.) They come 
under the class of scarves, veils, very thin silk and silk which does not 
compete with silk made in this country. 1 am not an expert in these 
matters, and I can tell you that I am speaking from a brief. 


Sir Muhammad Yakub: An unpaid brief? 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I am not in the happy position of my Honourable 
friend, who has the right to speak from a paid brief, but I trust that 
although he has the right, he does not utilise that right in this Honour- 
able House. At any rate tlio point is that the request of my Honourable 
friend, the Diwan Bahadur, that a 25 per cent, duty at least should be 
levied on silk is not necessary. There is a 50 per cent, ad valorem duty 
on that silk and it will continue to be levied and I shall be very pleased 
to see that, duty increased when I trust rriy Honourable friend, Sir Joseph 
Hhore, will very soon bring in a Bill which will deal with the question of 
flumping. We are waiting anxiously for a notice that my Honourable friend 
will come up in a very short time (Hear, hear) with some measure that 
is going to be moved with the object of preventing dumping which we 
have all been complaining about. I quite sympathise with my Honour- 
able friend, the Diwan Bahadur, in desiring t-o protect the hand-loom 
industry of India. And if, that industry thrives in your native town, 
Mr. President, I trust that we shall very soon have the opportunity of 
congratulating your town on a further measure of protection against this 
flumping. Do not, let us confuse the two questions of dumping and the 
small amendment that is being moved, — which has nothing to do with 
flumping and which does not in any way affect the duty that is at present 
in existence on the silk which my Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, 
was talking about. 

TT Eyaw Myint: Sir. T find myself in great perplexity, because every- 
body seems to have forgotten that Burma is still n part of India. Sir, 
we do cultivate silk in our country to a certain extent. 

An Honourable Member: In your province. 


B 
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U Kyaw Myint: Very well, in my province, to a certain extent, and, 
to the best of my knowledge, although I know as little as my Honourable 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, seems to know about silk, we import a certain 
amount — from China largely — and we import also from India; so that we 
are in this extremely perplexing position: that any duty at all will hit 
us from certain angles and miss us from other angles. Now, Sir, I am 
now wearing a turban made of very thin silk — not “pineapple” : 1 do 
not think anyone in the House except perhaps the Honourable the Finance 
Member understands what “pineapple” means. I do not. Well, my 
turban, Sir, is made of very thin hand-woven silk. If. is hand- woven in 
Burma and it is, I believe, silk imported in a raw state fvom China. On 
the other hand, my skirt — I suppose that is the only word for it, although 
it sounds curious, — is made of silk cultivated in Burma and hand- woven 
in Burma. How this duty is going to affect Burma, 1 do not know, and 
my perplexity has been increased by the fact that the amendment has been 
moved by a Member of the Government Benches, so that I am full of 
distrust and suspicion. Unless my perplexity is removed, at any rate, to 
a greater extent than my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. has 
been able to do, I shall not be able to support this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail 
ways) : Sir, 1 merely want to intervene in the debate to give some assur- 
ance to my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaiiar, in 
respect of a point which lie raised. First let me say that my Honourable 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, stated the tariff position quite clearly and 
accurately. The elimination of these words will not result in reducing tin 1 
existing rate of duty on all silk. The rate of duty on silk piecegoods will 
continue to be in the total 50 per cent. But my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Bam as w ami Mudaiiar, was concerned with the future of silk 
in this country and the object of my intervention is merely to allay his 
fears. At the present moment, a silk inquiry is being conducted by the 
Tariff Board. We hope to have the result of that inquiry very shortly and 
iriy Honourable friend may rest assured that the silk industry will receive 
the same attention at, our hands as has the cotton industry in the past. 
I merely wanted to remove any apprehension that might be in his mind 
or in the minds of other Honourable Members on this particular point. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; I would like to ask one question from the 
Honourable Member. In the Indian Tariff Act, as modified up to 31st 
May, 1932, on page 42, l find that the duty on silk or artificial silk 
piecegoods is 30 per cent. I want to know when was it raised to 60 per 
cent? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell*. The standard duty in the Tariff Act is 30 per cent. 
10 per cent, surcharge was added by the Finance Act of 1931, which 
brought it to 40 per cent. Afterwards another 10 per cent, was added to 
it, by the Supplementary and Extending Act of 1931, bringing the total 
to 50 per cent. 

U Kyaw Myint: May I ask a question of the Government Benches? 
As the duty now stands, is there any differentiation between raw silk and 
manufactured silk — imported? 

Mr. D. G. Mi^hell: The duty on raw silk is 26 per cent. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, if 1 have understood it oorrectly, the object 
of the amendment is that we should separate the question of silk altogether 
as it is being considered by the Tariff Board. After the inquiry by the 
Tariff Board, some definite proposals will probably be laid before the 
Assembly. Now, I should like to point out one thing. I have also given 
notice of this amendment and I do not know whether I will be ruled out 
of order, but 1 may point out at this stage that this method of calculating, 
to my mind, is open to great objection. Here are certain persons who 
approach the Government of India and on hearing them they look into their 
questions and they leave out of consideration a very large number of minor 
industries which are not sufficiently well organised so as to have a formal 
representation before the Government of India. Therefore, this question, 
if it affects us at all on account of the depreciated currency of Japan or 
any other currency, ought to be treated at one place and we should have 
iin automatic formula to deal with that and not bring forward a piecemeal 
legislation— -onco for artificial silk, second time for cotton goods and third 
time for something else. We should have one definite proposal. If I am 
allowed to move my motion, I will move it later on. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster : Sir, I think there is still a certain 
amount of obscurity in the minds of some of my Honourable friends 
opposite as to what is the position and what is the purpose of this amend- 
ment. Really, the purpose of this amendment is simply to remove silk 
piccegoods from the operation of the minimum duty of four annaB per 
square yard. So far as the ad valorem duty is concerned, they will not 
he affected because, although they will not come under this particular 60 
per cent, entry in the Tariff Act, they will still be subject, in fact, to 50 
per cent, owing to the basic duty of 30 per cent, plus the surcharges, 
bringing it to 50 per cent. That is a position which will have to be taken 
into account, at the time when the surcharges are removed, if, as I hope, 
they will be removed some time. The actual result now is simply to remove 
silk goods from the operation of the four annas per square yard minimum 
duty and T think the position as regards that has already been sufficiently 
explained to the House. When we drafted this clause in the Bill, we 
did not think that silk goods would be very much affected by it, because 
wo thought that the value of silk goods on the whole would be so high 
that, the minimum duty of four annas per square yard would never come 
into operation. We simply included silk goods as a matter of administra- 
tive convenience. We have since found, n s has been explained, that there 
is a class of silk goods which is very very light and which would be very 
heavily bit by this minimum duty of four annas per square yard. I am 
told by the Central Board of Revenue that if there was any question of 
a minimum duty for silk goods, it* would really more appropriated take 
fhe form of a duty per pound and not per square yard. Therefore, T think 
niy Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, can be 
quite satisfied that by cutting out this minimum of four annas per square 
yard, we are not going to make things any easier for the ordinary type 
of silk goods to come to this country. T hope this will make the position 
“l ear. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chettv): The 
question is: 

44 That in clause 3 ( 1 ) (ft) of the Bill, in column two of the proposed Ttem No. 45, the 
words « Silk or ’ be omitted.” 

The motion was adopted, 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I move: 

“ That in part ( i ) of sub-clause ( 7 ) (c) of clause 3 of the Bill, for the figuros * 35 * the 
figures 1 34 * bo substituted.” 

As I have just now explained, the total standard rate of duty on articles 
mentioned in 45 (a) was 34$ per cent., but my Honourable friend has 
raised it from this to 35 per cent, in order to make it a round figure. My 
contention is that if you want to make a round figure, make it 34 and 
not 35. Sir, I move it. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, T am afraid I cannot under- 
stand my Honourable friend's attitude of mind at all. T see no particular 
virtue in 34 or 35. We want a round figure and 35 will give us 1$ lakhs 
more than 34 according to our calculations. Accordingly, T prefer 35. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Mnv T know whether the intention of the 
Honourable Member is to make it a round figure or to get more money ? 
In the Statement of Objects and "Reasons, if is mentioned that as it was 
very difficult to work out this figure, it has been converted to 35. 


Mr. President. (The Honourable Mr. Tt. K. Sbanmukhnm Chetty): The 
question is • 

“ That in part. (?) of sub-clause (7) (r,) of clause 3 of t-lm Bill, for tho figures 4 35 ’ tho 
figuros 1 34 * bo subs! i» utod. ” 

The motion was negatived. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Rir, T beg to move : 

“That in part. (?») of suh-olauso (7) (<•) of clause 3 of the Bill, for tho figuros 4 35 * 
the figures 4 3t* be substituted.” 

Sir, they have snid in item (7) of clause 3 (c): 

“ (%) for t!io entries in +h* fourth coin un against sub-items (a) and (M, the following 
shall bo substituted, nnmelv : 

4 35 per cent, o* two annes and thr^ pies per square yard, whichever is higher ’ ; ” 

And, again, in item (ft) they say: 

“(tt)for tho Ontrvin tho fourth column against snh.ft.om (c), the following shall be 
substituted, namely : 

* 35 por cent..* ; ” 

There are three items in 45- A, namely: 

“ (a) Fabrics compel in part of some other textile than c,f|? r or artificial silk and in 
which any portion either of tho warp or of the weft but riot of both is silk or artificial silt: 

(b) fabrics not being silk or artificial silk on which silk or artificial silk is superimposed 
such as embroidered fabrics ; 

(c) articles made from such fabrics and not otherwise specified.” 

So in tin’s TV11 they have mentioned parts (a) and (b), in part (i) in 
sub-clause 1 (n) of clause 3, where they have imposed 35 per cent, or two 
annas and three pies per square yard whichever is higher. And with 
regard to (c), they say nothing about square yard, but mention only 35 per 
cent, in part (ii) in sub-clause 1 (c) of clause 3. I suggest that this : 35 
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per cent, should be 34 per cent. In the Statement oi Objects and Beesons, 
they say: 

“ It fixes minimum specific duties of four annas per square yard and two annas and 
throe pies per square yard, respectively, with no surcharge, on artificial silk piece-goods 
and artificial silk mixtures and rounds off the existing ad valorem duty, including surcharge 
of 34 3/8thB por cent, on artificial silk mixtures to 35 per cent, with no surchargo.” 

If you go through the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member, 
you will find that the idea was that this figure of 34fithg per cent, was 
difficult in making calculations and so they want to round off the figure. 

I say that, if it is a matter of rounding off, then Jths is less than and so 
it should be 34 per cent. There was no mention in the speech or anv- 
where that this figure was raised to 35 per cent: to fill the Exchequer. 
If that is not the idea and the only idea is to make calculations easier, 
then why should it not be in favour of the public? Why should it be 
in favour of the Government? They sometimes put forward this reason 
and sometimes that reason. T think the idea of Government is to fill up 
their purse and so they have raised it to 35. T could not understand what 
was the difficulty in calculating? Tt is only dividing mv 8 and multiplying 
the quotient by 3. (Laughter.) They want to increase the tax in this 
garb. They always say something to make that increase reasonable. So 
T say that if there is any difficulty, the benefit should go in favour of 
the public and not in favour of Government, and that i R why T suggest 34 
per cent. Sir. I move. 

Mr. President CHv* TTcvwmpd.le Mr. H. K. Shanmukhnm Chett.v): 
Motion moved: 

That in part (it) of sub-clause (7) (c) of clause 3 of the Bill, for the figures 1 35 * the 
figures * 34 ' ho substituted." 

Mr. N. R. Gunjal (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, T support this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir. T am afraid T must, oppose 
this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukhnm Ohettv): The 
question is: 

** That in part (44) of snh-clausc (1) (e) of clnuso 3 the Bill, for the figures ‘ 35 ’ 
figures ‘34* ho substituted." 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. D. G. Mitchefi • Sir. T move : 

“That in clause 3 (1) (c) of the Bill, after suh-clanso fit) the following sub-clause 
shall bo inserted, namely : 

• (Hi) After sub-item (c) tho following proviso shall ho inserted in the second column 
namely : 

• Provided that the duty on fonts of not more then nine yards in length of fabrics 
specified in sub-items (u) and (b) shall bo 35 per cent , ad valorem . * ; and ”, 

Sir, fentsi, I understand, come into existence in two ways, — and here 
I speak subject to correction by my Honourable and expert friends on 
the other side. Some fents are portions which are cut off from the end 
of a piece in order to reduce it to the proper trade length. In other 
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cases, portions are cut off from the piece in order to remove defaults in 
weaving. These oddments of cloth are bound together in bundles and 
are sold by weight, at very low rates. For this reason the application of 
this specific minimum duty per 1 square yard is not suitable. In the 
first place the duty will be much too high; and, in the second place, 
it would involve an intolerable burden on the Customs authorities. These 
bundles, as I have said, are sold by the pound, and in order to assess 
the value per square yard the Customs authorities would have to open 
every bundle, measure various small portions of cloth of various length 
and width, and then estimate the total square yardage. The intention 
of the amendment I propose is to avoid all this troublo and to avoid an 
over-high duty. You will see that in item 45, as inserted by the Bill, 
fents of not more* than 0 yards in length have been exempted. The 
intention was to exempt those fents also which would come under item 
45A: but in the making of the rathc.r complicated amendments to item 
45A. this point was overlooked, and the amendment is to supply the 
omission. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“ That in clause 3(7) (c) of the Bill, after sub-elauso (ii) tho following sub-clau.se sbal 
be inserted, namely : 

‘ (Hi) After sub-itern (c) the following proviso sh ill bo inserted in the second column 
namoly : 

1 Provided that the duty on fents of not more than nine yards in length of fabrics 
specified in sub-itoms (a) and (6) shall be 35 per cent, ad valorem .* ; and 9 *. 

The motion was adopted. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, as regards the motion* standing in my name 
I should like to point out .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Order, order. I find that in the Tariff Act of 1894 the rate of duty on 
sugar and sugar-candy excluding confectionery i 8 Es. 74-0 per cwt. The 
amendment makes it Es. 9-8-0; Ehat is, the idea is to increase the tax. 
Has the Honourable Member obtained the sanction of tho Governor 
General? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I move it, first before if, is ruled out of 
order? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Tt cannot be moved without previous sanction having been obtained. 

, j 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: T have applied for the sanction, but I think if 
is still under consideration. 

*“ V*?* a * ter 8u b-clauso ( r ) (d) of clause 3 of the Bill, tho following newsub-clmi« 
bo i nsertod : * 

‘ (e) in item No. 1*7, the words * and sngar-oandy ’ shall be omitted and after t ,mf 
Item the followin’? Item shall bo inserted, namely t 

I57A Sugar-oandjr . , , , . Cwt, 9.9 V* 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, may 1 say just a word in 

respect of this amendment? I am afraid that we must take formal 
objection to its being moved. But I should like to assure the Honourable 
the Mover that the matter is receiving our consideration and that if we 
find it necessary or advisable at a later stage to make a modification in 
the sense of this amendment, we shall take a suitable opportunity of 
doing so. For the present, I am afraid, we must make the formal objec- 
tion that has been raised by the Chair. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. Ii. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
When a motion requires the previous sanction of the Governor General 
and the Honourable Member who wants to make the motion has taken 
care to apply for the sanction, it is perhaps placing the Chair in a 
difficult position if the Honourable Member of the Government were to 
take objection formally. In the opinion of the Chair, the Honourable 
Member is entitled to know whether sanction lias been given or not. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My information is that the Governor 
General has not given the sanction, but I would also take another formal 
objection and that is that this amendment lies outside the scope of the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
lias the Honourable Member got anything to say on the point of order 
that it is outside the scope of the Bill? 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May 1 suggest that this item be postponed till 
Monday. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The Honourable the Commerce Member has taken formal objection on a 
point of order that the proposed amendment is outside the scope of the 
Bill. The Chair would like to know from the Honourable- Member 
whether he has got anything to say to cover that point. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Your previous ruling, Sir, covers that point. There 
is mention of the Indian Tariff Act in the Preamble and it is, therefore, 
in order. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The whole Schedule is under discussion and we- 
ar© making certain changes in the Indian Tariff Act and this is another 
item in the same Schedule. I am proposing in this particular amend- 
ment to increase the duty and that requires the previous sanction of (he 
Governor General. As the matter is still under consideration, I would 
suggest that the consideration of this amendment be postponed till Monday. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Since it is covered by the previous ruling given by the Chair, which is 
well established and understood, that the whole of the Indian Tariff Act 
is not under consideration, but only the particular items mentioned, this 
amendment is clearly outside the scope of the Finance Bill and, therefore, 
out of order. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That after clause 3 of the Bill the following now clause be inserted s 

‘ 3 A* ( 7) Where the Govornor General in Council is of opinion that the currency 
of any country has depreciated to an oxtent likely to affect any industry in 
India, ho may by notification in the Gazette of India 

(а) declare the standard rate of exchange of that country in terms of hundred 

rupees ; 

(б) from time to time doclare the existing depreciated rate of exchango with that 

country in the same terms; and 

(c) specify tho article or articlos manufactured in India affected by such 
depreciation. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, or in the 

Sea Customs Act, 1878, tho duty of customs on any article notified under 
sub-section ( 1 ) shall be detorminod in accordance with the following rules, 
namely : 

(a) whero the duty is calculated at an ad valorem rate, the valuo of the commodity 

in rupees shall bo increased in the ratio of tho notified depreciated rate of 
exchange to tho notified standard rate of exchange ; and 

(b) whore tho duty ia a specific duty, tho unit of assessment shall be decreased in 

tho ratio of tho notified standard rato of exchange to the notified depreciated 
rate of exchange. 

(3) This section shall have effect only up to the 31st March, 1934, but the Governor 

Gotioral in Council may extend the period by one year V’ 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Sir, on a point of order. My point of 
order is this that this amendment seeks to insert a new clause 3A. We 
have not voted clause 3 yet. How can wo now discuss clause 3A of the 
Bill? 

i i 

Presi dent (The Honourable Mr. II. K. Shanmukham Chetty ) : 
I he Chair does not think that that' is a real point of order, because if 
this amendment is passed, then clause 3, as amended, will be put to 
the vote. 


Mr. D. G. Mitchell. On a point of order, Sir. It does not require 

\eiy much exposition on my part to convince you, or any Honourable 
Member of the Rouse that this is entirely outside the scope of the Bill. 
R is a rough and ready plan for meeting dumping, and dumping has 
nothing whatsoever to do with tho Finance Bill. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 inay explain that 1 have no connection what- 
soevor with dumping in (his amendment. I only give a simple 
arithmetical formula for calculation in the case of customs duty. When- 

alT’/ 0 * 1 ^ V6 ( a £ iir '^ duty, you have to charge by certain methods 

and I give m this motion a new method of calculation. 

_ Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
not sfek L'Tn+;l tan<iS ^ 16 -Honoiirablc Member to mean that he does 
E I Vif ii? ,Ilf i F«v«ion, but arithmetic. Arithmetic is beyond 
the scope of this Bill. Arithmetic is not covered by this Bill 

supplenrnntMv^o^ ma< * ’• ^°' n ^ which I wish to make is that it is 

wti'b these thmg. „„ g h, be llelted * " ” ,elh ° a by me "“ 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
If it is the intention of tlie Honourable Member that these provisions of 
this particular amendment should apply to those items which are speci- 
fically mentioned in the Finance Bill under consideration, then the Chair 
would consider whether it is in order, but it should be stated whether 
that is the intention of the Honourable Member. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My intention was no doubt to apply to every- 
thing, but more particularly to those items now under consideration. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
What exactly is tlie intention of the Honourable gentleman? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I wish now, as 1 said, to apply it to those items 
which are before us, that is in clause 3, and also other items. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: That will involve an amendment of the clause as 
framed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
But the amendment, as it is framed, would cover not merely the specific 
items mentioned in the Finance Bill, but will cover all the items that 
arc covered by the Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: That, was really my intention. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
The amendment, being outside the scope of the Bill, is out of order. 

The question is: 

-• That clause 3, as amended, do stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned till eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
20th March, 1933. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of thg Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. 
Sbanraukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Marriages under the Provisions of the Special Marriage (Amendment) 

Act, 1923. 

763. *Sir Hari Singh Gout: Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of marriages contracted under the provisions of the Special 
Marriage (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXX of 1923) ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of India have no 
information. Registration of marriages is, under the Devolution Buies, a 
provincial transferred subject. 

Carrier Attendants and Eleotrtcal Supervisors tn the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. 

764. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Is it a. fact that the non- 
gazet-ted staff in the Engineering Branch (including the Electrical Branch) 
of th^ Posts and Telegraphs Department consists of only six classes of 
officers and there is no such class as Carrier Attendants or Electrical 
Supervisors (Carrier)? 

( h) Will Government please state by whom and when such pests 
designated as Carrier Attendants and Electrical Supervisors (Carrier) were 
created and also the total number of such posts with respective grades 
and allowances, if any? 

(c) If the answer to the first portion of part (b) be to the effect that 
no such post has been created, are Government prepared to consider the 
necessity for creating such posts? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) No. The classes referred to by the Honourable 
Member at the end of this part of his question actually exist. 

(b) The posts were sanctioned by Government in 1931 on the introduc- 
tion of the Carrier Current System of telegraph working between Calcutta 
flnd Bombay. There are 19 posts of attendants and three of supervisors, 
which are on a temporary basis and are being filled from amongst the 
existing staff of Telegraphists and Electrical Supervisors. 

(r) Does not arise. 


( 2205 ) 
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Declaration of Mr. Gandhi’s Policy on Political Questions. 

765. *Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (on behalf of Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad): 

(a) Are Government aware that in a Pretes interview on the 3rd March, 
1933, Mr. Gandhi has stated in reply to a question that if necessary; 
permission were given to him, he would after duly examining* the terms 
of the permission, quite willingly make a declaration of his policy on 
political questions, but that just now he was not thinking about it at 
all, politics having been excluded from his thoughts? 

(b) Are Government aware that in reply to a question whether the 
“Harijan Movement had diverted his attention from the civil disobedience 
movement”, Mr. Gandhi replied, “Surely, it is a matter which everyone 
can decide for himself, because all materials are before him. One might 
a*i well ask me what is the height of the Himalayas, when both he and I 
are seeing them ”? 

(c) Are Government aware that Chaudhury Khali quzzaman of 
Lucknow, an old Congressman, left for Benares on the 2nd March oo con- 
sult Pandit Malaviya for the purpose of emphasising the view that the next 
session of the Congress should consider favourably the working of the 
new constitution, if it is acceptable to the country, thereby changing the 
present policy of civil disobedience? 

( d ) Do Government propose to permit Mr. Gandhi to declare his policy 
on political questions? 

(e) Do Government propose to give an opportunity to those Congress- 
men who want to change the policy to press their point of view in the next 
session of the Congress? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a), ( b ) and (c). I have seen the 
reports which appeared in the newspapers. 

(d) and (e). I have nothing to add to what I said in reply to questions 
on these subjects on the 7th and 14th November, 1932, and the 1st March, 
1933. 

Mr. B. Das: Has a copy of the White Paper been forwarded to 
Mahatma Gandhi so that he" can have a look at it? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No: that action has not been taken. 

Mr. B. Das: How is it then that Mahatma Gandhi will be in a position 
to make any declaration unless he has a look at the White Paper? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no doubt that if Mr. Gandhi 
applies for a copy of the White Paper, it will be furnished to him. 

Principle of Enumeration of Depressed Classes in the last Census 

Report. 

766. *Mr. B. Das (on behalf of Mr. Bhuput Sing): (a) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state under what principles have the ^Depressed 
Classes been enumerated in the last Census report? Was the general 
criterion of untouchability solely applied for the purpose? 

(b) Is it a fact that one of the main principles was on the basis of 
social and political backwardness, irrespective of caste by birth? 
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(c) Will Government please state whether groups of primitive aboriginal 
people, such as Santhals and Bhils professing tribal or mixed religions, have 
been included under the name ‘ ‘Depressed Classes'* ? 

(d) Have Government considered the question whether any changes are 
necessary in the numerical strength of theit franchise qualification in view 
of the Yerwada Pact? If not, why not? 

(c) Will Government please state whether representations have been 
received by thetn from any public bodies, castes or associations on the 
question of their classification since the Yerwada Pact? If so, what? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendia Mitter: (a.) The Honourable Member is 
referred to paragraph 9 on pages 5 — 6 of the Census of India Abstract, 
1931, a copy of which has been supplied to Honourable Members. 

(6) No. 

(c) No. Though it is not always easy to draw a border line. 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to the White Paper which has 
been published. 

(e) No. Such representations, if any, would be submitted to the Local 
Governments concerned. 

Gandhi- Willingdon Correspondence after Mr. Gandhi's Return from 

London. 

t 

767. *Mr. B. Das (on behalf of Mr. Bhuput Sing): (a) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether their attention has been drawn to ti.o 
statement issued by Sjt. Rajgopalachari io the Press on the communique 
recently issued by Government relating to the Gandhi-Willingdon cor- 
respondence that passed immediately on Mahatma Gandhi's return, from 
London ? 

(b) If so, why was the portion of the Viceroy’s reply to Gandhiji’s 
telegram, dated the 29th December, 1931, which intimated that Gandhi ji 
could see the Viceroy only if he agreed not to discuss the Ordinances or the 
repressive measures and tliat^ if lie insisted on discussing these matters, 
then the Viceroy would not receive him, suppressed in the communique 
recently issued? 

(c) Why was the Mahatma's wire of January 1st, 1932, asking the 
Viceroy to reconsider his decision and see him as a friend without imposing 
any condition whatsoever as to the scope of the subjects for discussion and 
lie on his part promising that he would study with an open mind the facts 
that His Excellency might put before him and unhesitatingly and willingly 
go to the respective provinces and that if he came to the conclusion after 
study of both sides of the question that people were in the wrong and 
Government were right, he should have no hesitation whatsoever in making 
that open confession and advising the Congress accordingly, suppressed in 
the Government communique? 

(d) Why has the correspondence been now published? 

(e) Was the communique published under the orders of the Executive 
Council of the Governor General or without their knowledge by the Publi- 
c fty Department? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) I have se&i the statement. 

(ft), (c), (d) and (e). The communique was issued with the approval 
of Government to correct certain misapprehensions regarding the corres- 
pondence between His Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi in January. 
1932, which had appeared in the Press. 


Introduction of the New Constitution in India. 

768. *Mr. B. Das (on behalf of Mr. Bhuput Sing): (a) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether the lives of the present Central Legis- 
lature and the various Provincial Councils are proposed to be extended 
till the introduction of the new con.stitution ? 

( b ) When do Government expect that the new Constitution will be 
introduced in this country? 

(c) What is the reason for the delay? When is the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee expected to be formed and how many Members will be selected 
from the Central Legislature? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) So far as the Legislative 

Assembly is concerned the Honourable Member is referred to the Governor 
General’s message which was read in this House on the 6th March, 1933. 
A similar question docs not at present arise in the case of the Council of 
State. As regards the provincial Legislative Councils, the decision resl< 
with the Governors of the various provinces. 

( b ) The Honourable Member is referred to my reply to Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai's starred question No. 148 on the 6th February, 1933. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to mv reply to Mr. M. Maswood 
Ahrnad’s starred question No. 470 on the 25th February, 1933. I under- 
stand that His Majesty’s Government will ask Parliament to set up a Joint 
Select Committee for its consideration at an early date. 


Provision of a Gate on a Level-Crossino on toe East Indian Railway 
on the Durgapur Road near Monghyr. 

769. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are aware that the Cigarette Factories * private siding of 
the East Indian Railway crosses the Durgapur Road near Monghvr 
station and that no level-crossing gate is provided to protect the public 
from the danger of being run over there? 

(6) Is it not a fact that the locality is a very crowded one and that oof 7 
very recently a man was run over and killed on this siding? 

(c) Do Government propose to ask the Railway authorities to provide 
a gate on this level-crossing on the East Indian Railway? 

Mr. P. B. R&u: Government have no information. A copy of the 
question is being sent to the Agent; East Indian Railway, for any action 
necessary. 
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Stoppage of the Supply of Drinking Water to the Labourers in New 

Delhi. 

770. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether their attention has been drawn to the action of the New Delhi 
Municipality in stopping the supply of drinking water to the 10,000 labourers 
who had built the New Delhi palaces and made the town what it is today? 

(b) Is it a fact that Government ordered these men to vacate the 
hovels they occupied and leave the town? 

(c) What was the necessity of such au order and the consequent 
stopping of the supply of drinking water to the labourers? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a), ( b ) and (c). The attention of the Honourable 
Member is drawn to the information laid on the table of the House on 
the 14th March, 1933, in reply to starred question No. 349 asked by Mr. 
(jay a Prasad Singh on the 20th February. 


Penalty for Delay or Default in Payment of Income-tax. 

771. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
what are the grounds on which the imposition of penalty by the Income- 
tax Officers for delay or default in payment of income-tax is made? 
What principles govern the gradation of the penalty as regards the amount? 

(b) Have Income-tax Officers power to remit the penalty on sufficient 
and reasonable cause being shown? If not, why not? 

(c) Are there any special instructions from the Board of Revenue on 
the subject? If so, what? 

(d) Are Government aware that in many cases of penalty payments 
of income-tax are not being made or accepted, simply because the assessee* 
find it too hard to pay the penalty wh'ch the Income-tax Officers are 
powerless to remit now that it has been already imposed? 

( e ) Is any list of defaulters maintained separately in all the income- 
tax offices? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Attention is invited to sections 

•1o and 46 ( 1 ) of the Income-tax Act, XI of 1922, under which Income-tax 
Officers are empowered to impose penalties at their discretion when tax 
is not paid within the time allowed .for its payment. Failure to pay the 
tax demanded within the time allowed is thus the ground for the imposi- 
tion of a penalty. 

As regards the latter part of the question, attention is invited to the 
provisions of section 46 ( 1A ) which empower an Income-tax Officer to 
impose, at his discretion, penalty at a sum less than the amount of tax 
due and to increase it from time to time in case of a continuing default 
until it equals the amount of tax due. The amount of penalty in each 
**ase is determined according to the nature of the default. 

( b ) No, because the Income-tax Act gives authority only to a Commis- 
sioner of Income-tax to revise orders passed by an Income-tax Officer. 

(c) Instructions were issued in 1925 but when the law was amended 
jn 1928 and section 46 (1A) introduced empowering Income-tax Officers 
initially to levy penalty at an amount less than the amount of tax due 
fi nd then increase it gradually in the case of a continuing default, these 
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instructions became superfluous and were, therefore, withdrawn. Atten- 
tion is also invited to paragraph 91 on page 238 of the Income-tax Manual, 
6th Edition. 

( d ) No. Government are, however, aware that in many cases defaulters 
do approach the Commissioner of Income-tax to get penalties reduced or 
cancelled in case they find it too severe. 

( e ) Yes. 

Discrimination with regard to the Defence Counsel in the Individual 

Cases against the same Accused as were involved in the Delhi 

Conspiracy Case. 

772. *Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Is it a fact that the services of the same 
Public Prosecutor, Mr. Abdul Aziz, Bar.-at-Law, who was prosecuting the 
Delhi Conspiracy Case, have been retained by Government on the same 
terms to conduct the individual cases against the same accused as were 
involved in the Delhi Conspiracy Case? 

( b ) Is it a fact that in the Delhi Conspiracy Case the accused were 
given two defence counsels at Government expense, and all the accused 
were supplied with copies of proceedings and other necessary papers free of 
any cost? 

(c) Is it a fact that after withdrawal c«f the Delhi Conspiracy Case, 
the accused applied to Government that the services of their defence 
counsels be retained and copies of proceedings and other necessary papers 
be supplied to them free of cost as was dope in the Delhi Conspiracy Case ? 

(d) Is it a fact that Government have refused to comply with any 
request of the accused with regard to the appointment of the defence 
counsel at Government expense and the free supply of copies of proceedings 
and other papers relating to it? 

(e) Is it also a fact that Government are sanctioning Rs. 68,000 for 
the prosecution, but have made no provision for the defence of tKe 
accused ? 

(f) Will Government be pleased to give any reason why they have 
made discrimination with regard to the defence counsel? 

(g) Are Government prepared to reconsider their applications regarding 
defence counsel, etc., favourably? 

(h) Is it also a fact that Messrs. T;. P. Jain, S. H. Yatsyayan a^d 
Vaishampayan are still undefended in the individual cases against them? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (b). Yes, except that the 
question of the reduction of the emoluments of the prosecuting counsel 
is under consideration. 

(c) Three accused submitted petitions to the local authorities that 
Government should continue to pay defence counsel. 

fd) , (/) and ( g ). The accused have no claim to defence at Government 
expense, and as at present advised the Government have no reason to 
thmh that there are any special grounds for affording assistance. 

fe) Yes. 

(fe) Yes, just as they were undefended in the case before the Tribunal 
where they declined the services of counsel paid by Government. They 
are. however, being tried jointly with other accused who are defended bv 
counsel. * 
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Transfer of Surplus Telegraphists from the Central Telegraph 
Office, Calcutta, to the Calcutta General Post Office. 

773. ♦Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury; (a) Is it a fact that only in 
Calcutta 23 surplus telegraphists have been transferred from the Central 
Telegraph Office, Calcutta, to the Calcutta General Post Office to work 
as signallers? 

( b ) Is it a fact that as a result of this, candidates who were working 
in these vacancies have been discharged? 

(c) Is it a fact that amongst the discharged candidates there are 
about 20 men who passed the signalling examination? 

(d) Will Government please state why, instead of retiring super- 
annuated telegraphists from the Central Telegraph Office, Calcutta, 23 
junior telegraphists have been transferred to the Calcutta General Post 
Office in this manner? 

(e) Is it a fact that in no circle this procedure has been followed 
except the Bengal and Assam Circle? 

(/) Is it a fact that in the Bombay General Post Office, 35 discharged 
candidates have been confirmed a few months ago by giving them first 
chance? 

(g) Are Government prepared to see that in the Calcutta General 
Post Office also the discharged candidates arc first provided in vacancies 
before the postmen are promoted in the lower division? If not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) No. Calcutta is not the only place where surplus 
telegraphists have been employed in combined post and telegraph offices. 
The Honourable Member’s attention is invited in this connection to the 
reply given to parts (b), (c) and (e) of Mr. S. C* Mitra’s starred question 
No. 208 in this House on the 13th September, 1932. 

( b ) and (c). Government have no information. 

(d) There are no superannuated telegraphists in the Central Telegraph 
Office, Calcutta and the Honourable Member’s question therefore does not 
arise- 

(e) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to parts 
(a) and (d). 

(/) Government have no information. 

(g) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to parts (/) to (fe) of 
the statement laid on the table of this House on the 27th February, 1933, 
in reply to Mr. S. C. Mitra’s starred question No. 252 asked on the 8th 
of the same month in which the steps already Taken in the matter were 
explained. Government regret that they do not see their way to going 
further in the interest of the candidates. 

Lieut, -Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: With reference to the Honourable 
Member’s reply to part (/) of this question, in which he said that Govern- 
ment had no information, will the Honourable Member state whether he 
will obtain information on this matter? 

gfy Thoxn&ft &SW ' If it is a matter of particular interest to the Honour- 
able MenftbWi l shall do so. 

Ueut.-OQlQngl Si? Hemy (Jidney : Yes, the matter is of some interest to 
roe and I am desirous of getting this information. 
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Delay in the Delivery of Mails from Calcutta at the Chotkhand 
Branch Post Office in Burdwan. 

774. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the mails posted at Calcutta 
are delivered oa the third day by the Chotkhand B. 0. (Burdwan)? 

(6) Is it also a fact that this post office is less than 50 miles away 
from Calcutta? 

(c) Is it a fact that inhabitants of the villages served by the Chotkhand 
B. 0. submitted a representation to the Postmaster General, Bengal and 
Assam Circle, suggesting that mails for that post office may be conveyed 
by the 41-Up and 42-Down trains from and to Howrah, so that the mail 
matters may be sent by the Memari sub-office to the Chotkhand B. 0. 
on the morning of the second day for delivery to the villages on that 
day? 

(d) Are Government prepared to see that the villagers experience no 
further difficulty in receiving their letters from Calcutta on the second 
day? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) and (c). Yes. 

(b) The mail route is a little longer. 

(//) The matter is receiving the attention of the Postmaster General. 

Increase in the Number of Gazetted Postmasters. 

775. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that in the Budget 
for the year 1933-34 provision has been made for 68 Presidency and 
Gazetted Postmasters against 55 in the year 1932-33? If so, will Govern- 
ment please state whether they intend to increase the number of Gazetted 
Postmasters in the ensuing year? If so, where? 

(6) Is it a fact that in the Calcutta General Post Office the posts of 
two Gazetted Assistant Presidency Postmasters have been reduced? 

(c) If so, where have these two posts been transferred? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) and (b). The figure 58 has been incorrectly 
shown in respect of the year 1933-84, owing to a clerical error for drawing 
attention to which I am obliged to the Honourable Member. Taking 
into account the replacement of two gazetted posts in the Calcutta General 
Post Office, by non -gazetted ones for which orders have recently been issued, 
the actual figure for 1933-34 should be 53. 

(r) Does not arise. 

Provision for Management of Post Office Savings Banks and 
Government Security and Cash Certificates Works. 

776. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) With reference to the provision of 
Es. 47.00,000 for management of Post Office Savings Bank and Govern- 
ment Security Works and Rs. 3,30,000 as charges in connection with 
Cash Certificates, will Government please state on what calculation 
credits have been given to the Post Office for the services rendered? 

( b ) Will Government please furnish a statement showing the number 
of clerks, supervisors employed for Savings Bank, Government Security 
and Cash Certificate works in the Post Offices and what amount is 
necessary for their pay, pensionary charges and leave provision? 
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(c) Will Government please also furnish a statement showing the 
number of cierks, supervisors, etc., employed in the Postal Audit Offices 
and what amount is charged to Post Office for their pay, leave provision 
and pensionary charges? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The cost of managing the Savings Rank and 
Government Security work is calculated on the number of transactions 
(deposits, withdrawals and transfers) at the rate of seven annas per trans- 
action plus the actual cost of Audit; that of the Cash Certificate work 
is also calculated on the number of transactions (issues, discharges and 
transfers) at the rate of four annas and three pies per transaction plus the 
actual cost of Audit. 

(b) Separate figures are not available as in most of the offices the same 
staff are employed on these as well as on other classes of work. 

(c) The numbers of officials employed in Postal Audit offices on the 
work mentioned are 15 Accountants, 342 Upper Division clerks, 138 Lower 
Division clerks, and 03 sorters. A sum of about Rs. eight lakhs, being 
the pay, leave salaries and pensionary charges of this staff, is charged to 
the Post Office. 

Subsidy paid to the Peninsular and Oriental Company for Carrying 
Mails between India and England. 

777. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state what amount 
of subsidy is paid to the Peninsular and Oriental Company for carrying 
mails between India and England and what amount was paid to them 
before the renewal of the present agreement? 

(b) Will Government please further state whether tender was invited 
from other steamship companies before renewing the contract? If rue, 
why not? 

(c) Will Government please state why there has not been any reduc- 
tion in the item “Subsidies to Steamship Companies’ * in the Budget for 
the year 1938-34, although rates of fare have been reduced by many 
steamship companies ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan; (a) No subsidy «s naul by the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, which 
'"olds a contract with His Majesty’s Postmaster-General in London. The 
'•ontribution made by India to the British Post. Office towards the payment 
icade by the latter to the Peninsular and Oriental Company for the convey - 
• 1 1 i ( * e of letter mails was £30,244 during 1030-31. In addition to this a 
'wmi of £9,576 was paid to the British Post Office on account of sea 
transit charges on parcels conveyed by the Company’s steamers from 
India during the same year. The existing contract- between His Majesty’s 
Postmaster-General and the Peninsular and Oriental Company came into 
farce on the 1st February, 1908, in each of the three years immediately 
preceding this, India paid £56.485 including charges for the transit of 
parcels. 

(b) Does not arise ns the contract is not with the Government of 
India. 

(c) The reduction of passage fares cannot affect payments made for 
the conveyance of mails which are fixed for the periods of the various 
contracts. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: When does the contract expire, may I know? 

Sir Thomas Ryan,: The contract was made for a certain term of years 
and subject to termination by notice thereafter. That notice has not 
been given, and consequently the contract still runs and will do so until 
notice of termination is given. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: May I understand that the 
original period of contract has still to run and that the contract subsisting 
is liable to be terminated at any time after due notice? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: It is open to His Majesty’s Postmaster General 
to give notice of termination of the contract, the original period of contract 
has expired. 

Increase in the Budget Estimate under the Heading “ Subsidies to 

Others 

77H. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state the reason 
for the increase in the Budget estimate under the heading “Subsidies to 
Others” where provision has been made for Rs. 25,20,000 for the year 
1933-34 against Rs. 24,85,000 in the year 1932-33? 

(6) Are Government aware that there have been considerable reductions 
in rates of fare of all conveyances ? If so, why have there not been 
considerable reductions in this item too? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The small increase of Rs. 85,000 is on account 
of conveyance of mails between Karachi, Almiedabad, Bombay, Bellarv 
and Madras by a new air service which was inaugurated during the latter 
part of the current year. 

(b) Any reductions that may have occurred in fares would not imme- 
diately affect the charges debited to this head which consist mainly 
of payments for the conveyance of mails under contracts running for u 
number of years. The Honourable Member will no doubt have observed 
from a study of the figures shown against the item referred to by him, 
that the provision proposed for 1933-34 is less by over Bs. 55.000 than the 
actual expenditure for 1931-32. This is due to the replacement of con- 
tracts on their expiry by fresh ones on more favourable terms. 

Interest on the Cost of Railway Vans set apart for use by the Post 

Office. 

779. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the provision of 
Bs. 2,38,900 as interest on railway vans set apart for use by the post 
office in the Budget, will Government please state why this interest is 
charged to post office? 

(b) Will Government please state whether the mail vans are con- 
structed at the expense of the post office or railways? What amount was 
expended by the railway for the construction of the mail vans for which 
such a big amount is charged as interest? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) When railway accommodation 
set apart for postal use forms part of passenger or other coaches, the 
coaches are constructed at the cost of the railways and not at that of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. The department has, therefore, t° 
pay interest to the railways on the capital outlay 
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(b) Mail Vans, which form complete vehicles, are constructed at the 
cost of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, while for those forming part 
of other vehicles, the post office pays interest to the railways on the capital 
cost as just stated. The total amount spent hy the Railways for the con- 
struction of mail vans of the latter type for which the sum ol‘ Rs. 2,88,900 
is to be paid as interest, is iR's. 48,13,458. 

Delivery of Letters Twice a Week in Village Nagla Bhawani Singh 

near Agra Cantonment. 

780# *Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Are Government aware that in 
village Nagla Bhawani Singh which is situated at a distance of about a 
mile from the Agra Cantonment, and about two miles from the General 

Post Office, Agra, dale is delivered only twice a week, i.e. f on Mondays 

and Thursdays? 

(b) Are Government aware that in the Cantonment, as also in other 
parts of Agra, viz., Civil Courts, Daval Bagh, Belanganj, Jin-ki-Maiuli, 
Loha-Mandi, Shahganj and other places, which are situated at a distance 
of not f ess than three miles, dak is delivered three times a day? 

( c ) if the reply to the above questions be in the affirmative, are Govern- 
ment prepared to make arrangements for the delivery of the dak in the 
villages named above similar to those existing for more distant localities 
in that area? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Yes. 

( b ) Mails are delivered twice and not three times daily in the localities 
mentioned. 

(f!) As the village is situated outside the Municipal limits and the 
number of articles received for delivery is very small, Government do not 
consider that any modification of the existing arrangements is necessary. 


Bungalows hired for the Officers of the North Western "Railway 

Divisional Office, Delhi. 

781. *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal): 
(a) Will Government please state the total sum of money spent on rent 
of the bungalows hired for the officers of the North Western Railway 
Divisional Office, Delhi, and also the total sum of money recovered from 
them as rent of these bungalows, bringing out clearly the rent borne by 
the Railway on this account? 

(b) Will Government please state the total sum of money spent on 
the cost of water supplied to the above bungalows, as compared with 
the water charges recovered from the officers ? 

(c) Do Government propose to let the officers make their own arrange- 
ments as regards the house rent and water charges, and avoid all possible 
losses to Government? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) The total monthly rent of bungalows hired for the 
officers of the North Western Railway Divisional Office, Delhi, amounts 
*° Rs, 1,558-2-0. The rent actually recovered at the rates applicable to- 
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officers on the North Western Railway, comes to Rs. 570-10-0. The 
balance of Rs. 981-8-0 is paid by Government. 

(b) The average monthly cost of water for 1931-32 amounts to Rs. 265. 
The amount actually recovered from the officers is Rs. 63 per mensem. 

(c) It has already been decided that the existing arrangements should 
not continue beyond the expiry of the present leases. 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member please 
mform this House whether in view of the recent enhancement of rents 
to subordinates, the same rules are applied to officials; and (2) what per- 
centage of salary do railway officers pay as house rent? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I am not exactly aware what enhancement of rent 
the Honourable Member is referring to; I am not aware of any such recent 
enhancement on the North Western Railway. 

As regards the second part of the question, the rents are pooled rents 
taking into account quarters of the same sort cf accommodation elsewhere 
and subject to a maximum of ten per cent, cut of the oiffiicer’8 salary. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it or is it a not fact that officers of 

the North Western Railway receive house accommodation totally at 
variance with the amount of accommodation they receive for the rent they 
pay, or, in other words, do these officers receive a larger amount of 
accommodation than is justified by the actual rent paid by them as con- 
pared with subordinates? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I have not made any such detailed comparison, and I 
am afraid I cannot give a reply off hand to my Honourable friend. 

Lieut.-Colonel' Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member make 
the necessary inquiries in the matter? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: If the Honourable Member will put down a question 
on (.he paper showing exactly what he wants, I will consider it. 


Motor Car Allowance granted to the Officers of the North Western 
Railway Divisional Offtoe, Delhi. 

782. *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal) : 
Will Government please state the number of officers of the North Western 
Railway Divisional Office, Delhi, who are granted motor car allowances, 
with the total amount involved in this? Will Government please state 
the average number of mileage each officer has to travel, in return for 
the motor car allowances granted to him? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I lay on the table a statement which gives the informa- 
tion required. 
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8, atcment showing the number and designation of officers of the North Western Railway 
Divisional Office , Delhi, drawing Motor Car Allowance . 


1 

No. 

Designation of Officers. 

Amount 

of 

motor 

car 

allowance. 

1 

Average 
mileage 
p. m. 



1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 i 

Divisional Superintendent • . . 

50 

300 

2 

Divisional Executive Engineer • . * 

50 

300 

3 ! 

Divisional Rolling Stock Officer • • • • . 

60 

300 

4 

Divisional Commercial Officer • . . . ' . 

60 

300 

6 

Divisional Transportation Officer 

50 

300 

6 

Sub- Divisional Officer ....... 

! 50 

300 

7 ! 

District Medical Officer 

i 75 

440 


Certificates of Sickness produced by the North Western Railway 

Employees . 

78iJ. *Mi\ K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal) : 

(a) Is it a fact that certificates of sickness produced by North Western 
Railway employees from registered medical practitioners, or from civil 
hospitals, other than Railway Medical Officers, are not accepted by the 
Department as a correct proof of the employees' sickness, and their 
absence is not treated as leave on average pay, even if due? If s o, why? 
Do Government propose to remove this restriction? If not, why not? 

( b ) Are Government aware that the Railway Medical Officers do not 
grant a medical certificate to employees who, though actually sick, do not 
take up the treatment of the Railway Medical Officers? 

(c) If so, are Government aware that this procedure restricts the choice 
of sick employees for their treatment to the one railway doctor, stationed 

at the station? 

(d) Do Government propose to allow the railway employees to-take the 
treatment of any doctor, and to ask the railway doctors to certify the 

sickness, if necessary? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the table in due course. 

Qualifying Examination for Promotion to the Accountants’ Grade. 

78 J. *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal): 
(a) Is it a fact that the Auditor General has laid down the following rule 
for those who pass the examination qualifying for promotion to the 
accountants’ grade ? 

** Other qualifications being equal, candidates arc ordinarily selected in the order 
of their passing the examination, but in ordor to allow for the length of 
service and experience every three complete years of the excess in length in 
service should be treated as compensating for one year’s delay in passing the 
examination.” 

(b) Do Government propose to introduce a similar rule in the Accounts 
Department? 
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Mf. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(6) Such a provision is considered unnecessary in the Accounts Depa 
mcnt where the rule is that promotion shall at every stage be by selecti 
according to merit, due regard being paid to seniority. The authori 
empowered to make a promotion is required, in doing so, to take ir 
account the past experience and past records of those the character ai 
length of whose service entitled them to consideration and to select t 
most suitable from among them. 

Differential Treatment in the matter of granting Facilities f< 
running European and Indian Refreshment Rooms on the Ea 
Indian Railway. 

785. *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh) 

(a) Is it a fact that the servants of Messrs. Kellner and Co. (or Messv 
Spencer and Co.) get free quarters for their residence, and free furnishe 
quarters for their Managers at Railway stations on the East Indian Railwa; 
but that the servants and Managers of the Indian Refreshment Rooms c 
the East Indian Railway get no such concessions ? Why is tb 
differentiation? 

(b) Is it a fact that the staff of th e Indian Refreshment Room oi 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway are provided with quarters fo 
residence ? 

(c) Is it a fact that a store-room is given by the East Indian Railwa; 
to Messrs. Kellner and Co. for storing their provisions at stations when 
they have got Refreshment Rooms, but no such store-room is given t< 
the Indian Refreshment Room? If so, why? 

(d) Is it a fact that the khansamas of the Indian Refreshment Rooms 
are given very few passes on the East Indian Railway to travel in trains 
along with their customers, whereas any number of khansamas of the 
European Refreshment Rooms are allowed to travel if they have crockeries 
with them? If so, why similar concession is not allowed to the Indian 
Refreshment Room? Are Government aware that passengers who have 
to take food from the Indian Refreshment Rooms are put to considerable 
inconvenience and discomfort on this account? 

( e ) Is it a fact that wine and liquor are allowed to be used without 
any restriction in Kellner's (or Spencer's) Refreshment Soom, whole 
night, without the usual restriction that no wine or liquor should be 
sold after 10 p.m.? Is similar concession given to the Indian Refreshment 
Rooms on the East Indian Railway? 

( f) Will Government kindly lay on the table the rules or instructions 
issued by them or by the East Indian Railway authorities in connection 
with the points mentioned above, and do they propose to take steps to 
put the European and Indian Refreshment Rooms on equal footing? 
If not, why not? 


Mr. P. It. Rau: (a) to (c). The answer is in the negative. 

(i d ) Government are informed that passes are issued to all Refreshment 
Rooms on the same scale according to local requirements. 

(c) The Agent reports that only bona fide travellers are served outside 
the meal hours arid that the practice is governed by the Excise Regula- 
tions. 1 . 
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(/) There are no specific rules so far as I am aware regarding these 
matters. Government have no reason to believe that any differentiation 
is made between European and Indian llefreshment Rooms, but I am 
sending a copy of the question and answer to the Agent of the East Indian 
Railway for any action that may be considered necessary. 

Mr. K. P. Thamp&n: May I know whether in the M. & S. M. Railway 
also Messrs. Spencer and Co., get such rooms free of rent? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That question, Sir, does not arise out of this, and, if 
my Honourable friend desires information on the point, I would ask him 
to put down a question on the paper. 

Hunger-Strike of State Prisoner Mr. Trailokya Nath Chakra varty 

DETAINED IN THE CaNNANORE CENTRAL JAIL. 

786. *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh): 
Will Government kindly state : 

(a) whether Mr. Trailokya Nath Chakravarty, a Bengal State 

Prisoner, detained under Regulation III of 1818, now in the 
Cannanore Central Jail, has been on hunger-strike since 
February 15, 1983? If so, why; 

(b) what his present weight is, what his weight was on admission 

in the jail, and what his present condition of health is; 

(c) whether any recourse to forced feeding is being resorted to and 

medical aid administered; 

(d) whether any representation from the State Prisoner regarding 

his grievances has been received by Government; 

(e) whether he is the only State Prisoner in that jail; 

(/) why he is denied any association in that jail or why he is not 
sent to some other jail in the Presidency where there are 
other Bengal State Prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (d) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply given by me to Mr. S. C. Mitra’s question No. 727, 
on the 13th instant. 

(b) The weight on admission was lbs. 136 and it came down to about 
lbs. 120 during the Prisoner’s hunger-strike. I understand that his 
general health after the hunger-strike is satisfactory. 

(c) The State Prisoner was not fed forcibly. His condition during the 
bunger-strike was under the observation of the medical officer of the Jail. 

(d) A representation was received ; but Government considered that 
the State Prisoner had no legitimate grievance. 

(e) No, except during certain temporary conditions. 

(/) The Prisoner has been and will be afforded proper association. 

Tenders for Sale of Indian Refreshments on the Howrah Division, 

East Indian Railway. 

787. *Mr, K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh): 
Has the attention ol Government been drawn to an advertisement, dated 
the 20th May last, and published in the Leader , dated the 23rd May, 1932, 
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inviting sealed tenders from “catering firms for the sale of Indian Refresh- 
ments” on certain sections of the Howrah Division (East Indian Railway), 
and stating that the successful tenderer will be required to deposit 
Rs. 5,000? Are similar tenders called for the sale of English Refresh- 
ments? If so, on what occasions 3uch tenders have been called? If not, 
why is this differentiation? Is it a fact that the party which gives the 
lowest tender for the sale of Indian Refreshments is generally given the 
contract, and are Government aware that this results in the quality of 
tli. 4 '.'not l supplied deteriorating? 

Mr. P. R. R&u: Government are informed that the advertisement was 
with reference to the arrangements for the supply of Indian refreshments 
only on one Division of the East Indian Railway, and that this has been 
tried as an experiment with the object of obtaining uniformity, efficiency and 
better service for the public by putting the whole contract in the hands of 
one responsible firm instead of spreading it over various petty contractors. 
Catering in the European style is already in the hands of one firm with 
satisfactory results, and as no change was contemplated no call for tenders 
was considered necessary. In calling for tenders the right is invariably 
reserved of not accepting the lowest or highest or any tender and the 
administration will carefully consider the necessity of preventing any 
deterioration in the quality of food supplied before accepting anv tender. 
I am drawing the Agent’s attention to this question to impress on him the 
necessity of considering very carefully this aspect of the matter. 

Passport for Mr. Satlendra Nath Gttosh, an Extle in America. 

788. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that Mr. Sailendra Nath 
Ghosh has been an exile in America since 10 (0. and that the Govern- 
ment of Tndie are not agreeable to the grant cf a passport for his return V 
If sc, whv? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Mr. Sailendra Nath Gliose left India in 
1910 Tin 4 Government of India are not in favour of granting him passport 
facilities to return in view of his activities in India and abroad. 

Closing to the PctblicTof the Victoria Park in Queen’s Garden, Demit, 

7S9. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the Victoria Park in 
the Queen’s Garden, Delhi, has been closed to the public? If so, why? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: T am waiting for certain information and will lay ft 
reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Arrest of Indians in Germany. 

790. *&t Gaya Prasad Singh: Arc Government aware that many 

foreigners, including some Indians, have been arrested in Germany 
recently? If so, have Government taken the trouble of finding out who 
these Indians are and for what offence they have been arrested? What 
steps have been taken in this connection? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: The Government of India have seen certain 
reports on the subject in the Press but have no official information. They 
are making enquiries from His Majesty’s Government and the informa- 
tion thus obtained will be laid on the table in due course. 
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Oakgrove School maintained by the East Indian Railway. 

791. *Pandit. Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to Mr. Rau's 
answer to starred question No. 293 of the 8th February, 1933, that it was 
intended to deal separately with the Oakgrove European School, because 
it was the joint concern of two different. Railways, will Government to 

pleased to state : 

(/) tile amount contributed by the East Indian Railway, and North 
Western Railway, separate!} for the maintenance of the 
Oakgrove School during 1931-32; and 

(ii) the number of children separately of (1) the East Indian Railway 
employes, (2) the North Western Railway employes, and (3) 
of non-railway parents in I ho school on the 31st March, 1932? 

( b ) Is it not a fact that the lands and buildings, plant and equipment 
of the Oakgrove School are the properly of the East Indian Railway? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the Oakgrove School is maintained by the East 
Indian Railway, the North Western Railway only making a small con- 
tribution to the East Indian Railway for the North Western Railway children 
reading therein ? 

(d) Is it not a fact that the administrative control over the school is 
vested in the East Indian Railway? 

(e) Is it not a fact that the medical, electrical and other staff attached 
to the School are East Indian Railway employes? 

(/) Is it not a fact that the teaching staff of the school are also treated 
as East Indian Railway employes, and not as joint employes of the two 
Railways, and that their names are borne on the East Indian Railway 
classified list of staff? 

(g) Is it a fact that passes to the staff employed therein are issued by 
the East Indian Railway and not by the North Western Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a), (i) and (c). The East Indian Railway maintains 
the school and spent Rs. 1,62,847 on this in the year 1931-32. The North 
Western Railway does not directly contribute to the maintenance of the 
school, but makes certain payments to the East Indian Railway Ifased on 
the number of children of North Western Railway employees attending 
the school. The full details of the arrangement are given on pages 3-4 of 
Mr. Smith’s Report on Educational Facilities for the Children of Subordi- 
nates provided by the North Western, East Indian and Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railways. ‘ 

(ii) East Indian Railway 404, North Western Railway 47, Others 6. 

(b), (d), (c), (/) and ( g ). Yes. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: From the answer it appears that the 
Oakgrove S'chool is much more intimately connected with the East Indian 
Railway than with the North Western Railway. Are we then to understand 
that the motive of the Railway authorities in dealing with it separately 
was simply to give it a differential treatment? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am answering that question in my reply to the next 
question. 
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Oakgrove School maintained by the East Indian Railway. 

792. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Are Government aware that 
on the 1st February, 1928, in reply to starred question No. 110 (d) of Pandit 
H. N. Kunzru, Mr. (now Sir) Alan Parsons, the then Financial Commis- 
sioner, said : “The Oakgrove School is under - the East Indian Railway 
Administration*’? 

(6) Are Government aware that on the 8th February, 1933, in reply 
to a starred question of Mr. Maswood Ahmad, Mr. P. R. Rau said: “The 
East Indian Railway maintains the Oakgrove School”? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Oakgrove School is maintained primarily by 
the East Indian Railway, with a small grant only from the North Western 
Railway and that the school is under the East Indian Railway administra- 
tion and is the property of the said Railway? If so, why was it excluded 
from the scope of Mr. Smith’s enquiry as a joint concern? 

(d) Did not the published terms of reference to Mr. Smith, include all 
the State Railway Schools, without exception? If so, at what stage was 
the Oakgrove School excluded from the purview of Mr. Smith’s enquiry? 
Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the instructions 
subsequently issued to Mr. Smith, excluding the Oakgrove School? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). The Honourable Member’s quotations are 
correct. 

(c) and (d). As I have already explained in reply to earlier questions 
on the subject, I do not know exactly the reason why Oakgrove school 
was excluded, as there is nothing on record. It was a mere guess on my 
part that the reason might have been that the North Western Railway was 
also interested in it. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : Then who is the man who can give a direct 
answer on that point? 

Vx. P. R. Rau: Nobody can, because there is nothing on record. 


Issue or Passes to the Teaching Staff of the East Indian Railway 

High Schools. 

793. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to Mr. Rau’s 
answer to starred question No. 144 of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the ofch 
February, 1933, will Government please state whether they are aware that 
any Provincial Government makes any distinction between the teachers of 
Government boarding schools and those of mixed day and boarding or 
purely day schools of the same educational standard as regards status? 
If so, which? 

(b) Is it a fact that three of the Indian high schools maintained by the 
East Indian Railway have also boarding houses attached to them? 

(c) Are Government aware that headmasters in all the Provincial 
Government high schools in the same scale of pay as the headmasters of 
the East Indian Railway high schools are treated as officers, not as sub- 
ordinates? If so, why do the Government of India and the Railway Board 
treat Headmasters in the Railway High Schools as subordinates? 
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( d ) With reference to Mr. Rau'a assurance in- reply to Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad's starred question No. 816(d) of the 16th September, 1932, have 
Government come tc any decision as regards granting the status of 
honorary officers to the headmasters of the East Indian Railway Indian 
high schools along with the Principal and the Headmaster and the First 
Assistant Teacher of the Oakgrove School? If so, when are Government 
likely to come to a decision? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government regret they have no information on 
the subject. 

(6) I am informed that there are hostels attached to these High 
Schools. 

(c) and (d). It has been decided that the headmasters of the railway 
high schools will be treated as first class officers for purpose of travelling 
to the same extent and under the same conditions as headmasters of high 
schools under the Provincial Government concerned, wdth whose pay their 
pay has been assimilated. 

Issue of Passes to the Teaching Staff of the East Indian Railway 

High Schools. 

794. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) How long have the present 
Head Mistresses in the Girls’ School, and the Junior School at Oakgrove 
been employed there? 

( b ) Is it a fact that one of these two Head Mistresses w r as recruited 
only last year or year before last? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the Headmistress recruited recently is also 
given first class passes? 

(, d ) If so, how do Government reconcile Mr. Rau's answer to Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh’s starred question No. 144 of the 6th February, 1933, 
that first class passes are given only to those teachers at Oakgrove who have 
enjoyed them since their appointment in the days when the East Indian 
Railway was under Company management and these first class passes are, 
therefore, treated as personal to them and not necessarily admissible to 
their successors with the fact that first class passes are given to a teacher 
recruited only a year ago? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Since 19th April, 1918, and 1st March, 1914, res- 
pectively. 

( b ) and (c). No, but in the absence of one of them on leave, an officiat- 
ing appointment has been made, and Government are informed that the 
present officiating incumbent of the post has been allowed first class 
passes. 

(d) The question whether this privilege should be withdrawn and she 
should be considered entitled to second class passes in future is under 
consideration. 

Distinction between Oakgrove School and other Schools maintained 
by the East Indian Railway. 

795. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to the answers 
given to starred question No. 110(d) of Pandit H. N. Kunzru of the 1st 
Pebruary, 1928, question No. 144 of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh of the 6th 
Pebruary, 1983, and question No. 292 of Mr. Maswood Ahmad of the 8th 

- B 2 
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February, 1933, that the Oakgrove School is also maintained by and is 
under the East Indian Kailway like the Indian schools, will Government 
please state why th© Oukgrove School is referred to as “Government 
Oakgrovc European School" in Rule 3(7) of the East Indian Railway 
Provident Fund rules revised up to October, 1932, while the other school? 
maintained by the East Indian Railway are referred to as simply “Railway 
Schools"? Will Government be pleased to state the distinction between 
the two descriptions (now that the East Indian Railway is a State Rail- 
way) and also the grounds on which the distinction is based? 

(b) Are not the Indian schools maintained by the East Indian Railway 
also Government schools in that sense? Is it not a fact that on the 12th 
September, 1929, in reply to starred question No. 445 of Pandit H. N. 
Kumsru, Sir Georg© Rainy, the then Commerce Member, declared that 
they were also Government schools? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: The passage quoted by the Honourable Member from 
the East Indian Railway Provident Fund Rules does not imply that it is 
intended to draw any distinction between Oukgrove School and the other 
East Indian Railway Schools. The latter are Government Schools to the 
same extent as the former. 

Re-Instatement of Mr. H. N. Stnua, discharged Head Master, East 
Indian Railway School, Dinapub. 

796. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if the teachers in the East Indian Railway schools have a right of 
appeal to the Railway Board and the Government of India against orders 
passed by the Railway Administration? 

( b ) Is it a fact that Mr. H. N. Sinha, discharged Head Master of 
Dinapur, East Indian Railway Indian School, appealed to the Government 
of India against the order of discharge and was ordered by the Government 
of India to be reinstated in the first vacancy available in a Head Master's 
or first assistant teacher's post in any East indian Railway high school? 

(c) Has he been reinstated? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) I would refer my Honourable friend to the reply 
I gave on the 8th February to a very similar question No. 297 put by 
Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad. 

( b ) and (c). Mr. Sinha ’s appeal was entertained by the Railway Board 
and orders were issued that he should be re-appointed in a next suitable 
vacancy. At the time his re-appointment was being considered, it was 
discovered that he was over-age and consequently he was not appointed. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: May I know if the privilege of appealing 
to the Railway Board as well as to the Government of India will be 
continued if these schools are declared as non -Government schools? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That is a hypothetical question. 

i 

Unfair Means used by Candidates for the Subordinate Accounts 
Service Examination in the Peshawar Centre. 

797. *Mr. K. P. Thampan (on behalf of Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal): 
(a) Will Government kindly state all the circumstances under which candi- 
dates for the Subordinate Accounts Service examination in the Peshawar 
centre held in 1932, were able to avail themselves of unfair means? 
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(b) Is it correct that 12 clerks and a Comptroller of the North-West 
Frontier Province have been suspended for the same? 

(c) Is it a fact that an elaborate scheme had been devised for giving 
unfair help to candidates sitting in the examination hall and that elaborate 
arrangement had been made for the purpose? 

( d ) Are Government in a position to state whether everyone concerned 
with this unfortunate incident has been punished? 

(e) Will Government place all the necessary papers in connection with 
the enquiry held by the Auditor General on the table of the House? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I 
shall answer all the parts of the question together. 

It is the case that serious irregularities are proved to have taken place 
in connection with the Subordinte Accounts Service Examination held in 
the office of the Comptroller, North-West Frontier Province. Following a 
preliminary enquiry held by the Auditor General, the Comptroller himself 
and 11 clerks were suspended and a formal inquiry was held under the 
orders of the Auditor General, which has only just been concluded. On 
the findings of this inquiry five clerks have been dismissed, one clerk 
has been debarred from appearing in the Subordinate Accounts Service 
Examination for five years and three clerks have been similarly debarred 
for two years. Two clerks were honourably acquitted. The remaining 
issues in the case have not yet been decided and Government are not at 
liberty to furnish further information at this stage. 

Rent charged from the Postal and Railway Mail Service Union at 
Calicut for Accommodation provided in the Post Office Building. 

798. Goswami M. R. Puri: (a) Is it a fact that rent is being 

charged from the Postal and Railway Mail Service Union at Calicut for the 
accommodation provided in the Post Office building for holding j>hc office 
of the Union? 

(6) Is it a fact that the office of the Postal Officers' Association, India, 
is located at 1, Council House Street, as the address, printed in the 
“ Monthly Notes' 7 the official organ of the Association, indicates? 

(c) Is the building at 1, Council House Street, a Government one? 

( d ) If so, will Government please state if rent is being recovered from 
the Postal Officers' Association for the accommodation provided? If so, 
what is the amount of monthly rent 0 

(e) If the reply to the above be in the negative, will Government please 
state why no rent is charged? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Yes. 

( b ) to (c). No. No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta, where the office 
of the Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam Circle, is located is simply 
the address of one of the Assistant Postmasters-General attached to that 
office, who happens to be the Honorary Secretary of the Association. The 
Association however does not occupy any space in the office building, and 
no rent is therefore charged. 
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Principle followed in the Allotment of Clerks’ Quarters in 

New Delhi. 

799. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that married clerks' 
quarters in New Delhi have been divided into certain classes on the basis 
of emoluments drawn by these clerks? 

(b) Is it a fact that these quarters have been grouped into two areas — 
migratory and non-mi gratory? 

(c) Is it a fact that in the case of the non-migratory quarters preference 
is given to those clerks who on the last date for application for quarters 
are ineligible for the residence by reason of an increase in their emoluments, 
and that no such preference is given in the case of the migratory staff? If 
so, will Government please state the principle determining this distinc- 
tion ? 

(d) If the answer to the first part of part (c) above be in the affirmative, 
are Government prepared to consider the suitability of following one and 
the same principle in the allotment of quarters in both the areas mentioned 
in part ( b ) above and of giving effect to it while making allotment of 
quarters for the next winter season? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: ( a ) and ( b ). Yes. 

(c) In the case of the non-migratory staff, a clerk who by an increase 
in pay becomes entitled to a higher class of houses is nevertheless per- 
mitted to retain his lien of a house in his old class until he is able to 
obtain a house in his new class. There is no corresponding rule in the 
case of the migratory staff. The rule was introduced in 1930 as a re- 
presentation was made on behalf of the non-migratory staff that in the 
absence of such a rule great hardship was being caused to them. 

(d) Government do not see any necessity for having identical rules for 
the migratory and the non-migratory staff in the matter of allotment of 
quarters. 

Case of one Mr. Biiagwanani, Clerk, Kandiabo Post Office in the Sind 

and Baluchistan Circle. 

800. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar- 
ul-Azim) : (a) Is it a fact that one Mr. Bhagwanani, clerk, Kandiaro P. 0. 
in Sind and Baluchistan Circle, stoic and secreted two registered letters 
in January, 1932, and that the case was reported to the Police? 

(b) Is "it a fact that the Inspector, Post Offices, Padidan, asked the 
Police not to ehullan the case in the law court, and is it a fact that the 
Police protested against this? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Director of Posts and Telegraphs, Sind and 
Baluchistan Circle, Karachi, withdrew the case in spite of the protest of 
the Police ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the same Mr. Bhagwanani was accused of having 
misappropriated Government money from the amount of V. P. articles 
during the same month of January, 1932? 

(e) Is it a fact that thorough enquiries were made by the Inspector of 
Post Offices, Padidan and the Investigating Inspector (both Hindus) and 
the charge was proved against Mr. Bhagwanani? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: With your permission, Sir, I pro- 
pose to deal with questions Nos. 800 to 805 together. These questions all 
relate to details of administration in the Sind and Baluchistan Postal 
Circle. 

Government have no information as to the cases referred to by the 
Honourable Member nor do they consider it necessary to make any 
enquiries. But they are glad of this opportunity of stating that they have 
complete confidence in the impartiality of the Director against whom most 
of these questions have been directed. 

Case of one Mr. Nanakchand, a Branch Postmaster, in the Sind and 

Baluchistan Postal Circle. 

f801. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar- 
ul-Azim) : (a) Is it a fact that one Mr. Nanakchand, Branch Postmaster, 
in Sind and Baluchistan Circle, misappropriated Government money for 
years together in the shape of unpaid postage? 

(b) Is it a fact that exhaustive enquiries were made in the matter and 
that the charge was proved against Mr. Nanakchand? 

(c) Is it a fact that instead of handing over the case to the Police as 
required by rules the case was dealt with departmentally and that Mr. 
Nanakchand was dismissed from service? 

( d ) Is it a fact that after his dismissal lie was reinstated by Mr. Mitra, 
the present Director of Posts and Telegraphs, Karachi, and that he was 
made to retire on pension ? 

(e) Is it a fact that as the grant of pension was irregular, the Nagpur 
Audit office raised an objection to this? 

(/) Is it a fact that in order to remove that objection, a temporary post 
of Branch Postmaster was created by Mr. Mitra, the Director, who passed 
orders to revert the present Branch Postmaster and to show Mr. 
Nanakchand as on leave preparatory to retirement? 

Case or one Mr. Ramchand, Sub-Postmaster, Gwadur. 

1802. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar- 
ul-Azim) : (a) Is it a fact that one Ramchand, Sub -Postmaster, Gwadur, 
misappropriated Government money in the shape of punkha puller’s pay? 

(b) Is it a fact that an elaborate enquiry was instituted against the said 
official and that the Investigating Inspector of the Director’s office was 
specially deputed for this purpose? 

(c) Is it a fact that this Mr. Ramchand was subsequently charge-sheeted 
in the matter and that all charges mentioned therein were proved against 
him? 

(d) Is it a fact that the matter was hushed up instead of being 
reported to the Police? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Director of Posts and Telegraphs, Karachi, 
while punishing this Mr. Ramchand, only ordered the amount, fraudulently 
misappropriated by him, to be recovered from him and credited to Govern- 
ment and that the request of Mr. Ramchand for voluntary retirement was 
accepted ? 


f For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 800. 
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(/) Is it a fact that he was given all the concessions under the retrench- 
ment scheme? 

( g ) If the answers to the above questions are in the affirmative, are 
Government prepared to institute an independent enquiry against 
Mr. Mitra, the Hindu Director? 


Amount lost in Transit between Quetta Head Post Office and Killa 

Abdulla Post Office. 

t803. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar- 
ul-Azim): (a) Is it a fact that a sum of Es. 1.500 was mysteriously lost 
in transit between the Quetta Head Post Office and Killa Abdulla Post 
Office? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Postmaster, Killa Abdulla, at once wired to the 
Postmaster, Quetta, and to the Superintendent, Post Offices, Quetta, 
regarding the non-receipt of the said amount? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Postmaster, Quetta, and the Head Clerk to the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Quetta (the Superintendent being on tour) 
took no action on the telegram received from the Postmaster, Killa Abdulla, 
on the day of receipt of the telegram and even on the next day till the 
daily account of Killa Abdulla was received in the Quetta H. O. and that 
even then no report was made to the Police? 

(d) Is it a fact that, according to the Post Office rules, the Postmaster, 
Quetta, was personally responsible for taking action on the telegram 
received by him from Killa Abdulla and for reporting the matter at once 
to the Police? 

(e) Is the Postmaster, Quetta, the same officer who, for certain neglect, 
committed by him in the Punjab was required to make good a loss sustained 
by Government? If so, will Government please state whether they 
propose to take any action against him and whether his retention in his 
present officiating capacity in the gazetted rank is likely to be prolonged? 

Loss of a Registered Letter containing Currency Notes in the Quetta 

Head Post Office. 

1804. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar- 
ul-Azim) : (a) Is it a fact that Loralai registered letter No. 46 containing 
currency notes was mysteriously lost in the Quetta H. 0. ? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the matter was not reported to the Police for two 
or three days? 

(c) Is it a fact that in addition to the authorised clerks of the registra- 
tion department several unauthorised persons also handled the articles? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Hindu registration clerks concerned and 
responsible for the loss went to the addressee of the registered letter in 
question and after assuring her that the letter contained no money and 
was not even sealed asked her to grant a receipt for the undelivered article 
which she refused? 

I For answer to this question* see answer to question No. 800. 
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(e) Is it a fact that the sender of the article in question complained 
against the above behaviour of these clerks to the Postmaster, Quetta, 
and that the Hindu officer kept back that important letter from the 
Inspector, Post Offices, who was making enquiries in the matter and did 
not make it over to the Police even, as that was likely to give assistance 
in the investigation? 

Amount lost in Transit between Quetta Head Post Office and Staff 
College Post Office in ten Shape of unpaid Postage. 

f805. *Mr. 1C. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar- 
ul-Azim) : (a) Is it a fact that a certain amount was lost in transit between 
Quetta H. 0. and Staff College Post Office in the shape of unpaid postage? 

(6) Is it a fact that in such cases according to Post Office rules a 
report is to be made to the Head of the Circle? If so, was any report 
submitted by the Postmaster, Quetta, to the Director of Posts and 
Telegraphs, Karachi? If not, why not? 

(c) Is it a fact that in cases of loss a report is to be made to the 
Police? Was a report made to the Police in the case in question? If not, 
why not ? 

Is it a fact that no departmental enquiry was made in the matter, 
nor was J he case made over to the Inspector of Post Offices, Quetta, for 
enquiry ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Sub-Account clerk, Mr. Durgadas, asked the 
Sub-Postmaster, Staff College, to acknowledge irregularly the receipt of 
the said amount and then show it as returned to the Head office? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Sub-Postmaster, Staff College, refused to 
adopt this irregular procedure and reported the matter to the Postmaster* 
Quetta? 

(f) Is it a fact that no action was taken by the Postmaster, Quetta, 
on this report of the Sub-Postmaster, Staff College? 

(g) Is it a fact that Mr. Durgadas was suspected once before of having 
abstracted a golden ring from a foreign packet and remained under Police 
arrest? 

(Ji) Is it a fact that in the loss case mentioned above in part (a) oi 
the question, no enquiry was made and that the amount was continuously 
shown as in transit between Staff College and Quetta H. O. and was sub- 
sequently adjusted somehow without enquiry? 

(0 Did the Director of Posts and Telegraphs, Karachi, take any action 
in the matter when it was brought to his notice? If so, what action was 
taken? If not, why not? 

Alleged Agitation against one Mr. Gyandev Aurora, a Superin- 
tendent of Post Offices. 

806. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-uU 
Azim) : (a) Are Government aware that there was a great deal of agita- 
tion in Sindhi newspapers against Mr. Gyandev Aurora started by Sindh* 
Hindus, when he was Superintendent of Post Offices, Karachi? 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 800. 
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(b) Is it a fact that there was great agitation against him among the 
Muslims, when ho was Superintendent of Post Offices, Baluchistan 
Division ? 

(c) If these facts are correct, do Government propose to find out and 
remedy the causes of this agitation? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) No. 

(b) The fact is substantially as stated by the Honourable Member. 

(c) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the reply given 
to parts (b) and (c) of Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s starred question No. 495 
on the 20th September, 1932. 

Recruitment of Garhwali Hindus in the Quetta Head Post Office as 

Packers and Postmen. 

807. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul 
Azim) : (a) Is it a fact that the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs 
has restricted recruitment to the Revenue Division? 

(b) Is it a fact that in the Quetta H. 0. Garhwali Hindus have beer 
imported and appointed as packers and postmen in spite of such clea 
orders ? 

(c) Is it a fact that knowledge of local vernacular is a necessarj 
qualification for the appointment of postmen and packers in the Posl 
Office? 

(d) Is it a fact that these Garhwali postmen and packers do not kno\* 
the local vernacular and that some of them, namely, Surjupershad anc 
others, are totally illiterate? If so, do Government propose to take actioi 
against the officials responsible for the recruitment of these postmen anc 
packers ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The Director General's instructions are to th< 
effect that as a general principle candidates for recruitment for the subordi 
nate services in all branches of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
must belong to the revenue division in which they enlist, but Heads o 
Circles are authorised to depart from these instructions at their discretiot 
should local conditions make this necessary. 

(b) and (d). Information has been called for and a reply will be laic 
on the table in due course. 

(c) Yes. 

Letters found Uncleared from the Letter Box of the Pishin Pos r 

Office. 

808. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul 
Azim): (a) Is it a fact that a good many letters remained uncleared fron 
the letter box of Pishin Post Office? If so, who was held responsible fo 
this serious neglect and what action was taken against him, and how wer< 
the letters disposed of? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to mention the period to which these 
letters pertained? 

(c) Is it the duty of the Inspecting Officer to see while inspecting tha' 
there are no crevices in the letter box and no letters remain stuck in tin 
letter lvurfr 
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(i) If so, who inspected the Pishin office before the letters in question 
were found and what action was taken against him? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The information is being obtained and a reply 
will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Delay in the Despatch from Karachi of the Air Mail. 

Mr. F. E. James: Will Government be pleased to explain the circum- 
stances which led to the delay in the despatch from Karachi of the Air 
Mail which was due to leave on Wednesday, the 8th March, 1933. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The prime cause of the misconnect- 
ion of the mails from Delhi on the 8th March was that the airmail 
aeroplane of the Delhi-Karachi service experienced minor engine trouble 
between Delhi and Jodhpur, which involved a delay for the rectification 
of the trouble at Jodhpur. The air mail machine left Jodhpur ljr hours 
late at 3-35 p.m. In normal conditions it would have been possible for 
the air mail to reach Hyderabad on the night of the 7th, but the weather 
conditions were adverse. Dust storms and strong headwinds had been 
forecasted and were actually experienced, with the result that the pilot 
could not ^proceed with safety beyond Godhra Road where he spent the 
night. Leaving at day break the next morning, he was unable to roach 
Karachi before 9-08 on the 8th. 

Imperial Airways’ schedule time of departure is 08-30. The Imperial 
Airways pilot waited until 09-15, but, in view of the dis f anee to Sharjah 
and the unfavourable nature of the last 150 miles of the route, over sea 
and mountains, it was impossible for him to risk a further delay to permit 
of the Delhi mails being sorted and placed on the machine. Arrange- 
ments have since been made for the mails from Delhi for London^to be 
placed in a separate bag or bags and weighed, so that they can be trans- 
ferred to the Imperial Airways machine without delay, should there be a 
recurrence of delay which still allows a short time for the transference of 
the mails. This will permit of the bulk of the mails carried on the Delhi- 
Karachi service being forwarded in such circumstances. Arrangements 
have also been made to provide night landing facilities at Hyderabad, which 
will enable a certain amount of lost time to be recovered bv night flying. 


Mr. P. E. James: I understand that the French Air Union made a 
ver .y generous and courteous offer to carry the .mails left behind free as 
far as Paris. Would the Honourable Member be pleased to explain why 
it was not possible to take advantage of that offer? 


The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: The reason was that, in order to do 
instructions had to be obtained from Delhi and it unfortunately proved 
nnpossible to obtain them in the short time available. 


Mr. E. S. Millar: Would the Honourable. Member consider giving 
instructions or authority to the Postmaster in Karachi - to use his discre- 
tl0n in such matters? • 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That is under consideration. 

Mr. E. S. Millar: I notice from the. Honourable Member’s reply that 
the mails for London would be enclosed in special bags. What about 
mails to South Africa to which no reference was made and which has got 
to connect with the service from Galilee to Cairo, and if the mails are 
not all sorted here, then the South African mail would lose a week. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I do not think it is possible to 
provide for all eventualities. I imagine that by far the greater part of 
the Air Mall which leaves Karachi is for London. We can provide for 
that, but I am afraid it would be difficult to provide for all the inter- 
mediate stages. 


ELECTION OF THE DEPUTY PRESIDENT. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : I have 
to announce in accordance with Standing Order 5 (3) of the Legislative 
Assembly Standing Orders that I have received by 12 Noon on Saturday. 
20 notices in all nominating the following seven candidates for election to 
the office of the Deputy President, namely: 

1. Mr. N. R. Gunjal, 

2. Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, 

3. Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, 

4. Sardar Sant Singh, 

5. Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan, 

6. Mr. S. G. Jog, and 

7. Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmun Suhrawardy. 

The names of the proposers and seconders are as follows : 

For Mr. N. B. Ounjalii 


Proposer 

Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Roy. 

Seconder : 

Bhai Parma Nand. 

For Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury : t 

Proposers : 

1. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, 

2. Mr. T. R. Phookun, 

3. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury, and 

4. Mr. B. Das. 



ELECTION OF THE DEPUTY PRESIDENT. 

Seconders : 

1. Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur, 

2. Mr. H. P. Mody, 

3. Mr. N. M. Dumasia, and 

4. Bhai Parma Nand. 

For Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: 

Proposers : 

1. Mr. C. C. Biswas, 

2. Mr. Badri Lai Rastogi, 

3. Rao Bahadur S. R. Pandit, 

4. Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachannr.. 

5. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, 

6. Mr. B. Rajaram Pandian, and 

7. Mr # B. V. Jadhav. 

Seconders : 

1. Lala Hari Raj Swarup, 

2. Mr. Amar Nath Putt, 

8. Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria, 

4. Mr. R. S. Samoa, 

5. Mr. B. N. Misra, 

6. Mr. K. P. Thampan, and 

7. Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla 

• 

For Sardar Sant Singh : 

Proposers : 

1. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, and 

2. Mr. S. G. Jog. 


Seconders : 

1. Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, and 

2. Mr. S. C. Sen. 

For Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: 

Proposers : 

1. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan, 

2. Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahnr Singh, and 

8. Mr. J. Ramsay Scott. 
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Seconders : 

1. Kunwar Raghubir Singh, 

2. Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, and 

3. Sir Muhammad Yakub. 

For Mr. S. 0. Jog : 


Proposer : 

Pandit Ramkrishna Jha. 


Seconder : 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen. 

For Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmiin Suhrawardy : 


Propo8ci8 : 

1. Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, and 

2. Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilavatullah. 

Seconders ; 

1. Mr. Muhammad Anwar-uI-Azim, and 

2. Mr. B. Y. Jadhav. 

As there nre more candidates than one, the ballot for this election wilh 
as announced by me to the House last Tuesday, be held tomorrow. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non -Muhammadan Urban): On 
a point of order. When only one Member ean be elected, is it permissible 
for a candidate to propose or second some other candidate, and is it per- 
missible for one Honourable Member to propose or second more than one 
candidate? 


Mr. President (Tb* Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Do I understand the Honourable Member to ask whether such a nomina- 
tion paper is valid? There is nothin? in the rules with regard to this 
particular point, but if some Honourable Member wishes to nominate two 
Honourable Members with a view to giving each of them a sporting chance, 
the Chair would not have any objection. (Laughter.} 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 829 asked 
by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 20th February, 1933. 


Casualties in each Province incurred by the Military. 

*329. 

Statement showing the number of casualties among the military as a result of civil disturb - 
antes during the years 1931 and 1932. 


Province. 


Bombay . • • • 

Punjab ..... 
North-West Frontier Province 
Burma 


Among the military. 

K illed. Wounded „ 
1931. 

T 

1 6 
5 25 

3 including 2 15 

who died 
of wounds.. 

1932.. 


Bengal . . 1 

North-West Frontier Province 3 9* 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) r 
Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to starred ques~ 
tion No. 866, asked by Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon on the 20th February* 
1933. 


Inadequate Representation op Muslims in the Postal Department* 

Benares City. 

* 36G. The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative and to 
the socond in the negative. 


Sir Thomas Ryan (Director General of Posts and Telegraphs) : Sir, I 
lay on Hie table the information promised in reply to unstarred question 
No. 57 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 2nd March, 1933. 


Non-Clearance of a Letter Box at Jullundur. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

-\ 

^•Do not aria© in view of what is stated in reply to part (a) of the- 
I question. 

J 


(<*) 

lb) 

(«) 

(d) 

<«) 

</> 
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ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE FOE 

EAILWAYS. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 

ways) : I move : 

“ That this Amiably dj proajjd to obofc io such manner as may be approved 
by the liouoarabio the Frjsidjnt, 11 Members from the Assembly who shall bo 
required to s.-rvo on th.; Standing Finance Committee for ltailways, as provided for 
iii clans ; 0 of the Kesolutioa adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the iOth 
tSeptombor, UJA, on the subject of tna separation of Kaiiway Finance. ” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural] : I do not want to initiate a debate on this question, but 1 
should like to make one observation. We had some discussion on the 
Standing .Finance Committee and whatever was said on that occasion may 
be supposed to be repeated on this. occasion. I like to mention only one 
additional thing. Tins Standing Committee was created under the Con- 
vention of 1024 and this Committee is expected to scrutinise all the details 
of the expenditure at a greater length than the Assembly could possibly 
do. We expect that all the items m the Budget including the items pro- 
vided in the pink book ought to be scrutinised and that opportunity ought 
to be provided by the Government to the members of this committee to 
scrutinise these things. Those of us who are not members of the Railway 
Finance Committee expect that in the proceedings of that Committee the 
Government could give greater details which could not possibly be given 
in the list of demands presented to us on the occasion of the Budget, but 
unfortunately the proceedings come to us in a much more scrappy form 
than the list of demands and, therefore, I want to impress the necessity 
that greater details may be given in future which we cannot get by reading 
the speeches of the Financial Commissioner or the Member for Railways. 
This is all I have to say. 

The honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir t I have no doubt that the 
Standing Finance Committee whidh will be elected by this House will 
*ead, mark, learn and inwardly digest the remarks contained in the 
speech made by my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. So far as 
his suggestions go in regard to the detail in which proceedings are to be 
reported, I have already on another occasion given him the assurance that 
the suggestions made by this House will be most carefully considered and 
complied with as far as possible. 

The motion was adopted. 


FLECTION OF THE CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR 

RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Sir, I movo: 

“ Thftt this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner as maybe approved by tin* 
Hon luiu bp* the President, six non-official Members from the Assembly who shall b 1 ' 
required 1o servo on the Central Advisory Council for Kail ways. ” 

The motion was adopted. 


( 2236 ) 



ELECTION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON ROADS. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I move : 

“That this Assembly do proceed to the election for the financial year 1933-34, in 
such method as may bo approved by the Honourable the President, of six Members to serve 
on a Standing Committee for Roads which will bo appointed by the Governor General in 
Council and the constitution and functions of which shall be as defined in the Resolution 
on Road Development as adoptod by the Assembly on the 4th February, 1930, ** 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. It. K. Slianmukham Clietty) : 1 
may inform Honourable Members that nominations for the purpose of 
election of Members to the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, the 
Central Advisory Council for Railways and the {Standing Committee on 
Roads will be received in the Assembly Otlice up to 12 Noon on Wednesday, 
the 22nd March, 193d. The elections, if necessary, for the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways and the Standing Committee on Roads 
will take place in this Chamber on Monday, the 27th March, while the 
election for the Central Advisory Council lor Railways will be held on 
Wednesday, the 29th March, 1933. The elections will be conducted in 
accordance with the principle of proportional representation by means of 
the single transferable vote. 


FLECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE AND THE 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Slianmukham Clietty) : 
Members will now proceed to elect members not exceeding fourteen in 
number to the Standing Finance Committee and four Members to the 
Committee on Public Accounts. There are 21 candidates for the former 
Committee and nine for the latter. Ballot papers for both the Committees 
will now be distributed to Honourable Members in the order in which the 
Secretary will call them. 

Honourable Members will observe from the List of Business that only 
Non-Official Members can take part in the election for the Committee on 
Public Accounts. 

(The Ballot was then taken.) 


THE SALT ADDITIONAL IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 
Wove for leave to introduce a Bill further to extend the operation of the 
Bait- (Additional Import duty) Act, 1931. 

( 2237 ) 


c 
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In laying proposals before the House in their present form, Govern- 
ment are merely seeking to give effect to the views of the Committee 
appointed by this Assembly to deal with this matter. The justification 
12 Noon ^ or ^ ie P resen ^ proposals is fully explained in the third report 
of the Salt Industry Committee of the Legislative Assembly 
which is in the hands of all Honourable Members. I do not, therefore, 
.propose to give any further explanations or arguments at the present 
stage. 

Sir, I move: 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“ Tfl-it loave bo grantad to inbrodtno a Bill further to extend the operation of the 
•Balt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931. ” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTEY PBOTECTION (AMENDMENT) 
y BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): Sir, I move: 

** That the Bill to amend the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, be taken 
into consideration. ” 

The House will remember that the protection granted to the Indian 
cotton textile industry will expire at the end of the current month unless 
it is further extended. In this Bill Government are asking this House 
to sanction the extension of the protection afforded by that measure until 
the 31st October, 1933, in circumstances which I will endeavour to explain. 
Government had hoped that it would have been possible for them to com- 
plete their study of the Tariff Board’s report, to come to considered conclu- 
sions and to place these before the House during the current Session. Un- 
fortunately, Sir, those hopes have not been realised. We have literally 
found it impossible in the limited time at our disposal and in view of the 
many urgent and insistent demands upon that time to complete our exami- 
nation of a report which deals with many problems, some of them of an 
exceedingly complex nature, and raises issues which are of the greatest 
importance to the industry and to the public generally. In those circum- 
stances, Sir, I have no option but to come fo the House and to ask for an 
extension of the protection afforded by the existing Act until it is possible 
for a final decision to be taken by this House. I am, therefore, asking that 
Ihe protection should be extended until the end of October, when it 
hoped the House will be in a position to record a final decision on the 
future of the cotton textile protective duties. Sir. I am avoiding all 

reference to any question of principle or policy at this stage. T venture 
to submit that the question of policy or principle does not arise now. 
will arise when the whole question of the future protection to this industry 
is placed before this House. T hope during the next Simla Session. At- i' 10 
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moment, Sir, all we are concerned with is the maintenance of the status 
quo in respect of the principle of granting protection to the industry until 
such time as this House is in a position to record a considered and final 
verdict. That, Sir, is the strictly limited scope of the measure which I 
.am now placing before this House. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanm.ukham Chetty) : 
Motion moved : 

“ That the Bill to amend tho Cotton Toxtilo Industry (Protection) Act, 1030, bo taken 
into consideration. ” 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, if Honourable 
Members find me today in strange company and also find me in a some- 
what strange bed with Mr. Mody, they will appreciate the situation, 
because India is facing today a national calamity from Japan. 1 was 
expecting to hoar from my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, a little 
detail and a little more minute examination of the serious charges that 
my Honourable friend, Sir Trank Noyce, laid against the Bombay 
millowners and whose compassionate recommendations for the Bombay 
millowners secured them protection in 1930. I do not ask my friend. 
Sir Joseph Bhore, to discuss principles or policies or the complicated 
nature of the recommendations that he has received from the Tariff Board. 
Yet I would have expected him to tell us how, since my Honourable 
friend, Sir Trank Noyce, made those grave accusations of mismanagement 
against the Bombay millowners, the Bombay people have improved their 
management to get better efficiency into their concerns. 

There were three important points that my Honourable friend, Sir. 
Frank Noyce, made. One was the charge of inefficiency; the other was 
ihe greed of the managing agents. Their greed manifested itself in taking, 
buying and selling commission without charging managing agency com- 
mission on the profits as is common in all joint stock companies. (Inter- 
ruption.) I will elucidate the point a little further. When any 
managing agents promote a company, for instance, the Tata Steel 
Corporation, they charge ten per cent, of the net profit for tlieir ^vork for 
that concern. But not, so with these Bombay millowners. I will make 
it. clear that I have nothing to say about the management of my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Oowasji Jehangir’s mills and I know that mv friend is a 
model millowner whose workers are satisfied witli him. But I am talking 
of the average millowners, and the charges against them are of common 
knowledge and were admirably pointed out bv my Honourable friend, Sir 
Trank Noyce in the report of the Tariff Board. The Bombay managing 
agent buys cotton and charges a certain percentage of commission, sells cloth 
and charges a certain percentage of commission without caring as to whether 
the shareholders will get anv profit at all. And that is tho main reason why 
flit' Bombay mills were* running at a loss while file Ahmedabad mills, the 
Delhi mills and tho Calcutta mills were running at a profit. Even today 
know the Delhi mills and the Cawnpore mills are running at a profit- and 
ti-e woes of Bombay will be revealed to us in June or Julv next when the 
report will bo published. But today, as I said, I am lying in the same 
rirnnge bed with Mr. Mody, because of Japan. 

Sir, when in 1932, the Tariff Board submitted their report, they did 
n °6 review that aspect of the question. At that time we were feeling! whv 
■i^pan, having a legitimate market in Tndia, should be shut out altogether. 

I 02 
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But today Japan, by her greed and, chielly, by her imperialistic policy, 
has become a menace to China. The Japanese want to encroach upon our 
industrial policy, they want to spoil the Indian market, and Japan has already 
purchased cotton mills in Bombay. It is quite possible that she may 
capture the Indian industries, and who can say that she will not hereafter get 
all the mills into her hands and start working them. 1 do not know whether 
the new Constitution will give us some power. If we get some sort of 
freedom, there will he, let me hope, no fear of any menace from Japan. So 
1 support this temporary relief to the Indian industry in anticipation that 
Government will take every step to put high tariff on all J apanese goods, not 
only for the preservation of the Indian industry and Indian commerce, but 
also for the preservation of Indian civilization, of Indian culture and Indian 
entity, so that we may not have an imperialistic menace from Japan. But, 
Sir, when my Honourable friend replies to the debate, I hope he will tell 
us, as his predecessor, Sir George Rainy, took this House into confidence, 
when we asked him to take us, — whether the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
were taking steps to reduce their overhead cost of administration and 
whether they were also Indianising the Tata Steel Company, — and my 
Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, should take that precedent from his 
predecessor, Sir George Rainy, and tell us — whether the Commerce De- 
partment exercised certain pressure on the Bombay mill agents and whether 
they got from them annual returns year by year as to the steps they do take 
in order to avoid those grave charges that were laid against them and 
whether they have rationalised their management. With these few 
remarks, Sir, I support the Bill. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Gan jam cum Vizagapatarn : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, this Bill provides to continue for a further period the protec- 
tion given to the Indian textile industry under the Bill of 1930. From the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons of the Bill of 1930, it is clear that the 
protection afforded to the textile industry was given under conditions other 
than those under which the Government subsequently gave protection of 
another 30 per cent, by executive action last year in addition to the 
protection of 20 per cent, under the Act of 1930. Sir, by the 1930 Bill, 
protection was given to the Indian textile industry on the ground that — 
in the words of Sir George Rainy : 

“ Though tho industry is one of the oldest organized industries in India, since the War 
its intornal organization has not been re-adjusted to an extent sufficient to enable it to 
meot severe competition from other countries whore reorganization has already taken 
place. The condition of the industry is in fact very much the same as that contemplated 
by the Fiscal Commission at page 100 of their Report. ” 

Therefore, Sir, when the 1930 Bill was brought into this House, the 
condition of the Bombay and other mill industry was very much Iho 
same as it was when the Indian Fiscal Commission had reported. While 
other countries had re-organized themselves, we found that the cotlori 
textile industry in this country did not re-organize itself to meet the 
foreign competition. Thus, in the words of Sir George Rainy: 

“ External competition ‘ was ’ most severe in the class of plain grey goods whieh form 
a high proportion of the output of tho Indian mills and particularly of those situated u* 
Bombay Island. In these circumstances emergency measures are called for in order < 
give the industry temporary shelter and time to reorganize itself.” 
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That was the main object of the 1980 Bill. Further, it is proposed, it 
was stated in the Statement of Objects and Seasons, that the protection 

“ should remain in force only fora period reasonably sufficient to enable the industry to 
re-organize itself. For this reason the Bill fixes 31st March, 1933, as the limit of the period 
within which the duties will operate 

Now, Sir, this present Bill is to extend that period further up to the 
31st October, 1933. We are, therefore, entitled to ask what was done with 
regard to the reorganization of the industry contemplated under the 1930 
Bill? If it was completed, no protection is necessary on that ground; and 
if it was not, why it was not. Further, I would like to discuss this ques- 
tion from two aspects. Firstly, is the percentage of protection which was 
given in the 1930 Bill for the purpose of enabling the textile industry to 
reorganize itself to meet foreign competition and, secondly, the percentage 
given by executive action subsequently to meet the deplorable condition 
in which the Indian industry was placed, on account of the depreciation 
of the yen. I wish to treat these as two separate aspects. 

Now, with regard to the first, i.e., how far the industry, during the 
period allotted to it for reorganizing itself, has reorganized itself? We 
are entitled to ask that information from the Government. Honourable 
Members may be aware of the reply given by the Honourable Sir Joseph 
Bhore to a supplementary question put by me the other day. On that, 
occasion the Honourable the Commerce Member said that he could not 
be drawn in to disclose the second report which was written by the Tariff 
Board on this subject. Sir, the Tariff Board has gone into the question 
and has submitted its report as regards the internal organisation of the 
industry and that report is actually in the hands of the Government, but 
we are not taken into confidence and acquainted with the result of the 
enquiry on this point. We do not know exactly what that report says; 
we do not know whether there is any justification from the point of view 
whether the reorganization of the industry has or has not been effected and 
that protection is or is not necessary on that account. I do not for a moment 
want to confuse that question with the depreciation of exchange, which T 
shall deal with a little later. With regard to the first, we are entitled to 
ask that question, since on the need for reorganisation the temporary 
shelter of 20 per cent, protection is given. Even though the Report is in 
the hands of the Government, as the Government have not given us that 
Report and told us why that protection, which was afforded to this 
industry just to meet foreign competition with other countries who have 
organized themselves, is still found necessary to give them, we are entitled 
to draw an adverse conclusion against them. 

Before I refer to the second aspect regarding protection given to meet 
depreciated exchange, I would like to offer a remark about the labour con- 
dition to which reference was made in connection with the protection given 
under the 1930 Bill. If Honourable Members are pleased to look at the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons of the Bill of 1930, in regard to the 
reference to the conditions of labour in China, they will find it is stated as 
follows : 

“ Until January of this year, Chinese law placed no limit on the hours of work either 
of men or women, and no restriction on the employment of children. Information has 
vory recently been received that on the 16th January, 1930, a law was promulgated in 
China which prohibits child labour and the night work of women, and limits the hours of 
work generally, but no evidence is forthcoming to show that any steps have been taken 
to make this law effective. ” 
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When Sir George Rainy presented this Bill in 1930 and referred to 
the conditions of labour in China, he did not say that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment had not satisfied the labour conditions required : but said that, 
at the time he presented the Bill, information whether the law to regulate 
labour had been given effect to or not was not forthcoming to him. Now, 
the same thing is repeated more or less in the present Bill. Since 1930, 
three years have elapsed and we are entitled to ask whether the condi- 
tions of labour which wer 0 said to have been rectified by the Chinese 
Government have really been rectified and, whether, after these three 
years, the Government of India have placed themselves in a position to 
know whether such a thing has been given effect to or not. A mere 
repetition of the statement under these circumstances without stating that 
the information which they received was wrong and that the Chinese 
Government have persisted in keeping their labour in a. condition which 
required some measure of protection on our part, I am entitled to draw 
the inference that the Government of India have not obtained that informa- 
tion or that the complaint is not real. That is one aspect of the question. 

The other question is the one relating to the depreciation of tho yen. 
Honourable Members arc again aware that when the yen was depreciating, 
the matter was referred by the Government of India to the Tariff Board 
and after that by executive action gave protection to the cotton mill 
industry to the extent of 30 per cent, over the 20 per cent, already enjoyed 
by the industry. We have the Report of the Tariff Board on the point 
of depreciated yen. But we never had an opportunity of discussing this Re- 
port, because as I have already stated, whatever action was taken by tho 
Government of India was taken by executive order although the Assembly 
was sitting in Simla. This the report says : Firstly the Tariff Board com- 
plained that the scope of inquiry which the Tariff Board was asked to make 
was very much limited in character: they were merely asked to take up the 
question of how the industry was affected by the depreciation of the 
currency alone. They state: 

“ But there are sovcral other onuses besides those relating to exchange movements 
which, sineo tho Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act was passed in 1030, have helped 
to depress the prieos of imported cotton piece-goods. One of the most important is the 
world wide economic depression which commenced in the latter part of 1929 and has had 
the effect of curtailing to a large extent- the purchasing power of the average eonsur <*r. 
The effect of a fall in prices which occurs in consequence of a general decline in the demand 
for commodities is not merely difficult to assess, hut requires other remedies than additional 

duties Another cause which has apparently contributed to the tall in prices 

is improvement in methods of manufacture which has taken place, especially in Japan, 
and the consequent reduction in costs. This again is a question which cannot- he dealt 
with except in a fuller and more detailed inquiry. Moreover it involves the consideration 
that a fall in the prices of imported goods due t o reduction in costs must- in a. tariff inquiry 
be necessarily set off against similar economies which have been effected or may be regarded 
as reasonably possible in the casts of the Indian industry. The reduction in the costp of 
manufacture of the Indian industry is one of the subjects which is being examined in the 
regular inquiry now in progress and our conclusions must, therefore, await the results of 
that investigation. Sovero competition between rival exporting countries in a period of 
acute trade depression and the consequent tendency in many cases to reduco prices to an 

uneconomic level have naturally contributed to the fall in prices For 

these reasons we propose to consider in this inquiry mainly that part- of the fall in the prices 
of imported piece-goods which may he shown to have resulted from exchange deprecia- 
tion”. 
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They state further on in page 7 : 

“ The benefit of a low exchange is essentially of a temporary character and is 
confined to a period of depreciating rather than depreciated oxchangc. In other words, 
it is the lag between the fall in the external value of the currency and its intoinal value 
which constitutes the advantage of a low exchange to an exporting countiy. ” 

Now, may I ask, is the yen still depreciating or has depreciated and 
come to a certain level? If it is a question of depreciating exchange, there 
is no doubt that protection is necessary, but if it is a case of a depreciated 
yen, prices would have adjusted themselves to those conditions and, there- 
fore, the question of protection could not arise in that manner. We are 
entitled to ask, is the yen still depreciating or has it stopped? T find that 
the present condition of the exchange is not so bad as it was last year 
and that prices have adjusted themselves. However that may be, I am 
coming to one recommendation of the Tariff Board which will be found at 
page 14 of the Tariff Board Beport. Here assume for the moment that 
it is not a case of depreciated exchange, but a depreciating exchange. 
The Tariff Board suggest a remedy, which is very much like the one 
suggested the other day by T)r. Ziauddin Ahmad. In paragraph 16, they 
state as follows: 


“Wo would suggest, therefore, that O overrun out should imrv.edintely exeirire the 
possibility of using their powers under soetion 3 ( 2 ) of the Tariff Aet in the ease of piece- 
goods imported from a country with a depreciated exchange, to raise the value of the coeds 
for Customs purposes in such proportion as to secure the continuance of the protection 
intended for the Indian industrv. We believe that, as n means of meeting ti e present 
emergency such a method will he found to ho more adaptable and less liable to pause 
general dislocation. It will also help fo safeguard the interest of the consumes. “ 

Sir, that was the recommendation of the Tariff Board in the interest 
of consumers.. Then they stated further that if this recommendation was 
not accented, the other alternative was that you should increase the duty 
to 50 per cent. The Government of India have given effect to this later 
recommendation by executive action. Honourable Members will bear in 
mind that the suggestion contained in paragraph 16 was primarily in the 
interests of the consumers and in the interests of the trade itself, because, 
as they stated, that alternative would save the country from gefteral dis- 
location. They then go on to say how it should be calculated and they give 
a formula for 'that purpose also." When the Government of India did not 
accept this recommendation but took the other alternative, we are entitled 
to ask why they did that and not take the action which is said to be bene- 
ficial to consumers? It is an irresponsible suggestion from me, but it is 
a recommendation made by the Tariff Board itself. That, at any rate, to 
our lay minds appears to be one calculated to promote and serve the 
interests of the consumers and the trade better. Why has it not been 
done? There is again the other question, the question of action against 
Japan. We know, the principal offenders in our present difficulties in the 
cotton textile industry are the Japanese. But there is the Anglo-Jnpanese. 
Convention. That Convention would not permit any discrimination against 
Japan alone. Therefore, we have got two alternatives, either we should 
repudiate that Convention or wo should declare an economic war against 
the whole lot of foreign countries. That is one of two things we have to 
do. In case we denounce the Convention, we must necessarily give them 
12 months’ notice. In a matter of this kind, which calls for urgent action, 
it is not possible, if ven is still depreciating, nor do I think it reasonable to 
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suggest that we should give 12 months’ notice now and wait and see what 
will be the effect. If the depreciating exchange is working very hard on 
the industry, then we cannot afford to wait for 12 months. As regards the 
other alternative, and that is to impose duties upon all countries, one 
would consider that a somewhat serious matter indeed. 1 say serious, be- 
cause, by our policy of pursuing an economic war, we have not been hitting 
one country, but we have been hitting several other countries, we have hit 
Japan, we have hit Germany, we have hit Belgium, and we have hit 
America. All this we hav© done merely to protect a few industrialists. 
I would aslc the Government one question, and it is this. Do they con- 
sider that this economic warfare by which they propose to levy duties 
against the whole world is conducive to the restoration of goodwill which 
is expected to be followed by improvement of the trade? The other day 
the Honourable Sir George Schuster justified the gold export and said 
that our country was helping other countries to regain their purchasing 
power and thus helping the economic restoration of the world. Does he 
or the Commerce Member believe that the high tariff walls which they 
have been imposing in pursuance of their policy of economic war which 
they have declared at the dictation of a few war lords of Bombav. and 
other places, will be conducive to the interests of this country and help, 
ns has been fondly hoped by Sir George Schuster, to the restoration of the 
purchasing powder of the people and the economic re-construction of the 
world ? There is one thing which T nm bound to take notice of, and that 
is a matter relating to the raw producers in this country. I know the 
Commerce Member at the very outset said that in a matter like this it 
was not necessary for us or it was not open to us to go into the question 
of policy or principles, but I cannot agree. There is one question that 
I am very much tempted to ask at this stage, and that is, why is it that the 
Government always are so solicitous to take into consideration the condi- 
tions of producers of manufactured goods in this country and bestow very 
little attention to the condition of the producers of raw products .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Has my friend read the Wheat 
Import Duty Act? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Yes, Sir, I have read it, and I shall deal with 
it, but if that is all that the Government are going to do for the raw 
producers, I am afraid I must still say that Government have not paid 
sufficient attention to the interests of the raw producers. The producers 
of raw materials in this country are far more important than ..... 

An Honourable Member: Less influential. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I understand my friend’s point; they are less 
influential in Government circles, that is the trouble; but they are the 
most important people in the country, for this reason. We are an agri- 
cultural country, and the raw producers are by far the most important as 
they form the bulk of the nation. The wealth of the nation can be 
secured either by an industrial process in mills or by the production of 
raw materials. In a country which is predominantly agricultural, the 
production of raw material should be considered to be the primary industry 
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of the country. I would like to ask what have the Government done to 
better the lot of raw producers of this country? I do not like to go into 
the whole range of raw producers, but I will confine myself to the question 
of raw producers of cotton alone, for the purpose of this debate. From the 
figures I gathered it would appear that during the three years 1929-30 to 
1931-32 the condition of export and import trade of raw cotton would show 
that, so far as imports are concerned, we are importing much more than 
we used to do, and we are exporting much less than we used to do. Im- 
ports in 1929-30 are 34 lakhs and odd and for 1930-31 63 lakhs and odd, 
and for 1931-32 70 lakhs and odd. 

Then, with regard to exports, there were 65 crores, 46 crores and 
23 crores, respectively. That is so far as their value is concerned. But 
now it may be said that it is not right to take into consideration the 
values in these days of depression. I have also got figures about the 
■quantities, and they are as follows: 


Exports. 

i 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 


< 

(In tons.) 


Total for foreign countries ..... 

077,000 

640,000 

392,000 

Total for British Empire ..... 

49,000 

51,000 

30,780 

Imports ..... 

4,002 

32,374 

44,370 

. 

Total for British Empire ..... 

19,978 

26,000 1 

34,944 


Thus, if you take into consideration not only the values, but also 
the weights, you will find that wc have been importing more of raw cotton 
into the country and exporting less of it to foreign countries. In this con- 
nection 1 would like to draw your attention to the fact that we have the 
Empire Marketing Board. I would like to ask, since it is the duty of 
the Empire Marketing Board to find marketing facilities for our raw r 
produce and other things, whether the Government have moved in the 
matter. T remember that my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, 
two years ago referred to Sir Arthur Salter’s report in his Budget Speech. 
What act>on has been taken on that? 

Mr. B. Das: Why not abolish all the Trade Commissioners and the 
High Commissioner? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Then, again, if you take the figures of exports 
to Japan, it would appear that she has been retaliating against us to some 
extent. The Indian exports to Japan for the two years T have referred to 
Hi from 322 millions to 237 millions, and it has now fallen to 139 millions. 
That show's that we arc alienating these countries, which are undoubtedly 
Hnliating and the raw producer of the country is hurt thereby. And 
Japan, as my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, points out, and 
T have referred to it some time back, has adopted retaliatory methods 
against ns i i the matter of iron exports also which are manufactured 
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articles. All this would show that the other countries are retaliating against 
us. If there is no retaliation, then why does not Japan take as much 
goods as she used to do before? 

Then, one question I want to ask is this. Why are the industries of 
our own country not utilising the raw produce of the country, and why 
are they taking foreign cotton so much? To them evidently, we should 
be patriotic enough to see that every possible protection is accorded to- 
them, but as for themselves patriotism is only an appeal to the pocket. 
These industries have been taking foreign materials purely because it was 
cheap. But an argument is brought forward that the indigenous material 
is not of a quality which is useful for the purpose. But an examination 
of the variety of cotton that is available in this country and also of the 
various grades of cotton that are imported into this country from the 
United States of America would show that there are several grades of 
imported American cotton which are of a kind available in this country. 
If the rnillowners of this country ask ns, the consumers, the raw producers 
of the country, to be patriotic, may T not appeal to the very patriotism of 
these gentlemen and say, consume a little more of our cotton? 

I would now like to conclude with only one remark. This protection 
which is now to be given to the mill industry should be put in two cate- 
gories as I have said. One is the protection necessary in order to give 

the temporary protection for conditions contemplated in the Bill of 1930, 
and the other is the protection necessary to meet the depreciating currency, 
because, if it is a depreciated currency, as I have already said, the question 
does not arise, but if it is a depreciating currency, the question does arise. 
I want to know why the Government have not taken us into their confi- 
dence wirh regard to the report as regards the internal organisation of the 
industry, whether the currency is depreciating or it has depreciated and 
come to a level now, and whether the prices have adjusted themselves. 

I should like to have an answer on all these points before T can finally 

say whether I can accept this recommendation at all. With these fow 
remarks, I resume my sent. 

Mr. Muhammad Muaszam Sahib Bahadur (North ATardas : Muham- 
madan): Sir, in the course of the speech which mv Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bain lias made, it appeared to mo that he was travelling far beyond 
the scope of the measure which is placed before us. (An JTonourahl «■ 
Member: “Hoar, hear.”) protection to any indigenous industry is al\va\: : 
temporary. Nobody can controvert that fact. The question whether the 
cotton textile industry has organised itself during the period of three years 
granted to it by the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act of 1930— 
whether it lias achieved it to any appreciable extent is a matter which has 
been remitted to the Tariff Board and the latter have submitted, their 
report to the Government. As a matter of fact, the whole question is 
under examination, and what we are called upon now to vote for or against 
is only an extension of the provisions of that Act to a further period of 
seven months. That being so, I dc> not think that considerations of the 
kind referred to by my. Honourable friend would be in point unless the 
Tariff Board themselves were altogether against the continuance of the 
duty, wjiich I submit. they are. not. 
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My Honourable friend was dealing at very great length with the 
distinction between a depreciated exchange and a depreciating exchange. 
Speaking of present day conditions, I think that the currency of Japan has 
been depreciating and it cannot be said that the limit of depreciation has 
been reached. It may be that it still further depreciates, or it may appre- 
ciate, but taking the conditions as they are, and taking account of the 
fact that there is a world wide economic depression which still persists 
and the mills of Japan have adopted improved methods by which they 
can produce their goods at far lower prices than we can possibly do in 
this country, it seems to me that any consideration of the issues raised 
by the Tariff Board in their enquiry is absolutely foreign to our debate at 
this stage. All these things can come in when the Government of India 
introduce their Bill at the Simla Session when we shall have every oppor- 
tunity of discussing these things paragraph by paragraph of the Indian 
Tariff Board report. One thing T should like to say with regard to the 
suggestion made bv the Tariff Board at paragraph 10. My Honourable 
friend said when the Tariff Board have suggested two ways in the matter 
of giving protection to the indigenous mill industry, why do you resort 
to the worse of the two, and why don't you choose the better one. And 
that better one is dealt with in paragraph 16 of the Tariff Board’s report. 

J need not have gone into all these points but for the fact that my friend 
tried to make a point of it. What is suggested in plain words there is, 
that, instead of altering the tariff rate from time to time, the proper 
course will be to estimate the value of the imported goods at a variable 
figure, namely, at the landed cost multiplied by a certain figure suggested 
by the Tariff Board in proportion to the currency of Japan or of any other 
"mint ry and it is suggested in the report of the Tariff Board that this will 
safeguard the interests of the consumers. With regard to that statement, 

1 think it will have absolutely no effect on the consumers. Tt may be that 
trade is to some extent dislocated by an alteration of the tariff rate, but 
the dislocation will bo absolutely negligible. Instead of paying Bs. 100 
on certain goods imported into this country from Japan, under higher 
tariff rates, we arc called upon to pay more when we take delivery of the 
goods from the customs offices, but if the value of the goods, for the pur- 
poses of duty is raised, then what happens is that we have to pnv very 
much the same amount, although by an altogether different method of 
calculation. Tt seems to me that instead of saying that 8 multiplied by 
A makes 12, you say 4 multiplied by 8 makes 12, which comes to the 
very same thing, and I cannot sec for myself how we can thereby benefit 
the consumer. I support the motion of my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Bivisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Burnl) : Mr. President. T feel it my dutv to raise a voice of protest 
on behalf of the consumers of Bengal even for an extension of seven 
months of a protective dutv without giving anv reasons whatsoever why 
it should he continued. Mv main complaint will be against Government. 
They cannot sav that tliov bad no notice that this Act will expire on the 
81st March, 1088. Whon thev knew that full well, why did they not start 
the Tariff Board inquiry in time? There are complex questions involved 
in this issue and why did they not come before this House with proper 
cxpin nations ? In spite of this, I expected that the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member will give us some review of the state of affairs that have 
happened with regard to these mills during the last three years and the 
position that they now occupy so far as protection is concerned. 
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I must say at the very outset that I am a believer in free trade, though 
I fully accept the weight of argument in favour of nascent industries and 
also the case of discriminating protection as it obtains in this country, 
at present. I think we must be told how long these textile industries are 
now getting the benefit of protection. We should also further like to know 
what is the percentage of dividends declared in Bombay, Ahmedabad or 
in the mills of Northern India. Are they all in the same plight? Have 
they accepted the recommendations of the Tariff Committee that advised 
that, without proper reorganisation and orientation of these industries, 
there is no chance for them to live long in face of acute competition of 
the future. We must further know whether these industries can tell us 
when they will require protection no more. 

If the Government think that a period of seven months is nothing to 
them, they must also remember that these are the hardest months for the 
poor agriculturists, that the purchasing power of the people has gone 
very low. The cotton textile industry produces one of the necessities of 
life. After food, clothing is the most essential necessity for man. It is 
a recognised principle that Government should take no steps that will 
increase the cost of production to the poor of their necessities of life. 
Before Government ask this House for any extension of this protective 
duty, they must convince the House that there is a good case for it. 
Coming from Bengal, I particularly feel that on every question it is from 
Bombay or from Northern India, that the cost of necessities are being 
increased from day to day, while the price of jute, grain and such other 
articles are going down, by not 50 or 60 per cent., but by 100 and 200 
per cent. In this view, I think this matter should not be lightly taken 
up, and before the House puts its seal on this proposal, it must demand 
from the Government or from the industries an explanation as to how long 
they will tax the consumers in this way. It is usual to have the report 
of the Tariff Board. We do not know anything about the Tariff Board’s 
report, but my friend, Mr. Muazzam Sahib, anticipates that the report 
will be in favour of protection. I cannot anticipate what may be in the 
report, but I hear that already there is some appreciation of the shares 
of the textile mills in Bombay. Perhaps they have also anticipated its 
report. We in this House accept the Tariff Board’s report on facts and 
conclusions and not on the ground that it is composed of experts. 

Mr. B. Das: Lay experts. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: My friend says “lay experts”. I have my own 
doubts as to the qualifications of these experts to sit in judgment on the 
details of any industry that may be referred to them. I should have 
understood it, if for every new industry they chose a different set of 
people, but here we find the same body of men making recommend atious 
about hundred different subjects. What I fee] is that when a report is 
produced, Government seem as if they are bound to accept most of its 
conclusions. The other day I raised my voice in this House on behalf 
of the consumers. We also claim that our side of the question must bo 
discussed and appreciated by Government before they come to any deci- 
sions which are unalterable as the result of any suggestions in this House. 
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Now, the protection has now been enjoyed by the Bombay industry,, 
j M 1 think, at the same rate which has been occasionally increased 
for more than six years at least, and if Government have not 
been able to come to any conclusions, then let there be no duty for the 
time being and let the consumer get things at the cheapest rates, at least 
lor some time. If, thereafter, there is great pressure, then let the Gov- 
ernment come up at an earlier date with their recommendations. Sir, I 
am not very much afraid — like my friend, Mr. B. Das — of the bogey of 
Japanese dumping. My friend, Mr. Itaju, has dealt with that point and 
shown that even in the last Tariff Board that matter was taken into con- 
sideration. and, if it is necessary, let them deal with the question of 
dumping if that is completely established. But 1 do not see any ground 
why, before the Government have consulted this House or before they 
themselves have come to any conclusions, we should be asked point blank 
to extend the same rate of protection for another seven months, on the 
mere ground that it existed for six years before. On these grounds, Sir, 

I oppose the motion for consideration, unless either the Government or 
the Bomba v mi 11 owners can make a better case and can show better 
grounds for their claim that we should support such a motion. 

Mr. C. C. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I fear 
I cannot claim to have made a study of this question with the same 
thoroughness as some of my friends appear to have done. All the same, 
Sir, there are certain general considerations to which one cannot shut 
one’s eyes. As more than one speaker have already pointed out, Bombay 
seems to be the special favourite of the Government. Probably the 
Punjab comes next in order; and it is rather curious that this affection 
for Bombay which was hitherto confined to my Honourable friends sitting 
on the Treasury Benches is spreading also to some of my friends on this 
side. 

My friend, Mr. B. Das, just announced that he was anxious to make 
Mr. Mody his bed- fellow for the next six or seven months. (Laughter.) 
Sir, what the upshot of that will be I do not pretend to anticipate. Sir, 
Mr. B. Das seems to have been swept off his feet more by his antipathy 
for Japan than by a regard for what the true national interests of India 
demand. 1 am. sure, he will admit that if it were not for this bogey of 
Japanese dumping, he could not have lent his support to this Bill. 

Mr. B. Das: T might not have . (Laughter.) 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: I am glad to hear my friend saying, “I might not”. 
In fact, then, he would be really going back upon his own principles. 

Mr. B. Das: The Japanese industry is a great menace to this country. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: Sir, what I fail to discover is this. No doubt the* 
Bombay mill industry is in a very bad way just at the present moment. 
It has been like that for some months past. But the question is, what 
lias brought that about? To what extent is the industry itself responsible 
for the condition to which it finds itself reduced today? Sir, protection is 
no doubt a fascinating thing. You are always very pleased to have pro- 
motion extended to you, when it docs not hit you, and, on the other hand, 
if puts some money into your pocket. At the same time, I f*ancy, those 
*ho ask for and get protection owe a special responsibility to the country. 
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The textile industry of Bombay has been a long* established one, but even 
now it is not in a position to stand upon its own legs. Are we expected 
to agree that this spoon-feeding must go on indefinitely? Sir, 1 believe it 
is one of the fundamental axioms of economies that the justification for 
granting protection lies in this, that the industry to which the protection 
is afforded must so rationalize itself that within a measurable distance 
of time it should be able to stand on its own legs without any artificial 
stimulus or prop. It seems, however, Sir, that so far as the Bombay 
textile industry is concerned, it has been asking, like Oliver Twist, for 
more and more in the way of protection. 1 think the time has come when 
the whole position should he overhauled and re-examined and an attempt 
should be made to find out why it is that the Bombay mills cannot make 
any profits, while mills in other parts of the country, not more favourably 
situated, are able to do so. Sir, I would like to know from my friend, 
Mr. Mody, to what extent the Bombay mill-industry has taken action on 
the recommendations made by the Tariff Board in their report of 1930, — 
in what directions the industry has reorganized itself, in what directions 
the industry has tried to expand itself in the foreign markets in order to 
minimise its losses and in order to support itself without artificial stimulus 
all along. Sir, these are plain questions which require plain answers. 
On the other hand, if the industry is run on extravagant lines, if you go 
on charging commission upon profits and not upon production and sales, 
Sir, that can only tend in the direction in which it has actually led. Sir, 
I submit, therefore, that the industry in Bombay has got a great deal to 
explain to the country before it can claim the continued benefits of pro- 
tection. (Hear, hear.) So far as the present Bill is concerned, as the 
Honourable the Commerce Member has said, the Government have not been 
able in the midst of their other preoccupations to find time for an 
examination of the proposals which the Tariff Board have recently made. 
Sir, I sympathize with ray friends on the Treasury Benches; but, surely, 
while their time was fully occupied with many important matters, at the 
same time when the interests of the consumer are at stake one should 
have expected that the Government, however little time they may have 
had, would have arrived at some decision on this question, so that we 
might have had the advantage of knowing finally how they have made up 
their minds and be thus enabled to make up our own minds. On these 
grounds, Sir, I oppose the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners* Association: Indian Commerce): 
Sir, J shall obey your summons, but T should have grentlv preferred bein ? 
able to intervene at a later stage in the debate in order to be able to 
answer all* the inomries and doubts of my Honourable friends. That 
frivilege, I am afraid, will be denied to me and I am not very sure what 
advantage will be taken of that position. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member must give a chance to others to reply to him. 

Mr. H. P. Moody: With great respect, I submit, Sir, that it is I who 
have to answer rny friends. I was hoping that it would not be necessary 
for me to strike any controversial note and that I could content myself 
with just a few general observations which would be relevant strictly to 
the purpose of the Bill before the House. Unfortunately, however, the 
temptation of utilising this debate for a little fling at the interests which 
1 represent has been too great for some of my Honourable friends, and, 
therefore, it will be necessary for me to deal at a little length with some 
of the points which have been raised and which 1 should not have thought 
it would have been necessary for me to elaborate. 

Sir, I must, in the first instance, start o2 with a short statement of 
the position of the industry in various centres. Somehow or other it has 
always been assumed as long, at any rate, as the time I have been con 
nected with the industry, which is about 12 or IB years, that when we talk 
of the textile industry we talk only of the Bombay mill industry, and 
that whenever the grievances, woes or difficulties of the industry are in 
question, they are generally the woes, the grievances and the difficulties 
of the Bombay mill industry. (An Honourable Member : "That is so.”} 
That is not so. What 1 was going to say was that it is perfectly true 
that owing to a variety of causes, which it is needless for me to enter into 
on this occasion, the industry in Bombay fmds itself in a more difficult 
position than the industry in other parts of India. To that extent, the 
identification of Bombay with the mill industry of the country is perfectly 
correct. But, Sir, I will ask my Honourable friends to believe that today 
there is not a centre w T hich is not suffering from the wave of depression 
which has overtaken the industry, and that even in Ahmedabad, where 
large profits are supposed to be made, enormous stocks have accumulated, 
and the millowners there, according to a report in the papers, are thinking 
of short time, and a possible reduction in wages. My Association, in the 
course of a very elaborate examination which was made by the Tariff 
Board some few months ago, have placed sufficient facts and figures before 
the Board to establish the contention that the industry today is "suffering 
in every centre. Large stocks, as I said, have accumulated, and they 
have aggravated very considerably the difficulties of the situation. In 
Bombay, particularly, machinery has been stopped to a very considerable 
extent. Something like 25 per cent, of the productive capacity of the 
Bombay mill industry has been curtailed. In Ahmedabad, the night work- 
ing which was in full swing a few months ago has been stopped, and it 
was only yesterday that a very prominent millowner in the north of India 
said that if the present conditions continued for even a few weeks more, 
he would be obliged to throw out of employment ns many as 8,000 working 
people. My Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, will be able to 
verify that for himself. Over and above these things, I would like my 
Honourable friends to understand, particularly when they talk of the 
want of re-organisation of the industry, that in the last few ' oars capital 
A\orth erores of rupees has been written off : several mills have been 
reconstructed and several more have gone into liauidation, and in one way 
or another the financial reconstruction of the mill industry has been pro- 
ceeding apace 


Mr. B. Das: 1 am glad to know that. 
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Mr. H. P. Mody: My Honourable friend is obviously not a shareholder. 
He says he is glad to know that, but thousands' of poor shareholders have 
felt differently! What I was trying to convey was that enormous losses 
are being incurred both by the Bombay mills and by other centres of 
industry. And here I shall answer the inquiry made by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra. this morning as to the dividends paid by the mill 
industry, and say that, taking an averago of the- last seven years, less 
than one per cent, has been paid to shareholders in the shape of dividends. 
If you take into calculation the enormous capital sunk in the industry, 
30 U will realise the plight of thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
of shareholders who depend for their livelihood upon their investments in 
this the premier industry of the country. That is briefly the position, 
and no Member can seriously challenge it because, while one may indulge 
in pet theories or obsessions of one's own, one cannot challenge facts. If 
any Honourable Member wishes to satisfy himself further, I am prepared 
to put before him any amount of facts and figures to establish mv conten- 
tion that the industry today is in a very serious position. It may be 
asked, whv then does the industry turn out the quantity of cloth which it 
does? My Honourable friends must remember that where there is a large 
concern which incurs enormous overhead charges, it is only in extreme 
cases when the mills are no longer able to carry on that they shut down. 
Till such a stage has been reached, the mills carry on in the hope of 
better times, and this is one explanation of the activity which has been 
going on in the industry. This activity has, during the last few months, 
been very greatly curtailed. 

These being the facts, the only question that arises is : Are the mill- 
owners in any way responsible for these conditions? Now, Sir, it is a 
matter of great regret to me that some of my Honourable friends should 
indulge in statements which they are not in a position to substantiate. 
They have flung about charges of inefficiency, mismanagement and lack 
of foresight, without having made, I venture to submit with great respect 
to them, the least attempt to justify them. 

Mr, B. Das: You are quoting the Noyce report. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: My Honourable friend says that I am quoting from 
the Noyce report. He must have read the report upside down. The 
Noyce report, if it is properly read, is not an indictment of the millowners; 
it. is a helpful report. As has been admitted by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das, himself, it is a report which has indicated the lines of advance, 
the lines of improvement, upon which the mill industry ought to proceed 
so that it could rescue itself from the position in which it finds itself. 
And, Sir, it is a document, which, if it is carefully perused, is a certificate 
to the way in which the millowners are conducting the industry. While 
we are on this subject, let me say that a great many of the recommenda- 
tions of this report have since been carried out, and, therefore, whatever 
may have been the case in 1927, the mill industry, in respect of those 
lines of improvement which the Noyce Committee suggested, is in a differ- 
ent position today. 

Now, Sir, when my Honourable friends talk of the want of organisation 
of the mill industry," may I remind them that many Commissions and 
Committees, official and non-official, have visited this country in the last 
few years, and have gone carefully into the conditions of the industry 
and have expressed an opinion which is entitled to at least as much weight 
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as that of the Honourable Members of this House who probably have 
dived into the subject, but very superficially. One of the most well- 
informed and influential delegations, that ever came out to this country, 
was the delegation headed by one of the most prominent men in the 
Labour Party, a man whom, I feel sure, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Joshi, must know personally, the Eight Honourable Tom Shaw who sub- 
sequently became Secretary of State for War in the Labour Cabinet. 
In that delegation, there were some German and some British labour 
men, men who had spent their whole lifetime in the industry; and, what is 
the verdict of that delegation? I would ask my Honourable friends, if 
there is a copy in the Library of this House, to study that report and 
they will find a most handsome tribute paid to the enterprise and efficiency 
of the millowners of this country. In one paragraph, if I remember aright,' 
this delegation stated that in the matter of equipment, in the matter of 
keeping pace with all the improvements which were in progress through- 
out the world, some of the mills in India compared very favourably with 
the best mills in Lancashire. There was also a report made by a Com- 
mittee presided over by a High Court Judge and known as the Fawcett 
Committee report. Even if you disregard the' testimony, the united verdict 
of all these bodies of men, I venture to submit, you have not to wait 
very long before you will have the report of a body which has always 
received the utmost attention and respect in this House, namely, the 
Tariff Board. I do not know. Sir. what the Tariff Board have stated, but 
we have placed the whole case before them, and w r hen the report is 
published, w^e shall be in a position to judge whether apart from a few 
isolated instances of lack of good management or efficiency, the industry 
as a whole is not conducting itself in a wav in which the premier industry 
of this country should conduct itself, and in a wav which would entitle 
it to receive the sympathy and support of this Honourable House, and 
of all outside this House who have an interest in the fortunes of a 
notional industry. And I say, Sir. it was from that point of view' that 
l did not intend to speak very much and I was hoping that the suggestion 
made by my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, this morning that 
this was no occasion for criticising policies or programmes would make it 
unnecessary for any one to criticise the management of the industry. 
After all, if anybody has a grievance against the Government, who is it 
that has the grievance? Not my Honourable friend, Mr. Eaju, not any 
of the other Honourable Members who spoke after him. It is the people 
who are interested in the industry who have a grievance against the 
Government; for if it had been possible to consider the report, — and the 
report has been lying with Government for a few months, — we would 
probably have had a more rational, a more far-reaching measure of pro- 
tection to consider. We have, as things are, merely a continuation of the 
duties which have proved so hopelessly ineffective. Sir, I do not wish to 
criticise my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, I do not wish 
to criticise Government at all. Their many preoccupations are quite well 
known to this House, and it is useless to say that they should have taken 
the report into consideration earlier. I think we must accept the plea that 
pressure of work prevented their applying their minds to the problems of 
the industry. But my point is, — and I appeal to my friends to pay some 
regard to it, — that whatever their opinion of the industry may be, they 
should wait for a few months and see what a responsible board .of inquiry 
like the Tariff Board has got to say generally about the position of the 
industry. 


b 
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I hope I have said enough to show that the present position is desperate 
and it is not desperate because of any want of foresight or something worse 
so far as the miliowners are concerned, I should like to go on to explain 
why it is that this present position has been reached. Briefly, Sir, the 
position is that Japanese inundation of our market has reduced our in- 
dustry more or less to a stand-still, just as it threatens to cripple today a 
great many other industries which are not before the public gaze as often as 
the textile industry. In this connection, Sir, it is relevant, — and that is 
really the most important argument of the whole lot, — to consider whether 
on account of protection the consumer is suffering in any way. While [ 
totally differ from my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, in a great many of 
hig views, I think he is (perfectly right in putting always before this House 
the point of view of those whom he represents, namely, the consumers, 
and if it were established that, on account of the various protective 
measures — I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Biswas, called them spoon- 
feeding, — if it were established that the consumer in India was suffering, 
then it might be a case for inquiry as to whether the interests of the con- 
sumer were more predominant than those of the manufacturer, and 
whether a proper balance could not be struck between the two. But, Sir, 
I should like to tell rny Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, — and I hope he will 
give me an opportunity of /placing it much more fully before him later on 
than I can do in the course of a speech, — that, so far as present conditions 
go, the interests of the consumer have not suffered in the slightest degree. 

I have before me a large number of tables and statistics, enough to satisfy 
the appetite of even my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, whom 
I am sorry not to see here today, and I find, taking the pre-war years, that 
the average price per yard of Indian mill-made cloth in those years was 
in the neighbourhood of 2.80, -~1 am taking the years 1912-13, 1913-14; and 
the price in the last two years, namely, 1931-32 and for nine months of 
1932-33 was 2-87 and 2*73. In other words. Kir, the consumer in India 
■pays today exactly the same price that he paid in the pre-war years in 
spite of the fact that, so far as the manufacturer is concerned, he pays as 
much as 130 per cent, more in the shape ^of wages, three times as much 
in the way of taxation as before and pays probably twice as much for his 
stores and supplies as he did in the pre- war years. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mvinensingh : Muhammadan Rural ): 
That is because commodity prices hnve gone down. 

Mr, H. P, Mody: My Honourable friend is talking through his bat. 
(An Honourable Member: “He has no hat.”) Well, if he had a hat, he 
would have a longer range to talk through. Mv Honourable friend need not 
think he is worrying mo by these interruptions, because he will get more 
than he has bargained for. Let me take the case of both cotton and cloth 
for the years 1926—1930, and a part of 1933. In 1926, long-cloth was sell- 
ing at 16$ annas per pound. It came down in 1930 to 12$ annas, that is 
to say, a drop of as much as four annas per pound. In the same period 
cotton dropped only by throe annas per pound. In 1930, as I said, the price 
of long-cloth was 121 annas per pound. Last week two of the largest con- 
cerns in Bombay sold fairly big quantities of cloth at 9$ annas per pound, 
that is to say, from 1930 to today, there has been a drop of three annas per 
pound, while cotton has not dropped by more than one anna per pound. 

T hope, my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, is talking of cotton and not 
of linseed or wheat or gram or something which is less edible than that, W-, 
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coal in which he is so keenly interested. If it is true to say that the shoe- 
maker should confine himself to his last, I would advise my Honourable 
friend in advance to confine himself to coal. If the House were not tired 
of a recital of these things, I would be prepared to place before them tons 
of more figures to show how the iprice, in spite of the increases in the duty, 
has not only not gone up, but has actually come down. Take grey shirting. 
When the duty was 15 per cent., grey shirting was selling at 3.2 annas; 
with the duty at 50 per cent., it is selling at 2*50 annas. It establishes the 
fact that all these increases in the duty have for one reason or another not 
meant any loss or injury to the consumer. Therefore, we have got to find 
out why it is that cloth is selling today cheaper than it did when the duty 
was 11 per cent, or even lower. The answer is Japanese competition. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, has now come to realise that if there is any 
country which at present threatens the prosperity of the industries and 
trade of this country it is Japan. 

Let me for a moment deal with the case of artificial silk cloth. Four 
years ago, imports of artificial silk cloth from Japan amounted to something 
like 16 million yards. Today they are 107 million yards. They have gone 
up six times in the course of four years. The price four years ago was in 
the neighbourhood of eight annas. Today it is in the neighbourhood of less 
than three annas. Whom does it hit the hardest? For the last couple of 
years, mills in India have stopped manufacturing cloth containing artificial 
silk yarn, but a great deal of artificial silk yarn is being consumed by the 
hand-loom industry, and, if the hand-loom industry is suffering today from 
any one factor, it is from this factor of Japanese competition in artificial 
silk piece-goods which makes it impossible to the lmnd-loom weaver even to 
meet his bare cost of manufacture, however low that may be on account of 
personal labour and other circumstances. And, therefore, when my Honour- 
able friends talk of Japanese competition as being something which only 
affects a limited class of people, I would ask them whether they have con- 
sidered the case of the hand-loom industry and how far it is being affected 
bv Japanese competition. The Japanese competition does not merely affect 
us, it affects the hand-loom industry, it affects everybody, and it is on that 
account that the consumer today is in the fortunate position of being able 
to buy his cloth at a rate cheaper than he could obtain it, for when the duty 
had been less than 15 per cent., I have already shown in the course of the 
debate on the anti-dumping legislation that the purchaser is only entitled to 
insist on a fair price, and that he really cannot go on expecting to get what 
bo buys at less than the fair price, because such a thing can never last for 
any length of time. 

Sir, I have tried to point out, I hope, to the satisfaction of my Honour- 
able friends, that the consumer’s interests have not suffered. I would like 
to go on to another aspect of the question, namely, the larger aspect of the 
country’s interests. Sir, it is unnecessary for me to tell my Honourable 
friends what really the textile industry stands for in this country. I should 
have thought that it would be a matter of pride and gratification to every 
one interested in the advancement of the country, to every one who believes 
iu tbe efficiency, enterprise and capacity of Indians to conduct large scale 
industries, to look upon the textile industry and reflect upon the bright posi- 
tion which it has achieved for itself in the economic life of this country. 


d 2 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I agree. 
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Mr, H. P. Mody: I am very glad that my Honourable friend,- Mr.-S. C. 
Mitra, says that he agrees. I think that all Honourable Members must 
agree that, when they are criticising this great national industry — and I am 
not suggesting for one moment that we should be immune from criticism 
or that if criticism is justified that we should be spared that criticism— 
that this industry has provided a practical demonstration of what Indians 
can achieve in the matter of industrial advancement. I claim it to be in 
every sense of the word as the greatest national industry of this country. 


Apart from all these considerations, there is the consideration of what 
3 pm industr -Y means to the economic life of India. The industry 

employs something like 300,000, — perhaps 400,000 operatives 
throughout India. If you take into consideration the number of people 
who are dependent upon them it amounts to a very large figure. At any 
rate, the industry employs a very goodly proportion of the total number 
of skilled operatives in the organised industries of this country; and if an 
industry finds employment for such a large number of people, I think 
that industry is entitled to some consideration at the bands of this House 
and of people outside the House. If the position of this industry is 
depressed, how does it react on the position of the labouring classes in this 
country? As I told you, a few minutes ago, as much as 25 per cent, of 
the spindles and looms have been stopped in Bombay: on a rough reckoning 
T should sav that about 25,000 to 30,000 people have been thrown out of 
their jobs. Translated into wages, this means that in a year the labouring 
population of Bombay is losing something between three-quarters of a 
erorc find a erore of rupees. If that is the position in Bombay, what is the 
position in other centres of the industry? I think T am not exaggerating 
when I sav that, translated into terms of wages, the labouring classes stand 
to lose, on account of the present depression, something which is probably 
in the neighbourhood of a crore and a half of rupees per year. 


An argument has been advanced — and there is a familiar ring about it — 
about the cotton growers. May I ask, with whose interests are the interests 
of the cotton grower closely identified if not with those of the textile 
industry? A great deal of comment has been made on various occasions 
during the last two years about the wav in which the Indian industrialist 
is sending for his cotton from abroad. I do not wish to go into a lengthy 
argument with regard to that. I have already pointed out on other oren- 
sions that a great deal of this cotton is cotton which you cannot possibly 
have in this country. My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, has drawn attention 
repeatedly to the Novce Report. One of the main recommendations of the 
Novce Report was that the industry can find its salvation to a certain 
extent by switching over to finer counts. That has been done with great 
success both in Bombay and in centres outside Bombay, and I think I am 
right in saying that- in the last three or four years the quantity of yam of 
finer counts has, both in Bombay and outside, more than doubled itself; 
I am not sure if it has not trebled itself. Where is the cotton for this to 
come from if not from those countries which are supplying that cotton 
todav? There is no Indian supply of an equivalent description. I admit-- 
I want to be absolutely fair and I do not want to hide anything or to 
exaggerate anything— I admit that a certain amount of the cotton wbic& 
we have obtained in the last few years may be cotton of a type comparab 
with Indian cotton; but where this has not been the result of the f fl ' 
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that there has been a shortage of Indian cotton, it must be put down to the 
price parity of American and Indian cotton. But in the main the position 
is that we are importing foreign cotton, because we cannot do without it, 
and I am afraid until such time as India produces that type of cotton we 
shall have to continue to import a certain quantity of foreign cotton. But 
I would like you to remember this at the same time, that the consumption 
of Indian cotton has also kept high, and that while, to a certain extent, 
to the extent of say a 100,000 bales, Indian cotton may have been displaced 
by American, it is nevertheless true that, so far as the cotton-growers are 
concerned, their real interests lie in the advancement of the Indian industry. 

I do not know whether it is being realised that more and more as time 
goes on the agriculturist will have to depend upon the indigenous industry 
i/i this country for the consumption of his cotton. I foresee a time when 
the purchases of Japan will diminish, not as a measure of retaliation as 
was said by one of my Honourable friends here, but because of economic 
causes; and then, where is the cotton grower to turn except to the Indian 
manufacturer? Take it from another aspect. Supposing you can prevent, 
say, 500 million yards of cloth coming into this country, what would it 
mean, translated into terms of cotton? It would mean an off-take which 
might amount to several crores of rupees. So, from the point of view 
also of Indian cotton growers, I say that their best interests are identified 
with our interests. That is a point which has been brought out by a 
Committee which is entirely independent and outside of us, and which has 
done enormous good to the cotton grower in India, I mean the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. They have recently pointed out in a re- 
presentation to the Tariff Board how a prosperous mill industry has a very 
considerable influence on the prosperity of the agriculturist who grows 
cotton. I do not know what other points I can answer: I do not know 
what points I can anticipate. I have merely placed a few considerations 
which I feel require to be emphatically brought out before my Honourable 
friends. 


One more point. My Honourable friend, Mr. Biswas, said that Bombay 
was a special favourite of the Government of India. I do not know whether 
he intended it as a joke, or whether people are so devoid of humour in 
Bengal that they really believe this sort of stuff. Speaking for myself 
and for other interests in Bombay, I sav that Bombay is most emphatically 
Rot a favourite of the Government of Tndia. It has been our wail that 
wo are the most neglected province in the whole of India. In 1927, I led 
an all -India Deputation before Lord Irwin and I said in the course of the 
discussion at that time that the conviction had been driven into us 
through long and bitter experience that, so far as the Government of India 
were concerned, Bombay existed merely for the purpose of paying income 
and super-tax and subscribing to Government Loans. When, therefore, I 
find my Honourable friend saying that Bombay is a favourite of the Gov- 
ernment of Tndia, I do not know whether he is trying to pull my leg or 
whether he really believes it. I prefer to think that it was meant merely 
as a slv hint to the Government of India that they must increasingly turn 
their attention to Bengal. From that point of view, the move is perfectly 
legitimate and I have not the least quarrel with Mr. Biswas. Let the 
Government of India look after every province ; so far as Bombay is 
concerned, what we want is not favouritism, but bare justice; and it is 
%it; justice that I am standing in my place to demand. 
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I do not think it is really necessary for me on an occasion like this, 
when all that is sought to be done is the mere continuation of the protection 
which exists at the moment, to deal with any other points. I appeal to 
my Honourable friends to take stock of the situation, and if they are 
satisfied that a case exists for the protection of the textile industry, not 
merely to give their blessings to this Bill, but also at the proper time to 
support an adequate measure of protection to the textile industry, so that 
it can stand on its own legs and cannot be crippled by the inroads of foreign 
manufacturers. We are talking of wealth being kept in this country. 
Where is the wealth being kept in this country if you are to send out 
enormous sums to foreign countries for purchases of cloth which the 
industry in India is able to supply today to every woman and child? I 
do not mean, of course, the very finest types of cloth; but, barring these, 
the whole requirements of the country can be met if the textile industry 
was well established and protected against ruinous foreign competition. 
T ask my Honourable friends to give their blessings to this Bill and to 
convey to the Government of India the strong expression of opinion of this 
House that, so far as the textile industry is concerned, they have nothing 
but the utmost sympathy with its difficulties. (Cheers.) 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, when I listened to the debate, it reminded 
me of what the late Mr. Gokhale said in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council 26 years ago. In 1905, addressing Lord Curzon, Mr. Gokhale 
said: “My Lord, pacify Bengal, and the rest of India will be pacified”. 
He started by saying “My Lord, what Bengal thinks to day, the rest of 
India will think tomorrow; pacify Bengal and the rest of India will he 
pacified”. Sir, things have changed. Pacify Bombay, pacify Punjab, 
and the rest of India will be pacified. That is the position today. Our 
friends from Bombay have been coming to us repeatedly with a beggar’s 
bowl to give them support, at the cost of the consumers of Bengal, and 
their idea is “bleed Bengal white and give us money”, for what, — for the 
most inefficient manner in which they are managing their textile industry . 

Sir, that the Bombay mill industry is not being managed very effi- 
ciently has been stated not by me, but by. Sir Frank Noyce himself in 
his Report of the Indian Tariff Board. I will take, with your permission, 
a few minutes, to tell this House once more how Bombay bled Bengal 
in 1905. Sir, with the Partition of Bengal, which was accomplished by 
Lord Curzon by a mere stroke of the pen, Bengal started to boycott 
British goods, and what was the result? I wonder whether Mr. Mody 
was the Chairman of the Millowners' Association then 

An Honourable Member: He was at school. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: The result was that they took advantage of our 
patriotism. They not only increased their prices by 200 and 400 
cent., but fchev went further. They imported all the Japanese and 
Lancashire goods tore off one yard from every piece on which the foreign 
manufacturer's name was printed, and sold that cloth to us at four and 
five times the price ..... 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Rubbish. ■ 
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Mr. Anuur Hath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : 
Exploiting our patriotism. 

Mr, H. P. Mody: He is exploiting your credulity. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: My friend, Mr. Mody, says it- is rubbish. It 
is not rubbish; it is a fact well established, and, if Honourable Members 
want to hear more about it, I can read out extracts from reports which 
are in the Library to prove that they did so in 1905 and they continued 
to do so for a long time at the cost of the poor consumers of Bengal. I 
made this statement in 1927 on the floor of the House. Where was 
Mr. Mody, where was Sir Cowasji Jehangir then? They never con- 
tradicted me then. What happened then was, they wore piling up money 
at our cost, they never cared to put by any money in their reserve fund, 
they never thought for a moment that there was a day which was known 
as a rainy day when troubles would come. With luxurious motor cars some 
of them spent nine months in Faris enjoying there to their heart’s 
content, with a hereditary managing agency, smoking away most ex- 
pensive cigars available in the world, and ruining the trade at the expense 
of the poor consumers of Bengal 

: ? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
May I point out to my Honourable friend that if millowners did enjoy 
themselves in Paris, they did it with their own money, and not with the 
money of anybody else. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: They did it at the cost of the mills, they did 
it at the cost of the shareholders. What happened was this. The most 
profitable contracts were used to be entered in the books in the name of, 
and on behalf of, the managing agency, and the most non-profi table 
contracts were used to be entered in the name of the cotton mills in the 
books, and if my friend, Mr. Mody, wants to say “rubbish”, I will quote 
from the report of Sir Frank Noyce where they have remarked that the 
audit reports were not at all satisfactory 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That is a very different thing. 

Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi: After that, they raised their prices and made 
tons of money; they did not lay by anything for rainy days which they 
are now experiencing, but now they want Bengal, which consumes about 
90 per cent. of their production, according to the Tariff Board's Report, 
to be bled white and give them the money they now want. What is 
the case they have made out? With your permission, Sir, I will just 
read a few extracts from the speech of Diwan Chaman» Lai on the floor 
of the House on the 17th March, 1930. Before coming to that, I should 
like to say that in 1927 when the Yarn Protection Bill was introduced 
in the Assembly, Sir George Rainy gave the House to understand that 
this protection wiould be only for three years, and, after the end of three 
years, they would examine the position again and decide whether they 
should withdraw it or amend it. Three years passed in 1930; then our 
friends said that they wanted this protection for another three years and 
said that they would not again come up to Government without properly 
examining the position. They have enjoyed this protection for all these 
six year, and in the seventh year, they want an extension for another eight 
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months. Goodness knows what the Tariff Board have reported, their 
report is not before us, — they want to bleed Bengal at any rate for another 
eight months till we know what to do at the next autumn Session. In 
1930, this is what Diwan Chaman Lai said : . ; 


“ on the last occasion when I was discussing the provisions of this Bill, the main 
proposition that I placed before this House was this. Firstly, is protection necessary ? 
Secondly, is protection desirable ? Thirdly, is the scheme of British Preference contained 
in the Bill a scheme which we ought to assent to ? Now, Sir, I detailed at some length 
certain arguments I advanced in contradiction of the statements made by my friend, 
Mr. Mody. I take this opportunity, onco again, of saying, that Mr. Mody has done his 
level best. He has, in a brilliant and oloquont manner, placed his case before this 
Home. To bo brilliant and eloquent does not nocessarily mean that one is convincing. 
As far as I am concerned, I stand absolutely unconvinced by the arguments that he has 
placed before this House. I want to refer Honourable Members briefly to tho statement 
made by the Honourable Sir George Schuster in his Budget Speech.” 


Mark these words, Sir: 

«• The charge, you will remember, I was making, was this that we are subsidising the 
inefficiency of tho millowners in this oountry, and that charge I take from the mouth of 
Sir George Schuster himself. ** 

In his Budget Speech he said : 

“ w© are subsidising the inefficiency of the Bombay millowners ” 

and that charge he takes from the mouth of Sir George Schuster himself : 


“ In his Budget Speech he (Sir George Schuster) said also : 

1 We roc ognise that the ultimate failure or success of the mill industry in Bombay 
must depend ontirely upon tho extent to which the millowners utilise the present 
opportunity in order to improve their efficiency and labour conditions, and, if full use in 
not made of this opportunity, the position of the industry may be no better in the 
succeeding period of throe years than it is today . 

With your permission, Sir, I will quote one more paragraph from 
Diwan Chaman Lai’s speech, and then I will go on with my comments : 

“ W iiilo there has boon a drop in the Lancashire business there 
aa far as Indian production is concerned from 28o million yards in 1914 to 661 nullioi 
ylrds or an incrLso of 331 million yards. Doos that show that the cotton iiniustry in 
« nmtmv is in a moribund condition ? Docs it show that it is receding instead of advanc 

'T hus gone on capturing business. Even according to the statement i of 
Honourable Sir George Rainy which is to be found on pago 2 of tho document he has 
circulated, he says that during tho last twenty years the Indian mill industry has mad 
extraordinary progress, and ^expansion has taken place almost entirely at the expense 
of British industry. ” 

Sir, they want us to give them protection. They oome to us almost 
from year’s end to year’s end with a beggar’s bowl m their hands— they 
say, give us money, give us money. We have given them money at the 
cost di the Bengal consumer. What have they done for us, I ask? What 
have they done? Bengal possesses coal. Are they using Bengal coal? 
(Hear hear.) They use oil fuel, they are using Tata electric power, 
they want to , come before us with a beggar's bowl and ask for assistance 
they must say: “We arc going to buy your coal . (Hear. hear) (A 
Honourable Member-. “The cat is out ,of the bag ) Sir, they say that 
they arc in a very bad condition. It is only Bombay, but the mil.o •• 
in the rest of India have not asked for it. It is only Bombay and not 
even Ahmedabad. It is only Bombay, Bombay and Bombay, and no 
Other part of the country that is asking for this protection. I do no* 
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know what is the charm. The moment Bombay comes before Delhi and 
Simla, the Commerce Member immediately extends all his patronage, 
and says this will be done and that will be done. What has the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member done for us in Bengal? Has he given us 
any protection? Has he asked us to suggest anything? Whenever we 
Buggested anything, he has said, he could not do it; but he dare not do 
that with Bombay. (An Honourable Member : “Because he comes 
from Bombay.”) He does not come from Bombay. (An Honourable 
Member : “He does.”) So far as we are concerned, we know w r e shall 
be defeated, but we shall cast our vote against this Bill. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : If I intervene in this debate, it is not to oppose the Bill, 
but it is rather to sound a note of warning with reference to certain, 
tendencies that I see developing and certain dangers that I look ahead. 
I shall not waste the time of the House nor waste my own time in any 
diatribes against the millowners of Bombay or other places, nor shall 1 
describe them as people who are inefficient, who do not know how to use 
their money, or mis-spend their money elsewhere. T do not think it is 
fair to any body of persons of whose position we know so very little, of 
whose private life we know much less, that we should voice forth senti- 
ments of that character without that responsibility which should attach 
to statements of every Member of the Legislative Assembly. 

Sir, I look at this question from a very different point of view. My 
friends throughout these debates on tariffs have been looking at the 
question either from the industrialists' point of view or from the consumers' 
point of view. There is, I venture To think, Mr. President, a third point 
of view which is at least as important as either of these, and that is the 
point of view to which expression has been given this morning by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Raju — the point of view of the producers of raw 
materials in this country. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, will easily 
realise that the position of the producers of raw materials is a most 
important consideration even from the point of view of the industrialist 
or the millowner himself. You talk of production of manufactured goods, 
of textiles and various other industrial products, but there must be a 
market for these things, and the market is to be found, the consumer is 
to be found in the producer of raw materials in this country. There is 
an economic truth that the velocity of production must follow the velocity 
of consumption. The ultimate consumer, therefore, determines how much 
you should produce, what sort you should produce, and to what extent 
protection must be given to your productions. If the producer of raw 
material, who is the mainstay of all consumption in this country, is not 
looked after, if his position is worsened day after day, I venture to think 
that my Honourable friends, whatever protection they may get from this 
Assembly, will not have the happy time which they foresee ahead. What 
do T mean bv that? Our wealth depends upon the production of raw 
materials, and what becomes of the raw materials of this country? Time 
after time if we put these tariffs, what will be reaction on the production 
°f raw materials and on the sale of these raw materials? Let me take raw 
cotton itself which is allied to the subject that we are now discussing. 
What is the position of raw cotton? My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
ma de light of the fact that during the past few years they were importing 
° certain amount of raw cotton for the manufacture of their cloths. I 
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understand the argument to be that as stated by the Noyce Committee 
report the quality of the cloth must improve, finer counts must be used 
in the production of cloth, and, as India does not produce that long staple 
cotton which is required for this purpose, the millowners are justified in 
going into other markets and getting either Egyptian or Kenyan or 
American cotton. It may be so; but when you are suggesting that your 
industries are national industries, and that they require protection and 
when, on an examinattion of this, we find that your machinery is brought 
from outside, your cotton is brought from outside and what you merely 
do is to employ fa few industrial labour hands to turn out cloths, well, 
the claim of that industry to be called national becomes less and less 
justified. I do not suggest that any largo quantity of raw cotton is being 
used at the present moment. As I have said, my purpose this evening 
is to sound a note of warning with reference to tendencies developing, to 
point out the danger lying (ahead which millowners must not neglect if 
they want to continue to have the sympathy either of this House or of 
the wider public. Let me take the import of raw cotton into this country. 
In 1929, we imported a quantity of *3 crores and 90 lakhs. In 1930, it 
was 3 crores and 42 lakhs. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): Is that value or weight? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I am talking of value. I 
will come to weight later. In 1931, it went up to 638 lakhs. In 1932, 
it went up to 733 lakhs, and, for the eleven months of 1933, it went up 
to 635 lakhs — imported raw cotton. From the United States of America 
alone, in 1929, you imported 137 lakhs, in 1930, 19 lakhs, in 1931, you 
imported 72 lakhs, in 1932, 198 lakhs and, in the 11 months of 1932-33, 
you imported 3*41 crores worth of cotton. I ask myself whether all that 
cotton is really of the long staple variety, whether much of it is not of the 
ordinary variety which you have imported merely because the price of the 
United States cotton is much less than the cotton produced in this country. 
I do not blame the millowners for that purpose. I turn to my friend, the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, and I ask him, is it fair that because 
deputations do not wait and bring home these questions before you of the 
position of the raw products of this country, therefore their position 
should be neglected altogether? There is, I know, an import duty of six 
pies per pound of raw cotton. I am not asking that that import duty 
should he immediately raised, but I sav that Tariff Boards arc looking 
only at one aspect of the question and they are completely neglecting the 
other aspect of the question. Has any question relating to raw products 
been referred to the Tariff Board during the last eight or nine years that 
it has been in existence? My .Honourable friend will refer to wheat. I 
shall have mv observations to make when that Bill comes up for considera- 
tion before this House and I shall trv to show that the import duty laid 
on that has been of little significance to the producer of wheat. 

There is another point I should like to explain. A great deal h* s 
been said about depreciated and depreciating currency. I do not wish 
to make any distinction for the purpose of the present argument. It J* 
perfectly true that Japanese currency has depreciated and perhaps ft 
still depreciating. Their goods are dumped into this, country but ^ben 
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you realise that your raw cotton!* .being sqld to Japan, what is the position 
of the producer of raw cotton? Have you considered the effect on the 
producer of a depreciated and depreciating currency? Are you thinking 
of a bounty being given to the grower oi cotton, because the quantity that 
he exports to Japan produces much less price owing to the depreciated 
currency than otherwise he would got? The Statement of Objects and 
Reasons says that owing to the unfair competition arising from the pre- 
valence of unfair labour conditions in China, this Bill has been necessitated.; 

I take the producer of another raw material, Rice. I find that rice 
has to be exported to China in very large quantities and I find that during 
the 11 months of this year, one crore and 68 lakhs worth of rice has been 
exported. We know that internal prices can never adjust themselves and 
the price level can never be reached unless we are in a position to export 
our surplus raw produce to other countries Now, the value of goods that 
come from China is about 71 lakhs in the same period, so that we have 
really a favourable balance, because we are able to sell rice and other 
things to China. What will become of our sale if we are going to put 
embargo after embargo on the import into this country of products from 
China or from Japan or from various other countries? 

Now, Sir, the Finance Member speaks of a proper balance of trade. 

A proper balance of trade can be arrived at in two ways, by restricting 
the imports into the country and also by encouraging exports from this 
country. It is perfectly true that a Tariff Bill like this will put a restriction 
on imports, but what is the reaction on exports and that is what I should 
like the Honourable the Commerce Member to address himself to. How 
will it affect the exports of this country if this prohibition is to be applied? 
My friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, the other day talked of depreciating 
currency and wanted some sort of restriction by way of tariffs evidently 
to protect India from the dumping due to depreciated currency. What *- 
will be the effect on exports from this country of jute, raw cotton, rice, 
hides and skins, tea and coffee and various other things? We are not 
exporting all these things to the United Kingdom or the British Empire 
alone. If we examine the trade returns, we find that at least half of our 
exports go to foreign countries, — slightly more than half of ojLir exports. 
With reference to many of these countries, our trade balance is almost 
exact. We import from those countries almost as much as we export to 
them. In fact with reference to several countries our export balance 
is on the right side. 


Mr. H. P. Mody: As mv friend is developing this argument, might 
I point out to him that irrespective of any curtailment of Japanese imports 
of cotton goods or any other kind of goods into this country, Japan imposed 
a few months ago by one stroke as much as 250 per cent, more duty on 
pig iron than before and that Japan's action is irrespective of any action 
taken in this country, in other words Japan does exactly what suits her 
interest. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami JMfadaliar: j am only suggesting that 
mv country should do exactly what suits her interests. But I am not 
confining that interest to any particular industry or any particular phase 
of industrial life in this country. I want the Honourable the Commerce 
Member to examine both sides of the question. I started by saying that 
fhis is ope of the aspects of the question which has not been presented 
hither by petitions or on the floor of this, House in the way I should like 
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it to be done. I want him to realise that there is a difficulty with refer- 
ence to the export of our products. India is an agricultural country and 
for as long as we can look ahead it will continue to be an agricultural 
country and our price level of agricultural products is mainly dependant 
on the export from this country. Therefore, my suggestion is that before 
you put these tariffs and before you revise these tariffs either on the ground 
that there is a depreciated currency or owing to other reasons, you have 
.to consider how it will react on the export of raw materials to the various 
countries. Now, up to the end of March, 1931-32, our exports to various 
countries were greater than our imports. We exported to Germany in 
the last official year 10*27 crores, whereas we imported from Germany 
10*18 crores. To Netherlands we exported 5*9 crores as against imports 
of 2*4 crores; to Belgium we exported 4*45 crores as against an import 
of 3*1; to France we exported 7*63 crores as against an import of 2*17; 
to Italy we exported 5*41 crores as against an import o£ 3*58; to China 
we exported 7*79 crores as against 2*78 crores. Even to Japan we exported 
13*94 crores as against an import of 13*32 crores, a favourable balance 
again with respect to that country. To the United States of America, 
we exported 13*86 crores as against an import of 12*83 crores. Therefore, 
it seems to me that we must realise the danger that lies ahead when we 
raise these tariffs in such a way as to prohibit imports from particular 
countries without having properly taken care of the fact that our exports 
may similarly be penalised. I shall not deal with the question of the 
depreciated currency. My Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, has already 
dwelt on that point. 

It is obvious that you cannot have discrimination against Japan alone. 
Knowing the conditions, that prevail in Japan, knowing the prices at which 
Japanese goods are sold in this country, I would be the first to agree 
to any such discriminating tariff against Japan. When Japan buys our 
raw cotton, takes it away in her steamships, manufactures it into goods 
there, brings it back in the same steamship and sells it below the price 
of the raw cotton itself, then I think there is something very much wrong 
in the state of industry in Japan and it is time that we protected ourselves 
against it. 1 have no quarrel at all with anybody if you can confine your 
discriminating policy against a country which, by some mysterious processes 
which no industrialist has so far been able to explain, is able to sell 
manufactured goods below the cost of the raw produce itself. But I 
sound a note of warning when that policy will involve other countries with 
which we need not be in an economic war, countries with which we have 
qo grievance and countries which we must bring in because by some trade 
convention we are in the meshes of a difficult net out of which we cannot 
escape. Sir, my friend referred to the Anglo- Japanese Convention made 
in 1911-12 (Mr. H. P. Modi/: “In 1905 1 think”) — I think it was renewed 
in .1911 — whereby Great Britain made a treaty with Japan and included 
India in it. It did not include its colonies, at any rate that is my recollec- 
tion. That treaty continues to be in existence and it can only be denounced 
by 12 months’ notice being given to the Japanese nation. If it could be 
done and if 12 months’ notice could be immediately given, so that we 
cen get out of this Japanese thraldom, I would be very happy and we 
should then only have the straightforward task of penalizing Japanese 
dumping into our country. But because we . want to penalize Japanese 
dumping, if we are going to involve Belgium,). the Netherlands, the United 
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States, Africa and Italy in the scope of a comprehensive Bill, it would 
not be proper and I must sound a note of warning, on behalf of the 
producers of raw cotton in this country, and on behalf of those who produce 
goods which are of value only because! they are sold outside. 

Take one very common agricultural product, groundnuts. The trade 
returns show that groundnuts are sold mainly, almost entirely, in the con- 
tinental countries of Europe. If you are going to bring in all these 
countries into the scope of this anti-dumping Bill, what will be the future of 
the groundnut trade? Already we hear whispers of Germany trying to 
think of some synthetic processes by which groundnuts may be displaced 
for the purpose of the extraction of oils. What will become of the agri- 
culturist, of the condition of whom you, Mr. President, are better aware 
than most of us here — those millions of people in the Madras Presidency 
who for their very existence depend upon the groundnut trade? They 
have abandoned rice cultivation, because that is not paying now and they 
have taken to groundnut cultivation in those areas which used to produce 
the paddy before. What will become of them if the groundnut markets 
are lost; and I want the Honourable the Commerce Member — and I am 
sure he is already thinking of this question — to bestow a little more 
attention on this aspect of the case so that the producer of raw materials 
may have an opportunity of presenting his case and of having his case 
considered, and whether by a tariff policy, which may be necessary in 
some cases, or whether by the removal of excise duties, which may be 
necessary in other cases, or by the arrangement of marketing facilities 
abroad, we might be able to secure his proper and just share in the 
economic polity of this country. That is all I plead for. Sir, I shall 
satisfy myself hv playing the part of the Laputan flapper who said to 
his royal master: “It is time that vour attention is drawn to this subject 
also”. Sir, the Treasury Benches are so far away from us, and are so 
majestic in outlook, that I will content myself like the Laputan flapper 
with sounding a note of warning in all humility on behalf of our raw 
producers to take their case into consideration and to have some considera- 
tion shown to them; and. Sir. if I succeed, I shall have done my duty. 
(Loud Applause.) 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : Mr. President, I assure my 
Honourable friends in this House that although I come from Bombay, 
I have absolutely no responsibility for the management of the Bombay 
textile industry. (Laughter.) Sir, that the condition of the textile industry 
in our country is bad at present is undoubted. It is also an undoubted 
fact that on account of dumping which Japan has been practising, the 
industrv in our country requires protection. Mr. President, I am not one 
of those people who think that in the interests of the consumers we should 
refrain from protecting our industries in this country. (Hear, hear.) If 
the whole world had been following the principle of free trade, I would 
certainly have recommended free trade for our country also, but so long 
as the world is not following free trade, it is wrong to expect one country 
to follow that policy. Moreover, in the interests of the whole country, 
it is absolutely necessary that there should be a proper balance between 
agriculture and the other industries in our country. We cannot be con- 
tent with being a country mainly producing raw materials. Along with 
the raw produce, we must also take every possible step to develop our 
manufactures. Looking at the auestion from that point of view, I believe 
it is necessary, in the present state of industrial development m our 
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country, that we should do everything in our power to develop our manu- 
factures. But, Mr. President, I am one of those people who think 
that by merely increasing our import duties we shall not succeed in 
developing our industries. Let us look at the history of the protective 
measures in our country. Whenever a protective measure has been 
introduced, every time it was assumed that that measure was only 
intended for a very short time. Have we ever heard of any measure of 
protection having been withdrawn? Not only in our country has this 
•never been done, but it has never been done in any other country in the 
world. If you once start protecting an industry by the imposition of 
import duties, that industry will require protection for ever and ever. I, 
therefore, feel, Mr. President, that if we depend upon mere import duties 
for protecting an industry, that protection will be required to be given for 
all the time to come. I think, therefore, that the Government of India 
should not remain content by merely increasing the import duties: the 
Government of India must seriously tackle the whole problem of industrial 
development. The Government of India must try to control not only 
one industry, but all industries. My Honourable friend, Mr. Eamaswami 
Mudaliar, has pointed out that if you try to protect one industry, other 
industries will be hit. That is quite possible. Therefore, there 

must be a co-ordinated policy for the protection of industries of the 

country. Not only, therefore, should we make efforts on behalf of ‘the 

protection of one industry in the country, but we must also try to 

remember that when we try to develop one industry, such as the textile 
industry, the other industries should also be helped to develop pari passu. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, stated that the millowners of Bombay 
have done everything possible in their power to encourage the growth of 
finer cotton. He did not perhaps quite say that, but he stated that they 
have done nothing to discourage the growth of finer cotton in this country. 
But it is not enough that they have done nothing to discourage the growth 
of finer cotton. Our industries, with the help ol f the Government, must 
do everything possible to develop the subsidiary industries including the 
production of raw materials. Leaving aside cotton, may I ask, what we 
have done to develop the industries required for the mill stores? Wo 
have been purchasing crores and crores worth of mill stores for more than 
50 years, and have we done anything to develop those industries and 
produce our own mill stores? We have done nothing. The question of 
making the machinery required for the textile industry is also not tackled. 
If we do not take steps to develop these subsidiary industries, the country, 
as a whole, will not gain much by raising the import duties in order that 
one industry should be protected. I, therefore, appeal to this House to 
consider, whenever a protective measure is introduced, whether it is not 
possible for us to adopt a much broader, a much bolder and a much better 
co-ordinated policy for protecting our industries instead of trying to protect 
an industry by merely increasing the import duites on certain articles. 

Then, Mr. President, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, also stated 
that the millowners of Bombay have done everything possible for the re- 
organisation of the industry. I do not know what the mill industry has 
don$ for its re-organisation, but I kiiv w one thing, namely, that some 
millowners in Bombay had interested themselves in making a scheme for 
the re-organisation of that industry. I would like to kiiow^ from my friend, 
Mr. Mody, whether , the millowners in Bombay adopted that scheme. ,1 
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am not suggesting that that scheme was a perfect scheme, but even that 
scheme, defective as it might have been, was not adopted by the millowners 
of Bombay. Here, Mr. President, I feel that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment of India, when they try to increase the duties on certain articles by 
way of protection, to see that the industry takes every step possible for 
its reorganisation, if that reorganisation is necessary for the efficient condi- 
tion of that industry. I think nothing has been done so far in that 
direction. I would also like to urge upon this House another consideration. 
When we try to protect an industry, we certainly do not mean to protect 
the interests of shareholders alone. We mean that all those who are 
engaged in that industry will be protected. From that point, of view I 
would like to ask the Government of India what they propose to do to 
protect the workers engaged in the textile industry in our country. We 
are increasing the import duties in order that the shareholders' interests 
should be protected. May I ask, Mr. President, whether we are going 
to take any steps for protecting the interests of the working classes ? Only 
a few days ago, 1 put a question to the Honourable Member-in-charge of 
the Department of Industries and Labour, when he proposed to introduce a 
Bill for reducing the hours of work in Indian Factories. 1 did not get a 
satisfactory reply from the Honourable Member. 1 ask him again now, 
when do the Government propose to introduce a measure for reducing the 
hours of work in the textile industry and in the factories in our country? 
This is the time when the Government of India can put pressure upon the 
factory owners and the employers in our country. When they are thinking 
of increasing the import duties .and giving protection to an industry, it is 
then that the Government of India can certainly ask the industry whether 
they are willing to reduce the hours of work or not. If the Government 
of India will not bargain at such a time, when will they bargain with the 
employers in this country? Mr. President, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mody, said that the wages in Bombay were higher although the prices 
had gone down. I do not wish to go into the details of this question. 
But I can say this that the condition of the workers in the industry in 
Bombay is worse than the conditions obtained anywhere else in the world. 
You take any civilized and advanced country 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudali&r: Including J apanf 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am coming to Japan. You take any advanced and 
civilized country in the world and you will find that conditions in India 
are much worse, many times worse than the conditions in those countries. 
What is necessary in India is to improve the conditions and not to allow 
these conditions to be worsened. I would, therefore, suggest to the 
Government of India that when they bring forward proposals for pro- 
tecting an industry, they should take steps to see that not only the condi- 
tions in that industry will not be worsened, but steps will be taken by the 
employers in that industry to improve the conditions from day to day. 
Take the question of unemployment. It is true that the condition of the 
industry is bad ; conditions are bad ; there is depression all over the world. 
But. in the civilized countries of the world they have taken steps to see 
that, people will not suffer very much on account of unemployment. The 
question which I would like to ask of this House is ' What have we done 
to relieve the distress of unemployment in our country? The millowners 
in Bombay are threatening to shut down their mills. What are the poor 
workers to do under those conditions? The millowners some times issue 
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notices for shutting down their mills, not as a measure of economic neces- 
sity, but in order to reduce the wages of the workers. Under these 
circumstances, the workers in the industry require protection from Govern- 
ment and from this Legislature. I would like to know what this House 
proposes to do in that direction and what the millowners propose to do 
for the relief of the unemployed. Only recently I read in papers and my 
friend, Mr. Mody, endorsed the fact that the millowners in Ahmedabad 
have already issued notices for the reduction of wages 

Mr. H. P. Mody: When did I say that? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: You yourself stated that the wages are being reduced 
in Ahmedabad. 

i 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I said nothing of the sort. I was merely referring 
i o a newspaper report in which it was stated that in Ahmedabad some 
people were thinking of going on short time and also of reducing wages 
to a certain extent. I was referring merely to a newspaper report. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: My Honourable friend. Mr. Mody, says that he was 
only referring to a newspaper report, but I know that not only in Ahmeda- 
bad, but almost in every textile centre, attempts are being made for the 
reduction of wages. Take Bombay itself. It is true that the millowners 
in an organised effort have not yet attempted to reduce the wages. But 
unfortunately for the millowners of Bombay, although they have a 
Millowners Association, I am quite sure, even my friend, Mr. Mody, will 
not contradict me when I say that they are not a very much organised 
body. Moreover, it pays them sometimes to reduce the wages not by an 
organised effort, but by individual efforts. That is what is happening 
in Bombay. Every mill is trying to reduce the wages individually. They 
take advantage of the fact that there is unemployment in the city and 
try to reduce the wages. Wages in Bombay are being reduced from 
month to month. All this must be put a stop to if all the interests, which 
are involved in an industry, are to be protected by means of protective 
measures. 

Mr. President, reference has been made several times in this House 
that, on account of bad working conditions in Japan and in China, we are 
unable to improve conditions in our country. The Statement of Objects 
and lteasons of this Bill states that on account of bad working conditions 
in China, protection is necessary for the Indian industry. Now, what I 
would like this House to consider is whether we have really got sufficient 
material to state that conditions in China are worse than conditions in 
India? Have we really got good material to state that conditions 
in Japan are worse than conditions in India? I am not myself 
prepared to make any statement to the effect that conditions in Japan 
and China are worse than conditions in India. As a matter of fact 
my own information is that the hours of work generally in 
Japan are today shorter than the hours of work in India. My 
own information is that the wages in Japan today are higher than the 
wages in India. (Some Honourable Members : "No.”) There sxe 
Members who say, no. I would like them to place before this 
4p,M * House authoritative facts. And, therefore, my point is this, 4 
that if there is a feeling in our country that conditions in Japan and h* 
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China are worse than the conditions in India, the first thing to do is that 
we should get correct information from those countries about those condi- 
tions. 


Mr, F. E. James (Madras: European): Sir, may I suggest to my 
Honourable friend that he will find all the information he wants in two 
recent reports in the office of the International Labour Organisation? 

i 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I have certainly seen the reports .which the 
International Labour Office publishes. But in spite of those reports can 
any one here state that we shall agree as to the facts of this question? I 
have read several books; I generally make it a point to read books about 
conditions in Japan and China. And still a doubt is always left in our 
minds that, after all, the conditions in Japan may not be worse than the 
conditions in India. I, therefore, suggest to the Government of India that 
they should try to send the Tariff Board or any other delegation to Japan 
to inquire into the conditions prevailing there. Then, Sir, I shall not be 
satisfied even with that. After all, what is the use of collecting informa- 
tion from different countries unless we make an effort to come to an 
understanding with those countries? If we merely increase our tariffs, 
because the conditions in China and Japan are worse, we shall have to go 
on doing that till eternity and there will be no improvement in our own 
conditions. What is absolutely necessary is that there should be a co- 
ordinated and concerted international effort in this direction and for that 
purpose. Sir, you will remember that the workers' delegates at the 
International Labour Conference have been making a great effort that 
ihere should be a Labour Conference in Asia. We have tried our very 
best to get an international labour organisation to call a Conference ; and 
who is standing in the way of that Conference? One of the Governments 
that stands in the way of such a Conference is the Government of Tndia. 
If we really want that there should be common standards of working condi- 
tions in Japan, China and India, the best course is not that we should 
abuse each other, but we should make a common effort to improve the 
conditions, to level up the conditions in these different countries. And I 
shall suggest to the Government of India that they should give up their 
policy of standing in the way of a Conference between the countries in 
Asia for discussing labour conditions and seeing how those conditions 
should be improved. An effort in this direction is necessary in order that* 
there should be an improvement throughout the countries and one oounrty 
should not drag down other countries standing in the way of progress. 

Sir, I have no more to sav on this Bill, but there is one more point. 
It has been stated that the wages in our country are higher than the 
prices and we make statements about vrages and prices and we are never 
able to find out what the truth is. Now. some years ago, the Government 
of Bombay introduced a Bill * for the collection of statistics from different 
industries. If we are able to collect statistics by means of a statute, 
we shall be in a much better condition to judge what the real facts are. 
But, Sir, do you know why the Bill was dropped by the Government of 
Bombay? It was dropped on account of the opposition of the representa- 
tives of the Millowners! Association. I -do not know, .S5r, whv the mill- 
owners, of Bombay should be afraid of the collection of statistics - if the 
conditions in Bombay are really very good: * 
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Ur. H. P. Mody: If you knew your business, you would be afraid, not 
we. 


Mr. N. M. jofihi: Whether I know my business or not, I am not 
against truth being found and discovered. It is the representatives of 
the millowners of Bombay and the Indian Chambers of Commerce in 
Bombay who opposed the Bill for the collection of statistics in Bombay. 
Sir, I, therefore, suggest to the Government of India that they should, 
without any delay, bring forward a measure for the collection of industrial 
statistics, so that whenever we discuss measures of this kind, we shall 
be better able to discuss these questions and we shall have better facts 
upon which we can debate. 

Mr. Am&r Nath Dutt: Sir, I was listening to the lengthy debates in 
this House for nearly four hours or more. During this time I w r as sur- 
prised to find that before the representatives of the people the skeleton in 
the feast was not present, save and except before two Honourable Members 
from Madras and one from Bengal. Neither the Government nor the 
so-called representatives of the people ever attempted to remedy the wrongs 
and to alleviate the miseries of the poor agriculturists of this country who 
need more aid at the present moment, not only from the Government, but 
from their countrymen like Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Mr. Mody also. But, 
Sir, the vision of n starving Modv and Jehangir only was before the House 
and the discussion was how to relieve the distress of the millowmers of 
the Bombay Presidency. I am not one of those who would charge the 
Honourable the Commerce Member as my friend over there did when he 
said that he had no sympathy for Bengal industries. On the other hand. 
I know that he has been trying to revive the small industries of my pro- 
vince. But, Sir, the one thing that pains me more than anything else is 
that much of our activities and much of our attempts are spent in 
trying to give more to those who have more and to take away as much 
as possible from those who have less. Sir, 90 per cent of the people of 
this country are agriculturists and the income of many of us, landholders 
as well as (A Voice : "Lawyers") yes, — lawyers also depends upon the 
agriculturists. These landholders and lawyers who come here have a 
sacred duty to protect the poor agriculturists. But they have not up till 
now been able to attract the sympathy of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member or of the Honourable Member for Agriculture, who is not here 
now. At the same time, I hope these words may reach him. Even w r lien 
we ask for an inquiry into the condition of these agriculturists, that is 
denied to us by the Government of which he forms a part. But when the 
millowners of Bombay come before Government, at once the Honourable 
Members of Government frame a Bill which is introduced and taken into 
consideration and an attempt is made to pass it on the very same day. 
Sir, I wish at least some portion of this enthusiasm had been shown for 
the relief of the agriculturists whom my friend over there also represents, 
I mean my Honourable friend, Captain Lai Chand. 

Now, as regards the present Bill that we are considering, it is nothing 
but an attempt to extend the provisions of a Bill which was first introduced 
for three years and extended for another three years. I was surprised— I 
do not find my Honourable friend from Orissa in the House, who has 
achieved a great feat in having his agriculturist rfrovince separated from 
Bihar, he is not here— but I was surprised when I found fiim, as he ad- 
mitted, in the same bed with Mr. Mody. They are strange bed fellows 
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indeed If I know him right, his sympathies are more for agriculturists 
than for millowners, for I remember what he said only three years ago when 
the protection was being extended for another three years in this very 
House. Sir, then he opposed this extension. I beg to submit before this 
House that, in attempting to extend this Bill for another seven months, — 
and the reason given here is that an enquiry has already been held, but 
the Government have not been able to come to a decision with regard to 
the necessary steps to meet the situation which will arise when the Cotton 
Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, expires, — is not this coming to a 
decision, i.e,, at least to extend for some time the provisions of the Bill 
which was passed in the face of opposition from the representatives of the 
people? I submit that it appears to us that when a wrong has been per- 
petrated over a weaker section of the community, it is impossible for them 
to have that wrong redressed. In this way the Government are, it appears 
to me, perpetrating the wrong for three years and they see how it works 
for three years, then again another three years, and after all a case has 
been made out or attempted to have been made out that the Bombay 
millowners are not getting their dividends and that the mill industry in 
Bombay is suffering, but what is the reason, I ask, before we give any 
further extension to this protective Bill? I think we ought to try to know 
what is at the root of the difficulties of these Bombay millowners. Sir, I 
was (reading a book named “Investors Indian Year Book for 1931-32“, and, 
in a review at page 137, I find the following words: 

41 It is rather remarkable that the only cotton weaving mills in Indio which do not 
seem to compoto successfully with Japan are certain of those situated in Bombay *\ 

The Bombay Presidency, of course, has its own picture. Labour is 
expensive and troublesome there. For that they must thank my friend, 
Mr. Joshi, who comes from Bombay. But, Sir, I draw your special atten- 
tion to this, so that these people may understand and one cannot but feel 
that there is something radically wrong somewhere — perhaps either with 
their management or method — when year after year their trading results 
arc so poor. I will not charge the Honourable Members with having spent 
nine months in Paris or having spent money over gold tipped cigarettes and 
other luxuries, but, at the same time, I must protest against, inefficient 
management of industries and then attempting to tax the poor people. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, has already given you a picture of 
what our Bombay millowners and our Bombay philanthropists did at the 
time of the Swadeshi agitation in Bengal in the year 1905. Taking ad- 
vantage of the extiremely sentimental and patriotic nature of the Bengalees, 
our Bombay friends made a profit or rather got dividend to the extent of 
300 per cent, or 400 per cent at the expense of the patriotism of ill- 
advised Bengalees. Sir, we shall not forget those [days. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, representative of laboujr in India has 
taken up the cause of only industrial labour, but I have never found him 
speaking about the poor agriculturists and agricultural labour, who form 
the bulk of the labour population in India. Labour pjropagandists try to 
influence the capitalists with the object of raising the wages of the 
labourers. I am not one of those who try to come down upon the 
capitalists and to raise the price of labour, say from Bs. 2(5 or Bs. 25 a 
month to Bs. 100 or Bs. 150, and see that the graduates only get Bs. 20 
or Bs. 30 a month. I remember during the enquiry of the Betrenchment 
Committee the family budget of a postal peon was. shown to be nearly a 
hundred rupees and the price of a b<it{ cf the wife of a postal peon was 
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shown as Rs. 5, and a member of the Committee at once said that his 
wife never wears a sari as costly as that. That is the idea with which 
my friend, with his Geneva ideals, wishes to improve the condition of the 
labour. If, Sir, Europe does give us literature and history, it has brought 
certain other evils along with it and this labour propaganda is one of them, 
and I am not one of those who will stand with him in this matter, but 
at the same time I would ask him to be more patriotic, to go to the 
villages and fight the cause of the agriculturists. I should not be mis- 
understood to be supporting the attempt by this Bill to inflict further loss 
upon the consumers, the agriculturists who have to buy cloth. Sir, the 
price of cloth has been given by my friend, Mr. Mody, and that it is at 
the present moment less than what it was in pre-war days. But would 
he care to remember what is the price of the agricultural produce at the 
present moment? So far as Bengal is concerned, I may tell you that it is 
one-third of what it was in the pre-war days. Rice is selling at twelve 
annas a maund while it was more than Rs. 3 in the pre-war days. That 
being so, Sir, two maunds of paddy will bring a cloth for the agriculturist 
at the present moment, but if further embargo is put upon import of 
clothes from Japan, I think they will raise the price of cotton textile 
and the poor consumers will have to pay the price, and, as for the loss, 
T am one of those who are willing to give protection to the extent which 
will not injuriously affect the poor agriculturist and also save our 
industries. I am not against it, but, at the same time, certain figures 
have been handed over to me from which it is apparent — and T challenge 
my friend, Mr. Mody, to contradict that these figures are incorrect — that 
the mills in Delhi and Ahmedabad bad been paying dividends of 12 per 
cent. 18 per cent and 31 A per cent and some even of 37 J per cent. 
Only one has paid 8 per cent and another has paid 7| per cent : but there 
are cases of mills paying 40 per cent and 50 per cent: the Raipur Mill 
paid 50 per cent in the year 1031 : (Interruption) T can give the whole list 
if my friend wants it: 

Ahmedabad Cotton 20 per cent in six months. 

Ahmedabad Industrial 11 per cent in six months, 

Ahmedabad Jubilee 12£ per cent. 

Ahmedabad Jupiter 0 per cent and 8$ per cent for ordinary and 
preference shares. 

Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico 16*8 per cent. 

Ahmedabad New Cotton 37£ per cent. 

Ahmedabad Sarang 35 per cent. 

Arodia 35 per cent. 

Aruna 8 per cent. 

Commercial 20 per cent. 

Jehangir 16 per cent. 

Raipur 50 per cent. 

Sarangpur 40 per cent. 

Vikram per cent. 

Then some mills in Delhi, with ft capital of 20 lakhs, made ft net 
profit in 1930 of Bs. 7,20,000, in 1981 of Es. 11,22,000 and in 1982 of 
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Es. 10,30,676 — or more than fifty per cent. If mills in Delhi and 
Ahmedabad, without any additional protection which my friends from 
Bombay claim, can get dividends like this, are we not justified in thinking 
that there must be something rotten in their administration, something 
rotten in their management which is at the root of their ills, if it is 
really so? So, before that is fully scrutinised and before they can impress 
the people that it is necessary in the interests of the consumers that Japan 
should not be allowed to import cotton goods, but that we should give 
protection to them, so that Japan might be kept away, 1 beg to submit 
that unless they can convince us in the matter that these Bombay mills 
must be kept up, and unless they show us the necessity of doing bo, I 
submit, we are not in a position to allow this Bill to be passed. With 
these few’ words, I oppose the consideration of the Bill. 

i 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Mr. President, at this very late hour, especially 
as the Honourable the Commerce Member will give a very full reply to 
the debate, I do not desire to take your time unnecessarily. Let me first 
candidly admit that I am personally interested in the mill industry. As 
far as mv friend, Mr. Gluiznavi, is concerned — I see him fast asleep — 
now he has got up — his facts and figures have got about the same value 
and accuracy as those which he gave the Honourable House in connection 
with his attacks on the purchase of coal and colliery administration by 
the Railway Board and, when he began to make these exaggerated state- 
ments, n iv eyes went over the visitors’ gallery to see if there were any 
Japanese present; there being none, I was convinced that his speech would 
be of very short duration, and I was quite correct. My Honourable friend 
sat down within five or six minutes. I do not desire to make any further 
remarks upon his speech, but *1 would like to point out that some of the 
statements made by my other Honourable friends were also rather exag- 
gerated. Ft is true that many years ago the agents calculated their re- 
muneration on outturn; hut at the present time, in the City of Bombay, I 
really do not know of a single mill — there may be one or two of which 1 am 
not aware — which continue that system. It is now a question of getting 
a certain percentage of the profits. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What about Ahmedabad? 

Sir CowaBji Jehangir: I do not think there can be very many mills in 
that place either which charge commission on outturn. But when you 
get the Tariff Board's report, I am certain, you will be able to get facts 
and figures as to how many mills there are that charge according to 
this old system. As to whether the mill industry is making a profit or 
not or has been making undue profits or not, Government have merely to 
consult the Income-tax Department and they will have full facts and 
figures as to what income-tax they have been able to get from the mills 
in Bombay during the last few years. This is authentic information at 
the disposal of Government and it will take them a very short time to 
verify the facts of exaggerated profits made bv some of mv Honourable 
friends here. It is well known that the verv best mills in Bombav today 
are making a loss: it is also well known that the Ahmedabad mills have 
got large stocks. 

Now, having practically got the admission that the mill industrv is in 
a bad way, I do not think any further arguments are required to prove 
this very sad state of affairs. But we were brought face to face with 
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old arguments, arguments that have been raised on several occasions and 
legitimately raised now — the argument of what about the consumer? 
May I ask, what would have been the condition and the position of the 
consumer in India if there was not this textile industry in India today? 
If we were left to our fate, as some of our friends here desire we should 
be, and that there should be no protection, do you think, Mr. President, 
that Japan today would be selling its cloth at rock-bottom prices as it 
is doing? Do you think that if there was no protection given to the 
mill industry, the Japanese would be sending cloth to this country at the 
cost of cotton? It is because there are mills in India to compete, which 
continue to work today due to protection, that the consumer is getting 
the advantage of cloth at prices which are below cost. It is 
true that the consumer is less able to buy today than he was three 
or four years ago; but cloth, as Mr. Mitra pointed out, is a neces- 
sity of life and, therefore, whatever may be the reduction in their 
own incomes, they have got to buy a certain minimum quantity of cloth. It- 
may bo that they have to incur debt, but they have to buy 
it; and, if it was not for this protection, T venture to suggest that the 
Japanese within the last two or three years would have so ruined the Indian 
industry that today they would have been in a position to import cloth 
at two or three annas higher than they arc doing. It is on account of 
this protection, I contend, that the prices of cloth have been kept at this 
very low level, at a level, I repeat, lower thar* cost. Sir, that is my 
answer to the argument that has been raised today with regard to the 
position of the consumer and to the advantages or disadvantages he 
derives from the protection that is sought to be extended only for the 
next seven months. 

Then, Sir. my friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, raised a 
most important and interesting debate, but I would respectfully point 
out that to a certain extent it was irrelevant. We all readily admit that 
our interests, that is the interests of the textile industry, are identical 
with the interests of the producers of the raw commodity. It is in their 
prosperity that our prosperity lies. If the raw material obtains higher 
prices, the producers of raw material will able to pay us a price for 
textiles which will leave us a little profit. If you ruin them, you will 
certainly ruin the textile industry of India, and, therefore, so far as that 
proposition goes, there is nobody in this House who will ever contest it; 
but if my friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, desired to argue 
that, on account of continuing this tariff, less cotton was being exported 
from the country or that this tariff affected the values of the raw com- 
modities in India, I must respectfully point out that I do not see the 
connection. I can understand my friend complaining that the Indian mills 
have consumed less Indian cotton. He has shown that larger quantities 
of cotton have been imported into this country. May I explain why that 
was so? It was firstly due to the fact that a large number of mills 
began to produce cloth which had never been produced in India 
before. They have begun to produce a finer quality of cloth, for which 
cotton is not grown in this country, and, therefore, they had to buy the 
imported cotton. Nobody can contend that the millqwners have not 
taken a real and genuine interest in the improvement of the staple of 
cotton. I do not think that my friends on ihe Treasurv Benches will 
for one moment believe, that millowners have impeded improvement 1#n 
the quality of cotton. They have done their best to improve the staple 
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of cotton; it is in their interest to see that the quality of cotton is improved 
iii this country. But, if, at the present moment, you cannot get cotton 
in order to spin the higher counts, is it an illegitimate thing for mill- 
owners to have used a certain amount of imported cotton? I will go a 
step further. Why was it, Mr. President, that figures for imported cotton 
jumped up within the last few months? It was on account of Japanese 
dumping, and I will show to the Honourable Members why it was so. 
On account of the Japanese dumping, the millowners, in order to com- 
pete, had to look round and produce other qualities. They could not com- 
pete with the Japanese stuff sent into this country, made most probably 
out of Indian cotton, and many mills, to my knowledge, went in 
for higher counts in order to find fresh fields for their productions 
and in order to compete against this dumping, within the last six 
or eight months or a year, many mills, who would never have dreamt 
of going to finer counts, were forced to do so. But suppose they had not 
done so, would they have continued to consume the Indian cotton? I 
venture to suggest that those looms would have been closed down on 
account of Japanese competition, and, instead of working on finer counts 
from imported cotton, they would have closed down the looms, they would 
have dispensed with the services of a larger number of their labourers 
than they have done today, and India would not have benefited at all; 
that cotton would have been surplus as it is today. That is the explana- 
tion, Mr. President, for the larger import of foreign cotton. No Indian 
millowner desires to produce goods, I am quite certain, for which he has 
not already a market amongst the millions of Ihe people. As soon as you 
go on to fine counts, you run risks which you do not do for the coarser 
stuff. You do it when you are compelled to do it. If there are stocks 
of finer stuff, then a hundred per cent more money is locked up. If you fail 
to sell those stocks, then the losses are enormous. You can afford 
to keep stocks of coarse stuffs, because it costs less. You can afford 

to take risks with regard to depreciation in so far as coarse stuff 

is concerned, but you cannot afford to take those risks with 

regard to finer stuff and, therefore, the mill industry as a whole 
will not go in for finer stuff if it can get a ready market for coarse 
stuff. But if Japan is allowed to come into this country and knock 

out the market that the Indian mills have built up for themselves 
within the last 80 years, then it is not for Honourable Members to com- 
plain that we come here and ask for protection. These are some of the 
circumstances which have come into existence due to no fault of the 
textile trade. And, after all, what the Honourable Member has asked us 
is an extension of the protection for seven months until he is in a position 
to investigate the matter further, and, when he does investigate the matter 
further, and if he will only rely upon facts and not upon sentiment such 
as we have heard today, I venture to suggest he will come to the conclu- 
sion that not only is an extension of this protection well deserved, but 
that, if this country is to be saved, if the consumer is to be saved in the 
near future, a greater protection will have to be given. I do again 
emphasise the point that a great deal of our trouble is due to the low 
Prices of the raw commodity, because it is millions who produce. it; it. is 
they who buy the goods that the textile industry turns out in India. 
And if those millions are badly off, if they are on the verge of starvation, 
if they are not able to buy their usual quantity of cloth, I for one feel 
some satisfaction that the industry is making a loss at a time when the 
people of this country can least afford to pay higher prices for cloth; it 
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is at a time when the agriculturist is on the verge of starvation; and we, 
1 mean those who are interested in the textile industry, will have 
put up, for a short time, with a loss. If this loss had occurred at a time 
when agriculture was thriving, our complaint would have been much 
stronger, but I wish to look forward for just a few months henoe when 
agriculture will recover, and if this question oi* competition is not dealt 
with now, the Japanese will get all the advantage of improved conditions 
in India, and the mill industry wiJl be in the same rotten position in which 
it finds itself today. Surely, my friends here do not desire that if the 
condition of the agriculturist improves, as we all hope, hope and pray 
it will, that the advantage should go to Japan. Surely, if they are able 
to buy cloth, let it be Indian cloth. I am looking forward to that day, 
and I trust that my Honourable friends opposite will see to it that when 
agriculture improves, they will buy Indian cloth and no other cloth. I 
will be with them to see that as long as agriculture does not improve and 
the millions are on the verge of starvation, the mill industry shall charge 
its bare cost. I am prepared for that. But l do look for better times and 
if I do not look for better times and if this Honourable House does not 
look for better times, then they must be prepared to see the textile industry 
in this country wiped out. 

Mr. President, a good many remarks have been made in this Hon- 
ourable House which I have no desire to reply to. It is a late hour. 
We are anxious to hear my Honourable, friend, the Commerce Member. 
Therefore, let us not be accused as we were by Mr. Ghuznavi today that 
because we are not able to reply to all the false accusations that are made, 
therefore, we admit them. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, said 
that we were in the House when lie made startling accusations against the 
mill industry two or three years ago and that they were not contradicted 
and, therefore, he takes them for facts which are correct. T do desire to 
protect myself against such an accusation In the future, simply because 
I do not wish to waste the time of this House in answering accusations 
which are on the face of them false and incorrect. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The trend of the debate today seenm 
to show that the House or a certain section of it is tom or is beginning 
to be tom between two loyalties, loyalty to the idea of protection and 
loyalty to the consumer’s interest. I confess that I am unable to follow 
clearly the resultant of these two contending emotions. But I am quite 
sure that all Honourable Members themselves have not made up their 
minds as to the exact extent to which they would go either in the in- 
terests of the consumer or in the interests of the producer. T venture to 
think that the safest guide is still that which the Government of Indk 
have .always steadily pursued, namely, a policy of discriminating protection, 
— a policy that has been endorsed bv this House and a policy to which we 
are committed until this House deliberately modifies or sets it aside in 
favo.ur of some other policy. (Hear, hear.)* 

Now, Sir, I would like to repeat what I have already said, that this, 
to my mind, is not the occasion for a discussion of the merits of the case 
for protection of the Indian cotton . textile industry. T could not possibly 
deal here and now with questions of principle or policy without referring 
either directly or indirectly to the report of .the recommendations of the 
'Banff Board,- and the House will, T. am. sure, realise that I am. precluded 
from doing that. I am sure they will, therefore, not expect me to ^ 
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into the merits of the case. I would, however, like to refer quite briefly 
to an aspect which may be causing some uneasiness to certain minds, 
uneasiness indeed which has been reflected in more than one speech that 
has been made today. This matter that I am going to refer to has 
already been touched upon by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, but 
perhaps the House would like to have information from a less interested 
source. (Laughter.) I think, Sir, a very natural question which arises 
in the mind of the ordinary person in the street is this. Have these con- 
tinuous increases in import duties not really put up prices to the con- 
sumer? That I think is a perfectly legitimate apprehension, and I confess 
that it was an apprehension that exercised me and made me ask for cer- 
tain figures. Now, Sir, I do not wish to go at great length into statistics, 
but I will only take the case of grey unbleached goods which are speaking 
generally the cheapest classes of goods, and I will give the House the 
quotations of Bombay mill-made goods in respect of these over some period 
of time. Take the case of shirtings. In January, 1930, the quotations 
for grey shirtings unbleached were 0-13-9 pies per lb. In March, 1932, 
the quotations had fallen to 0-11-3 pies, and in January, 1933, they had 
still further fallen to ten annas. Take drills. In January, 1930, the price 
was 0-12-3 pies per lb., in March it had fallen to 0-9-3 pies; and in Jan- 
uary, 1933, to 0-8-6 pies per lb. Take the articles known as “domestics”. 
In January, 1930, this was 0-14-3 pies per lb., in March, 1932, it had 
fallen to 12 annas, and in January, 1933, to 10 annas. Now, Sir, I quite 
admit that we must take the fullest account of the general fall in prices, 
but the figures that I have given are, I think, of some significance. I 
shall no doubt have to refer to this subject in greater detail when we take 
up the question of the protection for the industry itself, but I thought, 
Sir, that a passing reference at this stage might help to allay unnecessary 
apprehension. 

My Honourable friend. Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar, sounded a well- 
timed note of warning in regard to the condition of the producers of raw 
material in this country. I can only say that it is a full appreciation of 
flic complicated issues involved that has so far kept us again and again 
horn taking hasty action. I would point out to him, however, that when 
we were considering the Ottawa Agreement, it was brought out very 
forcibly that the interests of the primary producer were being placed in 
the forefront, and I hope that through the efforts of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, acting in conjunction with the provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture, the fullest advantage will be taken of the new 
openings for our primary products which have been made for the agri- 
culturists by tlie Ottawa Agreement. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, complained that he and the 
people of Bengal had been bled white by ihe exactions which have been 
imposed upon this country by the Bombay millowners. Well, Sir, I 
eonfess that I can see no signs of anemia (Laughter), either pernicious 
or benign, either in his own person or in those of the representatives of 
Bengal in this House (Laughter), judging by the vigour of the speeches 
'vhich they are on all occasions ready to make. I would, however, try 
f o remove a misapprehension to which my Honourable friend gave cur- 
rency. He said that we were always listening to the millowners of 
Bombay. Allow me to tell him that the telegrams that I have been 
receiving and which incidentally have been swelling the receipts of my 
Honourable colleague who sits to my right, have come from every part 
°f India, from Bengal not least of all. My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, 
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complained that wo had done nothing when giving protection in the past, 
for the interests of textile labour. He asked what we are going to do 
and what w© propose to do. My reply to him is -this: Si monumentun 
dcsiras circumspice. He has only to see the legislation that haa bc-:n 
introduced in this House. My Honourable friend also drew attention to 
the Objects and lieasons in which he said that I had referred to conditions 
of labour and to wages in China and Japan. Where he got that from, 
I have not the very faintest idea. I have scrutinised the Statement of 
Objects and Ilea sons and I find no reference whatsoever, either direct or in- 
direct, either remote or near, to China or Japan. Sir, it grieves me very 
much to see signs of internecine warfare between members of the quasi 
joint family that sits before mo A 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I interrupt the Honourable Member and rend 
to him this sentence: 

“ By tho same Act, the operation of tho duty imposed by the Indian Tariff Act, 1027, 
was oxtondod for a further period of throe years on account of tho unfair competition 
arising from tho prevalence of inferior labour conditions in China **. 

This is not drawn from my imagination. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Those were the Statement of 
Objects and lteasons in the previous Act. As I said, it has grieved me to 
see this difference of opinion in the ranks of the party opposite, but I tin 
hope that Honourable Members will not oppose the passage of what in 
-the circumstances of the case they must realise as an almost inevitable 
measure, but I do think that the speeches that have been made indicate 
one thing and that is a desire on the part of this House that when tin*, 
case for the Indian cotton textile industry is placed before it, there shall 
be a convincing case put up in favour of any recommendations that may 
be put forward and also that a fair deal will he given not merely to the 
producer, but also to the consumer. In regard to that the House can set it s 
mind at rest, for, I can assure you, Sir, that it is from that point nf 
view tlmt the Government will consider tho report and frame their consider- 
ed conclusions and place them before this House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. I\. Shanmukhnm Chctl\): 
The question is : 

“That tho Bill to amend the Cotton Toxlilo Industry (Protection) Act, lfl3h. I «* 
taken into consideration **. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added io the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I move that the Bill he passed 

The motion was adopted. 

Tho Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the* Clo'ok oil Tuesday, th* 
21st March, 1933. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday , 21st March , 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber ,of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Officers and Clerks in the Military Engineering Service, Western 

Command, Quetta. 

809. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the Paisa 
Akhbar of Lahore, dated the 23rd February, 1933, in which an article 
has appeared, showing various numbers of officers of all grades and clerks 
working in the Military Engineering Service, Western Command, Quetta? 

(6) If so, are the figures as shown there correct? 

(c) If the reply to part ( b ) above be in the negative, will Government 
3e pleased to lay on the table a correct statement of figures? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(6) and (c). The information has been called for and will be laid on the 
liable in due course. 

Representation of Muslims in the Clerical Staff of the Military 
Engineering Service, Western Command, Quetta. 

810. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 

Haroon) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state how many vacancies 
in the clerical staff occurred in the Military Engineering Service, Western 
Command, Quetta, during the years 1929 to 1932? 

(6) How many of them were given to Muslims and how many to non- 
Muslims ? 

(c) If none was given to Muslims, was there a majority of Muslims in 
the department concerned that led the authorities to do so? 

( d ) Are Government prepared to issue orders for an adequate repre- 
sentation of Muslims in the above department? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a), (b), (c) and ( d ). I have called for the in- 
clination required by the Honourable Member and will lay an answer on 
the table when the necessary material has been received. 

( 2279 ) 
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Non-Grant of Leave to Muslim Postmen of Delhi for Id Prayers. 

811. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the article 
on page 3 of February, 1933 issue of The Capital Postman , th© monthly 
journal of the postmen of Delhi? 

(b) Is it a fact that Muslim postmen of Delhi were not allowed leave 
to say their Id prayers? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Postmaster’s 

orders about leave and copies of Imam Sahib’s letter were communicJt|d 
to Inspectors and other officers concerned? * 

(( d ) Will Government be pleased to state the names of (i) Postmaster, 
Delivery Department, (ii) Head Clerk, Delivery Department, and (iii) Town 
Inspector on duty on the Id day? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the circumstances for the 
departure from the long standing practice? 

(/) What action do Government propose to take against the officials 
responsible for non-grant of leave to Muslim postmen for Id prayers and 
to avoid recurrence of the mistake? 


Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) to ( e ). Government have seen the article in ques- 
tion, but have no information as to the correctness of the facts mentioned 
therein. 

(/) The matter is within the competence of the Head of the Postal 
Circle concerned to whom a copy of the question is being sent. 

Examination for Lower Division Postal Clerks held at Delhi. 

812. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon): (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to an article 
on page 4 of the February issue of The Capital Postman , th© monthly 
journal of the Postmen Union, Delhi? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether the following state- 
ments about the procedure of examination for Lower Division clerks’ 
posts adopted at Delhi are correct: 

(i) 105 candidates appeared for the examination, 

(ii) 20 candidates walked out as a protest against the irregular 

procedure and stiff examination, 

(iii) 85 candidates were examined in reading and translating Postal 

Guide and Manual in which 75 failed, 

(iv) Remaining 10 were examined in writing an essay on “Railway 

Journey” of which they were requested to write 40 lines (two 

pages) in half an hour, 

(v) These 10 were given four very lengthy questions in Arithmetic 

to solve in half an hour? 
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(c) Is it a fact that for the selection grade examination experienced 
clerks were required to write two pages of essay in three hours? 

(<I) Is it a fact that the examination held at Delhi on the 29th January, 
1938, was irregular? 

(e) Are Government prepared to treat the said examination as null and 
void and order fresh and regular examination of all candidates? 

Sir Thomas Ryan : (a) to (e). Government have seen the article and are 
making enquiries. A reply will be planed on the. table in due course. 


Recruitment of Postal Clerks by the Presidency Postmaster, Calcutta. 

813. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon): (a) Will Government be pleased to place on the table a copy of 
Memo. No. L.-4-3/247, dated the 3rd December, 1932, issued by the Presi- 
dency Postmaster, Calcutta, appointing nine clerks of the Post Office in 
permanent capacity? 

(6) Is it a fact that of the nine clerks so appointed only one is a 
Muslim and that all the remaining eight are Hindus? 

(c) Is it a fact that the third vacancy rule has not been observed by 
the Postmaster, Calcutta? 

(i d ) Will Government be pleased to state whether any other Muslims 
are on the waiting list of Reserve Clerks who could be provided for per- 
manently as clerks at least in the third vacancies? 

(e) Are Government prepared to right the wrong done? 


Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The document relates to certain changes of staff 
in the Calcutta General Post Office and its sub-offices, including the transfer 
of permanent clerks from the leave reserve to the operative cadre. Govern- 
ment see no need to place a copy on the table. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) No, the third vacancy rule is not applicable to the appointments in 
question as these were not first appointments in the Department. 

(i d ) There are sonde Muslims in the list of reserve clerks. The second 
part does not arise in view of the reply given to part (a) above. 

(e) Does not arise. 


Tenure of the Appointment of an Assistant Postmaster General. 


814. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : (a) Is it a fact that the Postmaster General, Central Circle, his 
Deputy and Assistant are all Hindus? 


(b) Is it a fact that the tenure of the appointment 
Postmaster General is five years? 


of an Assistant 
a 2 
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(c) How long have Messrs. J. N. Dar and S. W. Movlankar held the 
appointments as Assistant Postmaster General in the Central Circle, and 
why have they not been transferred on the completion of their term? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: There has been no change in the position since the 
reply given to Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad’s starred question No. 54 on the 
2nd February last, to parts (a) to ( d ) of which the Honourable Member’s 
attention is invited. 

Communal Composition of the Clerks in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Railway Mail Service, “L” 
Division, and certain other Sub-Divisions. 

815. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composi- 
tion of the clerks working in the office of the Superintendent, Railway 
Mail Service, “L” Division and in the sub-record offices at Multan, 
Lodhran, Khanewal, Shorkot, Kundian, Duadkhel and Basal R. M. S.? 

(b^ Are Government prepared to Issue orders for the transfer of such 
officials as have completed their term under the recent! orders of the 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Government are not in possession 

of detailed information as asked for by the Honourable Member but a state- 
ment containing the information in respect of the Railway Mail Service "L” 
Division as a whole is laid on the table. 

(b) The only official among those mentioned in part (a) for whose periodi- 
cal transfer orders exist is the Head Clerk, Railway Mail Service “L” Divi- 
sion but owing to existing financial conditions such orders have ordinarily 
been held in suspense for the time being. 


Statement showing the communal composition of the clerical staff of the Railway Mail 
Service, “ L ” Division on the 31st December, 1932. 


— 

Hindus. 



Other 

communities. 

Total. 

Upper Division and 
Higher grades. 

299 

97 

62 

•• 

4 58 

Lower Division 

I 

1 

• • 

j 

2 

Total • 

300 

98 

62 

• • i 

i 

460 

i 

i 
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Recruitment of Sikhs in the Railway Mail Service, “ L ” Division. 

816. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : (a) Is it a fact that the present Sikh Superintendent of the 
Kail way Mail Service, “1/ ’ Division, Las ordered the recruitment only of 
Sikhs and so the Inspectors and others are recruiting only Sikhs? 

( b ) Will Government please state whether the Superintendent's orders 
are wrong and, if so, do Government propose to cancel the irregular 
orders ? 

(c) Is it a fact that one new post of a clerk was recently sanctioned 
for I. R. 0., Multan and a Sikh has been posted there, although educated 
and qualified Muslims were available? 

( d ) Is it a fact that the Sikh Inspector, Amritsar Railway Mail 
Service, is there for the last seven years? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (d). Information has been called 
for and a reply will be placed on the table in due course. 

Shortage of Residences for Government Ofbicials, Allowances to 

Postmen and Electric Lights in certain Quarters in New Delhi. 

817. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table copies of their 
decisions in the matters referred to in un starred questions Nos. 58, 65 and 
72 (regarding shortage of residences for Government officials in New Delhi, 
allowances to postmen in Delhi for delivery of foreign mail and electric 
lights in ‘D’ class quarters in New Delhi), answered on the 20th January, 
1980? 

(b) If no decision has been reached, what is the reason for the delay? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and ( b ). I lav on the table a note 
indicating the decisions in the matters referred to in the three unstarred 
questions which were answered on the 20th January, 1980. 


No. 5S . — The 36 class * B 1 orthodox quarters for clerks have since been constructed. 
Tho general question of providing additional residential accommodation in New Delhi 
was also examined in tho years 1929 — 3 land, os a result, a comprohonsivo scheme was 
prepared. In view, however, of the existing financial stringency, it has been decided 
that nothing should bo done at present in the direction of providing any additional 
residential accommodation in New Delhi. 

No. 65 . — Arrangements for tho special delivery of inward foreign mails at tho Delhi 
head post oflfreo wore discontinued in April 1931 and in consequence there is no longer any 
question of the grant of overtime allowances to postmen. 

No. 72 . — Government intend that these additional electric light points should be 
given in all clerks quarters (not only D class) wlion funds are available for the purpose^ 


Office Hours in the Secretariat. 

818. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon): (a) Will Government be pleased to state if Lord Curzon’s ruling 
about office hours referred to in starred question No. 197, answered on the 
29th January, 3930, has since been trace?!? If so, will Government kindly! 
la .Y a copy of the same on the table? 
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(6) If the reply to the first part of (a) above be in the negative, will 
Government be pleased to state if there is any possibility of its being 
traced and, if not, do Government propose to issue a fresh order on the 
same lines? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) No. 

(b) In view of my predecessor’s reply to question No. 197, dated the 
29th January, 1930, Government do not consider that the issue of any such 
instructions is necessary. 

Insanitary Condition of " Talab Shahji ” near Ajmeri Gate, Delhi. 

819. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon): (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether there is any 
bathing or swimming pond in New Delhi and, if not, why not? 

(6) Are Government aware that there is a pond known as “Talab 
Shahji* * near Ajmeri Gate, Delhi? 

(c) Who is in charge of the pond referred to above? 

(d) Are Government aware that the pond referred to in part ( b ) above 
is full of filth and dirt? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: («) There are no bathing or swimming ponds in New 
Delhi. 

( b ) Yes. 

(<?) and (d). The pond is situated on Nazul land which is in charge of the 
Deputy Commissioner, Delhi. The question of improving the sanitation of 
the pond is under consideration. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the condition of the pond is 
such that it is injurious to health and in fact very unhealthy? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is why I have said that the question of improving 
its sanitation is being considered. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
inform this House whether Government are prepared to establish a mixed 
bathing place in New Delhi. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That is left to private enterprise, — and my Honourable 
friend can very well initiate it. 


Location of the Government Offices permanently in Delhi. 

820. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth. Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
information referred to in reply to parts (a) to (d) of unstarred question 
No. 174, dated the 11th February, 1931, regarding location of the Govern- 
ment offices permanently in Delhi? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I lay on the table a statement giving 
the desired information. 


Statement . 


XU. 

(а) Total expenditure on two moves of the Government of India 

in 1930-31 7,99,632 

(б) Total amount of house rent including rent on furniture for 

December 1930 realised from the migratory officers and staffs 
of the Government of India for the quarters allotted to them 
at Delhi 63,041 

(c) Total amount paid for December 1930 to the Government 
of India establishments under each of the undermentioned 
allowances : 


(i) Separation allowance at Delhi . 

• • • • • 

14,730 

(ii) Conveyance allowance at Delhi . 

• • • • » 

9,195 

(iii) House rent allowance at Delhi . 



1,777 

( d ) Total houso rent allowance paid to tho 
staff during the Simla &eason of 1 930 

Government of India 

2,83,677 


Number of Muslim Clerks in certain Postal Circles. 

821. *Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 

Haroon): Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
information collected vide reply to starred question No. 705, dated the 22nd 
September, 1981, regarding the number of Muslim clerks in certain, postal 
circles ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan : The Honourable Member is referred to the statement 
laid on the table on the 14th September, 1932. 

Safeguarding the Interests of Muslims in the Upper Division and 

Superintendent’s Grade in the Government of India Depart- 
ments. 

822. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 

Haroon) : Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
information collected, vide reply to starred question No. 282, dated the 10th 
September, 1929, regarding safeguarding of Muslims ’ interest in the Upper 
Division and Superintendent’s grade in the Government of India Depart- 
ments? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The information asked for is laid on 
the table. 



Statement showing the number of Upper Division, selection grade, and Superintendents appointments in the Government of India Secretariat on the 

1st September, 1929. 
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Recruitment and Promotion of Muslims in the Secretariat and 

Attached Offices. 

828. *Mr. M. Mas wood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon): Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
information referred to in reply to starred question No. 1018, dated the 
28th September, 1981, regarding recruitment' and promotion of Muslims in 
the Secretariat and Attached Offices? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The information asked for is laid on 
the table. 


*1018. (a) The information readily available shows that on the 30th August, 1930, 
there were 8 such Muslims in the First Division, 17 in the Second Division and 6 in 
the Third Division. 

(6) Eight in the First 'Division, 12 in the Second Division and 104 in the Third 
Division. 


(c) and (d). The statement below gives the required information : 





Posts offered in 



Passed in Division. 

1st Division. 

2nd Division. 

3rd Division. 


Secre- 

Attache d 

Secre- 

Attached 

1 

Secre- 

Attached 


tariat. 

Offices. 

tariat. 

Offices. 

tariat. 

Offices. 

Muslims. I (4) 

2 

1 

2 

! 

• • | 

• . 

. . 

. . 

II (2) 

•• 

. . 

1 j 

1 

. . 

•• 

III (8)* 

. . 


. ." i 

v. 

. . 

t7 

Non-Muslims. T (4) 

2 

2 

. . 

. . 

• . 

. . 

II (10) 

• • 

. . 

5 

5 



III (104) 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

63 


(e) Nono in the First and Second Divisions. Thirty-seven in Iho Third Division, 
i.e., 4 which wore offered but not finally accepted at that time and 33 (6 Muslims, 
4 other minority communities and 23 lady clerks) for which passed candidates wore 
not available. 


* One candidate asked for an appointment in a moving office which was not 

available. 

t Includes one who was subsequently found inefficient and discharged. 


Clerical Establishment of the Railway Board. 

824. *Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : Will Government bo pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
statement referred to in reply to starred question No. 1023, dated the 28th 
September, 1931, regarding the clerical establishment of the Railway 
Board? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I lay on the table two statements giving the information 
required. 




Statement showing strength of clerical establishment of the Railway Board's office at the end of March of each year from 1927 to 1931 . 
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(it) No. of Muslim employees in each 


Statement showing vacancies occurred and filled in the clerical establishment of the Bailway Board dttrina the years 1926 27, 1921-26, 1928-29, 

1929-30 and 1930-31. 


AND ANSWERS 



(iil No. of vacancies filled in by Muslims . 
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Number of Muslims employed in the Lower Sind and Persian Gulf 

Postal Divisions. 

825. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : Will Government bo pleased to lay on the table a : copy of the 
information collected vide reply to starred question No. 680, dated the 
22nd September, 1931, regarding the number of Muslims employed in the 
Lower Sind and Persian Gulf Postal Division? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: A statement containing the information required, 
which was supplied to the Honourable Member by Sir Hubert Sams on the 
3rd November, 1931, is laid on the table. 


Numbers of Muslima employed in the Lower Sind and Persian Oulf Postal 

Division . 

*680. (a) 143. 

(6) Muslims 42, Non-Muslims 101. 

‘(c) 173. 
id) 90. 


.Confirmation of certain Clerks on the North Western Railway. 

826. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon): (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that in 
July, 1931, orders were issued by the Government of India stopping con- 
firmations of staff? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Agent, North Western Railway, issued similar 
orders to the officers subordinate to him? 

(c) Is it a fact that subsequent to the issue of these orders by the 
Agent, the D. C. Os., Moghalpura, confirmed certain clerks in his office 
without obtaining the Agent's sanction? If so, what action was taken 
.against she persons responsible for the irregularity? 

( d ) Are Government aware that these confirmations were made in a 
most unusual manner by holding an. examination in dictation? 

(c) Is it a fact that in ordering these confirmations claims of some 
■senior and well qualified Muslims were ignored? If so, are Government 
prepared to have the matter investigated and the grievances of Muslims 
redressed ? 

(/) Are Government aware that certain Hindu Third Division Matri- 
culates were confirmed contrary to the Agent's orders and that some Second 
Division Muslims who were fully qualified according to the Agent's orders 
were turned out? If so, do Government propose to reinstate the Muslims 
wrongly discharged and remove the non-Muslims wrongly confirmed? 

(g) Is it a fact that the names of some Muslim members of the staff 
discharged by the D. C. Os., Moghalpura, have not been advised to the 
Labour Exchange for employment in future vacancies in perference to 
outsiders? If so, are Government prepared to pass orders to rectify the 
mistake at once? 

Mr. P. R. Ran : I have called for certain information and will lay a reply 
on the table in due course. 
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Postings of Indian Forest Service Officers. 

827. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra): (a) Is it* 
a fact that two officers were appointed by the Secretary of State for India, 
to the Indian Forest Service in November last on completion of their pro- 
bation at Dehra Dun? 

(b) Is it a fact that one of them has been posted to- Assam and the other 
to the United Provinces? 

(c) Is it true that the United Provinces Government applied to the* 
Government of India asking for a Muslim to be posted to the United 
Provinces? 

(i d ) If the answer to part (c) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state whether such a request has ever been made before by any. 
Provincial Government in the matter of posting of All-India officers? 

(e) If not, why did the United Provinces Government do so now and 
why did the Government of India allow such a request? 

(/) Do Government contemplate or have they ever contemplated 
introducing communal representation province by province in the All-India 
Services, apart from communal representation in a particular service as af 
whole for India? 

(g) If so, did the Government of India take note of the fact that of 
the Indian Forest Service officers in Assam there is not a single Muslim, 
whereas in the United Provinces there is at least one fairly senior Muslim 
Indian Forest Service officer? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) to (c). Yes, the facts are as stated. 

(d) Yes. 

( e ) This pai*t of the question does not arise. ' 

(/) No, but the communal composition of the population of each pro- 
vince cannot be disregarded in making allotments. 

(gf) Government arrived at the decision after taking into considerations 1 
all relevant facts. 

Postings of Indian Forest Service Officers. 

828. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. S. C. Mitra) : (a) Is it 
true that officers in the Imperial Services are generally given their postings- 
according to their preferences regarding provinces in the order of merit, 
and that this general rule was followed in the case of posting of Indiana 
Forest Service probationers from Dehra Dun in all past years? 

(b) If so, what specific reasons had the Government of India to 
depart from this general principle this year? 

(c) Is it not a fact that both the candidates had given the United 
Provinces as the province of their choice, and yet the candidate who 
obtained the first rank in Dehra Dun and in the open competitive examina- 
tion at Delhi, through which they were recruited to the service, was posted 
to Assam and the other candidate who was originally only nominated to 
the service for communal reasons was posted to the United Provinces? 

(d) Are the Government of India prepared to reconsider their decision 
in the matter of this posting and re-post accordingly the officers concerned ?* 
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Mr. G. S. B&jpai: (a) The general principle is that while the wishes of 
.-probationers in All-India Services in regard to their postings are taken into 
. consideration, the actual allotment is made with due regard to the exigen- 
cies of public service, and for this reason the rules make it clear that no 
guarantee can be given that the choice of a probationer will be adhered to. 

(b) There has been no departure from the general principle stated in 
answer to part (a) of this question. 

(c) The facts are as stated. 

(d) No. 

Refusal of the Ceylon State Council to grant Preferences on certain 

Articles contained in Schedule E of the Ottawa Agreement. 

829. *Mr. H. P. Mody (on behalf of Mr. F. E. James): (a) Hag the 
attention of the Government of India been drawn to the action of the 
Ceylon State Council in January last, in refusing to grant preferences on 
certain articles contained in Schedule E of the Ottawa Agreement 
(including cotton textiles, iron and steel, coffee, coriander seed) and 
in reducing the margin of preference on others? 

(b) In view of the reciprocal nature of the Ottawa Agreement and of the 
situation created by the action of the State Council, are the Government 
of India prepared to reconsider the scale and scope of the preferences 
granted to Ceylon under Schedule H of the Ottawa Agreement? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Government of India have taken the matter up with His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom through the Secretary of 
State for India. 

Reflooring of Clerks’ Quarters in New Delhi. 

830. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a 
fact that the New Delhi Central Public Works Department has been un- 
usually busy during the last fortnight in reflooring the clerks’ quarters? 

(b) When was the decision to refloor these quarters taken? 

(c) What is the reason for this activity at the end of the financial year? 

Is it due to the desire not to allow any grant under this head to lapse? 

(d) What was the total amount spent for reflooring of clerks’ quarters 
during the three months ending on 31st March, 1932? 

( e ) Is it a fact that the reflooring is being done in almost every room 
in clerks’ quarters whether there is necessity for it or not? 

(/) In view of the need for economy, are Government prepared to 
consider the advisability of postponing the reflooring work to better times 
and confining it this year to the absolute minimum requirements? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) and (c). There has been no 
abnormal activities in this respect, and Ihe work was undertaken because 
the floor was in a state of disrepair. 

(b) The estimate was sanctioned at the end of August last and, after 
the disposal of tenders, work was commenced in October. 
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(d) No re-flooring was carried out during the three months ending on 
the 81st March, 1982. 

(e) No. There is no basis for the Honourable Member's suggestion. 

(/) Does not arise. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask whether the item will be included in 
the Budget of 1933-34 or will be laid in the form of a supplementary grant? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There is no question of the inclusion 
of any item in the Budget for 1933-84. We are dealing with 1932-33. The 
work has been completed, and I presume there was budget provision for it. 

Appointment op Mr. Williams as an Officer on Special Duty to write 
the Annual Review of Events in India. 

831. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (on behalf of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh): 
Will Government kindly state if Mr. Williams, an I. G. S. officer from 
Madras, has been, or is about to be placed on special duty in the office 
of the Director of Public Information, for the purpose of writing the annual 
review of events in India? If so, will Government state why Mr. Stephens, 
Director of the Information Bureau, or the Deputy Director, is not given 
the work? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Mr. Williams has been placed on 
special duty for the preparation of the Report in close consultation with the 
Director of Public Information. The reason for this arrangement is the 
necessity of affording assistance to the Director and the Deputy Director 
in view of the present pressure of work in the Bureau and in particular of 
the fact that during the period January to October, 1932, the Bureau had 
to carry on with only one officer for nearly seven months. The Report 
will finally be checked by Mr. Stephens and issued under the authority of 
the Bureau. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state why Mr. Williams haB been selected from Madras, and nono from 
Bombay or other places? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The reason, Sir, is that Mr. Williams 
has been selected to be Under Secretary in the Home Department and we 
were able to secure his services for About a couple of months before he 
joined. 

Preference for Government Appointments to those who rendered 
Active Service during the Great War. 

832. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it was the intention of paragraph 4 of the Home Department 
Resolution, No. 1099-Establishments, dated the 8th August, 1919, to give 
preference in the matter of Government employment to all those who had 
rendered active service during the war irrespective of the fact that they 
did not possess the necessary educational, professional or technical quali- 
fications, but were otherwise competent to perform the duties of the posts 
to which they were to be appointed? If not, what was the intention? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The intention of the orders in the 
paragraph referred to is to exempt from the prescribed educational, profes- 
sional or technical qualifications, not all those who rendered such service 
but only such of them as were prevented by war service from acquiring 
these qualifications. 


Appointments to the Third Division or the Government op India 

Secretariat. 

833. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that for appointment to 
the third division of the Government of India, Civil Secretariat (e.g., 
Home, Finance Departments) it is necessary for a candidate to pass an 
examination of the Public Service Commission? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state under which of the three categories, viz., “educational, 
professional or technical qualifications* * the passing of the Public Service 
Commission examination referred to above falls? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Ordinarily the position is as stated 
by the Honourable Member. 

(b) The examination is intended to test the candidates* general intelli- 
gence as well as their proficiency in typing. 


Permanent Appointments in the Government of India Ofbices given 
to those who rendered Active Service during the Great War. 

834. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether they have given permanent appointment to any persons in 
the Government of India offices under the terms of the Home Department 
Eesolution, No. 1099-Establishments, dated the 8th August, 1919? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government kindly 
state what the circumstances of those cases were, and what particular 
terms of the above-mentioned Eesolution were applied to those cases? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) above be in the negative, will Government 
be pleased to state whether no one claimed for this concession since the 
above-men l iotied resolution was issued or whether Government did not 
give effect to it at all? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The information is not readily 
available and Government consider that the expenditure of time and labour 
that would be involved in trying to collect it would not be justifiable. 

(b) and (c). Do not arise. As regards part (c) however I may inform 
the Honourable Member that I am aware of a few cases in which persons 
claimed the concession referred to but as Government were not satisfied 
that the applicants were prevented by war service from obtaining the 
necessary qualifications to secure employment under Government their 
requests were not granted. ' 
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SURELY OF MlIaK PRODUCTS OF THE MILITARY DAIRY FARM, JUTOOH. 

835. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my starred 
question No. 76 of the 7th September, 1932, regarding the supply of milk 
products of the Military Dairy Farm, Jutogh, is it not a fact that Keventers 
Dairy have made several representations urging that the Military Dairy 
Farm should not be allowed to compete with private enterprise, as 
admitted by the Army Secretary, in his letter to me, dated the 9th 
September. 1932? 

(b) Are Government aware that Keventers Dairy is an English firm ; and 
have Government or the military authorities received any representations 
from any Indian dairy farms suggesting that the supply of milk products 
of the Military Dairy Farm, Jutogh, should be restricted only to Govern- 
ment officials? If such representations have been received, "will Govern- 
ment kindly place them in the Library, or at least state from whom such 
representations have been received, and when? 

(c) If no such representations have been received, have the military 
authorities restricted the supply of products of the Jutogh Dairy Farm 
solely for the benefit of Keventers' Dairy? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

( b ) 1 understand that Mr. Edward Keventer the founder of the private 

company known as E. Keventer Ltd. is a naturalised British subject of 
Swedish birth and origin. A joint protest against Government trading in 
dairy produce was received at Army Headquarters from the following firms 
on the 2nd November last : I 

(1) The Simla Dairy Farm, Simla and Lahore. 

(2) Messrs. Edward Keventer, Ltd. 

(3) The Montgomery Dairy Farm, Lahore. 

(4) The Dalhousie Dairy, Lahore. 

*(5) The Krishna Dairy, Lahore. 

'(6) The Punjab and Sind Dairy Farm, Lahore. 

*(7) The Indian Dairy and Bakery. 

I understand that some of these firms are Indian. 

(c) This part of the question hardly arises, but I may state that the 
restrictions have been imposed in accordance with the considered policy of 
Government, which has, I think, commended itself strongly to Indian 
opinion. Government do not consider that it would be justifiable to depart 
from that policy on racial grounds. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member please state how 
many protests are from Indian and how many from European firms? 

Mr. G. 21. F. Tottenham: I do not know exactly how many; but I have 
tne representation here and most of the signatures are those of Indians. 
1 thmk at least four are Indian firms out of the seven 


Pension of certain Military Me* increased by Re-Employment during 

the Great War. 
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admissible in .that paragraph for ^pensioners re-enrolled » during .the War 
by imposing upon the re-enrolled persons a fresh condition in ^$21 to the 
effect that enhanced rates of pension sanctioned as a result of the post 
war cost of living in A. I. I. 805 of 1920 will only be granted to the re- 
enrolled pensioners, if the re-employed service was, in the opinion of the 
Officer Commanding, quite satisfactory and that no pension was drawn 
during the period of re-employment? 

(b) Are Government aware that many claims of pre-war Indian officers 
and non-commissioned officers, on account of their re-enrolment as in part 
(a) above, have been disallowed simply because the Officers Commanding 
expressed their inability to find any record by which it can be said that the 
service rendered during the period of re-enroiment was satisfactory? 

( c ) Are Government aw r are that the imposition of the fresh condition as 
in part (a) above is in contravention of the old rules of 1915? Has not 
this imposition tightened the hands of the unit commanders in granting 
certificates for the satisfactory service even in cases where there is no 
record to show that the services rendered during the time of re-employment 
were unsatisfatory? 

(i d ) What records are necessary to prove satisfactory re-emploved 
service during the War? Whal particular records were maintained during 
the War against the contingency of the new conditions referred to in part 
(a) above? Who is responsible for the lack of such records? 

(e) Are Government aware that for re-assessment of pensions as in 
part (a) above, there are claims which were filed in time, but remained 
outstanding for a long period and that now the same are being rejected for 
want of records to show the re-employed service to be satisfactory? 

(/) Are Government aware that the scope of ciauns of the category 
mentioned in part (a) above was further restricted by the interpretation 
of the new phrase “paid military service” used in A. I. I. 171 of 1921 
as made by A. I. I. 1064 of 1923 whereby “paid military service” in 
Labour Corps was considered ineligible for the enhanced rates of pension 
so much so that all notification of enhanced pensions made prior to the 
introduction of A. I. I. 1064 of 1923, under the previous rules had to be 
cancelled? 

(g) Are Government prepared to re-assess the pension of the re-enrollod 
pensioners, during the War, in accordance with the principle of .paragraph 
1031 (ix) A. E. I. referred to in part (a) above on the pre-war period', 
waiving ihe new condition imposed under A. I. I. 171 of 1921, at least in 
case where there is no record to show the re-employed service < to be un- 
satisfactory? 

(h) Will Government please state if, for the purposes of enhanced 
rates of pension referred to in part (a) above, the old or the new rules 
impose that a certain period of re-employed service must be rendered 
before the re-employed service can be taken to be satisfactory? If not. 
what is the. reason for presuming the period of four months' service put 
in by Subedar Mamraj to be unsatisfactory as per answer of Government 
to question No. 283 (a,), (b) and (c) of the 29th March, 1932, given on the 
15th September, 1932? 

(t) Was it not for the Pension Controller to take the initiative for the 
re-assessment of pensions in accordance with the rules in force? 
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| Hr.;G. I. ^Ott^nb^a: With your permission, Sir, I will answer 

questions Nos. 836, 837 arid 838 together. * ' " " 

The points raised ,bv the Honourable Member are being examined and 
a reply will be laid on the ..table in due course. 8 f 

Disability Pension to Discharged Military Men. 

f837. *Mr. Gayja Prasad £ingh : (a) Will Government please refer to the 
answer to^starred question No. 1643 (bj and' state what they mean by the 
term “pensionable disability contracted on field or foreign service"? 

.(6) Ape Government aware that , the term “pensionable disability” did 
neither occur in lV)l8 Regulations, paras. 1652 tri 3058, dealing with wound, 
injury and disability pension, nor in A. I. I. 1956 of 1&22? 

Disability Pension to Discharged Military Men. 

t838. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: With reference to the answer of the 
Government to starred question No. 1544 (/), dated the 5th December, 1932, 
will Government please refer to the claim of Subedar Molar I of ,10th <Jats, 
who has been corresponding since the date of his discharge (25th June, 
1919), ‘and yet has not been granted anv disability pension? Is it n fact that 
lie submitted his complaint about the non-grant to the Deputy Controller 
of Military Pensions enclosing all the original casualty forms and hospital 
cards but "the same was returned, vide D. C. M. P. letter No. G. -3/5516, 
dated the 3rd August, 1932? Is it- a fact that he submitted his papers to the 
Government of India, Indian Soldiers Board and the same were returned 
by the Adjutant General, vide his letter No. B. -14360/A. G.-14, and that 
he submitted his claim to the O. C.. 10th Bn., 4 /.’9th Regiment, Bareilly, 
hut to no effect? Is it a fact that the ease has taken over twelve years 
and there is no settlement as vet ? 

Instructions issued by Government tie Payments on certain Currency 

Notes. 

.839. ♦Pandit Satyendra JNTath Sen : (a) Is it a fact that instructions have 
been issued by Government to all Treasury Officers and Agents of Branches 
of the Imperial Bank of India to refuse payments on notes of the denomi- 
nations exceeding Rs. 10 on which either number has been divided by 
cutting and to pay only half value if the number of one half is intact? 

(b) What is the immediate cause of this innovation? 

(c) Is it a fact that instructions have been issued to send the tenderers 
of such notes to the nearest currency office? 

( d ) Will such tenderers receive full value of their notes there? 

(e) If so, in which cases and under what conditions? 

The Honourable S|r : Geqrge Schuster: (a) A Press communique to this 
effect was published on the 4th August, 1932. 

(b) Because it was found .that the rules promulgated in 1927 were not 
being strictly observed in all cases. 

fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 830. 

B 2 
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(c) This is the procedure which has to be followed in all cases of claims 
made on defective notes. 

(d) and (e). Payment will be made subject to the rules contained in 
Government of India, Finance Department Notification No. F.-4(XV)-F.-27, 
dated the 19th May, 1927. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: What is the expected income to Govern- 
ment by this indirect method, viz., by refusing to give full payments? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is impossible to give an accurate 
answer. If my Honourable friend will put down a question on tbe point, 
I will see if there are any statistics available to show how many notes have 
not been presented for ipayment in the past, but it will be very difficult 
to supply information. 


Mechanical *:x- Apprentices of the East Indian Railway Workshop, 

Lillooah. 

840. ♦Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government please state how 
many mechanical ex-apprentices of the East Indian Railway Workshop, 
Lillooah, who are on the waiting list, are likely to be provided with posts 
this year, in the East Indian Railway establishment (such as in the 
Mechanical Department, Stores, under Divisional Superintendents)? 


Mr. P. E. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 840 to 844 together. I have called for information and will 
lay replies on the table in due course. 


Mechanical b a:- Apprentices of the East Indian Railway Workshop, 

Lillooah. 

f841. * Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that arrangements 
have been made to provide some apprentices (who were appointed in 1928) 
who will complete their apprenticeship training this year in the East Indian 
Railway Workshop, Lillooah, ignoring the claims of senior a®- apprentices 
who are waiting? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, are Govern- 
ment prepared to take steps to stop such practice without delay and 
appoint ex-apprentices from the waiting list? If not, why not? 

Mechanical by-Apprentioes of the East Indian Railway Workshop, 

Lillooah. 

t842. ♦Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government please supply the 
names of the mechanical apprentices who completed their training in 1932 
and also of those who will complete in 1933 of the East Indian Railway 
Workshop, Lillooah, with the following: (t) date of admission, (it) particu- 
lars of training, and (iii) result of Technical School (division placed in the 
final examination)? 


t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 840. 
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Stoppage of Recruitment of Apprentice Train Examiners for the 
Operating Department, East Indian Railway. 

f843. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government please state 
whether they propose to stop further recruitment of Apprentice Train 
Examiners for the Operating Department in the East Indian Railway while 
several ^^-apprentices of the Lillooah Workshop are waiting? If not, why 
not? 


Appointment of Trained fx-Apprentices in the East Indian Railway 

Workshops, Lillooah. 

f844. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will Government please state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that some outsiders who had no mechanical 

training have been appointed as mechanics in the EaBt Indian 
Railway Workshop, Lillooah; 

(b) whether it is a fact that one Anglo-Indian, who completed his 

training from the Electrical Department, is now working as a 
mechanic in “F M shop (saw mills) in the East Indian Railway 
Workshop, Lillooah; 

(c) whether it is a fact that two Europeans or Anglo-Indians who 

were first appointed as Apprentice Train Examiners in the 
East Indian Railway Workshop (C. and W.), Lillooah, and. 
on the merit of their training for few months only were taken 
in, after the abolition of that system as mechanics in “A'" 
and “H” shops in the same establishment; and 

(d) if the answers to parts (a), ( b ) and (c) above, be in the affir- 

mative, whether Government are prepared to take steps to 
replace them by trained ex - apprentices who are waiting? 


Promotion of Clerks in the East Indian Railway Accounts 

Department. 

845. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that promotion to 
the grade of clerks Class I, in the Railway Accounts Department is re- 
stricted only to those who pass Appendix *C' Examination or were over 40 
years of age on the 1st January, 1929, or were actually officiating in Class I 
on 1st April, 1929? 

(6) Is it a fact that during the general fixation of staff in the year 
1929, in the East Indian Railway Accounts Department, employees who 
did not satisfy any one of the above conditions were promoted to Class I? 

(c) Is it also a fact that in January, 1931. Mr. T. R. V. Sarma, the 
then Deputy Chief Accounts Officer, East Indian Railway, passed orders 
for the reversion of those who w r ere thus irregularly promoted? 

(d) If so, will Government be pleased to state (i) the number of persons 
who were thus irregularly promoted, and (ii) the number of persons who 
were reverted in compliance with Mr. Sarma' s orders? 

(e) Do Government propose to regularise the matter now? 


fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 840. 
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ifr. P. H. hCtfit'. (a) 1 would 1 refer my. fionou'fa^le^ Mend" to the rules 
for recruitment and* promotion 1 of subordinate e stahl i shiiie nt s in the Rail- 
way Accounts Department published in Railway Board’s letter No. _5565-F. 
of the 31st July, 1929, copies of which are in the Library of the House. 

(b) to (e). I have called! for information aiid will lay a' reply on the 
table ih due course. 

Recruitment of Qualified Clerks as Accountants in the East Indian 
Railway Accounts Department. 

846. *P«frtdit Satjtetfdfa Nath Sen: (a) With reference to Government's 
reply to starred question' No. 945, f/hi in' thi Legislative Assembly on the 
8th November, 1932, will Government be pleased to state : 

(i) the number of vacancies in the sub-head’s grade, whether 

permanent, officiating or temporary, that occurred in the 
East Indian Railway Accounts Department, from August, 
1932, up till now; and 

(ii) the number pf sych vacancies that were filled up by promotion 

of qualified clerks? 

(b) Is it a fact that nearly all the vacancies in the sub-head’s grade 
in the East Indian Railway Accounts Department, are being offered to 
men who had once officiated in that grade, but were reverted since then? 

(c) l,f sq, are Government aware that, such . preferential treatment to 
reverted sub-head,s has practically nullified. , the popcession, which the 
CJontroller of Railway Account's letter No. 77-E./31/C. R. A. /Ill, dated 
the 20th July, 1932, sought to confer on qualified clerks who had passed 
the highest departmental examination? 

. (d) Do Government propose to instruct the Chief Accounts Officer, 
fiast Indian Railway, to adhere strictly to the provisions of the letter cited 
above? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) to (c). I am collecting the required information 
and will Jay a reply on the table in due course. 

(d) Government have no reason to believe that the Chief Accounts 
Officer, East Indian Railway, does hoi adhere strictly to the instructions 
issued to him. 

Tariff Values of Raw Hides and Skins exported from Burma. 

. 847. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Will Government be pleaded to .state 
whether the tariff values of raw hides and skins ir exported from Burma 

is as follows; | 

(1) Arsenicated and air- dried hides : 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) . . , lb. 0 2 0 

(b) Buffaloes (including calf skins) . . . ,» 0 1 9 

(2; Dry salted hides : 

(а) Cows (including calf skins) ,026 

(б) Buffaloes (including calf skins) . . . „ 0 2 0 

(3) Wet salted hides : 

(а) Cows (including calf skins) 0 16 

(б) Buffaloed (including calf skias) . . • „ 0 1 3 

(4) float and kid skins Piece 0 7 6 

(5) Sheep skins . . . i , , . . ;; 0 6 0 P 

The Honourable Sit Jobeptt Shore: With yohr permission, Sit, I will 
nnswer questions Nos. 847 and 848 together. The answer is in the 
affirmative. 
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Tariff Values op Baw Hides and SitttlW g&Mttrfty FttOia BfttrtSH India, 

excluding Burma. 


f848. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the tariff values of raw hides and skins if exported from any place 
in British India other than Burma is as follows : 


(1) A rsenicated and air-dried hides : 

(by CbWfr (hfoludh# calf' risins) 

(6) Buffaloes (including’ oalf skins)) 

(tf DtynAad'hidW 1 : 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) • 

(b) Buffaloes (including, oalf skins) 
<3^) Wet salted hides : 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) • 

(b) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 

(4) Goat and kid skins • • • 

(5) Sheep skins 


C Framed- 
l Ifnffextt**. 
f Framed 
L Unframed 


lb. 


Piece 


0 6 * 0 
O' & 6 r 
0 4 0 

0 2 6 

0 4 0 

0 2 3 

0 2 6 
0 2 0 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 ? 


Tariff Values of Baw Bides and Skins exported from British India, 

excluding Burma. 

1: 840. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the tariff values of raw hides and skins if exported from any place 
in British India other than Burma is higher than if exported from Burma? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for this differential 
treatment ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The reply to the first part is in 
the affirmative. 

(b) Tariff values represent as near as possible average market values. 
The hides and skins produced in Burma are inferior in quality and grading 
compared with those produced in India and consequently command a lower 
lfiarket value. 

Mr. M. Masrtood Ahmad: Is it a fact that a few hides and skins of 
India and Burma were sent to an expert to find out as to which of them 
were superior? 

The Honourable Sit Joseph Short : t am not aware of that. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What is the source of information of Govern- 
ment when they say that the Burma hides and skins are inferior to the 
hides and skins of India? How have Government come td this conclusion? 


fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 847. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Because, as I said, it was a ques- 
tion oi market values, and the Government of India have taken merely 
the market values. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire, Sir, whether the Burma hides and skins 
and the Indian hides and skins fetch different j rices in the foreign 
market? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I have already explained that 
what we have to go upon is the market value. 

Mr. B. Das: In India or outside India? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The market value, I think, in 

India. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government inquire the market value 
outside India of the hides and skins of Burma and India as a whole before 
they come to any decision on the tariff value of hides and skins for 
export duty? 1 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not know whether we can get 

that information, but I shall make inquiries. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The question of the market value in India is 
very risky, because in some places the trade in hides and skins may be 
very brisk. Therefore, the market value in buying countries like Germany 
and the United Kingdom should also be taken into consideration. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am grateful to the Honourable 
Member for that information. 

Discharge of Insolvent Employees from Government Service, 

850. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will Government be pleased to state if 
there exist any Government Servants ’ Conduct Eules requiring discharge 
from service of servants who are adjudged insolvents, and, if so, whether 
such rules are being observed in practice? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I invite the attention of the Honour- 
able Member to Buie 16 of the Government Servants’ Conduct Eules. 
This rule does not require dismissal, but lays down liability to dismissal in 
certain circumstances. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: My question was with regard to the Eailway 
Department. Will the Honourable the Eailway Member kindly inform 
me if there is such a rule of conduct for dismissal or keeping the subordin- 
ates liable to dismissal in the Eailway Department? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I must have notice of that question. 
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Recruitment in the Office of the Deputy Accountant General, 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

851. *Pandit Bam Krishna Jha: (a) Is it a fact that the Accountant 
General, Central Revenues, New Delhi, held a competitive examination 
in February, 1931, and the Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, promised to engage those passed hands in his own office, whenever 
any vacancy occurred? 

(b) If so, how many of them have been engaged in the office of the 
Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, in the vacancies which 
occurred in February, 1932? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) above be in the negative, will Government 
be pleased to state : 

(i) the number of unqualified hands recruited, and 
(it) under what circumstances they were given preference to the 
qualified hands ? 

(d) Are Government prepared to provide the qualified hands in the next- 
vacancies that may occur? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The information has been called 
for and will be laid on the table in due course. 

Employment of certain Men on the Abolition of certain Posts in the 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

852. *Pandit Ram Krishna Jha: (a) With reference to starred question 
No. 542, dated the 27th February, 1933, will Government be pleased to 
state, whether it is a fact that the men referred to in the question quoted 
above were taken in the Rates Experiment, but not in the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office? 

(b) If the reply to the above be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state why they were placed against the regular strength of the 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office? 

Mir. P. R. Rau: I am informed that four of these men were first 
appointed in the Rates experiment and, on reduction of staff in that branch, 
were transferred to the Clearing Accounts Office as they were considered 
particularly useful. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Order order. I have to inform the Assembly that the following Members 
have been elected to the Standing Finance Committee : 

1. Mr. G. Morgan, 

2. Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, 

3. Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand, 

4. Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, 

5. Mr. Badri Lai Rastogi, 
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6. Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, 

7. Rai Bahadur S. 0. Mukh^rjee, 

8. Mi*. B. SitararAarajti, 

9. IVlr. J. Bamsay Scott, 

10. Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur. 
H . BK Ziaud’din Ahmad, 

12. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, 

13. Mr. B. V. Jadhav, and 

14. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar. 


ELECTION OF THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty): 
1 have to inform the Assembly that the following Members have been 
•elected to the Committee on Public Accounts : 

I 

1. Mr. K. P. Thampan, 

2. Mr. B. Date, 

3. Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim, and 

4. Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 


STATEMENT OE BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House). Mr. 
President, Government wish to give time next week for the discussion of 
the White Paper. After consulting the Party Leaders, 1 propose that 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of next week should be devoted to tbis 
important matter; but I must impress on the House that this arrangement 
is provisional on the conclusion this week of the Finance Bill, the Wheat 
Bill- and the Salt Bill. As I mentioned in my statement last Thursday, 
I may have to ask you to direct that the House shall sit on Saturday 
order to finish these Bills. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chettv) • 
With regard to the question ivhether it is necessary for the House to sit 
on Saturday, the Chair would suggest to the Honourable the Leader of 
the House that he might make the request on Thursday after seeing the 
progress of the business up till that day. 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable dbr Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the 

table the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1694 
and 1695 asked by Mr. N. R. Gunjal on the 14th December, 1932. 


Complaints of the Public of Delhi City about the Corru£ti6n fN certain 

Departments. 

*1694, (a) No such complaint is known to Government nor do enquiries disclose its 
existence. 

(6) and (c). I have no information whether any such rules are in force in every province 
in India ; nor would such transfers be feasible in every instance in the case of Delhi. 


Residence and Period of Stay in Delhi of certain Officials of the 

Delhi Province. 

*1695', (a) A statement containing the^mformation required, except in respect of the 
Public Works Department, is enclosed. Officers and members of tho staff of the Public 
WorksDopartment with one or two exceptions, are no longer seconded from other provinces 
and the question of reverting them to their provinces does not arise. 

(6) In view of the reply given to part (a) of question No. 1694, the question of taking 
action does not arise. 


Name of Officor. 

Designation. 

Date of 
appointment 
to Delhi. 

Home Province. 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 


Deputy Commissioner's 

Department — 




(a) Magistracy. 



- 

1. A. H. Layard, Esqr., 
I.C.8. 

Deputy Com mis- j 

sioner. 

March 1932 . 

Central Provinces. 

2. F. B. Pool, Esq., 

M.B.E., P.C.S. 

Additional District 
Magistrate. 

April 1929 • 

Punjab. 

3. A. Isar, Esq., M.B.E., 
P.C.S. 

City Magistrate 

Dece mber 
1928. 

»» 

4. B. S. Bakhshi Pindi 
Das, P.C.S. 

i 

R evenuo Ass ist ant , 

Excise , Officer and 
Nazul Officer. 

i 

March 1929 . 

,» 

5. S. Abdul . , Samad 

Khan, P.C.S. 

i 

General Assistant . j 

Novo mber 
1928. 

1 ” 

0. Ch. Baldeo Singh, 
P.C.S. . 

1 

Treasury Officer . j 

1 

i 

May 1932 . 

i 

99 

7. Lt. 0. C. B. St. John, 
Poll. Probationer. 

Poll. Pro. under train-, 

| ibg. ! 

Nove mber 
1932. 1 

1 

i ” 
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Name of Offloer. 

Designation. 

Date of 
appointment 
to Delhi. 

Home Province. 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(b) Tehsil. 




1. K. S. S. Mohd. Has- 
nain. 

Tehsildar . 

January 1926 

i 

U. P. (Punjab 
cadre). 

2. L. Kali Bam . • 

Naib Tehsildar. 

j Nove m b e r 
! 1930. 

Punjab. 

3. S. Abdul Aziz Khan. 

Naib Tehsildar. • 

I July 1830 . 

»» 

(c) Nazul Office . 


j 


1. R. S. Bakhshi Pindi 
Dae, P.C.S. 

Nazul Officer [See 

also (a) 4 abovo]. 

: March 1929 . 

! 

Punjab, 

j 

i 

2. Syed Munazir Ali 

Tehsildar, Nazul 

j January 1926 

; Delhi (Punjab 
cadre). 

3. Vacant at present . 

Superintendent, Nazul 

•• 

! 

4. Pt. Khairati T.al 

Head Clerk 

Pec ember 
1932. 

. Delhi. 

(d) Industrial Surveyor's 
Office . 




1. S. S. Mehtab Singh . 

Industrial Surveyor . | 

I April 1926 . 

Punjab. 

2. B. G. C. Mukerji . . 

Technical Assistant 
to Industrial 
Surveyor. 

August 1923. 

Bengal, but 

recruited in 

Delhi. 

(e) Excise Office. 

1 



1. B. S. Bakhshi Pindi 
Das, P. C. S. 

Excise Officer [See 
also (a) 4 above]. 

Marchjl929 . 

Punjab. 

2. Sh. Turab Ali . 

Excise Inspect or 

April 1927 . 

»* 

3. Pt. Manmohan Nath 
Haul. 

Excise Sub-Inspector 

June 1927 . 

9t 

4. L. Madan Mohan 

Excise Sub-Inspector 

January 1929 

Delhi (Punjab 

cadre). 

5. Bao Suleman Khan . 

Excise Sub- Inspector 

April 1930 . 

Punjab. 

6. Ch. Mukhram Singh • 

Excise Sub-Inspector 

August 1928 

99 
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Name of Officer. 

Designation. 

Date of 
appointment 
to Delhi. 

Home Provinoe. 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

< f ) Deputy Commissioner's 
Office.* 




1. M. Abul Hassan 
Khan, P. C. S. 
(Retired). 

Sub* Registrar and 

Honorary Magistrate, 
1st Class. 

May 1931 . 

Delhi. 

2. C. 0. Liddell, Esqr. • 

Superintendent. 

July 1917 . 

» 

3/L, Sham Sunder Lai • 

Head Clerk, English 
Office. 

Deer. 1932 • 

»» 

4. Pt. Kashmere Lai 

Head Clerk, Verna- 
cular Office. 

Nov. 1926 . 

99 

5. L. Mithan Lai . 

Hoad Clerk, Treasury 
Office. 

Nov. 1932 . 

99 

■6. M. Maudud Ali 

Manager, Court of 
Wards. 

June 1919 . 

99 

7. L. Harnam Das 

District Nazir . 

Nov. 1921 . 

Punjab (bul 

recruited ir 

Delhi). 

8. Syed Bashir Uddin . 

| Copying Agent 

j Deer. 1925 . 

Delhi. 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I lay on the table : 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 1570 

and 1571, asked by Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur on 
the 5th December, 1932; and 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 588 

and 589, asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 27th 
February, 1933. 


Complaints against the Education Department, Ajmer-Merwara. 

*1670 (e) and (J) {Hi) and *1671 (a), ( b ), (c) and (/). Enquiries were made into the 
allegations made by Mr. B. Anand of Ajmer regarding educational affairs in Ajmer- 
Merwara and they were found to contain very little substance. As regards his 
allegation about the issue of false admission cards for appearing at the examination of 
the Board of High School and Intermediate Education for Rajputana, Central India and 
Gwalior, and of counterfeit certificates of passing the Board’s examination, only one 
such card and one certificate wore discovered. The matter was entrusted to the police 
authorities for investigation, who subsequently reported that the suspect, who was being 
watched in this connexion, had left Ajmer for some unknown place. As the culprit could 
not be traced no action could be taken against him. The Board has, however, taken the 
necessary steps to prevent recurrence of such cases in future. 
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. Alleged Lack of Administration and Supervision of the 
Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 

*588, (c) A day or two before tho inspection of a local high school by the Inspection 
Committee appointed by the Board of Secondav Education, Delhi, an anonymous 
complaint was received by the Superintendent of Education, Delhi, stating that the 
Headmaster of the school concerned had been suspected of participation in the activities 
of an undesirable Association. On inquiry it was found that he had left the service of a 
school in Ambala because he was suspected of participation in non-co-operation activities 
but that since he joined the Ramjas School, he had tak .in no part in any anti-Govornment 
movement and was also roady to promise that he would have no connection with any 
such movement in future. The Inspection Committee felt that in the circumstances, 
there was no reason to withhold recognition from the Ramjas School. 


High Schools recognised by the Secondary Education Board, Delhi. 

*589. (a) There were two such schools, viz., the Ramjas. High School Mo. 3 and the 
Kshatriya Upkarak High School. Tho former is maintained by the Ramjas Trust 
Sooiety and the latter by the Khatri community. Those wore the only two schools which 
had applied for recognition after the appointment of the present Superintendent of 
Education, Delhi. 

(h) (1) & (3). Yes. 

(2) Tho Superintendent of Education has a nominee on the Inspection Committee, 
but the District Inspector of Schools was not nominated by him to either of the Com- 
mittees appointed to inspect the two schools mentioned in the reply to part (a) above, 

(c). (e) and (/). A reference is invited to the roply to part (c) of tho Honourable Member’s 
question No. 588 which has been placed on tho table of the house to-day. 

(d) Yes. As the correspondence is of a confidential nature, it cannot be made public. 


ELECTION OF THE DEPUTY PRESIDENT. 

)Mr. [President (The Honourable Mr. li. K. Slmnmukham Chetty) : 
The House will now proceed to elect the Deputy President. Since my 
announcement of yesterday, Sardar Sant Singh, Sir Abdulla-al-M&mun 
Suhrawardv, Kao Bahadur M. C. ltajah, Mr. S. 0. Jog and Mr. N. H. 
Ounjal have intimated that they have withdrawn their candidature. The 
election by ballot is thus limited to two candidates, Mr. Abdul Matin 
Chaudhury and Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan. 

The rules regulating the manner in which the ballot shall be held have 
already been circulated to Honourable Members. 

Honourable Members will now come up to the table and receive the 
ballot papers in the order in which the Secretary will call their names. 
After receiving the ballot paper each "Member will record his vote at the 
table behind the President’s Chair, and hand it to the Secretary. 

(The Ballot was then taken.) 

-Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The result of the voting is that Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury has secured 
64 votes and Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan 56 votes. (Loud Applause*) 

T, therefore, declare, under Standing Order 5(3) of the Legislative 
Assembly Standing Orders, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury to be duly elected 
Deputy President bv the Assembly. (Loud Applause.) 

By Statute this election requires His Excellency the Governor General s 
approval, which will be sought and announced to the House in due course. 



ELEC HON OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE QN EMIGRATION .. 


J£r. $L ,S. Ba^pai ^Secretary , ^Department of location, Efealth jmd 

Lanjts): S5r, I.piqve: 

“ That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner as ,the Honourable the 
President may direct, eight Nqn- Official ^ernbers to .serve op , the Standing, Cpmjpil^ee on 
Emigration \ 

The motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOE THE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS. 

Mr. Gk S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I move : 

“.That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in .such manner as the Honourable the 
President may direct, three Non-Official Members to serve on the Standing Committee to 
advise on subjects, other than ‘ Indians Overseas — Emigration ’ and * Haj Pilgrimage * 
dealt with in the Department of Pic location, Health and Lands ”. 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 

I may inform Honourable Members that nomination for the purpose of 
election of Meinbers to the Standing Committee on Emigration and Stand- 
ing Committee for the Department of Education, Health and Lands will 
be received in the Assembly Office up to 12 noon on Friday, the 24th 
March. 11)88. The election, if necessary, for the Standing Committee on 
Emigration will take place in this Chamber on Tuesday, the 28th March, 
while the election for the Standing Committee for the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands will he held on Thursday, the 30th March, 
1933. The elections will be conducted in accordance with the principle- 
of proportional representation hv means of the single transferable vote. 


THE WHEAT IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

JPhe Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail, 
ways) : Sir, T move : 

“ That the Bill to extend the operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931, be 
taken into consideration”. 

This measure, Sir, I might describe in botanical language as an annual. 
It needs therefore less elaborate descriptive treatment than it would 
normally do. It is, however, necessarv for me to explain the wheat 
position as it stands today in order to justify the measure which I have 
placed before the House. ’ There are two factors, Sir, which seem to me 
to dominate that position today, — factors which render it necessary r to 
take the action that we are taking in this Bill. Firstly, Sir, as far as 
information is available, there is today a larger exportable surplus of wheat 
in non-Indian areas than there was this time last year. That If! tHe first 
thing. The second factor is that the world price of wheat is far below 

( 2309 ) 
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the price of wheat in India at the present moment. The price of Australian 
wheat in London stood in January oi this year at Rs. 2-10-8 a maund as 
against Rs. 8-2-6 a maund in Januaiy last year and as against Rs. 8-4-0 
in March last year. On the 18th February this year, the price at 
Lyailpur was Rs. 3-4-6. When compared with the London price of 
Rs. 2-10-8, it will be seen that Indian wheat is entirely out of parity with 
world prices. Incidentally, Sir, the figures I have given would show that 
even if Lyailpur wheat were carried for nothing to London, it could not 
possibly compete there at present prices with Australian wheat. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Has the Honourable Member got the figures of Australian 
wheat in Australia? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir. I have not. I ought 
also, I think, to add that though this yea> we do not expect any appreciable 
surplus of Indian wheat, the Indian production is likely to meet the Indian 
demand. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: How many million tons? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The forecast is very uncertain at 
the present moment, but I should say it was in the neigbourhood of about 
nine million tons. That is a very speculative figure af the present moment. 

Now, Sir, what follows from the operation of these factors to which 
I have referred, namely, first, the fact that there is a larger exportable 
surplus of wheat in non-Indian exporting countries than there was in the past 
year and, secondly, that the world price of wheat is far below the price 
at the present moment obtaining in tills country. It seems to me that 
the conclusion is irresistable that foreign wheat would swamp the Indian 
market at a price which would be wholly unremunemtive to the Indian 
producer if the import duty were removed or appreciably reduced. Now, 
Sir, obviously there are conflicting Interests in this case. Obviously, the 
interests of the consumer are at variance with those of the agriculturist, 
the primary producer. I will say at once that so far as I personally am 
concerned, I do not like the principle of this wheat import duty, but I like 
still less the prospect of seeing the Indian cultivator squeezed out of 
cultivation by a competition which in certain cases is subsidized and in 
all cases uneconomic. Now, Sir, in deciding whether there is any justi- 
fication for this measure, I h:av e asked myself two questions. Firstly, 
whether the heavy duty we have imposed in the past has really unduly 
penalised the consumer of wheat in this country and, secondly, whether 
any safeguards exist to prevent the Indian consumer from being charged 
unreasonably high prices. Let me take the first of these two points. 
I have had prepared a statement of the wholesale prices of wheat per 
maund in Calcutta for the last 10 years, that is, since 1928, and I find 
that the prices today are very definitely lower than the prices which 
obtained at any time between the years 1928 and 1930. Now, Sir, I admit 
that prices generally have fallen and we must take into account the 
reduced purchasing power of the people. But, even taking these factors 
into consideration, I submit that, on the evidence of the figures I have, 
it cannot .be contended that the consumer has been unreasonably treated 
in comparison with the burden he had to bear before the import duty 
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years. The second question, namely, whether safeguards exist in order 
to prevent an unreasonable rise of prices at any time is of particular 
importance this year when we are not likely to have any appreciable surplus 
of wheat grown in the country. My reply, Sir, to this question must be, 

T think, in the affirmative. There is, in the first place, what I would call 
an automatic safeguard, the safeguard afforded by the much lower world 
price of wheat. Within the last few weeks we have seen that automatic 
safeguard in operation and it has functioned effectively and satisfactorily. 
Now, let us see how that automatic safeguard has operated. Under the* 
shelter of the import duty, Lyallpur prices were steadily raised until they 
stood at Rs. 3 per maund in November last, at Rs. 3-3-0 at the end cf 
December and at Rs. 3-4-0 on the 18th February. Now, this rise at once 
provoked foreign competition and, within the last few weeks, we had 
imported into this country something like 32,000 tons of foreign wheat. 
The immediate result was the bringing clown of the price to Rs. 3-3-6 on 
the 25th February and to Rs. 3-2-6 on the 4th March. I regret that I 
have not got later prices to give to the House. I was expecting them 
this morning, but the information has not yet reached me. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : May I inform the Honour- 
able Member that on th e 18th March the price was Rs. 2-14-0 at Lyallpur? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: These are the prices that I have 
got from my officers and I am afraid that I must adhere to the accuracy 
of the figures \ am giving to the House so far as they go. 1 merely mention 
these figures to show the effectiveness o f this automatic safeguard and it 
i« a safeguard which functions without the intervention of th 0 Governor 
General. Then, Sir, there is another safeguard, namely, the power given 
in the Act itself to remove or to lower the duty in case we find it necessary 
to do so in the interests of the consumer. Now, I want to* make it 
perfectly clear that we consider that an effective instrument and we propose 
to use that instrument if we find that it is essential in the consumer’s 
interests. 1 do not propose to sav very much more at this stage* except 
to refer to one very important matter. It has become quite clear that the 
artificial raising of the price in this country has very seriously affected our 
export trade in flour to destinations outside this country. That is a very 
serious matter and it. requires immediate attention. We cannot, T submit', 
with equanimity contemplate the further shrinkage of our already attenuated 
export trade and wc are considering means by which wo shall be able to 
give relief at the earliest possible opportunity to this particular export 
trade. J am not in a position today to outline the measures that 1 propose 
to take, but I can assure the House that these measures will be taken at 
the earliest possible opportunity. Sir. at the present moment there is 
nothing more that I would like to sav and I make mv motion fer 
consideration. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukhain Chotty): 
Motion moved : 

“ That the Pill to extend the operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) Art, 1931, 
l )n taken, into consideration. ** 

Mr. Q. Morgan (Bengal : European) : Sir, I have listened with great 
attention to what the Honourable Member said in moving this motion 
beforb the House, but I am sorry to say that I must oppose the motion. 
For the last two years, we have been going very carefully into this quos- 

0 
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tion of the duty on wheat, and arguments for and against have been 
freely placed before this House. On the 11th February, 1931, in answer 
to a question which was asked in this House, the Honourable Member 
for Education, Health and Lands replied, after giving various figures : 

“ In these circumstances the Government consider that the prohibition of import 
would have no effect oa the internal prices of whoat and would not, therefore, have 
assisted agriculture. ” 

Now, Sir, I contend, and the Honourable Member has also stated, that 
\ve can take it there is no exportable surplus this year. Even in 1931, Sir 
George Eainy, who was the then Commerce Member, said that he was 
doubtful, or at any rate he had no data to substantiate the contention 
put forward that there was a large surplus of wheat. I think. Sir, if 
the position is gone into carefully from March, 1931, it has been definitely 
proved that that exportable surplus was not in existence. And now 
what is the position? It is agreed on all sides that there is no surplus 
wheat in India today. It is also agreed that stocks are very low. It is 
also agreed that the acreage is four per cent, less this year than last, 
.and last year there was just sufficient wheat for consumption. The ques- 
tion is really one affecting the mill suppliers of flour and the consumers 
who get their flour from Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta. I am not 
talking about export trade to which my Honourable friend> the Commerce 
Member, referred. As regards consumers in India, supplied by those three 
ports, there is no doubt that today there is a burden on the consumer. 
The prices today for Australian wheat landed at Karachi is, I understand. 
Es. 2-10-0 per maund or Es. 2-11-0 per maund, and freight to Lyallpur 
from Karachi is Es. 0-11-4 or 0-11-6 pies; so, if there was an exportable 
surplus, Lyallpur would have to sell at Es. 1-15-4 per maund. The price 
today, i say today, because my Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, 
has given the price for the 18th March, is Es. 2-14-0 per maund, the 
price quoted by the Honourable the Commerce Member was perfectly 
correct for the date for which he gave it — viz. f 4th March, Es. 3-3-6. 
Since then, whether there is an idea that there will be a lower duty and 
the speculators are getting frightened, or whether the position is, as my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, always says, that the moment 
the harvest begins to come into the market and the agriculturist is more 
or less forced to get rid of a very large percentage ,of his produce, the 
prices immediately begin to go down, ultimately to be raised, and on a 
statistical position such as we have, — to be raised by the middleman. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not want to interrupt my 

Honourable friend, but is it his case that the new harvest has come into 
the market already? 

Mr. G. Morgan: I did not mean to convey that the new wheat was 
coming in, but anticipating that the new harvest would not be very long 
in coming in, speculators are always in advance of markets if they want 
to make a profit. Sir, I still maintain that so far as the ports are con- 
cerned, a case for the consumer has been made out. We gain no 
advantage in the ports from our geographical position. We would only 
import even if we were going to use entirely Australian wheat for tlie 
mills, — we would only import something like 43 per cent, and in tlm 
arguments which were put forward .... 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: 4 3 per cent, of what? 

Mr. G. Morgan: It is estimated that the production of wheat in India 
is about 9 million tons, and the consumption of the mills at the ports would 
be approximately 4 ' 3 per cent, of that amount. As the shortage in 
acreage this year is given as four per cent., we may calculate that even if 
the mills of these three ports were allowed to import what they required 
for their production, free of duty, it would only fill up the gap. 1 must 
say 1 cannot follow the arguments put forward by the Honourable the 
Commerce Member with regard to the consumer’s position. We know that, 
so fur as Bengal and Assam are concerned, there is a considerable con- 
sumption of wheat, but unfortunately that has been steadily going down. 

It is now estimated to be 25 to 33. per cent, less than i what it was last 
year. We also know from the statement made by the Honourable the. 
Finance Member for the Government of Bengal that the purchasing power 
of Bengal is, about, tiO per cent, lower. The value of tlte crops — jute 
and rice lias fallen by approximately 122 crores — that is the loss in value 
of those two crops alone. Therefore, we may take it that the purchasing 
power of the Bengal agriculturist has considerably decreased. If the 
peoples’ purchasing power lias decreased and they are accustomed to 
consume* a certain quantity of grain food which has gone up a 100 per 
■cent., while other grains have not increased. — sonic of them have decreased 
— they are thrown on to a different class of food which we know’ is not 
■so sustaining as wheat. 1 understand that it is the desire of people in 
India to have as much wheat consumed as possible owing to its particular 
qualities. Sir, I doubt whether my Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Member, will agree* with me when I say that the consumers* case is a 
very strong one, but leaving out the internal markets of the wheat growing 
districts where they can buy their wheat at the local prices, Karachi, 
Bombay and Calcutta have to buy their wheat up-country plus railway 
freight. That immediately puts a very large amount on to the cost of 
production. Now, suppose those-' three ports were able to buy their 
Australian wheat at Rs. 2-8-0 to 2-10-0 per maund: they could only use 
it locally for the production of their flour, because up to a point the 
railway freight would kill it going up just as much as it kills *it going 
down. So that I must say T hold that the ports are 1 entitled to consi- 
deration in this matter. We have a geographical position, and the Rail- 
way Board made great stress over the geographical position of tfrfc Punjab 
and the United Provinces; we have a geographical position which is 
perfectly useless to us. In fact it is a handicap, because we are not 
allowed" to utilise the port of these three places to bring in the raw 
material which is necessary for the mills at those ports. We are com- 
pelled to bring it from up-country at a very high cost. In opposing this 
motion, I would mention that in Bengal we feel this class of legislation 
very deeply. It was only yesterday that my Honourable friend, who 
has brought forward this motion, deplored certain inter-provincial feelings 
which were aroused. I can only tell Government that it is this class of 
legislation which rouses the strongest inter-provincial feeling. We in 
Bengal unfortunately have got more to feel in that way than any other 
province. We have got this wheat duty, we are presumably, going to have 
a salt duty, we have a corrugated iron sheet duty and we are not allowed 
to touch our own money in the way of the jute export tax. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 

Are you the only people who use corrugated iron, etc.? 

C 2 
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Mr. G. Morgan: Yes, practically so. \Ye are the largest users of 
corrugated iron. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir : And are you the only people who eat wheat 
in India ? 


Mr. G. Morgan: I am only saying that we use wheat and we have 
got to pay more for it than it is necessary. Who else uses it has nothing 
to do with me; they can speak for themselves. We certainly feel that 
this export duty should now be taken off. And I can find nothing to 
justify the continuation of this duty. A great stress was made in 1931 
that if tliGre was no surplus, and there was a hardship on the consumer, 
there was no justification for this tax. With all due deference to my 
Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, the points which lie has put 
forward for the continuation of his tax do not weigh with me. I. there- 
fore, oppose the motion. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, I rise to support 
the motion of the Honourable the Commerce Member. He has, in a few 
minutes ’ speech, quite well explained that the agriculturists are in a bad 
plight and that until and unless this duty on foreign wheat is maintained, 
the prices are likely to go down very materially which will affect the agri- 
culturist in meeting his liabilities. And I personally think that he will 
not be able to pay even the Government dues like land revenue and water 
rates until and unless we come to his rescue as w T e have done during the 
lust two years. As far as figures are concerned, my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Ziimddm, will give you enough for your consumption ; I can tell just a 
few bare facts. 1 have had recently occasion to go round different centres 
in mv constituency which is purely agricultural and is about 2/50 miles 
in length and InO miles in breadth. In many parts of it people do not 
get as the price of their total produce, even }th of what they have to pay 
to Government ns land revenue, I mean the part from which my Honour- 
able friend, Captain Lai Chand, comes. We have been reading recently 
regarding a famine in Hissar and the adjoining portions thereof where 
Government had to spend many lakhs of rupees during the present year 1o 
provide ihc people with the necessary help so that they may continue their 
farming and their occupation of agriculture, and providing them with 
fodder for their cattle, and by giving better facilities regarding water, and 
sot on. T personally have experience of three districts where I own land, 
and get farming done. They are far distant from each other and in 
different parts of the Punjab. Tn two of them, my experience, during 
the last throe years, has been that I have to pay the major portion of the 
land revenue and water rates from my own pockets and I do not get 
enough from (he land to pay even the land revenue and the water rates. 
These districts are Hissar and Shalipur. Tn Hissar it is due mostly to 
less produce and in Shalipur to very high water rates and land revenue. 
Tn (lie Central Punjab, where T come from. i.r.. Ferozopur, there n’so 
it is due (o this duty on the importation of wheat which has brought 
(he level of prices to something barely enough to bring us an income at the 
rate at which wheat is sold when we market our produce to meet Gov- 
ernment liabilities. The indebtedness in agricultural areas has, T think, 
gone up about two or three times than what it was before, because all 
their personal needs are to be provided for by incurring debts. Govern- 
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ment are very stiff in collecting tlieir land revenue and water rates. 
They put people in jail if they do not pay within a specified period and so 
what the agriculturist does is that, as soon as he reaps the harvest, he 
takes it to the market and sells it to pay Government dues. 

An Honourable Member: What about their gold? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: 1 do not know wherefrom my Honour- 
able friend, the Finance Member, gets the idea that so much gold is 
lying with the -agricultural people. At least from my personal experience 
I claim to know it much more than the Finance Member, because, in 
his official position, he does not get any opportunity of acquainting him- 
self with the condition of the masses. I am perfectly sure, Sir, that 
there is no gold left — what to say of the poor people — even with the 
middle classes. There may be gold and perhaps platinum and 
diamonds with rny Honourable friends, millowners from Bombay or 
Calcutta, or perhaps with the city bankers, but, as far as the peasants 
are concerned, I do not feel any doubt in my mind, having come in con- 
tact witli them during the last three years so intimately, that there is 
absolutely no reserve of gold at the present moment left with them. 
They have all pawned it with the money-lender and the money-lender 
in turn has sent it to Calcutta and Calcutta has sent it to Bombay for 
export to foreign countries and all the gold which found place in other 
countries as exported gold from India is what is called the distress gold. 
So, T think that it is highly essential that in these present times we 
should come to the rescue of the peasant at the proper moment and 
do not lead him to any acts of desperation. We have known, Sir, that 
the King has made Lords and he can still make them, but the peasantry 
once destroyed can never be made. India being mostly an agricultural 
country and agriculture being its greatest means of providing food to the 
peasantry to live on, it is necessary much more, even than the key in- 
dustries as they are called in other countries, that it should receive ade- 
quate protection, and if we do not help them now, then the people will 
give up agriculture altogether. Industries are still in their infancy and, 
if we do not help agriculture, we will be in another financial plight. 
England, which is highly industrialist, feels that by giving up agriculture 
she made a mistake ns will he found from the Land and the Nation 
schemes of Mr. Lloyd George. India, whose industries are still in 

infancy, still in an unfinished stage, cannot afford herself to give up agri- 
culture at the present moment in any case, and we must do oven more 
than what the Government suggest at the moment, if we can, by way 
of increasing the rate of duty, because we must now provide the pea- 
sant not only with enough resources, bv way of marketing his grain, to 
pay the Governmental duties, but for himself also, he having incurred 
heavy debts which he has been unable to pay due to the lowering of 
prices of his produce, his credit is absolutely finished. He cannot get 
money from the money-lender, because he has not been able to pay 

interest on it for the last three or four years. He cannot get money 
from the co-operative banks, because their resources are depleted and the 
Provincial Governments are not in a position to advance money to the co- 
operative' banks at present due to their own financial plight. So, the 

agriculturist has nowhere to go to meet his dire necessities of life, what 

to say, of entering into luxury. Therefore, I would request the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member, if he could see his way, to accede to the 
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reasonable amendment of my Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh,, 
which I hope he will move in due course. But in any case, I would press 
on the Honourable Members of this House not to be misled by the views 
put forward by Mr. Morgan and accept his amendment. I think if we 
accept Mr. Morgan's amendment, we will ruin the agriculturist altogether. 
The only course open to us would be when we and the Government aro 
agreed in helping the agriculturists to support the motion of my Honour- 
able friend, the Commerce Member. With these few remarks, Sir, 
I commend the Bill for the acceptance of the House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, 1 thank Mr. Morgan for his kindness in bringing for- 
ward for the first time the interest of the consumers. Whenever he spoke 
on previous occasions, he brought forward the interest of industries and 
the interest of commerce, but today I am glad that he has changed his 
mind and he lias brought forward the case of a poor consumer like myself, 
so that we may get wheat rather cheap. As in the case of the textile and 
other industries, so in the case of wheat we should take the broader interest, 
tlmt is, the interest of the agriculturists who form more than 80 per cent, 
of ihc ] opulation. It is an admitted fact, — Mr. Morgan knows it — that 
prices of tlie agricultural products have gone down to a larger extent than the 
prices of the finished articles. S’r, it is an established fact, and the 
Honourable Sir George Schuster has also emphasised, at the Ottawa Con- 
ference and, again, on the floor of this House, that the price level of these 
agricultural products has gone down very low and it is the root cause of 
many troubles that arc before us, and it is very desirable that the price 
level ought to be raised and then stabilised at a higher level. Now, T 
would ask the Honourable the Finance Member what steps he proposes 
to take to raise the prices of agricultural products? Here is one step that 
is definitely proposed by my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, 
i.e. , by putting this wheat duty we are going at least to stop cheap wheat 
from other countries coming to India and the price level which is already 
low will not get lower still. This Bill, which is now before us, though 
indispensable and necessary for raising the price level, is not sufficient. 
We want something more and that thing is very desirable to be done. In 
this connection Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan gave notice of a Resolution. The 
Resolution runs as follows : 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint n 
Committee to investigate and report on : 

(a) the measures to be adopted to raise the price level of wheat in harvest tirno 

so that agriculturists may bo benefited by it, 

(b) the manner of maintaining fair proportion between the price of wheat at harvest- 

time and the prico of wheat at other time? of the year, 

(c) the method to be adopted for lowering the cost of production. 

(d) the facilities of movement of wheat- from Upper India to ports and to non- 

wheat growing regions.*’ 

Now, this Resolution unfortunately could not be discussed on the floor 
Of the House as it was unfortunately placed far below the list. But I 
hope the Government would take action for raising the price level of the 
agricultural products, and, though the passing of the Bill is a necessary 
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condit on for raising the price level, I am afraid it is not sufficient. We 
want some action in order to raise and stabilise price level. My friend, 
Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, says that the price of the wheat at the harvest 
time is much higher than the price of it at other times of the year. In 
the case of the United Provinces it was 23 seers per rupee at the harvest 
time. Now, it is 12 seers per rupee. Now, in the case of Lyallpur, my 
friend, Sardar Sant Singh, will quote figures and there also prices were 
raised os soon as the harvest sales were over. What is the reason of this 
great divergence in the price level at two times of the year? Here also 
my Honourable friend, Sirdar Harbans Singh, said that it is due to two 
considerations : one is that the agriculturists are compelled to sell their 
products ai-, whatever price they can fetch in order to pay the land revenue, 
and the second is that they have also to pay to the local bankers on 
account of the interest charges and to pay off the loan which they took 
for the purchase of seeds. For the purpose of meeting immediate pay- 
ment, agriculturists practically had to sell their wheat at any price that 
merchants were willing to offer. He lives for the rest of the year by borrow- 
ing. There is no doubt that, on account of these borrowing difficulties, 
many persons have parted with the small saving which they had in the 
1 pm s h a P e of gold ornaments. My Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, has given the total amount of gold exported from this 
country, but he is not prepared to admit that the amount which has been 
drawn for export has mostly been drawn from places which depend entirely 
upon agricultural income. I think it is very desirable to take a census 
about the provinces from which the gold has been drawn for export purposes 
and T believe that gold has been mostly drawn from the provinces which 
really depend to a large extent upon the agricultural products and they 
had to sell it in order to pay the land revenue and to meet the ordinary 
requirements of their daily life. 

Now, coming to stabilisation of price level, at all times of the year, 
we should have facilities of movement. The freight from one place to 
another is very heavy, and the local tradesmen practically control the 
entire market. They purchase the wheat at harvest time at" very low 
prices, as the agriculturists have to part with their wheat in order to pay 
land revenue; and, ns soon as the whole of the commodity has been pur- 
chased, the local tradesmen practically demand whatever they can, and 
the only possible check is the free movement of wheat, from place to place. 
So, unless the Railway Board comes forward and reduces the freight for 
easy movement from one place to another, it will be exceedingly difficult to 
keep up the price level at different times of the year in the same district. 
Tn this connection may I just draw attention to the suggestion about the 
economic survey in particular districts? I think if we take economic 
statistics in selected areas — say a place like Lyallpur in the Punjab which 
is the centre of the wheat growing districts, and a small place in the 
United Provinces like F.tawah and calculate exactly the amount of wheat 
that is grown there,, the amount of consumption in that particular district 
and the movement from place to place within the district itself and 
between one district and other districts, — if these statistics are collected 
even for two districts, one in the Punjab and one in thp United Provinces, 
then we may be able to draw a fair inference as to the steps we might- to 
take in order to stabilise prices at different! times of the year. This T com- 
mend to mv friend, Mr. Morgan, the benefactor of the consumers, and I 
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would be very pleased if I could purchase wheat at uniform prices at all 
times- of the year. At present what happens is this: that the agriculturists 
are not benefited by the higher price level at other times of tho year, but 
only the local tradesmen are benefited by it. In old days when India was 
exporting wheat to an appreciable extent, the prices at harvest time were 
determined by the export purchasers. In old days, that is, in pre-war 
days, India contributed 7'7 per cent, of the entire export trade. But 
now tho share of India in the export is practically infinitesimal. She has 
ceased to be an exporting country so far as wheat is concerned, and the 
reasons arc not far to seek; because we find from the figures given out, 
that the price of Indian wheat m London is Iis. 2-11-2 per maund, and 
the price of Argentine wheat is Rs. 2-6-5 a maund and of Russian wheat 
Rs. 2-4-1 a maund. While we were discussing the Ottawa Agreement, I 
pointed cut on that occasion that the preference of 2s. which we have 
already got is really no good to us, because even with this preference it 
is impossible for India, to compete in the world market or to capture it to 
any appreciable extent. In order to capture the world market, we should 
be selling wheat in Lyallpur at 28^ seers to a rupee, which is really im- 
possible for any agriculturist to sell with any chance of profit. India no 
doubts is an agricultural country, but the method of agriculture here is 
very different from the method adopted in other countries. In the first 
place we have got a very large population, and, if we begin to use machin- 
ery, then a large number of these village workmen will go out of employ- 
ment; and they will have no work to do. Therefore the introduction of. 
machinery is not really an unmixed blessing as far as India is concerned. 
The second iliing is that tho land here is divided into such small holdings 
that it is impossible to use machinery with any great advantage or economy. 
It is the experience of a large number of the zamindars, that I know of, 
that whenever they attempted to open farms and to introduce machinery 
recommended by the Agricultural Department, they became bankrupt and 
I would like to bo told of any instance to the contrary, where a landlord, 
by using tho so-called improved methods of the Agricultural Department, 
made any profit. The reasons are not far to seek. The Agricultural De- 
partment carries on these experiments not under economic conditions. They 
are really concerned with only one thing and that is with showing good 
crops and good seeds, but they are not concerned about the cost: that 
thing is left out of consideration. Another thing is that the machinery 
is such that it cannot be repaired by the local carpenter or blacksmith 
because, in the case of the ordinary implements, the local carpenters can 
always repair them, whereas, in the case of the machinery imported from 
Europe, it is impossible for these men to repair them. I remember a very 
good story : one of the officers of the Agricultural Department went to a 
landlord and asked him to introduce improved forms of machinery; and 
he replied as follows: first of all come and teach our carpenters how to 
repair the machinery and, afterwards, we will consider whether we should 
introduce it or not. The moment the officer heard this reply, he said that 
it was a hopeless task and that landlord at least was no good to him. This 
is the case of the Agricultural Department; I think they are committing 
two sins: in the first place, they are wasting large sums of public money 
collected from poor tax-payers, and the second sin they are committing is 
that they are trying to teach certain methods of agriculture which are 
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most unsuited to the Indian condition* and thus ruin them. If we are 
to follow those methods rather than our own methods of agriculture, it 
is impossible for us to compete on economic conditions with the countries 
which have got large fields and expensive manual labour and which must 
necessarily depend upon the use of machinery ; and we, who have to support 
our own people in the shape of employment of labour, who have not got 
very large amount of lands in one particular place, it is impossible for us 
to compete with them. Therefore, I think the idea will have to be given 
up for ever, or at least for. the time being, that India could export wheat 
and be able to regain the position she once acquired before other countries 
came into the field. 


Coming to export, I find that at one time — we exported 12,071 tons 
of wheat in 1929-30: 190,505 tons in the following year: and 20,215 in 
1931-32: and this year, during the last ten months, wc could only export 

1,990 tons. That is all that we could export, and I think the chances for 

exports in the near future are very remote. 

Coming to imports, I find that we had been importing very large 
q.iiiiititica of wheat before the Import Duty Act came into operation. Our 
import in the year 1929-30 was 307,030 tons, in the following year it was 
332,031 tons and next year it came down lo 111,269 tons, and, during the 
last ten months, we have not imported even one grain of wheat into 

India, and l am told, — I have not got the figures before me, — that we 

have imported a small quantity in the months of February and March this 
year, hut even this small quantity is really not necessary for us, because 
we have get more wheat than we can possibly consume. My friend, 
Mr. Morgan, has stated that the probable estimate of production in the 
coming year is nine million tons. Our average is million. At present 
the people are not growing wheat, because there is no market for it. We 
can grow as much as 10£ million tons, but assuming nine million tons to 
be the probable estimate of our production, our consumption is only about 
S\ million Ions. I do not agree with the figure given by Mr. Morgan when 
he gave nine million tons. I think if he will take the figures for the last 
few years, he will find that nowadays people are consuming slightly more 
wheat than they did before as there was no market for it and they did not 
Mant to wasle it. We have at present more wheat than we could possibly 
consume, and, therefore, it is very desirable that the first step we should 
take in order to raise the price level, in order to save the agriculturists 
from ruin, is that we should stop the import of wheat altogether, and if 
the import is beginning to come in from the month of February, as my 
distinguished friend says, then there is every justification to raise the 
import duty instead of lowering it. This step, as I said, is very necessary, 
but that alone is not sufficient. We have to take other steps as well in 
order to find a market for our wheat in different parts of India, and also 
to stabilise the price levels at different times of the year. A thorough 
enquiry on the lines suggested by Sir ZuJfaqar AJi Khan is essential to meet 
the situation. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 

Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (Th© Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Sardar Sant Singh: During yesterday’s discussion on the Cotton 
Textile Industry (Protection) Bill, my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, 
and my other friends from Bengal complained that th e Punjab had become 
one of the favourites of Government along with Bombay and that the 
Government had been bestowing more attention on the Punjab and Bombay 
than on any other province. This was the first time that I heard of the 
Punjab having become a favourite of the Government of India. As a 
matter of fact, our complaint has all dong been that the Punjab agri- 
culturist has not received that attention from the Government which he 
has a right to expect. My own view is that the poor agriculturist belonging 
as he does to that section of the people which is least vocal in its demand 
or in expressing its grievances is neglected whilst vocal interests, both 
industrial and commercial, have big organisations behind them with the 
result that the press, the platform and tin’s House listens to them mort 
than to the poor 'agriculturist. Even today during the course of the 
debate on this measure I find that the press gallery is almost vacant, the 
visitors’ gallery is deserted and this House is so very thin .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. 11. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
•Honourable Member should not make any reference to the press galler\ 
or to the visitors’ gallery at all. 

Sardar Sant Singh: 1 beg to withdraw that remark, Sir. The reasoi 
is that the poor agriculturist is less voeal in his demand and in asking 
for the redress of his grievances. 

In the ecosomic sphere of a country, Sir, agriculture occupies a liigt 
place. It will be admitted on all sides that the prosperity of the agri 
eulturists leads to the prosperity of all interests. There can be no belle 
illustration of this fact than what we have been witnessing during t.h; 
last three or four years. The trade depression which has come on tin 
country began with the distress of the agriculturist, and it continued, i< 
continuing and will probably continue till the agriculturist is protected frori 
adverse influences and brought to a higher level of life than he is at preser. 
enjoying. By referring to the statistics we find that, so far as wheat i: 
concerned, 50,000 tons of wheat were imported in India in the year 1927-28 
This figure went up ten times — it became 500,000 tons in 1928-29. Ij 
1929-30, it fell to 350,000 tons, but still seven times the. import of 1927-28 
I have not got the figures for 1930-81, but the imports for that year too wi 1 
be found to be somewhere near that figure. It is difficult to understate 
in a country like India which mainly depends upon agriculture why agri 
cultural produce should be imported from outside. Ly allpur, the towi 
to which I have the honour to belong, is known to be the granary of th 
Punjab, it io the chief wheat producing single district in the whole of India 
Probably it may have to yield its place to certain districts in Sind wi'ei 
ihe Sukkur Barrage scheme is in full working order. I remember durmi 
one of those years wheat was actually imported in the Lyallpur mandi 
We saw Australian wheat being sold iii the Lyallpur market. It was tbei 
high time that Government should have taken steps to check the menac 
that faced the agriculturist. But Government took no notice of thi 
menace for a long time. Even on the 11th February, 1931, when a quest* oi 
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was put regarding the grant of protection for Indian wheat from the 
Australian wheat competition, the repiy that was given was that an import 
duty on wheat would not affect the cultivator. Later on we find that- an 
import duty of Rs. two per cwt. was levied upon the import of wheat from 
Australia with the result that the wheats imports appreciably fell during the 
time that the Wheat Import Duty Act has been in force. A reference to* 
the Sea-Borne Trade and Navigation of British India for January, 1983, 
page 47, will show that while wheat was imported to the extent of 26,105 
tons in the month of January, 1931, it was not imported at all in the 
month of January, 1932, and also none in the month of January, 1933. 
Similarly, the import of wheat in the ton months from 1st April to 31st 
January in 1930-31 was 1,24,293 tons; in 1931-32, it was 1,11,269; and in 
1932-33, it was nil. So, to say that the import duty has not affected the 
import of Australian wheat into India is not correct. In the same period 
we find that the export of wheat during these ten months of 1930-31 w«& 
1,95,262 tons, i n 1931-32, it was 19,650, and in 1932-33, it fell to 1,990 
tons. That is to say, during these years, the export trade in wheat almost 
vanished, while import w'as stopped on account of this import duty, with 
the result that the prices that were prevailing at the time when this wheat 
import duty came into force went up from something like Rs. 1-12-0 per 
inaund to about Rs. 2-6-0 per maimd iu the early days and it touched the 
high level of Us. 3-4-0 per maimd. As soon as it touches this 
level of Rs. 3-4-0, at once came the threat of import from Australia 
into the port towns of India, with the result that the price level stood 
somewhere near Rs. 3-2-0. Of course I am quoting prices of the Lyallpur 
Mandi for wheat. Later on, it fell again and, on the 18th March, ths 
price stood at Rs. 2-14-0 per maund. The quotation for the months of 
June and July,, when the agriculturist markets hi s produce, is Rs. 2-7-0. 

Now,, these prices fell, because there were reported lo be certain 
bargains with the mills in the port towns and that affected the market 
immediately. There is another factor which i s acting in reducing the 
price level and that is the uncertainty of the quantity of wheat that will 
be produced in Sind. This is the iirsfc year that wheat has boeji sown 
and probably they will harvest it vary soon and this uncertain factor is 
affecting the price level at Lyallpur. We have to see that the highest 
price level which this import duty can maintain is Rs. 3-4-0 per maund 
m India. No sooner the price begins to rise higher, the threat of Australian 
competition keeps the prices down. We have to consider whether this 
rate of wheat meets the cost of production of the agriculturist. What is 
the margin of profit left to him. The House is aware that during the last 
three years not only the Government of the Punjab but also the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces and probably other provinces too had to 
remit a part of the land revenue so that the cultivator may be able to 
meet the Government demand from tlic produce of land. But the culti- 
vator was unable to meet the Government demands from the produce oi 
his land. The result was that h e had to sell his ornaments, hi s reserves, 
and even his utensils to pay up land revenue. Today we find that the 
agriculturist is in a very deplorable sun to. If I had been told a few years 
back that a rich district like Lyallpur w T rn- going to be so adversely affected 
by the low level of prices, I w r ould have laughed at such a false prophet, 
but I now behold the spectable that the lyallpur agriculturist cannot 
afford to travel by train. They have not money enough to pay the railway 
fare to come to the Lyallpur town, and famine conditions are setiing in 
ui a place which was once a prosperous colony. Not only the agriculturists* 
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credit has been affected by the low level of prices. As I said in the begin- 
ning of my speech, the prosperity of the agriculturist is the prosperity of 
all the other interests in India. It has affected the other interests hs well. 
Trade and commerce and mills are suffering and in consequence the 
^Government commercial departments, such as the Railways and Posts 
are suffering. Even the coal industry, though it may be a far cry from 
the Punjab to Bengal, will bo affected if steps are not taken to increase 
the purchasing power of the agriculturist. At present he is merely exist- 
ing and if the advice that comes from Bengal is accepted by the Govern- 
rnent, I fail to understand how the Government are going to run their 
normal administration. There are two ways bv which the cost of pro- 
duction can be reduced. One way is to reduce the Government demand. 
Land revenue has still to be paid in rupees. Irrigation charges have still 
to be paid in rupees. The interest on the debts of the agriculturist lias 
got to be paid in rupees and so is rent to the landlord. 

Mr, 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): What about 
-the speculative middleman? 

SaTdar Sant Singh: I shall just come to that. The value of the rupee 
dias appreciated a good deal with the result that prices hav e gone down 
and the agriculturist is unable to meet these demands. The Government 
arc, of course, at liberty to listen to and act upon the advice so disinterest- 
edly tendered by our Bengal friends. We will make no complaint. But 
Government will have to revise the whole system of land revenue and 
irrigation charges and reduce them -ippreeiably. We, in the Punjab, 
wdll welcome such a course. We wdl certainly like the administration 
to be less expensive, which result bound to follow with lesser receipts 
from agriculturists. But if it be rot possible to follow this course and 
extend relief to the agriculturist by reducing the cost of production, the 
only feasible alternative is to raise the price level. That other course 
is a common course which has been adopted throughout the world to 
meet the present depression in prices. There is no reason why it shouhl 
not be done in the case of the Indian agriculturist. Now, my friend asks: 
‘‘What about the profits of the middleman ?" No doubt it is a very 
relevant question and a very serious question. I am at one with him 
that middleman's profits require to be brought down to the minimum. 
But the question is, liow should it be dene. The agriculturist has got. 
no reserve behind him, with the result that., in order to meet the Govern 
mont demand in cash, he must convert his produce to cash. As he has 
no reserve to fall back upon, the profits must go to the middlemen. If 
the condition of the agriculturist is improved and he is permitted to have 
some reserve, he will be in a position to store bis produce for some time 
till the prices rise, thus eliminating, to some extent, the middleman's 
profits. 

An objection has been raised that by introducing this measure the 
Interests of the consumer are being sacrificed for the sake of the agri- 
culturist. T would respectfully ask such critics a simple question: “Who 
are these consumers whose interests you are trying to protect ?” In the 
present case, producers are mainly the consumers of wheat. Eighty-five 
per cent of the population is engaged in agriculture, they are the chief 
consumers of this article. Surely, Sir, you do not want to sacrifice the 
Interests of 85 per cent for the sake of the remaining 15 per cent who are 
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living in towns or who are dependent upon other activities like trade, 
commerce and industry. As a matter of fact, the consumer and the 
producer in this case are one and the same body. The interests of the 
consumer are th© same as the interests of the producer. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Raj&hahi Divisions: Non-Muham-. 
madan Rural): In the Punjab. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Everywhere, Sir. Either the agriculturist produces 
wheat or any other commodity which is eatable. 

An Honourable Member: What about the paddy? 

Sardar Sant Singh: As regards the paddy, or any other such commodity, 

I will welcome any measure, if you can devise one, which aims at securing 
the protection of their interests. If you seek protection for those 
interests .... 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: We do require Government to help us to raise the 
price level of paddy and jute, — but the Government are sleeping; they are 
not helping us. They are anxious merely to help you in Northern India! 

Sardar Sant Singh: In order, Sir, to safeguard the interests of the 
15 per cent of the population, I would not sacrifice the interests of 85 
per cent producers of primary products. The remedy suggested by my 
friend that this Bill should not bo passed iff not the right sort of remedy. 
What they should insist upon is the reduction of the railway freight. 
What is the railway freight? Wheat is being sold at about Rs. 2-14-0 
at Lyallpur? The railway freight from Lyallpur to Karachi is about 

II annas, — that is to say, 25 per cent, of the selling price of wheat. Well, 
that is too high a proportion. Similarly, the railway freight from Lyallpur 
to Calcutta comes to something like Rs. 1-2-10. That means that the 
percentage of the freight to the selling price of wheat is verv high. If the 
consumer wants any relief, he should turn his attention towards th T s 
aspect of the case, namely, that, the mihvay freight should be reduced so 
that the distribution of wheat in the consuming circles may be cheaper 
and more uniform. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : Who will pay for the 
railway losses? 

Sardar Sant Singh: As regards the railway losses, well, I am not an 
(‘Xpert in that branch, but I, as a layman, can suggest this, that so many 
wagons are uselessly lying in side tracks. It will not be a bad business for 
the Railway Department if they are fully employed in the distribution of 
foodstuffs to the different parts of the country, so that if the freight rales 
are reduced, probably the railway will be amply compensated by larger 
returns. Sir, recently some railway employees visited Lyallpur and wanted 
the advice of merchants as to how to increase the profits of the railways. 
They were asked how it was that when the railways used to charge 0-6-9 
freight for the Punjab wheat from Lyallpur to Karachi, they were 
making huge profits, while when the Railway raised the rate to 0-11-0, the 
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Railway is running at a loss. Sir, it is for the Railway Department 
.to examine the figures and to find out whether the reduction of the railway 
freight, especially on foodstuffs, will do good both to the country as well 
as to the railways or not. Sir, I was submitting to this House one fact 
lor their consideration and that was whether this price of wheat at or near 
about Rs. 8 leaves any margin of profit for the agriculturist in the Punjab. 
Recently 1 made some calculations as to the return agriculturists get for 
their labour on land. I will particularly invite the attention of my friend, 
Mr. Joslii, the indefatigable advocate of industrial labour in order to 
awaken his interest in agricultural labour. If the wheat be sold for 2-3-0 
per maurul, then, after meeting Government demands, the margin left 
for the cultivator is one pice per head per day for labour. This high 
wage is left when allowance for clothes and other necessities of life is 
restricted to one turban, one shirt and one pair of trousers alone. (/I Voice . 
“Per day, or per month?”) This scale of allowance for clothes is for six 
months. May I ask, Sir, is it a living wage for any human being? Let 
us be a little more generous as my Honourable friend, Mr. Josbi, can 
afford for the wage-earners. We can only be doing some . justice to the 
cultivator if we make ail effort to raise the price level to at least Rs. 3-0-0 
per maund in order to leave some bare subsistence for the family engaged 
in agriculture. This was the reason which prompted me to propose tlie 
enhancement of duty to Rs. 2-8-0. I want that the minimum price of 
wheat should range somewhere between Rs. 3-6-0 or Rs. 3-7-0. But 1 
understand that rny request for sanction of His Excellency has not been 
acceded to and, therefore, I shall not be able to move that amendment. 
However, I submit that the present Bill requires to be passed, and I support 
this Bill in the interests of my constituency. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): Sir, I rise to oppose this Bill. Coining as I do from a Calcutta 
constituency, 1 cannot but oppose the continuance of the import duty on 
wheat any longer. It will he in the memory of many of the Honourable 
Members that at the commencement of 1930-31, the total Indian wheat 
crop was estimated at between 10 to 11 million tons. At the beginning 
of 1931, it was given out in some quarters, I should now say, interested 
quarters, that the surplus stock of wheat in India, amounted to one million 
tons. It was also held out by those people that it was essential that that 
surplus stock should find a market in the very interests , of the wheat - 
growers of the Punjab and Upper India. Such was the propaganda over 
that imaginary surplus that, although people interested in the industry 
held otherwise, bv reason of the price-position then prevailing, all con- 
trary opinions were hushed, and in spite of the arguments put forward 
by those who were en"a* T ed in the flour-milliner hvhistrv in Bengal and the 
lower provinces, and although there were no precise data to go upon, this 
Assembly, with a view to checking the coming of foreign wheat, introduced, 
for the first time in 3931, a dutv of 77s. 2 per o\it.. on imported wheat from 
Australia, because such a supply had then proved a veritable rival of the 
Punjab produce bv reason of the former’s cheapness and plentiful supplv 
in the Calcutta market. Mom or less for a similar reason that dutv was 
continued in 3932, although Sir George Rainy, the then Commerce Mem- 
ber, opined, while continuing that duty, that, a smaller duty — a dutv of 
Re. 1 per cwt. — would meet the purpos? this year, the original rate, vir.. 
Rs. 2, is proposed to be continued also this year by this Bill. 
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\Vhatever may have been the effect of the duty on the consumers in 
the upper provinces, the result thereof has been quite disappointing to 
jus in the lower provinces. Although wheat may not be the principal item 
of food with the masses in those places, yet when we take into account the 
large number of upcountry people, who have either migrated into the 
lower provinces for either business, or living or service, or have made 
them their permanent home, I cannot but feel sure that we ha/e 
done them here a- great wrong by becoming a party to the imposition of 
the duty. Sir, whatever may he the price upcountry, wheat-flour is 
selling at 7 to 7J seers a rupee in the Calcutta market, where 67 per 
cent, of the population is non-Bengalee and wheat-consuming. You can 
now easily understand what that uneconomical rate for such a staple-food 
as flour means for the general run of consumers in Calcutta and neigh- 
bouring places. , 

The wheat import duty of 1 93 1 was imposed primarily to ease the 
3 pm situation of the Punjab wheat, especially of the so-called sur- 
plus stock in the teeth of opposition from and on behalf of 
people, who were being helped by a plentiful supply of wheat from abroad. 
Sir, I am not aware what effect the duty really had on the mythical 
surplus, but what I do find from experience is that, as a result of the 
duty, the Punjab surplus stock, instead of affording any relief by its 
cheapness to the Bengal consumers, has become more and more restrict- 
ed and costly so far as its supply to Bengal is concerned. Of late, the 
restricted supply of the Punjab wheat has actually compelled us to live 
upon almost the famine price in Bengal. Such p state of things has come 
about, because the importers of Australian wheat, which was being landed 
in sufficient quantities in the Calcutta port, for th e consumption of the people 
of Bengal and the neighbouring provinces and which was sold compara- 
tively cheaper, felt a great discouragement in the import duty and 
gradually restricted their requisition from abroad. The result of this has 
been that, whilst wheat from abroad has stopped coming, the Punjab 
■supply has evidently failed to meet the demand of Bengal adequately, it 
may he for deterrent freight charges from the Punjab to Calcutta, with 
the consequence that the price of wheat there is kept above world -parity 
and has been selling dearer and dearer every day. Whether it is due to 
cornering or entire wiping off of the mythical surplus -stock is more than 
I can divine. 

Sir, if the purpose of the duty is to raise a revenue, that is quite 
another matter. But if the real purpose thereof is to protect the indigen- 
ous production with a view to creating for it a ready market, the purpose 
has been well served. But what has been gain to a few only is loss to a 
great many, as a large section of consumers has been very hard hit by 
the rise in the price. Sir, when the earning capacity of the general run 
of the people in Bengal has gone down so low by reason of our primary 
products, rice and jute, failing to find any market anywhere — when the gen- 
eral economic condition of the whole province is deteriorating from day io 
day on account of commodity prices getting lower and lower — there is 
absolutely no justification for ns to allow such a pressure of a duty 
to burden the consumers any longer. 

Wider considerations than the above should also weigh with us in 
this connection. The stoppage of wheat from abroad has not only 
prejudically affected our Customs revenue, but has also affected our jute 
trade, as there is no more demand for Bengal jute baes by Australia. It 
is for all these considerations that I strongly oppose the proposal for a 
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further- cpntinuance of the import, Jjuty on wheat and wqulct urge upbi 
all my friends from Bengal, .Bihar and Orissa to .make common, cause 
with me. * '■ ' V 

" ■ ■' ? 1 t ■ . . ' , : y.$ _ • ... 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas; Sir, it seems, .age cannot, withjer nor custom stale 
the .infinite Variety of the ways of my Honourable friends sitting on the 
Treasury Benches. When, two years ago, iLe wheat import duty was 
brought on for the first time, we hud then an elaborate apologia from the 
?then Commerce Member, Sir George llainy. The reason which was then 
put forward was that there was a huge surplus of wheat stocks in Northern 
India, and that it was essential to secure the home market for such 
stocks. Today, Sir, we hear a different tale from the present Commerce 
Member^ , What- became of this huge surplus we do not know. Whether 
the surplus was a myth or not, that, again, is a matter on which different 
people have different views. But the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhorc 
assured us itoday that the justification for the present Bill extending the 
duration of the duty lies in the fact that there is no surplus in the Punjab 
and that the estimated yield of this year is likely just to be equal to 
the demand. The position, therefore, comes to this. If there is a sur- 
plus, you must have to levy a duty. 

Mr. Lajichand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Is that 
what the Honourable the Commerce Member said? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir; it was not. 

. Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: Sir, 1 am sorrv 1 did not correctly apprehend my 
Honourable fvieml. But, I believe he will not challenge me if I state 
that according to him there is nut likely to be any available surplus this 
year. That statement is quite enough for my purposes. The position 
comes to this, as f was saying. If there is a surplus, there must be a 
duty. If there is to be no surplus, (here must yet be the duty. We are 
left wondering if the time will at all come when the duty will be taken 
off. My friend, the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore, iu the course of his 
remarks referred to certain safeguards which were there in the present 
Act, safeguards for the consumers. He referred, T believe, to section f> 
of the Act. which authorises the Governor General either to remove the 
duty altogether or to reduce it, if in his opinion circumstances came into 
existence which justified such action. T should like to know if the Gov- 
ernment made any inquiries since the did v was imposed to find out 
whether there had been any change in the circumstances which would 
justify some reduction of the duty, if not the total removal of it. Sir, 
the figures which the Honourable the Coimm rce Member gave, — I am 
Sorry I could not take down all of them as he gave them, — but they show 
that" things have not remained stationary. There have been fluctuations; 
there have been upward tendencies and then' have been downward ten- 
dencies. Dq, T understand, Sir, that there never arose any occasion when 
the Government might have lightened the burden to some extent on the 
consumer? Then, Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member has not. 
been good enough to explain to us how it is that the conditions today 
are just the same as they were in the year 1931 when this duty was 
imposed for the first time. It is not necessary for me to remind him 
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what his predecessor had said. A duty on foodstuffs .represented a depar- 
ture from an accepted policy of the Government'. Such a duty could 
be iifipbsed and its continuance could be supported only if there were 
exceptional circumstances, and it could be maintained only as long as 
such exceptional Circumstances existed. Sir, I ask, where are the facts 
from which we may judge whether there has or lias not been a change 
in the position today since 1991? That is a most material consideration, 
and I venture to submit with all deference that the position today is 
not what it was two years ago. My friends representing the Punjab and 
Upper India interests bewailed in moving terms the lot of the poor agri- 
cidturistl I believe there is not a single Member in this House, whether 
oh this side or on the other, whose sympathies do not go out to the 
agriculturist in his dire distress in these days of economic depression. 
But, Sir, the agriculturist of one province is just as muph entitled to the 
consideration of Honourable Members of this House as the agriculturist 
of another. There is no reason why you should rob Peter to nay Papl. 
My friends refer to conditions in the Punjab. What about Bengal, I 
ask? Is the consumer there in a much stronger position today than he 
was two years ago? Is his purchasing power greater? Is his power of 
resistance higher? Can he find means to pay for his necessities of life 
more than the agriculturist in other parts of India? Sir, I do not wish 
to excite interTprovincial animosities, but at the same time when the 
matter has been referred to, it is just as well that I place a few facts to 
show how the different provinces compare with one another, — not all 
the provinces of India, but I will take the Punjab and Bengal. Sir, if 
you take the value of total production of the principal crops in Bengal 
and in the Punjab, you find that the percentage of decrease from 1928-29' 
to 1981-32 is 54-1 per cent, in Bengal, whereas the percentage for the 
Punjab is 51*2. Summarising the position, I find in the “Review of 
Certain Main Items of Foreign Trade during 1932”, which was circulated 
along with the Budget papers, this is what is stated : 

“ It will be seen that ’■ the largest decrease in the agricultural income occurs in the case 
if Bengal and amounts to over 54 per cent, in 1931-32 as compared with 1928-29. Sineo 
ehe close of tho agricultural year 1932,. the prices of jute havo fallen still further and the 
percentage decrease would bo oven greater than these figures show. Burma shows a decline 
almost as great as Bengal and this is chiefly due to the disastrous fall in rice prices. ” 

Then, referring to the Punjab, it says: 

“ In the case of the Punjab the fall is a little over 51 per cent. ” 

So, Sir, I submit that the condition of the agriculturist in BengAl 
deserves as much, sympathy from my HQnourable friends here as that of 
the agriculturist in the Punjab. 

Dr. Zi&uddin Ahmad: How can we help you 7 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: My friend asks how he can help me. At any 
rate he can help me by agreeing to the abolition of this duty and agreeing 
to the abolition of the additional duty on salt. I will just read another 
sentence: 

“As the bulk of the population in India lives on agriculture, this has a vory important 
bearing on the purchasing power and the economic welfare of India as a whole. ” 

That is the position : and I venture to say that this import duty on 
wheat has seriously contributed to the economic decline^ of Bengal, and 
it has put a burden on the consumer in Bengal heavier than he can 

* 
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sustain in these days of depression with his earning power reduced to 
disastrous limits. Sir, we have got to consider to what extent really wo 
are helping the agriculturist in the Punjab bv' means of this duty. When 
this duty was imposed, it was claimed that there was a huge and sub- 
stantial surplus in the Punjab. But it was pointed out by me and others 
at the time that if you wanted to give real relief to the producer there, 
you should have to find some means for the outlet of this surplus; in other 
words, you have got to make it easy for this quantity to be exported 
abroad to other countries as far as possible. Because, after all., the con- 
sumption in the home market would only cover a very small proportion 
of these stocks which were then supposed to be lying in the Punjab. 
But no. action was taken by Government in that direction. If. it is a 
. question of reducing the railway freights, the Commerce Member who 
happens also to be the Railway Member would at once jump up and say 
that they cannot afford to lose their railway revenue, and that must bo 
maintained. 

the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, may I bring it to the notice of 
my Honourable friend that railway freights were reduced? 

Mr. C. 0. Biswas: I was going to sav, and I did say on that occasion 
also, that railway freights were reduced to some extent. But that was 
not enough: it did not help in the movement of these crops to the extent 
one would desire. My grievance is that Government are not prepared to 
sacrifice their railway revenue to the extent to which they should, if they 
really want to help the agriculturists. It is had policy as it is bad econo- 
mics to trv to help the agriculturist of one province at the expense of 
the agriculturist of another: and that is the position I maintain. Sir, 
the effect of this duty has been that it has net only kept the price of 
wheat in India above world parity, but it has kept it above its fair 
economic level in India. I have not got all the details here, but I think 
I am not far wrong in saying that as an effect of the duty the prices of 
Lvallpur wheat have gone up nearly 100 per cent, as compard with the 
prices before the duty was imposed. 

This is the statement I have in hand which gives the prices of Lyallpur 
wheat as follows : 


15th Juno . . . . . . ... . 1 10 0 

16th July . . . . . . . . . 18 0 

30 h July . . 1 14 0 

13th August ........ 1 14 6 

1932. 

2nd June . . . . . . . . 236 

23rd Juno . . . . . . . . 230 

7th July . . . . . . . . 2 8 0 

28th July 290 

18th August ........ 2 12 9 

16th, September ........ 2 15 3 

22nd September ........ 300 

6th October ........ 310 

27th October 3 0 0 

10th November ........ 2 14 6 

*1 24t,h Novomber . . . . . . 3 0 0 

8th December . . . • . . . .. . 2 15 0 

f; 29th December 3 3 0 
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5th January ........ 316 

12th January 3 19 

19th January . . . ; 336- 

These figures are taken from the Indian Trade Journal . Judging from 
these figures, I believe it is fairlv clear that the price of Ly allpur wheat 
has risen by nearly 100 per cent, since July, 1981. Now, that is the 
position, Sir. If that is so, I ask, if the prices have not risen sufficiently; 
high to justify your taking off the duty. Sir, you will find, when the Bill 
was moved by Sir George Rainy, that he pointed out that the object was 
to make the duty effective ; in other words, to ensure as the result of the 
duty that the prices would rise, and when prices had attained a particular 
level, then of course the time was ripe to consider whether the burden 
could not be rendered lighter. I submit that having regard to the actual 
figures which price levels have reached, the time has come when Govern- 
ment should seriously consider whether or not they should lighten the 
consumer's burden. I will just read to you one sentence from Sir George 
Rainy’s speech : 

M The other point I should like to explain now is about clauso 4 . It is obvious that 
once the surplus is absorbed and the duty becomes fully effective in raising the prices 
of wheat, then a question must arise which Government are bound to consider as to whether 
a duty as heavy as the duty which this Hill sooks to impose would not bo too severe upon 
the consumer. That is a point that will have to be considered. Now, if we know 
accurately what the surplus of wheat in Northern India is today, and if we could estimate 
accurately what the consumption of wheat was likely to he, then with those precise data 
before us, wo might have beer able to adjust the amount of the duty so as to avoid the 
need for any special provision ” — 

— but as I have pointed out, again in bis own words — 

“ but as wc cannot got these data, — and there are no moans by which wo can get them 
— it seemed necessary to take power foi the Governor General in Council to reduco the 

duty if necessary, if it appoarod that the duty was becoming a serious burden 

upon the consumer. ” 

Sir, my case is that the time lias now come when these conditions have 
come into existence that we should seriously consider the question of 
lowering the duty, if not repealing it altogether. Last year, when Sir 
George Rainy was moving the extension of the Act for another year, he 
had definitely thrown out a suggestion that the duty might possibly be 
reduced to Re. 1 per cwt. instead of Rs. 2 per ewt. I might just as well 
place that passage before you : 

4 4 Infixing the amount of the duty at Rs. 2 per cwt. last year, Government proceeded 
on the basis that it must be at such a level that there could be no doubt that, so far as 
securing the market for the Indian producer was concerned, it would be fully effccti^. 
It has fulfilled that object and I am not prepared to say that conditions may not bo such 
during the coming year that a smaller duty— a duty of one rupee per cwt., for example, 
as recommended by my Honourable friend— would not bo fully effective. ” 

I expected that the Government themselves would propose in this Bill 
a duty of Re. 1 and not Rs. 2. Unfortunately, that docs not appear to be 
the case, and, therefore, there is nothing left for us except to voice once 
more our protest against this policy of penalising the consumer and the 
consuming provinces in the interests of vocal groups. My friend, Sardar 
Sant Singh said that the agriculturist was not vocal, and, therefore, he 
was down trodden. Sir, I hope he was speaking for the agriculturist and 
' „ *■. v- D 2 
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not fdr the speculator. If that is not so. am I to understand that the 
vocal groups here are groups of speculators? I will not ftake - that view. 
On the other hand, I will prefer to believe , that my friends here are 
speaking on behalf of the agriculturists. Sir, I oppose this Bill. 

i • . ... . ' 

OHTawab 'Major -Malik Talib Mfchdi 'Khan (North Punjab : Muhammadan) : 
Sir, as I understand, the position is that this import duty is not to bo 
levied for removing the surplus from this place to another, but to give 
relief to the poor person who has got some stock to sell. From that point 
of view we must look at the problem and see whether it is justified or not. 
The zemindar at the present moment is badly off. The productive power 
of his land has been reduced and he has got no capital to improve his soil 
or method of cultivation. His means of transportation in a rural area are, 
if anything, very poor, and the railway freights, although they have been 
recently reduced, are still high as compared with steamer charges and do 
pot give hini adequate relief. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 

Chetty) vacated the Chair which was occupied by Sir Abdur Rahim.] 

Moreover, he has to pay the Government demand. He has been doing 
his best to meet it by selling off his jewellery, his cattle, and everything 
he has, but he did not fail in his duty. It is argued that as lie has met 
this demand, why should he grumble of his poverty. Well, I may liken 
his condition to that of a person who has got a slight rise of temperature, 
say, 99°. He can move about, and do his ordinary business. It will carry 
him on for, say, a couple of years, or three or four, but eventually his life 
will be in danger. The zamindar’s power of resistance is gone, and I fear 
that he has reached thei stage of the proverbial last straw to break his 
back. I live in a village and know his method of work. I find that he 
has taken to keep more cattle at the sacrifice of his crops. Why? 
Because he finds that by selling ghee and other such stuff he can make 
both ends meet. Ghee is a commodity which readily changes hands at 
the local market and he can raise some money by it. But wheat, cotton 
and other valuable crops are exported and we want some relief for him 
where his exportable stock is concerned. I must point out that this relief, 
namely, the imposition of import duty is not enough to put him on his 
legs; and I would request my friends from Bengal that they should not 
grudge, it. We are ready and more than ready to come to their help if 
they come with any proposal which ameliorates the condition of our 
brothers in Bengal;' but we should not fight among ourselves. Let us 
nave this import duty until we come to better times. Propose something 
and we will be failing in our duty if we do not help. With these remarks. 
I support the motion of the Honourable the Member for Commerce. 

' Sir Mtihammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I was not at all surprised to find my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Morgan, opposing the motion on this Bill, because we know 
it very well that the Europeans 'iti Tndia are here not only to help their 
own. brethren in England, but also their cousins and nephews : 
Australia. .(Laughter.) But I am really surprised at the attitude taken 
by vefy friends from Bengal. The other day we saw them trying to snatch 
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the beggar’s bowl from the hands of the Bombay millowners (ItffeHup- 
tion)-^I say tryirig-^-they had npt the ; courage; to ; do so, they could not do 
it. — and now I find that the Bhooha Bengali as we call it in our colloquial 
language— rt'he. hungry Bengali .• : . : ^ • 

Mtt. Amar Natti Dutt: I protest against such insulting epithets directed 
against my race. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: There is no disrespect meant: this is a ; term 
for favouritism: 1 assure my brother that the phrase Bhooha Bengali, 
which we generally use, does not convey anything derogatory to the people 
of Bengal. I find that they have joined tlieir heads together* and want : to 
pounce upon the wheat crop of Northern India like locusts. (InterTiiptiori.) 
I concede that the import duty which is imposed on the foreign wheat is 
not sufficient to raise the price of wheat in this country. But it* has 
certainly helped to keep it where it was before. There is ; a tendency 
towards the raising of prices and, at any rate, on account of this duty the 
price of wheat, in Northern India, has not gone down still more. This is 
how this duty has helped us. We know that wheat is considered as . a 
standard o £ price for all sorts of crop, at least in Northern India. If the 
price of wheat rises, the price of other crops also rises, while if the price 
of wheat falls, the prices of other agricultural products also fall . ... . 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Jiural): 
Wheat has risen, but the price of paddy has not risen; that is the trouble. 

Hir Muhammad Yakub: That is my friend’s misfortune if the price of ' 
paddy lias not risen. If Government impose or can help paddy prices by 
imposing any other duty, I think we from Northern India will not grudge 
it: we will not oppose such a Bill. We are ready to help and to protect 
the agriculturist in India as much as we can. In fact Bengal is not the 
only place where they grow paddy. In my own province, the United 
Provinces, we also grow paddy to a very large extent, and 1 may add that 
the paddy which we grow in the U. P. is much better and much superior 
in quality to the rice you get in Bengal. Therefore, I am not in" any way 
opposed to any protection being given to paddy. What I wanted to say 
is that if this small duty, which helps the keeping of the price o X wheat 
a little higher than it was two years ago, is removed, it will create a great 
trouble in the United Provinces and in the Punjab. Before this duty was 
levied, we knew that the price of wheat in certain parts of the Punjab was 
two rupees a maund, and the cultivator could not recover even to the 
extent of the labour which he had to spend from the produce of his field. 
It was impossible for him to pay anything to his landlord and for the land- 
lord to pay anything to the Government. Now, what the cultivators general- 
ly do, in Northern India, is that they utilise their wheat crop, and sugar cane 
crop, for paying the dues of the landlord, while, for the sake of their own 
consumption, they keep the other produce of their fields, for instance,, bajra 
and maize and gram and all these things. So I say that the price of wheat 
is the standard of price for all kinds of agricultural produce, and if this 
slight duty which is imposed is taken away, not only the price of wheat, 
but the price of all agricultural products in Northern India will fall down 
arid it is difficult to see what Would he the result of it. Mv fi*ien,d. 
M*,* Biswas*. haa jiaid apmething abjOjulthei I all in the price 
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jute in Bengal and Burma. I sincerely sympathise with my friends and 
I repeat what I have said, that any measure which is brought forward in 
this House to help these products. 1 think we will heartily support it: but 
really I cannot understand that, by removing this wheat duty, the price 
of paddy or jute in Bengal would riso in any way. I consider this course 
of action adopted by my friends from Bengal is like the policy of the dog 
in the manger. If they cannot get anything themselves, they think that 
the people in Northern India should also starve. Then the other thing 
is this : that Bengal is not really a province where wheat is consumed by the 
inhabitants of that province. We know that in Bengal the chief article of 
food is rice and fish. This is the staple food of the people of Bengal. 
If they want to abolish the duty on wheat, it is not because they want 
wheat for their own consumption, but because they want to import cheap 
wheat from Australia in order to put it in their mills and to export it to 
Northern Tndia at a high price. This is all that they want. It is not in 
order to help the poor people of Bengal that this objection has been raised, 
but it is in order to help the millowners of Bengal that this plea has been 
put forward. I do not think, Sir, I need take any more time of the House, 
because there arc so many Members who are anxious to speak on this 
Bill, and, with these remarks, I support the motion before the House. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Mr. Chairman. .1 should like 
to examine this Bill from three points of view; first whether in principle it 
is wrong to levy an import duty on foodstuffs, secondly, whether the duty 
suggested is on the one hand excessive or on the other hand very much under 
what is required for the purpose in view: and, thirdly, whether there is any 
particular interest, province or group of people who are specifically and 
prejudicially affected by the measure proposed. Let me take the first 
question, whether it is proper in a. country like India to levy an import 
duty on foodstuffs. There has been a great deal said about the policy of 
taxing food stuffs, and those who have a. memory of the riots that took 
place in England over such duties are often found to suggest that it is 
wrong to tax foodstuffs. This afternoon we had my friend, Mr. Biswas, 
from Bengal, repeating the same argument that foodstuffs should not be 
tax£d. Now, the considerations that applv to England and countries simi- 
larly situated are entirely different from the considerations which ought to 
apply to a country like Indio . 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: I pointed out that that was Government’s own policy. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: In Great Britain foodstuffs 
have to come from outside. The country cannot produce in sufficient 
quantity all the food that is required for that country, and. therefore, a tax- 
ation on the foodstuffs, by way of an import duty, necessarily means penalis- 
ing the consumer. In India, on the other hand, wo are in a position to pro 
duce as much as is required for internal consul notion ..... 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Not wheat. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: In wheat itself we are able to 
produce all that is necessary. If my friends from Bengal would care to 
look into the records, they would find that it was not many years ago that 
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we were exporting a very large surplus. In 1925, we exported a surplus of 
over one million tons. We produce on an average between nine and ten 
million tons, and as the wheat growing area is expanding year after year, 
particularly in the United Provinces, not taking into account the Sukkur 
Barrage scheme which is going to taring a large acreage of wheat cultivation 
into existence, 1 say that for a long time to come, India will be in a position 
to produce all the wheat that will be required by her growing and increasing 
population. Therefore, if that fundamental is established that India can 
produce all her requirements for internal consumption, then the theoretical 
objection about levying a tax on foodstuffs by way of import duty disappears 
altogether. That is my first proposition, Mr. Chairman. 


Then, again, the question arises whether the import duty that was levied 
in 1931 and which has continued during the last two years is sufficient in 
itself. My friend, Sardar Sant Singh, suggests that it should be increased, 
and other Honourable Members from the Punjab like my friend, Mr. Brar, 
suggest the same thing, taut 1 think that, if they had examined the trade 
statistics, they w r ould have found that they were making suggestions which 
were absolutely unnecessary. As a result of the imposition of the duty, 
barring what the Honourable tho Commerce Member lias said about what 
lias happened during the last four or five w r eeks, we have not been able to 
import even Its. 200 worth of wheat during the last 10 months of the year 
in 1932. The import for the ten months of the year 1932-33 comes to a 
few T rupees, Mr. Chairman. It has been absolutely stopped. On the other 
hand, my friend, Mr. Morgan, w'ants to reduce the import duty that has 
been levied. What is the purpose of levying this duty? It is not either 
to raise the internal prices or to prevent mere dumping into the country. I 
think my friends have essentially misconceived the purpose of this Bill. The 
real purpose of this Bill is to find a market for the wheat produced internally, 
to make it consumable in the country. While w T e are not in a position to 
regain our external market owing to world conditions, wc want to preserve 
at least the internal markets for the internal production. Therefore, Sir, 
there is no purpose in lowering the duty in such a way as to induce imports 
to come in. though perhaps at less prices than now'. What I mean to suggest 
is, if the purpose of this Bill is to enable the United Provinces wheat and 
the Punjab wheat to bo consumed elsewhere in the country, then "it stands 
to reason that your import duty must he such that it can effectively prevent 
the coming into the country of any other wheat. That has been achieved 
by this Bill. From the ] oint of view of my friend, Sardar Sant Singh, I 
say there is no need to increase the duty, because none has come, during the 
last ten months of the year, and from the point of view of my friend, Mr. 
Morgan, I say that the lowering of the duty defeats the very purpose of 
the Bill, because the purpose of the Bill is to prevent external wheat com- 
ing into this country. Therefore, T think I should stand for the position 
which has been taken up by the Government and which has been vindicated 
for the last 28 months of trade conditions by actual experience and, therefore, 
is good for the country as a whole. 

Let. me now come to my friends from Bengal. I wish to point out to 
them in tho first place that they have been making a great grievance of the 
fact that their consumers are specially affected. Let me point out to them, 
particularly to my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, that this is a new taste they have 
developed for Australian wheat. They were not consuming Australian wheat 
before; they were consuming internal wheat to the extent that they could. 
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VeW little wheat they consufne: v ‘ ' ‘ ’ **■ 


Diwan Bahadur A. Rannaswaml Mudaliar: Only within the last few 

y6ars when some enterprising merchant iri Calcutta got’ into touch with 
another enterprising producer in Australia and began to import Australian- 
wheat into Bengal, my friends from Bengal acquired a taste for Australian 
wheat. I do not want to do them injustice; and I want to tell them what 
Bengal was consuming during the last few years . . . 


Sir Muhammad Yakub: They were consuming mostly coal. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: In 1923, the total quantity 
of. wheat imported into India from all countries was about 19,000 tons 
roughly. In 1924, it was 12, OCX) tons; in 1925, it was 4,000 tons. Then, 
from 1926, comes a crescendo of increasing quantities of wheat imported 
into this country. In 1924-25, the 12, OCX) tons of wheat, and the 4,000 tons 
imported into the country came from Iraq, and not from Australia, 
and the share of Bengal in these two years was eight tons, which 
was consumed by my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, in the year 1924, and two tons 
in 1925. These were the quantities consumed by Bengal in two successive 
years. Then came the era of Australian import into Calcutta. In 1926, the 
total quantity imported into this country from all countries and mainly from 
the Commonwealth of Australia was 85, OCX) tons, of which Bengal consumed 
16;000 tons. In 1927, it was 40.000 of which Bengal consumed 35,000 
tons. In 1928, it was 69,000, of which Bengal consumed 25,000; and in 
1*929, it was 561,000 tons, of which Bengal consumed 343,000 tons. In 
1930, it was 357,000 tons, of which Bengal consumed 186,000. Then came 
the process of gradual reduction as the import duty was levied. What is 
the inference that I draw from that? Not that Bengal is suffering because 
this import duty has been levied, but that a particular vested interest estab- 
lished in Calcutta or near-abouts which was interested in importing 
Australian wheat into this country has had to close its business. Tt is not 
that the Bengal people suffer on account of the import duty. It is not that 
my Honourable friends have a special grievance with reference to this 
matter. It is only that a few vested interests, the grinders of wheat and 
the 'producers of flour have suffered. I admit that frankly. I remember 
two years ago the anxiety which my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, showed over this Bill, because men who had entered into forward 
contracts would have been seriously affected if the original Bill had been 
passed. We sympathised with that position. We made exceptions with 
reference to certain forward contracts. We relieved the millowners who, 
without knowing that the duty was to be levied, had entered into such 
forward contracts. If you come forward with a grievance of that sort, we 
should be the first to sympathise with that grievance and do everything 
possible to relieve you of that grievance. But today that is not the posi- 
tion. Why do you w T ant to take to western Autralian wheat, why do you 
want, to import a commodity which. you can produce in this country? 

, ; Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi: I do not want to pay Bs. four a maund for buying 
your wheat when I can get that wheat at Bs. 2-9-0 a maund m Calcutta.. 

Diwah Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I will come to that point. I 
cffti* undHrstarid 1 riiy Hotiouiteble frien&’a objection with.’ reference tb salt. 
TRojp h&v'e accustomed themselves tothat particular lririftof Salt/ T do* not 
promise*- them mf support h&i ‘ the Bill strifes 5 Otf dav 1 aftSf thknom^ 
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(Laughter), but I say J can understand th^ir difficulty. But with. preference 
to wheat, it seems to me, it is the same thing practically whether it is 
Indian wheat or. Australian wheat, and before your palate is, so developed 
that you want Australian wheat and not Indian wheat, I would request you 
to stop that tendency, and to take tp Indian wheat and be good patriots aa 
you have always been. 

Mr. G-. Morgan: It is the price wc want. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Now, let us take the price. 
My Honourable friend said that on an average 8 4 per cent, of wheat 
came into this country. He was rather shaky about his arithmetic. If 
you take the figures, you will find that except in l ha year 1925 when 
about five per cent, of wheat came into this country and in the year 1919 . 
when about four per cent, of wheat came into this country, the average 
for the last twelve years has been somewhere between one and two per 
cent, of the total production 

Mr. G. Morgan: I did not mean that. I said if the total maximum 
consumption of the mills in Karachi and Bombay and Calcutta was 
Australian wheat only, it would represent about 4' 3 per cent of nine million 
tons of production in India. 

Dlwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: And that is exactly what 
I am controverting. I am talcing the total figure's and not the figures for 
Bengal. I said the total imports of wheat in the year 1924 was 12.000 
tons. If I take the production of the country at about 10 millions, the 
ratio is *12 per cent. In 1925, it was 4,000, it is 04 per cent. In 192ft;- 
it was 85,000 out of 10 million tons, which is *35 per cent. It is only in 
1925, as I said, that, it was five per cent. ; in the following year, it was 
8*5 per cent.; in 1931, it was 2*32 per cent., and, in 1932, it was I’ll 
per cent. My Honourable friend may be perfectly certain that those are 
the correct percentages of the wheat that has come in. If I am right on 
that theory, and I can have the arbitration of my Honourable friend, Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, for the purpose, if necessary (Laughter) — if I am correct 
on that basis, I ask my Honourable friend whether lie seriously thinks 
as a business man that two per cent, import into this country is going lo ; 
have any vital effect on the prices or the price level of the whole quantity 
that is produced in this country? If you can import about 250, 000 tons 
of wheat, and it is the average normal import during the last ten years,* 
may I ask my Honourable friend how he expects that that 250,000 tontf 
will have any appreciable effect in settling the price level of ten million! 
tons of wheat produced in this country ? 

Mr. G. Morgan: Did I say that? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Therefore it comes to this. 
If it cannot, have any effect on the price level of ten million tons, then 
the price level is automatically adjusted by internal conditions, and by 
the necessity for consumption in various parts of the country, and; there- 
fore, the imported quantity haB.no effect. What will have an. effect is 
an unrestricted import whiqh may go up to one or twq million* tons, whicij 
Will destroy tie .whple of tlje agricultural population of tips country* And; 
if VPy Honourable friends from: Bengal, seriously want that to happen, ..if- 
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they want that about two to three million tons of Australian and Canadian 
wheat should be imported into this country, so that agriculture may go 
out of existence, they have only to put forward that proposal and ask 
this House to consider how far that is reasonable. I was coming to the 
question of the real trouble with reference to these things. I said that 
during the last few years, before at least the slump began, we were able 
to export a good quantity of wheat, on an average at least 500,000 tom-, 
and sometimes we reached the peak figure of over a million tons. Wo 
were exporting lar,ge quantities to the United Kingdom. 1 was expecting 
the Honourable the Commerce Member to tell us why that export has 
been stopped, and, as I expected, in his speech he said that the price 
level in England was such that it was impossible for Indian wlie'at to be 
sold there. I should like to know further what the price in Australia is 
and how far shipping companies are responsible for the low cost at which 
this can be sold in England and other places. These are considerations 
which must weigh with us in finding out what are the real remedies that 
should be/ applied by the wheat producer, the rice producer or producer of 
any other raw material to find a sale in other countries. Yesterday in 
another debate 1 said that the salvation of the country lie's in selling our 
raw products outside, in finding a market for our home commodities in 
foreign countries and neither the wheat price level nor the price level of 
any other commodity will go up unless we are able to capture foreign 
markets. I was very much interested in the remark that my Honourable 
friend, the Commerce Member, made that he was considering this question 
and had some proposals in view which he would elaborate at a later stage. 
I do not know what those proposals arc, but the problem with reference 
to all raw products in this country, whether it is wheat, or whether it is 
cotton, is the problem of finding external markets for those commodities. 
I do not know in how many places wc have Trade Commissioners aud 
what duties they have to perform and how they keep in touch with foreign 
markets and find a market for our commodifies. Those are directions 
in which, in addition to the Bill which the Commerce Member has 
introduced for some slight protection to this commodity, I should expect 
the Government to move so that as much for wheat as for other products 
we may be able to find external markets. From what I have said it will 
be clear that I am unable to support on the one hand Sardar Sant Singh's 
amendment to increase the duty even if he had been permitted by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, and I do not see why he should not have been 
permitted bv His Excellency so that the common sense of the House may 
assert itself on questions like this, and on the other hand I am unable to 
accept the amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, which will 
destroy the very purpose of this Bill. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, coming as I do from Sind, I feel that 
it is necessary for me to intervene in this debate. Sind is a wheat 
growing country and you all know that a big barrage lias been built in 
Sind on the great Sind river. That barrage has been built with the main 
object of increasing the cultivation of wheat and cotton in Sind. This 
undertaking has cost 21 croros of rupees and the question before me is a 
question, in that connection, of the interests of both the producer and the 
consumer. I think Sind will satisfy the claims and the demands of 
both the producer and the consumer. The consumer must be a little 
patient and the producer must be helped in the first instance. In Sind, 
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at present the condition of the producer is pitiable. He has got to pay 
heavy assessment and, after this barrage, the assessment is likely to be 
increased. The producer, therefore, is already in straitened circumstances, 
and he wants help to be given. And if encouragement in the shape of. 
tariffs and other facilities in freights is not given to the producer, 1 have 

4pm no doubt that the barrage will fail. Therefore, it is very neces- 
sary that I should look at this question from that point of view. 
Now, much of the waste land has been used for the growing of wheat with 
the help of the perennial canals and it is, therefore, expected that there will 
be a large produce from the Sind Barrage areas and it is very necessary to 
see that there is a market for that produce. Unless there is a market, there 
will be a surplus and there will be dumping and the producer will go to 
the wall. At present what the producer requires is that some protection 
should be given to him. Even at present there is some excess production 
in Sind, but after the barrage has fructified, there will be keen internal 
competition between the Punjab and Sind and, by that competition, the 
result will be that the consumer will certainly <get a lower price. There- 
fore, if you are protecting the producer, you are protecting the consuimr 
too and you have only to wait and see. At present some figures have 
been quoted by the Honourable the Commerce Member which go to show 
that there is a change in the price of wheat and, after this large quantity 
of wheat is produced in Sind, it will certainly be a great factor in reducing 
the price for the consumer. 

Tor the last two or three days we have been discussing questions in 
such a way that I feel sorry. We had the import duty on salt and the 
import duty on textiles and we have now the wheat protection duty, and 
I’ see that a fight, which usually takes place between this side of the House 
and the Treasury Benches has now started amongst ourselves. It is really 
a regrettable feature. I see that Bengal wants to have the whole advantage 
to themselves. There was a time when Bengal was considered to have 
a sense of patriotism and even now we take it to be so; but I am sorry 
to hear from Bengal that, because some of their brethren in other parts 
of India are being benefited, they come forward and object to that benefit 
being enjoyed by no Bengalees. In this connection I am reminded of a 
story of two friends. They were very intimate friends. They went to 
school and had to sit for a certain examination. One passed and' the other 
did not. The one who failed said: “I don’t mind my failure. I am not 
sorry for it but why should the other pass? I am only sorry that my 
friend passed**. It is something like that which we have here. That is 
the vicious lesson which Bengal has now learnt. These are times wheii 
we should help each other. They claim that they suffer a great disadvant- 
age. This I do not admit. I think it is only an exaggeration. If they 
want our help, we are ready to give them in every legitimate manner. 
So far as the present situation is concerned, Bengal should think of increas- 
ing the growth of wheat in their country, but if they are not able to do 
so, they should ask for protection for jute and other products which require 
some support. To say that the present import duty should not be imposed is 
wholly wrong. With regard to this import duty, it is quite plain that 
wheat in Australia and other countries is so abundantly grown that without 
this duty it could be introduced into this country in such large quantities 
that the market here cannot possibly compel e with them. It is for such 
reasons that wc find. surpluses of wheat in India. Otherwise we could export 
our wheat and it can have a market outside, in which case we will not 
require this import duty as a tariff wall, but the point is that when there is no 
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nitfrket (kkiide and no protedliidn hptet, the Indiah produfe will Absolutely 
buffer. ^Therefore; I submit, 'that it is no use pasting ‘tin^e over this 
question/ ‘The Government have given protection after f ujil * cohsidieration 
and* I subrflit that I would be veiy : willing and happy toh&lp Government 
oh thife ifiotion. " r ‘ v *''• •’ t ; ' r '■ ' ' v 

It will be .* fair on my part to say that I do know that the flour mills 
of Karachi .have no market for their flour export. I have received a 
telegram from the Sind Flour. Mills and the Karachi Flour Mills and they 
tell me that, on account of the artificially high price of wheat, they are 
losing .all' their flour business. I am not going to repeat what has already 
been, said and so eloquently said by Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar with regard 
t.o the vested interests of other countries, but I must tell the people in 
Karachi that in the interests of the barrage they should wait and see how 
the barrage fructifies. They must wait and see if the barrage produces 
so much that they can have their own flour and send it outside. I was glad 
to hear the reference made by the Honourable the Commerce Member with 
regard to this question of the flour export when he said that he was con- 
sidering that question. I must, therefore, tell the owners of these mills 
at Karachi to wait to see what happens. With these words, I support this 
motion. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

Mr'. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, human memory is short, and the public 
man’s' memory is shorter still, particularly that of the Members of this 
Assembly. When this Bill was introduced in March, 1981, in this House, 
what did the Commerce Member say then? He said: “I move that the 
Bill to impose a temporary duty, etc., etc.” So a temporary duty was 
imposed on the importation of wheat, because at Lyallpur at that time 
they had no less than 10,469,000 tons of wheat unsold — and tl'ose figures 
have been supplied by the Government of Bengal, and I say this for the 
simple reason that it may not be said that they are my coal figures 
(Laughter) — 10,469,000 tons of wheat then at Lyallpur unsold, and the 
prices were still going down ! That was the reason why an import duty 
hAd to be imposed for getting that huge quantity sold. What was the 
position? How did the imposition of that duty help the selling of that 
Stock? 

Sir, the piice of Indian wheat at Lyallpur, when the duty was imposed 
in 1931, was just under two rupees o, maund. After the duty was imposed, 
the prices continued to fall and reached their lowest level of Rs. 1-8-0 a 
maund in July, 1931. Since then the price has risen and now it stands 
at about Rs. 3-3-6 a maund. That has been verified by the Honourable the 
Commerce Member. He said that the price on the 4th of March was 
Rs. 3-2-6 per maund. Well, Sir, the world prices of wheat are today at 
about the same figure as they were in 1931. What we say is this. Why 
should we in Bengal be penalized in order to support the wheat position 
in the Punjab? Sir, we can have wheat in Bengal and in the Calcutta 
p<>rt at Its. 2-9-0 a maund. What is the effect of this duty now? The 
effect of this duty is this, that we shall, have. to pay its. 4-4-0 to get the 
same whleaf which we can get at its. 2-9-6. . Even at Rs. 4-0-0 we cannot 
$et the Lyallpur wheat. I shall presently show that. Sirj the -pviee today 
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stands at Lyallpur at Rs. 3-3-6, or even taking the figure jAy' Honourable 
4w*4, $a?day $,aqt Singh, has obtained, today's price is, Rs.‘ 2^14-0, .. Add 
rtpfthftt -the freight o| Rs. 1-2-0 and t#e price comes up to Re. 4. Now, 
■flybys should w© payRs. 4 for the wheat that we can have in. Calcutta at 
Rs. 2*0*0? Where is the purification for putting th^t .duty on pow when 
the prices have gone up by about 150 per cent.? Sir, the price in 1981 
was about Rs. 1-8-0. That price has gone up to Rte. 3-6-6. Yet why 
should f that duty continue nqw? Why should we in Bengal have to buy 
wheat at Rs. 4 instead of at the price at which we can get wheat, which 
is very much lower? Why should we be penalized in Bengal? 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand (Nominated Non- 
Official): Why Bengal? Even the Lyallpur Bania who does not produce 
wheat is also penalized. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: But the Lyallpur Bania can get at the original 
price; he has not got to pay the railway freight. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: Well, if everybody 
thinks for himself, it will of course come to that. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Now, Sir, let us see what is the production of 
wheat in India. The production in 1928-29 was 85,91,000 tons. In 
1929-30, it was 104,69,000. These are not my coal figures. (Laughter.) 
In 1930-31, the production of wheat was Rs. 93,05,000 and, in 1031-32, 
90,26,000 tons. Very well, the wheat forecast for 1932-33 indicates that 
the crop will be smaller than 1931-32. because the forecast shows that the 
area is four per cent. Jess than that sown in 1931-32. Therefore, the prices 
will not only go up higher, but you have not got sufficient wheat in Indiu 
to meet the requirements. Now, Sir, the world prices of wheat today are 
at about the same figure as they were in 1931. But when this Bill was 
introduced, there was practically no demand at all for the Lyallpur wheat, 
and, therefore, Government wanted to stop the importation of wheat from 
Australia or anywhere else. Now, you have got a very fair price for Indian 
wheat. If so, why do you want to impose this duty which affects so 
adversely Bengal and Bengal alone. That is the reason why we do not 
want that this duty should bo continued. Sir, it must be borne -in mind 
that what the Commerce Member said when he introduced this Bill was 
that it was only a temporary measure, and that as soon as the prices would 
go up, they would discontinue the duty, and not only that; lie contemplated 
that very likely it might not be necessary to continue this Bill even for 
a year, and in fact that was the reason why he took the powers into his 
hand of reducing the rate whenever he found that that position had arrived. 

Sard&r Sant Singh: May I be excused for reminding my Honourable 
friend that of course if there were to be no import duty on wheat, then 
wheat might have to be used as coal and thus your coal would suffer. 
Then, wheat will be used as coal, as did happen in the United States 
market, and then your coal trade would suffer. 

Mr. A* H. Qhliznavi : When it comes to that, then you can come with 
vour beggar's bowl and then we can put , on a duty again. Sir, as my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Biswas, said, a duty of Rs. 2 per ton was imposed 
when tlie ; price was Rs. 2 a maund; that, was the rate at Lyallpur m 1931 
when this duty was imposed, The price today is Rs. 3-2-8 according to my 
friend^ the.. Commerce Member, .Why should itt not bo reduced, 
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if, however, the duty cannot be abolished, from Rs. 2 to at least one rup^e? 
What prevents you" from doing that? That will be more than sufficient, 
so far as the Punjab wheat is concerned, to give them protection. There- 
fore, Sir, as the Government are not willing to consider the reduction of 
the duty,' we in Bengal must oppose the Bill in toto. 

Some Honourable Members : I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. s. p. Mitra: Mr. President, I am not for helping Government in 
passing any legislation where the prices of necessaries of life are likely to 
. be increased and I should like to examine this particular piece cf legisla- 
, tion from that standpoint. 

The question has been thoroughly threshed out by my fnend, Mr. 
ltainaswami Mud&liar, who has given us figures, but I do not agree with 
his inferences. Firstly, he said that the condition of affairs here in India 
was different from the condition of affairs obtaining in England as regards 
taxes on foodstuffs. Ho said thjat if the country can be expected to 
produce its own foodstuffs, then the conditions are quite different from 
, those in England. But I think he forgot that in considering wnether a 
country can produce sufficient quantity of foodstuff, special attention 
should be paid to the cost at which it can he produced. It must be 
found out whether it is at all economical for a country to produce those 
nrlicles, before we can come to any conclusion on this issue. If 
strict logical conclusions are to be drawn of Mr. Mudaliars argument then 
all importation should be prohibited. 

1 know that the Government of India is not even guided by the 
generally accepted principle of having raw material, foodstuff or the 
machinery for industry, without any import duty. They do not accept 
even those universally accepted principles of economics. Speaking parti- 
cularly of wheat, we must see that if the consumers in this country can 
get it at an economic price, they should prefer their own wheat. Of 
course, 1 agree with my friend that, so far as Bengal is concerned, wheat 
is not our principal foodstuff. What I mean to say is that wheat is not 
the staple food of the Bengalees, but there are some classes even in 
Bengal who take wheat at least once a day and m y friend, Dr. Dalai, 
will perhaps advise that it has greater calorie value and, as such, 
it is a most substantial food and that, therefore, we should take 
more of it. I have full sympathy with my friends from the Punjab and 
the United Provinces as regards their claim for protection, but protection 
should not be given by raising the duty. That is not the only means by 
which they can provide Bengal with wheat from the Punjab or the United 
* Provinces. 

It has been argued by my friends that their complaint is more against 
the water rates and Government demands of revenue and even the high 
railway freight. If they could manage to get remedies in these matters, 
then they would not have made any demands for special protection against 
imported wheat. It seems that the Government of India have only one 
remedy for all evils. Whenever any protection is wanted either for an 
industry or for agriculture, their one panacea is to raise the import duty 
'if that is the only remedy known to the civilized world. Attempts a rr> 
being made throughout the world to raise the level of price of all com- 
modities and anybody who reads the daily press knows . that President 
- Roosevelt, as soon as he came to occupy his position, passed Ordinances 
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after Ordinances to raise the level of prices in the United States, of 
Amercia. I would like to make this point clear, because our colleagues on 
this side might think that when we oppose such legislation we are against 
their interests. We agree with them that steps should be taken not only 
by the Commerce Department, but by the Department of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Bajpai, so that the agriculturists may get throughout India -an 

economic price which may be sufficient at least to enable them to live 

upon agriculture. My friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, styled the 
Bengalees as Bhuka Bengalees. I agree with him and that is the reason 
why a hungry man cannot be sympathetic towards his brethren. My 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, said that wheat from Iraq 
and Australia had better taste for Bengalees. It is not the taste of the 
wheat, but the taste of the price that has attracted consumers in Bengal 
for the imported wheat. I think he should realise that the agriculturists 
are in such straitened circumstances that they cannot, afford to buy any« 
thing even the price of which is slightly greater than the normal rate. 
The price of wheat was Rs. 1-14-0 before the wheat duty; it is now 
Rs. 8-4-6 per maund. That is the reason why Bengalees prefer the 

imported wheat, — because it is cheaper, and not because they are un- 

patriotic. Many measures have been suggested by this House by which a 
serious attempt can be made to raise the price level of all commodities. I 
think Members after Members spoke against the exodus of gold and also 
explained how, by putting some embargo on gold, the price of precious 
metals might be lowered and, inversely with the price of precious metals, 
the price of all foodstuffs and other commodities would be raised. On 
this matter Government have no answer. They only rush in for an import 
duty whenever there is a question of protection , because it gives them 
some money and it also provides them with a field for some clashes 
between different groups and interests in this House. My friend, Sir 
Muhammad Yakub, seems to have now understood the European Group. 
But. I say that, it is Indians like Sir Muhammad Yakub who always help 
Government in carrying out measures which are mostly anti-national. ITe 
cannot complain of the European Group if for any reasons they find that, on 
this point their interests as well as th e interests of the consumers coincide. 
Sir, T would like to make it clear that we have no grievance against the 
wheat producing agricultural provinces. All that I wish to sa^ is that 
Government should take steps that they can get proper price for their 
produce. On behalj^f Bengal I would say that if the wheat producing 
provinces want the price level to be raised, let them alone pay for it, and 
unless some steps are taken for raising the price of our own foodgrains 
like paddy or large produce like jute, we cannot be a party in making the 
cost of production of the necessities of our people more costly. Wo know 
that any opposition here will not help us. W e have no Sir Fazl-i-Hussain 
to bring in legislation for the advantage of the Punjab or the United Pro- 
vinces, but. we think if our duty to place on record our views about the 
interests of the consumers in these matters. 

Mr. Muhammad 7amin Khan (As ra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, it has been suggested hv some Honourable Members that protection 
was given temporarily when the duty was imposed. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, said that Honourable Members in this Hous e have 
got short memory. I think it is true. He has got a short memory. He 
knows w'hat were the circumstances in which this protection was given; 
and he knows also what is the effect of this protection today in India. "We 
had thousands and thousands of people here starving: although they hod 
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.grain, they had no money. Why? Because they could only sell their 
^produce for such a small sum that they had to spend that money very 
.Soon and they could not get their requirements later on when the time 
,o*me for them to purchase their necessities of life. If a producer pro- 
duces wheat pt a cost of Rs. 8-2-0 per rnaund and he has td sell it at the 
rate of Rs. l-fbO per maund, then it can be very well judged hpw long this 
industry will continue in India. It this industry does not continue and if 
,.the people stop growing wheat, the effect will be that these millions of 
people who are living in the villages will be left without any work and 
.without any wages and they will have nothing to live upon. So it is in 
Ahe interest of the country as a whole. It is not a question of the 
Punjab or of the U. P. or of Bengal, but it is a question 
of India as a whole. If we take the question of India as 
a whole, we cannot tolerate the idea of having millions of 
people without work and starving in the villages. Therefore, 
it means that some kind of protection should be given so that their cost 
of production may be equal to the selling value. Their commodities must 
be sold in the market at the same price at which they produce it; and the 
cost of production will be the price of seed, th e cana] dues, land revenue 
and the wages of th e people who have to live from hand to mouth. At 
least we must give one meal a day to the field labourer. If that is to be 
done, the price must go up to something like Rs. 3-2-0 per rnaund every- 
where. When the question of protection for some industry comes up, my 
Honourable friends say. why should we import these cotton piece-goods 
from outside India? We must supply some labour and we must have 
these things produced here and not have dumping from Japan. That is 
quite right, but I should like to ask them, if that is the argument, will 
that be your argument also when it is the question of wheat on which you 
live, or will you import it for your consumption from Australia or 
Russia and other places? 

Then, the only point which remains is this, that if you cannot stop 
your wheat growing industry, if you have to bring it to some level, what 
is the level at which you have to bring it and in what manner? The 
answer is that we cannot tolerate, for the sako of a few people who have 
got mill industries in Bombay or Calcutta, and who want to import their 
wheat flour from outside India, the going down of this industry and the 
consequential fall in the price of every other codfchodity. That cannot 
be done in the interest of India. So we have to give this protection and 
it is this protection which is required and I think anything less than Rs. 2 
per hundred- weight will not be suitable. I should like that no wheat 
should bei imported into this country from outside India and that can only 
be done when the protection is so high that people who want to import 
wheat at Bombay or Calcutta find it disadvantageous to do so. We had 
a lengthy discussion on this question during the Ottawa debate in this 
House and it was brought to t tie notice of Honourable Members that we 
have got surplus wheat in the country ; we can grow surplus 
wheat in this country and there a likelihood of growing it to 
the extent of two million tons more. If there is a possibility of 
producing two million tons more, then some kind of temptation must he 
given to the poor agriculturist who is engaged in this industry rather than 
throwing, him away, so that he may only cultivate this wheat in places 
where it is full of irrigation and not elsewhere. With these words, I 
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think this Bill should be supported and I give f my full stij^port this 
jrtotiom ■■ ' ' - 1 

Several ttonot arable Members : The question may npw be pvrt. 

Mr. President (Thu Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukhenr Chetty); : 

I accept the closure. The question is that . the question be now put. , i ; 

The motion wfts adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Sir, this is one of those rare and 
happy occasions when a Government Member can relax somewhat and 
allow his battles to be fought by the opposition or some section of % 
That battle has been fought so effectively by Members on the opposite 
side who have supported this case that they have left me very little to 
answer. At the same time, Sir, it is very evident that the case which! 
put forward this morning was not clearly understood by certain Honourable 
Members in this House. Prom what fell from my Honourable friend* 
Mr. Biswas^ I think he entirely misunderstood the points which I was 
making when I put forward this Bill for consideration. Let. me re? 
capitulate them very shortly. 

I said firstly that there were two dominant factors in the wheat position 
of the world today, factors which were not in existence last year. Firstly 
I pointed out that, as far as information was available, there was a much 
larger exportable surplus in the exporting areas of the world today than 
there was last year. And, secondly I pointed out that the world price of 
wheat was far lower this year than it was last year. I also pointed out 
that prices here were far above world prices and I asked the House to* 
deduce from those conditions what seemed to me to be the inevitable 
result. I suggested, Sir, that in view of those conditions the inevitable 
result would be that foreign wheat would flood .the Indian market at a 
price which would be wholly unreinunerativo to the home producer if this 
import duty were removed or materially reduced. I submit, Sir, that 
that position has not been controverted by any Honourable Member in 
this House. I do not for a moment deny that the consumer will have 
to pay a little more by reason of this import duty than he would have had 
to pay had no such import duty existed. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I ask one question ? What was the" price of 
wheat just before this import duty was placed in 19B1 ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I will come to that presently, Sir. 1 
My point is really this that, having regard to prices which have prevailed 
for a large number of years, we are not asking the consumer today bv 
reason of this import duty to bear an unreasonable burden. In regard to 
a comparison of prices I shall quote figures over ten years, if the House 
will permit me, when we are considering the actual amendment for the 
reduction of the import duty. I would only point out to my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, that it is entirely unfair to compare the price today with 
what the price was two years ago when we were forced initially to take 
these measures. It was definitely in order to counteract those calamitous 
circumstances which had resulted in those abnormally low prices, that the 
present measures were initiated. 

Now, Sir, there are only one or two other questions which I think I 
need refer to at this time. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, found the 
panacea. for all these wheat afflictions in the lowering of railway jrates.. I 
*ill not any a panacea for all the evils; I will correct myself! At any 

B 
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rate he thought that our present trouble in regard to wheat could be very 
much reduced by lowering railway freights. Honourable Members must 
be aware that we have greatly reduced those freights. In fact we made 
an experiment last. year in reducing these freights to such -.a level for 
wheat that, within a few months, if my recollection serves me correctly, 
we lost something like sixteen lakhs of rupees on that one commodity 
alone. f . 

* Then, Sir, 'there) is one other point of very great importance to which 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai 1 , referred; He was per- 
fectly Tight when he said that the extension of the wheat producing areas 
in this country would ultimately solve the question of prices. I have no 
doubt, Sir, the time will come when, with the extension of those areas 
and the larger production of wheat in this country, the factor of internal 
competition will begin to operate in favour of the, consumer. I do not 
think, Sir, that at the moment I need say anything more. There are 
certain figures which I would like to give to the House and i propose to 
give them when dealing with the amendment for reduction. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The question is : 

41 That the Bill to extend the operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931, 
be taken into consideration. ” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The question is that clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: Sir without making any speech I move the amend- 
ment that stands in my name : 

“ That after clause 2 of the Bill, the following new clause be added : 

1 3. In section 2 of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931, for the words 4 Two rupees 
per hundred-weight * the words * one rupee per hundred-weight * shall be substituted’. ” 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I need only set myself two ques- 
tions to answer in this connection. The first is this. Has the existing 
duty really inflicted a harsh burden upon the* Calcutta consumer? Now. 
let me give to the House the figures, which I have collected over a period 
of ten years. The figures relate to the wholesale prices of wheat in 
Calcutta per maund. At the end of December, 1923, the price of wheat 
per maund was Rs. 5-2-0. 

In 1924, i‘t was Rs. 6 per maund. 

In 1925, it was Rs. 6-14-0 per maund. 

In 1926, it was Rs. 5-10-0 per maund. 

In 1927, it was Rs. 5-7-6 per maund. 

In 1928 (I have not the figures for December, but in September the 
price was Bs. 6-4-0 per maund). 

In 1929, the price was Rs. 5-12-0. 

In December, 1932, the price was Rs. 3-14-6. 

Now, Sir,, I have always admitted that due regard must be paid to 
.the fall in the general level of prices and also to the reduced purchasing 
j) 0 wer of the people. But I venture to submit that the import duty, 
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even at its present level, is not today imposing a harsh and unreasonable 
burden compared with the burden that has been borne in the years for 
which I have ventured to give figures to the House. 

The other question is whether we are giving the producer too high a 
price through this duty. Now, Sir, here again let me give to the House 
comparative figures over a number of years, ten years, of the prices of 
wheat at Lyallpur, f.o.r. These are the prices per maund. 

At the end of December, 1928, the price was Rs. 8-18-0. 

At the end of December, 1924, the price was Rs. 5-8-0. 

At the end of December, 1925, the price was Rs. 5-15-6. 

At the end of December, 1926, the price was Rs. 4-7-0. 

At the end of December, 1927, the price w r as Rs. 4-9-0. 

At the end of December, 1928, the price was Rs. 5-14-0. 

At the end of December, 1929, the price was Rs. 4-5-0. 

At the end of December, 1932, the price was Rs. 3-3-0. 

On these figures. Sir, I venture to submit that you cannot accuse us 
of securing for the producer of wheat an unreasonably high price. Those 
are the two questions which I set myself to answer and I hope, Sir, the 
House will agree that T have given a satisfactory reply to both. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chelty) : 
The question is : 

“ That after clause 2 of the Bill, the following new clause be added : 

* 3. In section 2 of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931, for the words * Two rupees 
per hundred- weight ’ the words ‘ one rupee per hundred- weight ’ shall be substituted \ *' 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The next amendment that stands in the name of Sardar Sant Singh seeks 
to increase the duty for which sanction of the Governor General is required, 
and the Chair understands that sanction has been refused. 

As regards the next amendment by Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, the 
same remarks apply, but the Honourable Member did not apply for 
sanction. 

The question is that clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I move that the Bill be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday* 
"the 22nd March, 1933. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Import Duty on Exposed Cinematograph Films. 

853. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Mr. B. V. Jadhav): Will 
Government be pleased to state : 

(a) when the import duty on exposed cinema films was first levied; 

( b ) how the film was valued at that time and what percentage 

was levied as duty; 

(c) whether they ever revised the scale of valuation; 

( d) how they came to adopt four annas and a half per foot as the 

value of foreign exposed films on which import duty is levied; 

and 

(e) whether they have considered the question of revising the duty 

under the present circumstances? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) and ( b ). A specific item for 
cinematograph films was introduced into the Statutory Import Tariff 
Schedule in March, 1921, when the rate of duty was fixed at. 20 per cent. 
ad valorem . Prior to that time these films were assessed to import duty 
at 7$ per cent, ad valorem under a general item covering all manufactured 
articles not otherwise specified. A tariff valuation for positive films was 
first fixed in the Tariff Valuation Schedule that came into force on the 
1st January, 1921, and the valuation then fixed was 4 annas per foot. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to paragraphs 
153 and 154 of the Report of the Indian Cinematograph Committee, a 
copy of which is in the Library of the Legislature 

(e) No. The Honourable Member is doubtless aware that the Indian 

Cinematograph Committee did not recommend any increase in the duty on 
exposed cinematograph films as a protective measure. Actually, however, 
since the • Committee reported v duty, has beet increased as a revenue 
measure and is now 37J per cent, ad valorem • . 

( 2347 ) 
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Apprentices in Printing in the Government of India Press, Calcutta, 

and in England. 

864. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) How many apprentices are there in the 
Government of India Press, Calcutta, and in England at present? 

(b) Do Government contemplate sending any apprentice to England 
this year for further training? If the answer he in the negative, will Gov- 
ernment please state the reasons? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Four and two, respectively. 

(b) The matter is under consideration. 

Apprentices trained in Printing in England. 

866. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) How many trained Government Press 
apprentices have returned to India? 

(b) Have they all been provided with permanent appointments? 

(<c) What is the scale of pay given to them all? 

(d) Are all the superior posts of the Printing and Stationery Depart- 
ment open to them? If not, what are the reasons? f 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Four. 

(b) Two have been provided with permanent posts as Overseers in the 
Government of India Press, Calcutta, and the other two are holding posts 
of Overseers in an officiating capacity. 

(c) They are at present drawing pay on the scale of Es. 250 — 25 — 550. 

(d) There is nothing to prevent Government selecting them for any 
appointment in the Department, but they have been recruited with a view 
to filling those posts for which technical training in printing is necessary. 


Filling up of Vacancies in the Printing and Stationery Department 
by Persons trained in England. 

860. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that there occurred on several 
occasions officiating vacancies in the posts of Assistant Controller of 
Stationery and Assistant Controller of Printing, and that chances were given 
to non-technical office Superintendents in preference to England-trained 
hands? 

(6) Is it not a fact that these poses were held by trained printers a 
few years ago? 

(c) Is it a fact that the posts of Deputy Controller of Printing and 
Assistant Controller of Printing at headquarters are held by non-printers? 

(d) If so, are Government prepared to consider that one of these posts 
go to a printer? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) The post of Assistant Controller of Stationery Has not been held 
by a trained printer since 1923. A post of Assistant Controller of 
Printing, requiring technical qualifications was held by a. printer up to 
1926 And was abolished in 1927. 
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(c) Yes. 

(d) Not at present. Technical qualifications are not essential for the 
incumbents of these posts. 

Overseers and Assistant Managers of the Government of India 

Presses. 

857v *Mr. S. O. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that Overseers and Assistant 
Managers of the Government of India Presses are put on the same scale of 
pay? If so, why? 

(6) Are the responsibilities of these posts the same? 

The Hbnourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Overseers are employed only in 
the Calcutta Press and their present scale of pay is the same as that of 
the Assistant Manager. The post of Assistant Manager there was created 
in 1925 and the scale given to overseers was regarded as suitable. But 
the Assistant Manager has at times drawn the higher pay sanctioned for 
a selection grade appointment, and thi ’3 has not been drawn by any one 
acting as Overseer. 

(6) No. 

Distinction in the Scales of Pay of Superior Posts in TnE Government 

of India Presses. 

858. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government please explain the idea 
behind the distinction (as far as scales of pay are concerned) made between 
the recruits to the superior posts in the Government of India Presses 
before the 1st of April, 1924, and after? 

( b ) Was there any European recruited to this Department after the 1st 
of April, 1924? If the answer be in the negative, whom were these reduced 
scales intended for? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and ( b ). The present scales of 
pay of Managers of the Government of India Presses are applicable only 
to officers who were employed in the Printing and Stationery Department 
on the 1st April, 1924, in the grade of overseers or higher posts. This 
limitation was imposed in order to make it possible to fix lower rates of 
pay at a later date for Indian incumbents of the posts. No Europeans 
have been recruited to the department since 1st April, 1924. 

Scales of Pay of the Supervising Staff of the Government of India 

Printing Department. 

859. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Was there a general revision of pay of the 
superior supervising staff of the Government of India Printing Depart- 
ment in 1924? 

(6) Will Government please lav on the table a statement showing the 
scales of pay of the supervising staff just preceding the revision of 1924 and 
after? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes, in March, 1925. 

(6) A statement is laid on the table. 

V'.: < 
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Statement showing the scales of pay of the supervising staff of the Government of India Printing 
and Stationery Department before and after the general revision of 1926. 


Scale just before 
the revision. 


Scale just after 
the revision. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Controller of Printing, Stationery and 
Stamps ...... 

Deputy Controller, Printing . 


1,500—250/3—2,250 
750—50—1,000 
plus special pay 
150—10—200. 


1,500—250/3—2,250 
750 — 50— 1.000 
plus special pay 
150—10—200. 


Assistant Controller, Printing (Non-Techni- 

cal) 

Assistant Controller, Printing (Technical) 
Deputy Controller, Stationery and Stamps 
Assistant Controller, Stationery and Stamps 
Deputy Controller, Forms 
Manager, Publication Branch 


500- 25- 700 
350- 30- 500 
750—50—1,000 
500 - 20 - 600 
750— 50 — 1,000 


500—25—700 

250—25—650 

1.000— 50— l,260(o) 
500—20—600 

1.000— 50-.l,250(o) 
450—50—750 

plus special pay 
Rs. 100. 


Manager, C ilcutta . 

Deputy Superintendents, Calcutta 
Assistant Manager, Calcutta . 
Ovorsoors. Calcutta 
Manager, Delhi 
Manager, Simla 
Assistant Manager, Simla 
Manager, Aligarh . 

Assistant Manager, Aligarh . 


850 -50—1,050 
550—40—750 


1,250— 50— l,5Q0(o) 


350—30—500 
650—40 850 
800—40—1,000 
350—30—500 
600—40—1,000 
400—20—540 


250—25—650 (6) 
250—25-^550(6) 
750 -50—1,000 (oj 
1,000— 50— 1, 250(a) 
250—25—550 (6) 
1,000— 50— l,250(a> 
250—25—550 (6) 


(а) Applicable only to officors omployed in the Department on the 1st April, 1924, in 
the grade of overseers or higher posts. 

(б) One of the holders of these posts may bo promoted to the selection grade of 
Rs. 650 — 40 — 750 a month, provided that he was employed in the Department on the 1st 
April, 1924, his own rate of pay being kept in abeyance. 


Introduction of New Scales of Pay for Superior Officers of the 
Printing and Stationery Department. 

860. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Is it in the contemplation of Government 
to introduce new scales for superior officers of the Printing and Stationery 
Department? 

( b ) If so, to whom are the scales to apply? 

(c) Do Government propose to apply the new scales to those who 
have entered the Department after the 15th July, 1931? 

(d) If so, how do Government propose to effect immediate economy in 
this direction? 

(e) Do Government propose to retire those who have attained the age 
of 65 or put in 30 years’ service and have earned full pension?' 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(i b ), (c) and (d). The scales will probably be applied- not only to all 
officers recruited after the 15th July, , 1931, but .to. all offujers, of the 
Stationery and Printing Department to whom no other scale of pay is at 
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present applicable. This will include in the case of a number of appoint- 
ments all officers entering this Department on or after the 1st April, 1924, 
and should thus secure a steady reduction in the charges in the near 
future. 

(e) Government have no proposals for applying any special rules in 
this respect to the Stationery and Printing Department. 

Stoppage of sending Approved Candidates and Reserve Clerks to 
the Telegraph Training Classes. 

861. *Mr. D. E. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that Government 
have stopped sending approved candidates and reserve clerks to the 
Telegraph training classes? 

(b) ‘ Is it a fact that owing to a sufficient number of trained signallers 
in the reserve stock in the Mymensingh Division, Bengal, the permanent 
combined hands are being transferred every now and then? 

(c) If so, will Government please place on the table a statement 
showing how many permanent combined hands have been transferred 
during the last one year? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) No such order has been issued, but the grants 
for training classes have had to be substantially curtailed owing to financial 
stringency. 

(b) and (c). Government have no information. The matter is within 
the competence of the Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam, to whom 
a copy of the question and of my reply is being sent. 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Chaudhury: So far as parts (b) and (c) of the ques- 
tion are concerned, are Government prepared to make an inquiry and let 
me know the result in due course? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I hardly think an inquiry is necessary: this relates 
to a local matter, and the Postmaster General is quite competent to deal 
with it. 

Sundays and Post Office Holidays in the Barisal Head Post Office* 

862. ♦Mr. D. E. Lahiri Chaudhury: Will Government be pleased to 
place on the table a statement showing : 

(а) the number of staff attached to the Barisal Head Office who 

enjoyed all Sundays and Post Office holidays; 

(б) the number of officials who get alternate Sundays and Post 

Office holidays; and 

(c) the number of clerks who are compelled to work on all Sundays 
and Post Office holidays? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 862 and 863 together. Government have no information. 
The matter is within the competence of the Head of the Circle concerned 
to whom copies of the questions are being sent. The Honourable Mem- 
ber’s attention is, however, invited to parts (c) and (d) of the reply given 
in t his House on the 8th November, 1932, to Mr. S ! . G. Jog’s starred 
question No.: 964. . 
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Sundays and Post Office Holidays in the Babisal Head Post Office. 

*1*863. *Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that all clerks <.f 
the Barisai Head Post Office are not equally treated in respect of enjoying 
Sundays and Post Office holidays? 

(6) Will Government please state the number of clerks attached to 
the Barisai Head Post Office? 

(c) Is it a fact that some of them enjoy all Sundays and Post Office 
holidays while others have to work on all Sundays and Post Office holi- 
days? If so, why? , 

Railway Mail Service Appointments abolished in each Postal Circle. 

864. *Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Will Government please place on 
the table cf the House a statement showing Circle by Circle: 

(a) the number of Railway Mail Service time-scale appointments 

abolished during the" period 1st January to 31st December, 

1932; and 

( b ) (he number of selection grade appointments abolished during 

the period of 1st January to 31st December, 1932? 

Sir Thomas Ryans (a) and (b). Government regret that the information 
required by the Honourable Member is not readily available. His atten- 
tion is, however, invited to (lie reply given in this House to Mr. S. C. 
Mitra’s unstarred questions Nos. 235 and 236 on the 12th December, 1932. 

Rates of Allowances drawn by Postal Employees at Darjeeling. 

865. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Government of Bengal have grouped Darjeeling with Calcutta, Howrah and 
Alipur and that the employees at Darjeeling are given the same scales of 
pay as those at Calcutta, Howrah and Alipur plus an allowance? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the Post Office staff of Darjeeling draw less pay 
than the postal staff of Calcutta, Howrah and Alipur? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the rates of allowance drawn by the em- 
ployees of the local group at Darjeeling are higher than those drawn by 
the postal staff of that place? If so, why? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) to (c). Enquiries are being made and a reply 
will be placed on the table in due course. 

Work in connection with the Disposal of the Inward Foreign Mail 
in the Calcutta General Post Office. 

866. *Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury: Is it a fact that the work in 
connection with the disposal of the inward foreign mail in the Calcutta 
General Post Office is done partly by the auxiliaries and partly on over- 
time allowance? If so, why? 

Sir Thomas Rytan: The reply to the first part is in the affirmative; as 
regards the second part, the Honourable Member's attention is invited to 
the i;eply to part (c) of Mr. S. C. Mitra’s unstarred question No. 229 of 
the 12th December, 1932, which was laid on the table on the 16th Feb- 
ruary,. 1933. 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No.' 852/- 
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Contingency Allowances paid to the Postmasters and Sub-Postmasters 
for Supply of Articles of Stationery to Clerks. 

807. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that contingency 
allowances are paid to the Postmasters and Sub -Postmasters who are re- 
sponsible for supplying clerks with articles of stationery? 

(b) Are Government aware that in most cases the amount is not actually 
spent for the purpose for which it is paid? 

(c) Is it a fact that the clerks have to purchase in most cases articles 
of stationery from their own pockets? 

(d) If so, do Government propose to make an enquiry into the matter? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Contingent allowances for departmental post 
offices are drawn by postmasters for expenditure on items which include 
articles of stationery required by clerks in the discharge of their duties. 

(b), (c) and (d). Government have no reason to believe that the facts 
are as stated by the Honourable Member and do not consider that any 
enquiry is necessary. 

Absence ^of Latrines in the Railway Mail Service Offices at Sealdah 

and Howraii. 

868. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Is it a fact that nearly 70 officials 

(including menials) are working in the Sealdah and the Howrah Railway 
Mail Service Offices, but that there is no latrine attached to those two offices 
for their use? 

Sir Thomas Ryan-: Government have no information. The matter is 
within the competence of the Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam, to 
whom a copy of the question is being sent. 

Grant of Holiday Allowance to the Officials of the Sealdah and 
Howrah Railway Mail Service Offices. 

869. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that the officials 
of the Sealdah and the Howrah Railwav Mail Service Offices are working 
for 365 days in a year without any respite, but getting no allowances for 
Sundays and other Post Office holidays? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to grant them any holiday allowance? 
If not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) and (6). Government have no information regard- 
ing the precise arrangements for work on Sundays and other Post Office 
holidays in the offices in question. It seems improbable that the fact is 
as stated by the Honourable Member but I am sending a copy of the 
question to the Head of the Circle concerned. There is, however, no ques- 
tion of the grant of any holiday allowance ; in this connection the Honour- 
able Member's attention is invited to parts (c) and (d) of the reply given 
in this House on the 8th November, 1982. to Mr. S. G. Jog’s starred 
question No. 964. ... u. 
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Increase in the Period op Casual Leave to tiie Railway Matt, Service 

Officials. 

870. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government please state 
what average part of leave enjoyed by a sorter during the period of his 
service is granted on medical certificate and what part of it without 
medical certificate? 

(6) If the statement shows that the Railway Mail Service officials suffer 
from ill health due to the special nature of their duty, more than the 
officials of any other department, will Government please state what steps 
have been taken in regard to their health? Do Government propose to 
increase the period of casual leave which is at present granted to them? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Government regret that the information is not 
available. 

(b) As regards the first part Government do not consider that any 
special steps are called for as they have no reason to suppose that the 
position, is as stated by the Honourable Member. In prescribing the condi- 
tions of service of Railway Mail Service officials, Government have already 
taken into account the nature of their duties. The reply to the second 
part is in the negative. 


Import Duties on Sugar. 

871. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur (on behalf of 
Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria) : (n) Are Government aware of the Sugar 
'Candy Association of Bombay’s deputation to the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member regarding the position of import duties on sugar? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state whether they have started an inquiry into th9 matter 
as requested by the deputation? In case the enquiry has been held and 
finished, will Government be pleased to place on the table the results of 
the inquiry? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state if it is in their contemplation 
to impose import duties on sugar to protect the sugar industry in India? 

(d) Have Government taken full cognisance of the said Association's 
demand against Japan? 

( e ) Are Government prepared to take reciprocal steps against J apan ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) and (b). The deputation from the 

Association named which called on me a short while ago was concerned 
over the import duty on sugar candy, not sugar. The proposal made by 
the deputation is engaging the attention of the Government of India. 

(c) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the Indian 
Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 1932. 

(d) and (e). I regret I am not able to understand these parts of the 
question. 

Mr. H. P. Mody Apart from any question of protection, does not my 
Honourable friend think that if the proposal of the Sugar Candy Associa- 
tion were accepted, there will be some increase in the revenues? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : That is an aspect of the case which 
is being examined. 
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Option given to certain Inspectors of Accounts of the East Indian 
Railway of electing the Revised Grades of Pay. 

872. *Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Is it a fact that the Chief 
Accounts Officer, East Indian Railway, issued a circular letter, No. 341887/ 
2/26, dated the 25th November; 1926, in which he gave the option to the 
Inspectors of Accounts of electing to accept the revised grades of pay or 
remaining on in the Company grades of pay? ■ • ■ 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 

please state what was the sanctioned number of posts in each grade of the 
East Indian Railway (Company) and Oudh and Rohilkund Railway (junior 
and senior grades with scales of pay separately) prior to the election of 
grades, subsequent to the election arid after the reduction in 1931? ■ 

(c) Will Government please . state whether the salary of an Inspector 
who has elected the State Railway revised grade of pay can be charged 
against a company grade of pay? 

(d) If the answer to part (c) is in the affirmative, will Government please 

state whether all the State Railway and Company grades are interchange- 
able ? - 

(c) Is it not a fact that according to the East Indian Railway Company 
Rules, Inspectors of Accounts stationed at Howrah, Cawnpore and Delhi 
are entitled to the Company's scale, viz., Rs. 440 — 20 — 500? 

Mr. P. It. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) I lay a statement on the table containing the required information. 

(c) and (d). I am not sure that I understand this question, but an 
Inspector who has elected the revised grade of pay will only be entitled 
to that rate of pay and cannot change over to the Company's grade of pay, 
and these scales are not interchangeable. 

(«) I understand that when the Railway was under Company-manage- 
ment the scale of pay of Inspectors of Accounts at the three stations 
mentioned was Rs. 440 — 20 — 500. Permanent incumbents of the posts 
who are under the Company's scales of pay are still in receipt of pay on 
this scale. 


Statement. 


Sanctioned number of posts in each grade prior to election — 

Rs. 


E. I. Railway, Grade I ..... 

440—20—500 

3 

E. I. Railway, Grade II .... 

345—15—390 

10 

E. I. Railway, Grade III 

140—10—330 

12 

Probationary ....... 

75—100 

9 

Special post outside the cadre for miscellaneous in- 
spections ....... 

160—10—200 

1 

O. & R. Railway, Sr. Grade ..... 

300 — 20—500 

3 

O. 8c R. Railway,. Jr. Grade ..... 

120—16—270 

8 

O. 8c R. Railway, Jr. Grade (Tempy.) . 

120—16—270 

J 
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Sanctioned numbor of 
1926- 


posts in each grade subsequent to election from 1st October, 

Bs. 


Sanction 10 (Sr. Grade 
Rs. 290 -20—450). ] 

Sanction 28 
Sanction 1 

(Jr. Grade Rs. 150—15 
—270.) 

Probationary Inspectors 


E. I. Ry., Grade I 
3. I. Ry., Grade II . 
O. & R. Ry., Sr. Gr. 
Revised New Gr. 

E. I. Ry., Grade III 
O. & R. Ry., Jr. Gr. 

Revised New Gr. 
Revised (Tempy.) . 

t Grade Rs. 75 — 100. 


440 — 20 — 500 3 

345—15—390 2 

300—20—500 3 

290—20—450 2 

140—10—330 2 

120—15—270 4 

150—16—270 22 
150—15—270 1 

4 


Sanctioned numbor of posts in each grade after reduction in 1931 — 


Sanction (Senior Grade E. I. Ry., Gr. I 
Rs. 290—20—450) 7 E. I. Ry., Gr. II . 

O. & R. Ry., Sr. Gr. 
Sanction (Permanent) 11 E. I. Ry., Gr. Ill . 

O. & R. Ry., Jr. Gr. 

Sanction (Temporary) 1 Revised new Grade 
Junior Grado I (Rs. 150—15—270) 


440—20—600 

345—15—390 

300—20—500 

140—10—330 

120—15—270 

150—15—270 


Ro vised Now Grade (Tempy.) 150 — 15 — 270 
Sanction (Permanont) 10 E. I. Ry., Gr. Ill . . 140 — 10 — 330 

O. & R. Ry., Jr. Gr. . 120—15—170 


Junior Grado II (Rs. 130 Revised Jr. Grade I • 150 — 15 — 270 

__8—170). 


3 

2 


1 

3 

5 plus 2 who have 
beon permitted 
to retain their 
pay in the senior 
scale. 


1 



8 


All these draw 
pay in Jr. 
Gr. I but are 
c o u n t o d 
against the 
sanctioned for 


Jr. Gr. II. 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I did not hear the last part. Did the 
Honourable Member say that the permanent incumbents of these posts are 
still in receipt of pay on this scale? If so, will the Honourable Member 
please say whether there are any exceptions to his statement? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I have already informed the Honourable Member that 
permanent incumbents of these posts are still in receipt of pay on this scale 
provided they arc under the Company’s scales of pay. 


Option given to certain Inspectors of Accounts of the East Indian 
Railway of electing the Revised Scales of Pay. 

873. * Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Is it a fact that since 
the issue of the Chief Accounts Officer’s (East Indian Railway) circular, 
No. 341887/2/26, dated the 25th November, 1926,- there have been reduc- 
tions in the posts of Inspectors of Station Accounts in 1929 and again in 
1931? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state whether those Inspectors oi Station Accounts r who were 
affected by the reduction in establishment in 1929 were given intimation 
of the same? If so, when? 
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(c) Will Government please state why those Inspectors of Station. 
Accounts, who had been borne on the permanent establishment prior to 
the reduction in 1931, were reduced in salary on absorption as stock 
verifiers? Is it a fact that they were in receipt of substantive salaries 
within the sanctioned grade to which they were absorbed, and that it 
was contrary to the Railway Board's orders on retrenchment and demo- 
tion? 

Mt. P. R. Ran: (a) Tes. 

(b) I understand that none were discharged as a result of the revision 
of the cadre in 1929. 

(c) As regards the first part of the question, retention on a reduced 
salary wap an alternative to discharge. In the normal course, the men 
rendered surplus should have been discharged, but they were absorbed i$ 
vacancies existing at the time in the cadre of Stock Verifiers and as a 
further concession were allowed to count the service rendered by them aa 
Inspector of Station Accounts for increments in the scale of Stock Verifiers. 
I regret I am unable to understand what my Honourable friend is referring 
to in the second part of the question, nor how the procedure adopted was 
contrary to the Railway Board's orders. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Qidney: Will the Honourable Member please 
say whether this was a concession or a claim they had? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Re-employment, Sir, was a concession. 

Periodical Inspection of Stations on the East Indian Railway by the 

Inspectors of Accounts. 

874. *Lieiit.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Is it a fact that the 
periodical inspection of stations on the East Indian Railway by the 
Inspectors of Accounts is heavily in arrears, in many cases as much 
as fifteen months? 

(b) Is it a fact that In consequence of the inspections being in arrears 
the prescribed check has been considerably curtailed? 

(c) Is it a fact that several frauds have been perpetrated? 

( d ) Are Government aware that these Inspectors of Accounts are required; 
to work additional hours to keep up to the schedule time allowed for the 
inspection of stations? 

(e) Is it a fact that when they exceed the time allowed for inspection 
the night allowance in the case of Company men and travelling allowance 
in the case of State men are disallowed from their bills? 

(/) What steps do Government propose to lake to remedy this state 
of affairs? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (6). I am informed that the answer to both 
these questions is in the negative. 

(c) Two cases of fraud have been detected during the current year. 

(d) No. 

(e) This is done only in rare cases when the time has been unduly; 

exceeded. 

(/) Does not arise. 
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Lieut. -Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney : Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House whether the Geneva Convention of eight hours labour is applied 
to inspection of accounts? 

Mr.. P. It. Rau: If my friend wants detailed information on the point, 
I shall obtain it for him. 

Ldeut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is this department exempt from 
the Geneva Convention or is it included? That is all I want to know? 

Mr. P. It. Rau: It depends on the rules framed under the Convention. 
I am not sure whether this is exempt or it is not. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member please 

make inquiries? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Certainly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I did not follow the answer to the last part? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The reply is in the negative. 

Number of Clerks in the Departments of the Government of India. 

875. ♦Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (on behalf of Pandit Bam Krishna 
Jha) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state the total number of clerks 
serving in all the departments of the Government of India offices drawing 
salaries from : 

(1) Bs. 50 to Bs. 100, 

(2) Bs. 101 to Bs. 500, and 

(3) Bs. 501 and above? 

(b) How many of them are residents of each of the provinces of Madras, 
Bombay, Punjab, Bengal, Bihar, Central Provinces and other minor 
administration areas? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The information is not available, and 
I do not propose to call for it, as its collection would involve an amount 
of labour which I do not think would be justified. 


Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries, Joint Secretaries and Assistant 
Secretaries in the Government of India Departments. 

876. ♦Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (on behalf of Pandit Bam Krishna 
Jha) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state the total number of Secre- 
taries, Deputy Secretaries, Joint Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries serv- 
ing in the various Departments of the Government of India? 

(6) How many of them are members of the Indian Civil Service? 

(c) How many are members of the Provincial Executive Service? 

(d) How many of them do not belong to either service, but have been 
recruited from the Bar? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : A statement containing the information, 
asked for is laid on the Table. 

Statement showing the number of Secretaries , Joint Secretaries , Deputy Secretaries and' 
Assistant Secretaries serving in the Departments of the Government of India. 


(a) Secretaries • II 

Joint Secretaries ......... 8* 

Deputy Secretaries ......... 18T 

Assistant Secretaries ......... 22 


(b) 26 (Includes 1 officer holdings post borne on the cadre of the Indian Civil Service).. 

(c) Nil . 

(d) 2. 

(e) 


Province from cadro of which 
officers of All-India Services 
are drawn. 

Native province of officers 
not belonging to 
All-Tndia Services. j 

Europeans. 
borne on tho 
Central Seiviccs.. 

1 

2 

3 

2 from Madras. 

3 from Bombay. 

1 from Bengal. 

6 from United Provinces. 

6 from Punjab. 

1 from Burma. 

3 from Bihar and Orissa. 

4 from Central Provinces. 1 

4 from Mndras. 

9 from Bengal . i 

1 from United Provinces. 

7 from Punjab. 

1 from Delhi. 

9 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Cost and the Profits of certain Engineering Undertakings. 

102. Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Will Government be pleased to lay on the tabla 
a statement of the cost and the profits of the following great engineering 
undertakings, under the heads indicated below? 


Scheme. 


1. Barrage over the Indus at 

Sukkur. 

2. The Back Bay Scheme, Bombay 

3. The Hydro-Electric Scheme, 

Mundi. 

4. The Lloyd Dam at Bhatgarh . 

5. The Sarda Canal Scheme 

6. The Upper Ganges Hydro-elec- 

tric Scheme. 

7. The Hardinge Bridge at Sarah 

over the Ganges. 

8. The Mettur Hydro-electric 

Scheme. 

9. The Paikara Hydro-electric 

Scheme. 


First 

estimate. 


Second 

estimate. 


I 


Actual 
cost of 
completion. 


Average 

Annual 

return. 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyoe: The statement appended gives the 
requisite details, so far as they are available, up to the 31st March, 1932, 
except in regard to the Hardinge Bridge over the Ganges at Sara which 
cost Es. 3,51,32,164 but of which, as it forms part of the Eastern Bengal 
Eailvvay system, no separate accounts of profit and loss are maintained. 

2. No entries have been made under the column “average annual 
return* 1 as I am not sure what the Honourable! Member requires. Of the 
only two schemes which are complete, in the Sarda Canal Scheme the 
receipts exceeded the working expenses by Its: 69,905 and Es. 55,536, 
respectively, in the years 1929-30 and 1931-32 while in 1930-31 the receipts 
fell short of the working expenses by Es. 2,48,216. In the Ganges Canal 
Hydro-Electric Scheme, which was completed in 1931, the receipts in 
1931-32 exceeded the working expenses by Es. 40,289. 


Statement giving details of certain undertakings so far as they are available up to the 31st 

March , 1932 . 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Scheme. 

Original 

estimate. 

Revised 

estimate. 

Actual 
cost of 
completion. 

Average 

annual 

return. 

1 

Barrage over the Indus 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 



at Sukkur . 

18,35,47,543 

20,03,52,000 

'Not yet com- 






pleted. 


2 

The Back Bay Schome, 

(1) 

(2) 




Bombay . 

7,19,14,000 

7,23,06,000 

Do. 


3 

Tho Hydro-Electric 






Scheme, Mandi (Uhl 






River Projoct) 

6,19,52,830 

. . 

Do. 


4 

The Lloyd Dam at 






Bhatghar (The Nira 


(3) 




Right Bank Canal) . 

2,57,72,499 

5,83,07,259 

Do. 


5 

The Sarda Cana] Scheme 

1 9,50,87,583 

9,50,80,008 

9,82,04,116 


8 

The Ganges CanalHydro- 






Electric Schome 

1,64,71,137 

# # 

1,60,10,786 


7 

The Mettur-Erodo- Salem 






Electric Supply 






Scheme . 

5,50,000 

• • 

Not yet com- 






pleted. 


8 

Tho Pykara Hydro- 






Electric Scheme 

1,26,39,900 

1,33,30,640 

Do. 



(1) Blocks 1 to 8. 


(2) Rovisod estimate of curtailed scheme comprising blocks 1, 2, 7 and 8 with road 
connecting blocks 2 and 7. 

(3) Revised estimate of onlarged project. 


Recruitment of Lady Clerks or Typists in the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

103. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Board meeting of April, 1930 (although not formerly constituted 
till that month), decided not to recruit any lady clerk or typist, etc., ni 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department (including the Director-General's 
own office)? w . 
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(6) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state if that decision has been enforced and official orders 
on the subject issued? If so, when; if not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) No. 

( b ) Does not arise. 

Servioe Unions, Associations, etc., recognised by Government. 

104. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay 
on the table a complete statement showing the names of all the Service 
Unions, Associations, etc., recognised by Government since 1901 add the 
date of their recognition? 

(b) If the information is not available since 1901, will Government be 
pleased to furnish the information from the date it is available? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The information desired by the 
Honourable Member is being obtained and will be laid on the table in 
due course. 

Grant or Sunday and House Allowances to certain Guards appointed 

UNDER THE OUDH AND ROHILKHUND RAILWAY RULES. 

105. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the case of some European and Indian guards appointed 
in 1929 and 1980 under the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway rules owing to 
which they were allowed to get Sunday working and house allowances till 
they were amalgamated last year in the new revised rules of the East 
Indian Railway as per East Indian Railway Agent's circular? 

(b) Is it a fact that in case of not granting Sunday allowances the 
said! guards must be booking off on Sundays? 

(c) If not, are Government prepared to grant the said Sunday and house 
allowances with arrears to these guards as they were getting before? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information but I am sending a 
copy of the question to the Agent, East Indian Railway, for any action 
that may be necessary. 

Vacant Posts due to the Voluntary Retirement of certain Clerks 
of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

106. Pandit Satyendra Hath Sen: With reference to the reply given 
to starred question No. 462, dated the 23rd February, 1938, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state: 

(a) how many of the 12 pdstg are still vacant in the Railway Clearing 

Accounts Office; and 

( b ) when it is proposed to fill them up? 

Mr, & Bm: (a) Ndne. 

(b) Does not arise. * ; 
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Cancellation of the Notices of Discharge served on certain Clerks 
of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

107. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to the starred 
question No. 463, dated the 23rd February, 1933, is it a fact that the 
clerks, in respect of whom the notices of discharge were cancelled, joined 
service in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office after the 1st January, 1929? 

(b) Is there any rule to the effect that clerks joining service after the 
1st January, 1929, are required to pass a recruitment examination? 

(c) If so, did the clerks referred to in part (a) pass that examination? 

(i d ) If not, why not? 

Mr. P. It. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes; but the rule refers only to permanent appointments. 

(c) and \d). These clerks are temporary and were not required to pass 
the examination. 

Retrenchment in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

108g Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
lay on the table the list of discharged clerks in the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office mentioned in the reply to starred question No. 461 (c) 
and (d), dated the 23rd February, 1933, in order of their service? 

(b) Will Government be also pleased to state whether the order of 
this list will be the criterion for the employment of the retrenched clerks? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and ( b ). Clerks will be re-employed according to 
their position in the waiting list maintained for the purpose. Government 
do not think that it will serve any public purpose to place it on the table 
of the House. 

Retrenchment in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

109. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) With reference to the list 
supplied in connection with Government reply to starred question No 
461 (c) and (d), ;dated the ~23rd February, 1933, will Government please 
state if there are other persons in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office 
who ore in service, but whose names have not been included in the list 
mentioned above ? 

(6) If so, why have their names not been included in the list? 

(c) What is the special ground for the retention of each? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I am making enquiries and shall lay a reply on the 
table in due course. 

Voluntary Retirements in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, 

Delhi. 

1] 0. Pandit Satvendra Nath Sen: With reference to starred. question 
No. 493, dated the 25th February, 1933, regarding extension of time limit 
for voluntary retirement m the Railway Clearing Accounts' Office, will 
Government kindly state when thev may be expected to reach # a. final 
decision? ‘ ‘ ' r i 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: Two men have in all requested permission to retire 
voluntarily on the special terms announced and they have been allowed 
to do so. 


Appointments made in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

111. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
place on the table of the House : 

(i) the list of men -in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, appoint- 
ed after the 1st January, 1929; and 

, (ii) the list of new men imported from other offices in the following 
form ? 


Serial No. 

Nam© of Men. 

i 

I 

Name of offices from which imported. 

! 





( b ) How many of list (i) have passed the recruitment examination? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) ( i ). The numbers so appointed and at present in 
employment are as follows: 

Clearing Accounts Office • 

10 permanent clerks. 

6 temporary clerks. 

5 temporary typists. 

3 permanent punchers, etc. 

13 temporary punchers, etc. 

1 temporary lorry driver. 

1 temporary caretaker. 

Rates Register Experiment . 

7 temporary clerks. 

1 permanent typist. 

1 temporary typist. 

(ii) Ten temporary clerks have been taken from other offices. In addi- 
tion, when certain work was transferred from railways to this office, certain 
permanent men were transferred along with the work. 

Government do not consider that any public purpose will be served by 
placing a list of names on the table of the House. 

(b) Ten. 
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Arrears of Work in the Rates Experiment Section of the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

112. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: («) Will Government be pleased to 
state if the works in the Rates Experiment Section under the Director, 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office, are in arrears? 

(b) Is there any suggestion from the office that some additional men 
should be appointed to make up the arrears? 

(c) If so, have Government arrived at any decision as to the above 
suggestion? If not yet, when are they expected to? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (6). Yes. 

(c) The question of the maintenance of these Registers in future is 
under examination at present and orders thereon are expected to issue 
shortly. 


Persons working in the Rates Experiment Section of the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

113. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Will Government be pleased tc 
lay on the table the list of men working in the Rates Experiment Section 
of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office? 

( b ) How many of them have been appointed after 1st January, 1929? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). There are 27 men now working in the 
Rates Register Section of whom 9 were appointed after 1st January, 1929. 
Government do not think that placing a list of their names on the table 
of the House will serve any useful public purpose. 


Hindu and Muslim Institutions under the Education Department, 

Delhi. 

114. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) What is the number of Hindi 
institutions under the Education Department, Delhi, and what is the 
number of Muhammadan institutions? 

(b) What is the total grant-in-aid for each? 

r 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The number of Hindu institutions is 71 and o 
Muhammadan institutions 32. 

(b) The total grant-in-aid paid so far during this year to Hindu institu 
tions is Rs. 2,23,536-13-0 and to Muhammadan institutions Rs. 94,561*12-0 

nr j 

Non-Recognition of the Upper Middle Department of the Hindi 

High School., Delhi. 

115. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that, a Hindu Hie 
School has got its High School Department recognised while the Uppe 
Middle Department is still left unrecognised? 

(b) If so, what is the reason for this anomaly? 

(c) Is it a fact that the recognition of the latter department rest mainl 
with the District Inspector of Schools? 
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(< d) Is it a fact that the District Inspector of Schools as well as the 
Assistant District Inspector of Schools and the Head Clerk, Superintendent 
of Education office, are Muhammadans and the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, a Christian? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the" Headmaster, Delhi School, is a 
Muhammadan? 

(/) How is it that none of the above responsible posts is held by a 
Hindu ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) There is no such school. 

(6) Does not arise. 

(c) No, the District Inspector makes only a preliminary report as to the 
suitability of a school for recognition. 

(d) Yes, except that two out of the three Assistant District Inspectors 
are Hindus. 

(e) The Head Master of the Government High School is a Muslim. 

(/) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the reply given to 
starred question No. 1603 asked by Bhai Parma Nand in this House on the 
7th December. 1932. 

Inconveniences of Intermediate Class Passengers at Rawalpindi. 

116. Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government be pleased to state if the 
passengers holding inter class, second and 1st class tickets are allowed 
to pass by the same gate on the North Western Railway stations? If so, 
are Government aware that holders of inter class tickets are not allowed to 
pass by the same gate as the holders of 1st and 2nd class tickets at Rawal- 
pindi Railway station? 

(6) Are Government aware that holders of inter class tickets feel 
great inconvenience at Rawalpindi? If so, do Government propose to 
take necessary steps to remove this complaint? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information but are sending a 
copy of the Honourable Member’s question to the Agent, for any action 
he mav consider necessary. 


Appointment of Muslims in certain Post Offices. 

117. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that during the year 1932 : 

(а) 40 clerks were appointed in the Upper Division, in the different 

Post Offices, in the city of Bombay, and that out of this 
number only one was a Muslim; 

(б) 11 men were engaged in the Railway Mail Service and out of 

this none is a Muslim; 

(c) 12 men were engaged in Baroda, out of whom only one is a 

Muslim ; 

(d) 20 men were engaged in the lower division, in Poona, out 

of whom none is a Muslim; 

b2 
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(e) 14 men were engaged in Ahmedabad, out of whom only one is a 

Muslim ; 

(f) 15 men were engaged in local offices in Surat, out of whom only 

2 were Muslims; and 

(g) 30 men were engaged in Belgaum, out of whom only 4 are 

Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : No, the figures given by the Honour- 
able Member are incorrect as he will see from the replies given below to 
each part of the question. 

(a) There was no direct recruitment to the upper division clerical 

cadre in the Bombay Circle. 

(b) to (g). The correct figures are as follows for direct recruitment 

to the lower division clerical cadre to which presumably the 
Honourable Member refers: 


I 

! 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Indian 

Chris- 

tians. 

Other 

commu- 

nities. 

Total. 

( b ) Railway Mail Service (Bombay Circle) 

9 


1 


10* 

(c) Baroda (Postal Division). 

4 

2 

2 

2 

10 

(</) Poona (both 1st class Head Post Office 

10 

5 

2 

, , 

17 

and Postal Division). 






(e) Ahinodabad (both 1st class Head Post 

5 

3 

2 


10 

Office and Postal Division). 






(/) Surat (Postal Division) 

(g) Belgaum (Postal Division) 

7 

4 

No rocru 

.itmonfc w 

2 

as made. 

13 


♦These men had been approved candidates, trained in R. M. S. work at Government 
cost. Orders have however been since issued for tho observance of the third vacancy 
rule in tho appointments of such candidates also. 


Communal Composition of certain Postal Officials in the Centrai 
and Bombay Postal Circles. 

118. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the number of Hindu and Muslim Superintendents of Post 

Offices, Gazetted Postmasters, Inspectors of Post Offices, 
Head Clerks to Superintendents of Post/ Offices, Head Clerks 
in charge of sections, in the Circle Office of the Central 
Circle; and 

(b) the same information with regard to the Bombay Circle? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (6). Government are in 
possession of the information only in respect of Superintendents of Post- 
Offices and Gazetted Postmasters, which is given below: 

Hindus. Muslims. 

Central Circle — 

Suporin tendon t of Post Offices .... 6 2 

Gazetted Post Masters ..... 

Bombay Circles — 

Superintendents of Post Offices .... 8 2 

Gazetted Postmasters ..... 5 j 
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Government do not consider that any useful purpose would be served 
by collecting the information in respect of the other cadres referred to, as 
appointments to those cadres arc made solely by promotion irrespective 
ot communal considerations. 

Non-Recognition of the All India Muslim Postal and Railway Mail 

Service Union. 

11&. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government l>o pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that: 

(a) there are at present more than 15 Unions, Associations, etc., of 

Postal employees which are recognised by Government: and 

(b) the only Muslim Employees* Union, namely, the All-India 

Muslim Postal and R. M. S. Union lias not yet been 
recognised by Government? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(i b ) Yes. 

Destroying of Letters, Packets, etc., addressed in Urdu. 

120. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that a large 
number of letters, packets and other printed litcratur c in Urdu are, instead 
of being delivered to the addressees, sent to the Dead Letter Office from 
where they are destroyed? If so, wlmt action do they propose to take to 
remedy this state of affairs? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: No. The circumstances of a letter or other postal 
article being addressed in Urdu docs not render it liable to destruction. 
Under the statutory .Post Office Rules the following classes ui postal articles 
only are destroyed in Dead Letter Offices : 

(1) unpaid letters not securely (dosed. 

(2) unpaid postcards, and 

(3) unclaimed unregistered articles of the letter mail v.hen all efforts 

to effect their delivery to the addressees ur tie ir icturn to the 
senders have failed. 

Government do not propose to take any action, in view of what I have 
stated . 


Initial Pay of Graduates in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

121. Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) Is it a fact that prior to 10th Septem- 
ber, 1930, there was no order discriminating between graduates in arts, 
science or commerce for the purpose of starting pay in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department? 

( b ) Is it a fact that graduates and undergraduates in commerce were 
actually recruited on a higher starting pay admissible to graduates and 
undergraduates in arts and science and that they were allowed to draw the 
higher rates of pay for several years in accordance with Government orders 
of 1920? 
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. (c) Is it a fact that on 19th September, 1930, an order was issued 
giving the benefit of higher starting pay in the Posts and Telegraphi 
Department only to those degree and diploma holders in commerce wh( 
entered the department after 19th September, 1930? 

( d ) Is it a fact that according to this order the pay of graduates anc 
undergraduates in commerce already recruited before that date was reducec 
with retrospective effect and that the pay alleged to have been ovcrdrawi 
by them is being recovered, thereby bringing them on the same level ai 
the matriculates? 

(e) Is it a fact that there is a rule that the pay which is drawn by ai 
official “Under the reasonable belief that he is entitled to it” may not b( 
recovered ? 

(/) Will Government please state if there is any order giving the 
graduates and intermediates in science (B.Sc. and I. Sc.) the same benefit 
of pay, etc., enjoyed by graduates in arts (B.A.)? If not, what lec 
Government to issue special orders regarding graduates and intermediate? 
in commerce only? 

( g ) Do Government propose to waive recovery from the officials affected 
and restore their pay thereby putting them on the same footing with othei 
graduates? If not, why not? 

(h) Will Government please supply the following information : 

(i) the number of graduates and undergraduates in commerce affectec 

in each circle by the order, 

(ii) the total amount ordered to be recovered from them, 

(iii) the number of graduates and undergraduates in commerce 

recruited after the 19th September, 1930, and 

(iv) the number of graduates and undergraduates in commerce whe 

were ab initio denied the privilege of the orders of the 
Government of India passed in 1920 granting them a highei 
starting pay to graduates and intermediate passed entrants 
to the Posts and Telegraphs Department; and why they were 
deprived of the benefit 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) No. 

(b) and (rf). The concession had been wrongly allowed by local autho- 
rities in a few cases, and overpayments were recovered. 

(c) Yes. 

(e) There is no such general rule. 

(/) There is no special order but the concession was originally in tender 
for graduates and intermediates in Arts and Science only. It was not 'tmti. 
1927 that the question was raised, whether the concession should b* 
extended to graduates and intermediates in commerce and subsequently 
the orders referred to in part (c) of the question were issued by Govern- 
ment. 

(q) The matter will be re-examined, but it is not the practice foJ 
Government to grant concessions with retrospective effect and it is onl] 
if the circumstances are found to be very exceptional that Government 
will be prepared to revise past orders. 

(h) Government regret that the information is not readily available- 
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STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour):] 
Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to starred question 
No. 409 asked by Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon on the 21st February, 1933. 


Inadequate Employment of Muslims in the Clerical Cadre of the Karachi 

General Post Office. 

*409. (a) and (6) No. There wore 35 vacancies and not 16 as stated by the 
Honourable Member. Of these five were abolished and three were converted into lower 
division posts and filled up by the promotion of departmental officials. Of the remaining 
27 vacancies in tho upper division clerical cadre, 12 and not two as stated bytho 
Honourable Member were filled by Muslims. 

(c) Does not arise. 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham (Army Secretary): Sir, I lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to unstarred question No' 29 asked by Mr. 
Bhuput Sing on the 25th February, 1933. 


Occupation of School, College and Library Buildings by Military 
Battalions in Bengal. 

29. (a) Government are aware that certain school buildings and two college hostels 
in Bengal were occupied for short periods by troops and one platoon of the Eastern 
Frontier Rifles. 

(6) Hooglily, Chittagong, Dacca, Rajshalii and Farid pur. 

(c) Government have no reason to beliovo that any serious inconvenience was caused 
to tho public by the use of such buildings by the troops none are occupied at present, 
but it may be necessary to use them from time to time if no other suitable accommodation 
is available. 


Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to supplementary questions to starred ques- 
tion No. 1139 asked by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad on the 14th November, 1932. 


Houses built by Indians in Mecca for the Benefit of Indian Pilgrims. 

*1139. During his visit to Mecca in 1931, Khan Bahadur Kunwar*' Mohammad 
Ubaidullah Khan, M.B.E., of Dharampur, United Provinces, found several people 
occupying his house without permission, and as the result of action taken by him, some of 
theso people were expelled. 

On his return to Tndia, ho corresponded with His Majesty’s Minister at Jodda> 
on the subject of tho future management of tho property. A power of attorney has been 
duly legalised by tho legation and the Saudi Ministry of Foreign Affairs, whereby Saiyid 
Aqil Sahib at Mocca will act as Manager under the general supervision of tho Indian Vice- 
Consul at Jodda. 

The conditions of this power of attorney are as follows : — 

1. Tho house will be kept under supervision of Saiyid Aqil Sahib Vakil at Mecca 

under the guidance of Khan Bahadur Munslii Ihsanullah, Indian Vice- 
Consul at Jedda. 

2. Only Indian pilgrims will be allowed to reside in the bouse without rent during 

their Haj days. 

3. Only those Indian pilgrims, who have taken written permission from tho said 

Khan Bahadur Munshi Ihsanullah, Indian Vice-Consul, Jedda, or from Khan 
Bahadur Kunwar Mohammad Ubaidullah Khan, M.B.E., of Dharampur 
or his cousins, Kunwar Abdul Jalil Khan, Kunwar Abdul Jamil Khan or 
Kunwar Abdul Salam Khan, will be allowed to reside in the house. After 
the Haj season the house will be closed. 

( 2369 ) 
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MESSAGE FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Election of the Deputy President. 

Hi. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): I 
have received the following communication from Hie Excellency the 
Governor General: 

(The Assembly received the Message standing.) 

“ In 'pursuance of the provisions of sub-section ( 2 ) of section 63C of the Government of 
India Act , /, Freeman , Earl of Willingdon, hereby signify that I approve the election , by the 
Legislative Assembly , of Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury as Deputy President of the said 
Assembly. 

New Delhi ; ^ (Sd.) WILLINGDON f 

The 21st March , 1933 J Viceroy and Governor General " 

(After the Message was read, Mr. Abdu] Matin Chaudhury took the Beat 
of the Deputy President.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Mr. 
Deputy President, on behalf of the House and on my own behalf, I wish 
to offer to you my hearty congratulations on your election as the Deputy 
President of this House. (Applause.) We have observed your career in this 
House for over seven years, and, apart from the fact that, whenever you had 
intervened in the debates, you had made useful contributions, you have been 
one of the most popular Members of this House. (Applause.) To me it is a 
matter of personal gratification that one whom I have known intimately 
and with whom I have worked in close co-operation has been called upon 
to fill this office, and 1 confidently expect from you valuable help in the 
work of this House, and I have no doubt that you will so conduct yourself 
as to prove worthy of the confidence that this House has placed in you. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Mr. Deputy President): Mr. President, 
I thank the Honourable Members of this House for the great honour that 
they have done me by electing me to this honourable position. All I 
can sav at the moment is that I shall try to prove worthy of the office 
which 1 have been called upon to occupy. I must confess, Sir, that my 
knowledge of the rules and procedure of the House is for the moment 
absolutely blank, but I hope T am not too old to learn. (Hear, hear.) As 
Deputy President, I realise that I have got a double function to perform. 
As n Member of the Opposition, like the Irishman, Sir, I have been always 
against the Government (Hear, hear), but, Sir, when called upon to preside 
over the deliberations of this august body, mv watchword will be, as you 
said in your address to this House, “impartiality”. I hope, Sir, I should 
be able to discharge the duties of the office to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. (Applause.) 

THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL —emtd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
House will now resume consideration of the Finance Bill, clause by clause. 
Clause 4 relates to Schedule No. I. I, therefore, propose to take Schedule 
No. I first. 

The question is that Schedule I stand part of the Bill. 
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Mr. T. N. Ra,makriflhna Eeddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move the amendment that stands 
in my name, namely: 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, before the existing entries under the head Letters , the following new entry 
be inserted : 

1 For a weight not exceeding one tola Nine pies V* 

Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member last year in reply to an 
amendment for a reduction of the increases in rates for the postcards and 
letters stated that he did not require, from the galaxy of amendments that 
had been given notice of, any reminder of the interest that Honourable 
Members were taking in the matter of postage rates. He did not, how- 
ever, put liis sympathy to practice; on the other hand, he had increased 
the rates for the postcards by 50 per cent, and for the letters by about 
25 per cent. He said on that occasion that if we did not approve the rates 
that he had proposed, it would mean that we were shirking our duty, 
that we were only giving expression to lip sympathy for the poor people, 
and that we were trying to throw the burden upon the poor people rather 
than bear the burden ourselves who were in a much better position to do 
so. He said that, if it was the intention of Honourable Members to 
relieve the poor tax-payers of the burden, it was incumbent upon the 
House to accept the higher rates. 

Sir, there are two fundamental fallacies in that statement of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member. In the first place, the poor people 
will not suffer by these increases in the rates. As a matter of fact, there 
are millions of poor people, uneducated people who do not take to post 
office at all. They will not be affected by any increase in the rates. On 
fclio other hand, there are a few rich who can easily bear any slight 
increase in the rates. Leaving aside these two extreme cases, wo will 
find that there are about a couple of millions of people in this country 
who have to bear the brunt of these increased rates. So, Sir, the burden 
of increase has to bo borne by the lower middle class people who usually 
resort to postal communications. The Honourable Member calculated 
tint, out of 850 millions of people, there are about 50 millions of- people 
who generally write letters ami take to postal communications and, there- 
fore, the burden would be very light. He calculated that the burden 
would be about three pies per month on such people; so it was not a 
very great burden and the people could easily bear it. 1 beg to submit 
that it is not the case. It is generally the literate people that write 
letters, the large mass of uneducated people in this country do not take 
to writing letters. Supposing the percentage of literacy to be about two 
per cent., it would come to about six millions of people who are literate 
in the whole of India. Of these six millions, those who write letters 
will be only about two millions. The other four millions know how to 
read and write only in name, but they are not in a position to communi- 
cate by means of. letters. Of these two millions, there are, we may take 
it roughly, about one million people who are rich and, therefore, could 
not feel tne burden. So there will be only about one million people who have 
to bear the burden of these increases in rates. This rise in the rates for 
letters and postcards will be a great burden in the case of this small 
percentage of the population in India. So even if they have to bear the 
burden at the rate of only one rupee extra per montl^ it would be a 
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very (great burden indeed, because their resources are slender. It is not. 
as my Honourable friend said, three pies per head per month, but it is 
something like one rupee extra burden for this limited class of people. Ij 
will really be a very serious burden. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable Member said that we must pay for the 
services we get and that the richer people must bear the burden so that 
the poor people may be let off lightly. Here also I shall prove that the 
increases in rates fall more heavily on the poor people than on the rich 
people. Sir, before 1022, the price of a postcard was quarter of an anna, 
and that of a cover was half an anna. Then they raised the rate for the 
cover from half an anna to one anna and, then, bv the Indian Finance 
Supplementary Act, they raised it to one anna and three pies. When 
they did that, they also raised the weight of the letter from one tola tc 
24 tolas. Hero, Sir, 1 submit, this rise in the weight of the letter is only 
to benefit the richer people and not the poorer people. It is only the rich 
people and people who can afford, that write letters in thick papers. II 
is tlie mercantile people and others who write heavy letters with a numbei 
of pages in their letter and, so, even though the rate was half an ann.n 
in 1.922, they had to pay extra charges for their letters on account oi 
their heaviness. At that time, the weight was only one tola per letter. 
This increase from half an anna to one anna and subsequently to one 
anna and a quarter has not affected them, because they still continue t< 
pay the same thing which they paid before. On the other hand, if j 
man with slender means lias to write a letter, even though the weiglil 
of that, letter comes within one. tola, he has yet to pay a higher rate oi 
one anna and a quarter and thus it is only the poor people who have 
been hit by this increase in the weight of this letter. That is why T have 
now proposed in mv amendment that there should be an intermediate 
rate for the letter. For the letter weighing one tola the price should be 
three-fourths of an anna. That would really relieve the burden for flic 
poor. Again, it is said that the richer people are shirking the burden* 
and they want fo throw the burden on the poor. That is not tlie case. 1 
can illustrate this point. It is a well-known fact that the post office u 
paying its way. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 

I regret to contradict tins Honourable Member, but it is news to me tlial 
the post office is paying its way. I wish it were. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Till a couple of years ago, it was the 
post office that was paying its way and the heavy deficits were only oi" 
the telegraph side. Taking both the postal and the telegraph side, thf 
deficit has come to some lakhs. If you want to see that the poor peopt 
are not put to such heavy burden, then your clear duty ought to have 
been to increase the rates for the telegraph and telephones. These are th f 
luxuries of the rich people and it is very rarely that these poor peopk 
resort to telegraph and telephones. When I deal with the figures 0 
revenue and expenditure, I will develop that point. At present I maj 
mention that you should increase the rates for the telegraph and th< 
telephone. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member last year said tha 
there has been a great deficit in the Post and Telegraph Office and 
there is no other way but to raise the postal and telegraph rates and hi 
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said that, Dy raising these rates, there will naturally be a fall in the 
volume of correspondence, but that will be more than compensated for 
by the increase of revenues which the Government would get. He has 
illustrated this point by making some mathematical calculation. He said 
that in the previous years, taking the average of the years from 1922 — 1933, 
the average increase of correspondence is about 10 millions of card and 
10 millions of covers. So the usual increment in the revenue per year 
would be about three lakhs of rupees if the rates continue to be the same. 
He said that by the enhanced rates which he had proposed last year, 
there might be a fall of hundred million cards and hundred million letters, 
but yet on account of the higher rates he would get* an increased revenue 
to the extent o'f> 24 lakhs in the sale of cards alone. The fall in 
correspondence will be more than compensated by the rise in the revenue 
which the Government would get and not only that, on account of the 
fall in traffic, they can retrench some of the staff find thus also the 
Government stand to gain. Here also this forecast of the Hoimurnble 
the Commerce Member has been disproved by actual facts. With regard 
to the fall in the volume of 1 correspondence and thereby dispensing with 
certain staff, I beg to submit that by mere fall of hundred millions of 
letters, it is not possible to retrench any of the staff. That is only an 
argument that could be used to support their case, but it has no founda- 
tion in actual practice. Take a particular post office. Supposing 100 
letters were going every day and that, on account of the fall, the 
correspondence falls to 50 letters, still you maintain the same staff, the 
same postmaster, the same runner, and so you cannot retrench the 
existing staff. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The staff is reduced proportionately 
to the traffic, not, it is true, in strict proportion, but it is reduced as the 
traffic falls. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: I shall endeavour to disprove tin's 
statement. Now, a runner has to carry, say, 100 letters. On account of 
this fall in the' correspondence, he is now to carry only 50 letters. Are 
the Government prepared to dispense with that runner on that account? 
Certainly not, because there will then be no ono to carry thosp letters. 
So, whether he carries 50 letters or 100 letters, he has got to he main- 
tained. It is only in extreme cases when the revenues hall very consi- 
derably that tlu* Government might close a particular office K re or dispense 
with a runner there and thus effect some retrenchment, but not by reason 
of a short fall in the volume of correspondence. With regard to the 
higher revenue which the Government hoped they would get on account 
of this rise in the rates, we on this side of the House have already sounded 
a note of warning to the Government that already the taxation in India 
has reached such a high level that it is impossible for the Government to 
realise the money which they hoped they would ( get on account of this 
heavy taxation. Sir, it has been amply illustrated ever since 1930 whom 
the era of additional taxation commenced that the revenues have dwindled 
and it is only on account of this very heavy taxation that they are getting 
as much revenue as they were getting at the time when there were lower 
rates prevailing. That clearly shows that the law of diminishing return* 
began to operate since 1930. We also sounded a note of warning last 
year that even in spite of the increase of these rates, the Government are 
not going to get the revenue which they had expected, but the Government 
were bent upon increasing the rates and they calculated that they would 
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get about Bs. 50 lakhs additional revenue; but what is the result? In 
1928-29, while the old rates were in existence, that is when the postcard 
was sold at half an anna and the cover at one anna, the revenue was 
Bs. 7,54,00,000 odd. In 1929-30, it was Bs. 7,89,00,000 odd. In 1930-31, 
it was Its. 7,50,00,000. This slight decrease in 1930-31 has been due to 
the extreme depression in trade and so many other causes which I need 
not dilate upon here. But what do we find after you imposed these 
heavy increases in the value of postcards and covers? For 1931-32, we 
have not yet got the review of the working of posts and telegraphs ready 
yet. But we find , from the volume for demands for grants that the 
revised estimate for L931-32 is only Rs. 7,42,00,000. Thus there is a 
fall of nearly ten lakhs, and that too when in that period these higher rates 
have operated only for six months and not for the full year; and now for 
1932-83 in which the higher rates have operated for a whole year, according 
to the revised estimates the revenue is Bs. 7,20 lakhs. That shows that 
there is a fall of nearly Bs. 70 lakhs from the revenue which we got in 
the year 1929-30 and of about Bs. 30 lakhs from the revenue for 1930-31 ; 
and for the present year you have budgeted only for a revenue of 
Bs. 7,28,00,000 from the Post Office side. Thus you will realise that 
there has been a precipitate diminution in the revenue. This heavy full 
in the revenues is directly attributable to the increase in the rates for 
postcards and covers. Of course we must congratulate the Government 
on having appointed a Retrenchment Committee with a view r to reducing 
the expenditure. Before 1920-27, t lie Post Office was paying its own way 
and it was (getting additional revenue. In 1920-27 there was a net saving 
of Its. 21 lakhs and in 1927-28 there was net saving of Rs. 24 
lakhs, whereas the Telegraph Department lias always been a 
drag on the Post Office. Even in 1926-27, there was a deficit of Rs. 12 
lakhs and, in 1927-28, there was a deficit of Rs. 29 lakhs in the Telegraph 
Depailmenl. It was only in 1928-29 that the Post Oifice began to yield 
a diminishing revenue. Even then it had been yielding more revenue 
than in the previous' years, hut on account of the revised rates of pay 
for tli(? lower staff, it lias begun to show a net deficit of Rs. 25 lakhs: 
and, in I lie year 1928-29, the telegraph side showed a deficit of Rs. 29 
lakhs. In 1929-30, there was a deficit of 21 lakhs in the Post Office, 
whereas there was a deficit of 42 lakhs in the Telegraph Department. 
Tn 1930-31. there was a deficit of 02 lakhs in the Post Office and a deficit 
of 01 lakhs on the telegraphs side. It is thus clear that it is the tele- 
graph side and the telephone side that are mostly contributing to the Joss 
in working, and if the Government want that the burden should he 
distributed equally, they ought to raise the rates for telegraphs and tele- 
phones and not the rates for postcards and letters: and that is why 1 now 
propose an intermediate rale, thereby reducing the value of a cover to 
three-quarters of* an anna when weighing one tola. In the first instance. 
on account of the reduction in rates, there is sure to be found an increase 
in- the volume of correspondence. In this connection it may be noted 
that the population has risen by 30 million in this decade and literacy 
has also spread. So, many more people than in former years will take 
tp correspondence if only proper facilities are provided. By reducing 
these rates many poorer people will also take to correspondence. Thus 
there will be an increase in the volume of correspondence which in itself will 
yield an additional revenue to the Government. In the second place, the 
Postal Department has been considered*, to be a public utility department 
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and the successive Honourable Members for Commerce have reiterated 
that they would not expect to get any protits to the Government, but 
that it would be enough if it is made self-sufficing. So, the Post Office 
will again become a public utility department serving the people of this 
country. Then, in the next place, you are still retaining your higher rates. 
That means that the rich people continue to pay higher rates,, because the 
volume of their correspondence will be heavy and the income will not be 
diminished. So, by adopting this amendment, you are doing good both 
to the poor people and also you stand to gain by the increase in the 
volume of correspondence. I, therefore, commend the amendment which 
stands in my name to the acceptance o t this House and 1 hope Govern- 
ment also will find their way to accept it. With these words, Sir, 1 beg 
to move my amendment. 

Ml. President (The Honourable Mr. li. 1\. Shanmukham Chctty): 
Motion moved : 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill in the propped First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, before the existing entries under the head betters, the following new entry 
be inserted : 

‘ For a weight not exceeding one tola Nino pies 1 .” 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, following the example of my 
Honourable friend, the Finance Member, recently, I might reply to this 
amendmenf in one sentence. It will cost me 62 lakhs and I cannot 
afford it. I3ut, Sir, that would not be treating the House fairly and I 
think it would save the time of the House and enable my Honourable 
friends opposite to decide the line they will take in dealing with subsequent 
amendments of the same nature if I were to review the whole position 
now. I trust that that course will commend itself to my Honourable 
friends opposite. 

Now, Sir, 1 know of nothing which would have given me greater 
satisfaction at the end of my first year’s tenure of the Industries and 
Labour Membership than the inclusion in the Budget of proposals for the 
lowering of the rates for letters and postcards. It is a matter of profound 
regret to me personally that our review of the existing conditions has 
forced us to the conclusion that this cannot be done without a departure- 
from the policy which a study of the debates on this subject during the 
last decade has shown me is the policy which has on most — I cannot say 
on all — occasions commended itself to this House. That policy is that 
those who make use of the facilities provided by the Posts and Telegraphs- 
Departnient should pay just as much, but not more than it costs to pro- 
vide them and that the general tax-payer should not be called upon to 
shoulder burdens which should rightly be borne by the senders of letters, 
postcards and telegrams. I hope that I shall be able to convince the 
House that no other conclusion was possible in the circumstances. But, 
in order to do so, I must crave its indulgence if I review very briefly the 
financial results of the working of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
since, the year 1925-26, in which year its accounts were re-constiiuted on 
commercial lines. 

The accounts for 1925-26 showed a profit of 37 lakhs. In the next 
year (1926-27), they dwindled to ten lakhs and that, T am sorry to say, 
was the last venr in which the Department has shown any profit at all. 
The loss of 26 lakhs in 1927-28 increased to 54 lakhs in 1928-29 and to 62 
lakhs in 1929-30. In 1930-31, it had reached the colossal figure of 133 
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lakhs but, in 1931-32, it was reduced to 94 laklis. Now, Sir, to complete 
the picture 1 would add that, as Honourable Members who have studied 
the Budget figures, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Itamakrishna fteddi, 
has done, are aware, we anticipate a loss of 48 lakhs in the current year 
and of 57 lakhs next year. Now,, although the deterioration in the financial 
position up to the end of 1928-29 gave some cause for anxiety, it was in 
the main attributable to the substantial improvements in the scales of 
pay of the lower paid staff throughout the Department which had taken 
place in the years 1925-26 to 1928-29. Although the heavy commitments 
thus incurred had involved the Department in serious losses, it was then 
anticipated that, as a result of a normal growth of revenue, financial 
equilibrium would again be reached by the end of next year, that is, by 
the end of 1933-34, without having recourse to any enhancements in the 
post and telegraph tariffs. I should like, if 1 may, to digress here for a 
moment to refer to some observations which have recently been made in 
this House and which seemed to charge the Government with extravagance 
in recent years in raising the pay of the subordinate staff of the Depart- 
ment. We wore reminded yesterday by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ghuznavi, that memories are short and I should like to remind the 
House that, whatever may be said on this subject now. it is an undeniable 
fact that it was under strong pressure from the Benches opposite that my 
predecessor, Sir Bhupendra Natli Mitra, undertook and carried throughout 
his term of office the programme of improvement of pay to which I have 
just referred. In one of his last speeches in this House, speaking on this 
subject he said : 

M If I am entitled to any credit for what lias boon done for those people in the last 
four or five years, surely the House is entitled to the fullest share of that credit ; for it is 
due to continued pressure from Members of this House that that action has boon taken. 
The pressure began with my Honourable friond, Mr. Jinnah, in the early days of 1925 just 
after I had taken over charge of my present portfolio and it has been continued practically 
from day to day by the various Members in various quarters of this House 

Kvcry new rate of pay, 1 should like to emphasise, has been put before 
the Standing Finance Committee without exception and all the rates of 
pay were revised witli the warm approval of that Committee. This House, 
therefore, shares the fullest responsibility with Government for any 
extravagance there may have been in raising the rates of pay in the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. 

Now, Sir, the economic cataclysm from which we have unfortunately 
not yet emerged put an end to the anticipation to which I have referred 
that there would be an early restoration of financial equilibrium in the 
Fosts and Telegraphs Department and, instead of an increase in the 
revenue in 1930-31, there was a fall of 47 lakhs. Since then, as this 
House is also well aware, especially in the course of a debate such as this, 
economic conditions have steadily worsened and it has been necessary to 
take the most drastic steps in order to lessen the enormous and increasing 
chasm between the receipts and expenditure of the Department. Those 
12 N steps again, as the House is well aware, have taken two forms. 

OON * On the one hand, we have had to carry out the most extensive 
retrenchment in the Department, and, on the other, we have had to raise 
our postal and telegraph rates. Thest* measures have not vet proved 
entirely successful in bridging the gap, but it will be seen from the figures 
I have just quoted that last year the loss was reduced by nearly 40 lakhs 
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while, during the current year, we anticipate a further reduction of 46 
lakhs. It has, however, to be remembered that the partial remission of 
the pay cuts will impose an additional burden of about 27£ lakhs on the 
Department next year, but, in spite of that fact, the increase of the loss 
during the year is not expected to amount to more than nine lakhs. It 
must also be remembered that this striking improvement in the position 
of the Department has been achieved notwithstanding the further deteriora- 
tion of the general economic conditions obtaining in India and in the world 
in general which has occurred since 1930-31. 

Now, Sir, so far as I have been able to gather in the course of the 
general Budget discussion, there are four grounds and four grounds only 
on which my Honourable friends opposite have urged, and I have no doubt 
will urge, a reduction in the postal rates. The first of these is that the 
policy of self-support which is the ideal at which wo are required to aim 
and at which we are constantly aiming is a wrong one and that, as a public 
utility department, there would be no objection to running the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department deliberately at a loss in the interests of cheap 
communications. The second is that by reducing the rates, — and this is 
an argument which has been brought forward by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Kamakrishna Reddi, — we should gain either immediately or in the 
long run by the stimulus thereby afforded to traffic. The third is that 
there is scope for further economies in the running of the Department by 
securing which the working expenses would be so reduced as to make up 
for any loss resulting from a reduction in the rates. The fourth is that 
the accounts of the Department as now prepared misrepresent the true 
financial results of the Department's working to its disadvantage. 

Now, Sir, I propose to ask the indulgence of the House whilst I deal 
briefly with all these four grounds. I shall deal more briefly with the first 
than with any of the others, for I am sure the House will not have for- 
gotten the statement of the policy of the Department which was made by 
my predecessor, Sir Joseph Bliore, in his speech in November, 1931. 1 

do not think there are many Members of this House who would seriously 
dispute the position that a public utility department should pay its way; 
and that, as has so often been stated from these Benches, Is all the 
Government expect the Posts and Telegraphs Department to dp. It is 
frequently argued that the Posts and Telegraphs Department has to 
shoulder many charges, unremuncrative post offices in out of the way 
places, low rates for press telegrams and newspapers and the like, which 
would not be imposed if it were a purely commercial department which 
could fix its own charges in relation to the particular classes of traffic. 
But, Sir, it must be remembered that, on the other hand, the post office 
has a valuable monopoly. What we expect from it is that what it loses 
on the swings it should gain on the round-abouts f and that, therefore, the 
gains and the losses should counterbalance each other. We do not ask 
from it more than that. 

Now, Sir, I come to the second argument that reductions in rates 
would either immediately or eventually be definitely beneficial to the 
finances of the Department. That is an argument which found favour m 
the eves of the Leader of the Nationalist Party in his remarks the other 
day when he seemed to think that both the postal and railway deficits 
would disappear if this course were adopted. I do not know about railway 
deficits Sir but I am perfectly certain that the argument does . not hold 
good as far as the Posts and Telegraphs Department is concerned. I very 
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much wish I could agree with him. If agriculture and industry wer< 
prospering and it was only the postal receipts which were falling, thei 
there would be every reason to believe that a reduction in postal ratei 
would lead to such an expansion of revenue as would bring about an imme 
diate improvement in the financial position of the Department. But ou: 
postal figures are unfortunately only too true an index of world conditions 
and, as long as those conditions remain as abnormal as they are at present 
it seems to us certain that any reduction in postal rates would involve uj 
in an immediate and heavy loss and that that loss would continue unti 
the depression lifts. With trade and industry, as they are at present- 
people arc not going to write five letters where they have been writing 
four, nor are they going to send six postcards where they are now sending 
four. As a matter of fact, they would have to do rather more than this: 
to restore our financial equilibrium. 1 have had this question of the pro- 
bable effect on the revenues of the Department of adopting the various 
proposals that have been put forward in the amendments for reducing 
postal and telegraph rates very carefully examined by the expert traffic 
and financial advisers of the Department. The figures they have given 
me are extremely interesting and entirely bear out what I have just said, 
that any reductions at the present juncture would undoubtedly lead at 
the outset to a heavy fall in postal and telegraph revenue. Before I 
proceed to give a few of them to the House, I should explain that, in 
estimating the effect of the reductions it has been assumed that they 
would be followed by an increase in the volume of traffic, although there 
is reason to think that, as a result of economic pressure, people in India, 
as in other parts of the world, have acquired the habit of economy in the 
use of postal and telegraph facilities, that that habit will take some time 
to outgrow and that it is, therefore, improbable that any reduction we 
could possibly contemplate would result in a large and immediate expan- 
sion of postal and telegraph traffic. Our estimates relate purely to the 
decreases in receipts, but it must be remembered that increases in the 
volume of traffic ihat may result from reductions in postal and telegraph 
rates would inevitably involve increases in expenditure and these increases 
would have to be added to the losses represented by decreases in revenue 
in assessing the financial effect of such changes. 

Now, Sir, the amendments which have been tabled vary between two 
extremes, — my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi's coming some- 
where in the middle. At one end, we have Mr. Maswood Ahmad's sugges- 
tion that the postage on letters should be reduced to six pies and that on 
postcards to three pies. On the assumption that this would result in a 
20 per cent, increase in paid letters and in postcards and in a ten per 
cent, increase in unpaid letters, — which, the House is probably not aware, 
form a not inconsiderable proportion of the correspondence which passes 
through the post, — we estimate a loss of about crores on letters and 
1} crores on postcards, — three crores in all. At the other end, we have 
what, if there were any signs of a real and lasting economic recovery m 
the near future, would be the very reasonable proposal, that, the rates 
should he reduced to what they were before the 19th December, 1931. 
We estimate that, even if the reductions were followed by a ton per cent, 
increase in paid letters and a five per cent, increase in unpaid letters, wo 
should lose 40 lakhs on letters and 55 lakhs on postcards, a total of 95 
lakhs in all. 
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As regards my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi’s amendment 
we estimate that it would be followed by a. fifteen per cent, increase in 
paid letters and an eight per cent, increase in unpaid letters and that, on 
this assumption, it would cost us 62 lakhs. Now, Sir, those are the most 
important figures and I need not worry the House at this stage by giving 
the various intermediate ones. I shall do so if the other amendments are 
moved. Well, Sir, our expert advisers may be wrong — expert advisers 
often are — but anyhow they are expert advisers and we have obtained advice 
from the best source, we have available. The net result of that advice is, 
as I hope I have shown the House, that a reduction to the old rates in the 
present conditions would involve us in a loss of nearly a crore. Whether 
our advisers are right or wrong, one thing is certain— and that is the fact 
that I should like to impress upon my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramakrishna 
Reddi — that compared with the period immediately preceding the enhance- 
ment of postal charges, the sale proceeds of postage stamps during the 
current year have shown a definite improvement. The actual sale 
proceeds during the first eight months of the current year were about 19 
lakhs of rupees in excess of those during the corresponding period of last 
year. I shudder to think what the figures would have been if we had 
retained the old rate during this period of economic depression, for it is 
hardly open to doubt that the economic position of the country during the 
earlier part of 1932-33 was definitely worse than it was during the corres- 
ponding period of 1931-32. I submit, Sir, that in the figures I have placed 
before the House lies our justification for the retention of the present rates 
for the coming year. 

Now, Sir, I turn to the third argument, which has been put forward, 
that the Department has not yet reduced its expenditure to a minimum by 
adopting all the measures of retrenchment and other economies open to it. 
As regards that I should like to invite the attention of the House to the 
memorandum which has been placed before it showing the progress of 
retrenchment in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. I think that a 
perusal of that memorandum and the annexures to it should satisfy the 
Members of this House. I will not say every fair-minded Member of this 
House, because I do feel, Sir, that the House is open to conviction and I 
trust I shall be able to convince it — I repeat, Sir, that that memorandum 
should satisfy all the Honourable Members opposite that, in the matter 
of retrenchment, the Postal Department has done very well indeed. I 
think my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, would probably say it has done 
much too well. To have effected savings in expenditure on personnel 
aggregating 75 lakhs' of rupees per annum in so short a time is a notable 
achievement, and I am confident, that, under the present administration, 
no effort has been or will be spared to eliminate extravagance and to curtail 
the working expenses of the Department to the limit of safety. Lest the 
House should regard me as a partial judge in what it may think as my 
own. case, I should like to ask my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
who has greater experience of the working of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department than any other Member of this House, with the exception of 
the Director General and not excepting myself, whether he is satisfied with 
the way the Department has carried into effect the recommendations of the 
Retrenchment Committee over which he so ably presided. It may be said 
that, in the present financial position of the Department, there was no 
justification for the remission of the five per cent, cut in pay. Well, Sir, 
there are so many doughty chamrpions of the interests of the postal and 
telegraph employees in this House — my friends, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. Gaya 

o 
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Prasad Singh and Mr. Azhar Ali, to name only a few of them— that I can 
safely leave to them the refutation of any arguments on this point which 
may be brought forward. All I need say myself is that even if the full cut 
at present in force were to be retained throughout the year 1983-84, the 
result would be to reduce the estimated loss next year from 57 lakhs of 
rupees to 29 lakhs of rupees, so that the Department would still be unable, 
consistently with the accepted policy, to adopt any measures involving an 
aggravation of that loss. In any case, it would have been inequitable to 
retain the full cut in the case of this (particular Department whilst granting 
partial remission thereof to other Departments of the Government of India. 

Lastly, Sir, I come to the fourth argument that has been brought forward 
from time to time in connection with the proposals for reduction of the 
postal and telegraph rates and that is that the present accounts are mis- 
leading and show the Department to be working at a heavy loss, whereas 
the real facts are that it is more than paying its way. It was to deal once 
for all with that allegation that the Government of India appointed a Postal 
and Telegraph Accounts Enquiry Committee which was also presided over 
by my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. After an exhaustive 
enquiry, Sir, Sir Cowasji's Committee came to the conclusion that the 
main principles on which the re-constituted accounts of the Department 
have been based are sound arid that, subject to the adoption of certain 
recommendations embodied in their report, the result shown by those 
accounts were substantially accurate. Most of these recommendations 
have been accepted by the Government of India and the Auditor General, 
and the accounts for the year 1931-32, as well as the estimates for 1932-33 
and 1933-34, have been prepared in accordance with the decisions of the 
Government upon them. These decisions have had the immediate effect 
of reducing the losses attributable to the Department by approximately 
14 lakhs per annum and it is probable that the relief afforded to the work- 
ing expenses of the Department will increase as time goes on. I hope, Sir, 
that this statement will dispel any suspicions that may hitherto have been, 
entertained by the Members of this House or the public generally regarding 
the substantial accuracy of the results as disclosed by those accounts. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Pamakrishna Reddi, has suggested one 
method by which we can make up the deficit which would result from the 
adoption of his proposals. He savs what you lose on the postal side you 
can make up on the telegraph side. I do not think, v Sir, that the figures 
bear him out. In the first place, I would point out that in our estimates 
for the next year we estimate a loss of 22 lakhs on the postal side and of 
30 lakhs on the telegraph side. During the current year, the estimated loss 
is 23 lakhs on the postal side and 21 lakhs on the telegraph side. We, 
therefore, lose approximately just about as much on the one as we do on 
the other. I am soivy, my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir and my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Modv, were absent from the House when Mr 
Pamakrishna Reddi *s suggestion was put forward. I trust that they will, 
in the course of the discussion, give us their views on the desirability of 
putting up the telegraph rates any higher than they are at present. The 
point really Is that the law of diminishing returns applies very much more 
quickly on the telegraph side than it does on the postal side, and that if 
we were to put up the rates as suggested by Mr. Pamakrishna Reddi we 
should be hitting our telegraph traffic to such an extent that far from gain- 
ing, we should increase the loss very rapidly indeed. I would point out to 
Mr. Pamakrishna Reddi that the receipts from the postal side are about 
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two and a half times as much as they are from the telegraph side, and that, 
therefore, you would want a very substantial increase indeed on the cost of 
telegrams to make up the deficit involved in the acceptance of his proposals. 
The suggestion is quite impracticable 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta: Non* Muhammadan Urban): Can you not 
raise the Air Mail postage by 25 per cent.? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The amount brought in would be 
absolutely negligible: the postal fees charged on Air Mail letters amount 
to about Us. 500 a week 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : And is it not very much more than the corresponding Air 
Mail fee from England which is six pence from England, whereas it is eight 
annas from here? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That is perfectly true. Now. I trust 
I have convinced the House that no reduction in the existing tariff of 
telegraph and postal charges can be safely made at the present moment. I 
trust that the House will recognise that we are making every effort to 
restore the Postal and Telegraph department to a position of financial 
equilibrium. I can assure it that these efforts will not be relaxed during 
the current year, and I very much hope that, when I come before this 
House next year at this time, I shall have a much more cheerful tale to tell. 
1 would again repeat the assurance given by my predecessor in 1931 when 
he said : 

41 When we are sure that surpluses have come to stay, wo shall use them for tho 
extension of postal facilities, for reorganisations which may be necessary in order to ensure 
the highest efficiency and also for revisions of rates which may be possible and reasonable.’* 

I would add, and I ask the House to take special note of this assurance, 
that mv Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, and I are agreed that 
it is the revision of rates which should come first in this category. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chctty) : The 
question is: 

44 That in Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to tho Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, before the existing entries under the head Letters, tho following new 
entry be inserted i 

4 For a weight not exceeding one tola Nino pies ’. ” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjnm cum Yizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I move : 

44 That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Pos 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under tho head Letters the following be substituted : 

• For a weight not exceeding one tola ..... One anna. 

For every additional tola or fraction thereof .... Half au anna V ' 

In moyijig this amendment I do not propose to go into that old old. but 
ever-new story of the unsympathetic wav in which the public utility 
services like the postal services are being administered. Nor do I propose 
to bring out the arguments which have been repeatedly made in this House, 
because they are all ever presept in the minds of Honourable Members. 

o 2 
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But in moving this amendment I would like to show that I have tried my 
best to go as far as is possible to meet the Government's point of view. If 
Honourable Members will pay a little attention, they will find that what 
I propose under this amendment is not likely to give any financial embar- 
rassment to the Government. On the other hand, it may even give them 
more money. According to the proposals of the Government, the minimum 
weight required for a letter is 2^ tolas. As I stated last year, that was a 
later development. Originally the minimum weight for a letter was fixed 
at only one tola. But foreign correspondences and commercial magnates 
had to use not only thick paper, but a very voluminous record to be sent 
through the post. Therefore, when the one tola was raised to 2£ tolas, it 
was this class of people who were benefited by that; but the poor people 
or the general class of correspondents in this country who usually write 
letters which are ordinarily within one tola .... 

An Honourable Member: Half a tola even! 

Mr. B. Sitaramara ju : Anyway I am prepared to go up to one tola. If 
Honourable Members see the amendment which is proposed to be moved 
hereafter by Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, they will find that he is intending to 
propose that for a weight not exceeding one tola the postal charge should 
be only half an anna — that was the old rate at one time, in existence. I 
would certainly welcome such a thing, but my present proposal is to double 
the rate now suggested by my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. 
The result of my proposal would be that for the minimum of one tola there 
should be a reduction from the proposed rate of the Government of only a 
quarter of an anna. I compensate them, however, by proposing that for 
every additional tola or fraction thereof it should be half an anna more and 
that is for thick correspondence which will weigh more than one tola. Thus 
there is a possibility of the Government getting even more money than 
they contemplate under their proposals, because the rate would then be 
1$ annas for two-tola weights and 2 annas for 2^-tola weights, whereas 
for the ordinary one tola letter the postal rate would be one anna, that is, 
only quarter anna less than the Government proposed. Therefore although 
the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce just now has said that what you gain in 
the swings, you lose in the roundabouts, I would like to say in this case that 
what you lose on the swings you will gain certainly on the roundabouts. 
Therefore, I think if the Government will sympathetically consider the 
amendment that I have the honour to propose even from the point of view 
of finance it should be acceptable to the Government. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Mr. President, on a point of order : if the charge on two and a half 
tolas on letters is calculated according to this amendment, it will be found 
that the suggestion is for raising the rate more than at present and as such 
the previous sanction of the Governor General might be necessary. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : May I just point out that Sir Frederick Whyte's 
ruling was that if, taken in the aggregate, there is no additional charge and 
that one balances the other, then it is 1 quite permissible. 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra: That aggregate will be a mere surmise. 
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Mr, President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Has 
the Honourable Member anything to say on the point of order? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The only point I would make is that 
the total result of the Honourable Member's amendment is to reduce 
taxation. Our figures show that, if his proposal were accepted, we should 
lose 43 lakhs. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. R. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Under these circumstances the amendment will be in order. 

Motion moved : 

“ That in Schodulo I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head Letters the following be substituted : 

For a weight not exceeding one tola .... One anna. 

For every additional tola or fraction thereof . . . Half an anna V* 

Sir Thomas Ryan (Director General oi : Posts and Telegraphs) : Sir, I 
think that the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce has dealt so compieheiisively 
with the objections to any reduction of postage rates that little tnat I can 
say can add anything useful to the debate. Put 1 should like to say just one 
thing with regard to the suggestion that the minimum weight on which 
the charge is levied should be reduced. We went into this matter very 
closely a year or so ago, in connection with the revision of postal rates then 
under contemplation, and we found from statistics that were specially 
taken of the distribution of the postal traffic over different ranges of 
weights that there was an immense preponderance of traffic below the 
minimum weight that we could reasonably fix, so that practically a 
change of this type would be very much less significant than it might 
appear on paper. To reduce the minimum weight from 2A tolas to one 
tola would have a negligible effect upon the distribution of traffic, and 
such a motion as that of the Honourable Member would practically mean 
reducing the postage on the great bulk of the letters by half an anna, and, 
as the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce has explained quite clearly, this would 
involve a loss on the immense number of letters wo have got to handle 
which we could not possibly face in the existing financial position of the 
Department. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): It 
is not a reduction of half an arina; it is a reduction of quarter of an anna. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I beg your pardon. Tt would involve a reduction 
of the postage from the present rate of 1J annus to one anna, but the 
conclusion I drew is the same. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: If you take into consideration th e fact that you 
are going to get 14 annas for every additional tola 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I think the point is met by what I have said that 
so large an amount of the total correspondence is below the minimum 
weight proposed that this would not come anywhere near compensating for 

the loss. - ■ 
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Mr. president (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The question is: 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill, in tho proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under tho head Letters, the following bo substituted : 

4 For a weight not exceeding one tola .... One anna. 

For every additional tola or fraction thereof . . . Half an anna V* 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head Letters, tho following be substituted : 

4 For a weight not exceeding one tola .... Half an anna. 

For every tola or fraction thereof, exceeding one tola . Half an anna V* 

Sir, in support of my amendment, I think I will have to go over the 
same ground which 1ms been trodden here year in and year out, because 
all our arguments have so far fallen on deaf ears of my friends opposite. 
We have been asking, since the increase of these postal rates, for their 
reduction, because these rates affected not the rich, but the millions of our 
poor countrymen. Tn these days of speedy locomotion, people of one 
province go to another province to earn their livelihood, though they 
hardly get Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 outside their own province. They leave their 
wife and children at home for several months, and naturally would like to 
inform their people at home whether they are alive or they have taken 
to that blessed place of shelter where every one has to go 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
Where there are no postal rates. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Yes, there are no postal rates there. Be thal 
ns it may, Sir, it hardly requires any argument to convince the House that 
the use of postcards is a necessity to these poor people. These postcards 
heing small in size and uncovered can be read by any one. A postcard 
may contain a confidential communication or the date of a particular law 
suit, and the opponent in the suit, by catching hold of the postal peon, 
can come to know the contents of the card and prevent its reaching the 
man addressed whose case may thus go by default. For this reason 
people arc obliged to use envelopes. Twelve years ago, we did not 
know that we would have to spend four pice for a letter, but suddenly the 
rates were doubled, and T know the dissatisfaction that was felt through- 
out the length and breadth of this country when the postal rates were 
doubled, but Government were adamant. .... 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: They cured you of bad habits. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I think my friend over there has still that habit 
of writing letters, but, Sir, T do not write letters save and except when 
it is absolutely necessary for the protection of my life and property, but 
young men have other letters to write, and my friend who is about 12 years 
younger than myself may yet have the need of writing superfluous letters. 
The President of the Postal Conference which was held recently at 
Muzaffarpur. the report of which has not as yet reached all Honourable 
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Members, except perhaps the Honourable Member in charge of the Postal 
Department observes as follows: 

“The postal system, when it was first introduced in an organized and systematic 
manner by the British Government, was intended not merely to give facility of communica- 
tion between individuals, but also to bring the people of the country in contact with one 
another. The postal system can, therefore, be very well called a vehicle for exchange of 
thoughts, and has been greatly instrumental in the development and growth of national 
consciousness and ideas. ” 

I don’t wish to trouble the House by reading the whole 
speech, because every Honourable Member will in due time be 
provided with a copy of the same by the organisers of the 
Conlerence, and I think they will find it pleasant reading during 
their leisure hours. Now, with regard to the argument that has been 
adduced that it will put the Department to a loss and that this Postal 
Department is a commercial department, I must say that to a certain 
extent it is also a public utility department, and, as such, if there be any 
loss, I think the Government should not grudge it in order to give greater 
iacilities for postal communication between man and man, especially 
confidential communications which have to be carried on in many cases. 
We are faced with one argument often. We have always been charged 
that we always press the same argument* for the reduction of rates. And 
that is this. It was owing to pressure brought forward by some Members 
on the Opposition Benches that they were obliged to relieve the distress t,o 
which postal employees were in those days subject, and that, in order to 
do so, they had no other alternative but to increase the postal rates. I 
wish that Government had really acceded to our prayers and also acted 
according to the pressure exerted from this side of the House. We know 
how the united pressure brought by the Opposition Benches on the Gov- 
ernment received their kindest attention. As my Honourable friend has 
already remarked, human memory is short and public memory is still 
shorter. So, I shall remind the House of only what happened eighteen 
months ago here in this very Hall. When we failed in our attempt to 
reduce the postal rates, when we failed in our attempt to reduce income- 
tax. when we could not remit certain duties on machinery, we wanted to 
bring pressure upon the Government by wholly rejecting the Finance Bill, 
and it was eighteen months ago. It was not on any political issue as it 
used to be the case formerly — rejecting th e Finance Bill on the principle 
of refusal of supplies before the grievances were redressed. It was not on 
that principle that the Finance Bill was asked to he rejected in this 
House eighteen months ago. It was on economic grounds that the 
country could hardly afford to pay the income-tax and also the high 
postage rates which were being introduced. That united pressure from 
Members on this side of the House failed to create any impression on the 
Government, but when the Members of the Government come to us and 
say that it was the pressure that was exerted upon them by some Mem- 
bers on this side, I do not think that we shall be asked to take that state- 
ment ns correct for there is a limit to human credulity. Do you want us 
to believe that the pressure exerted by a few of us on this side was so 
much that the. Government had to yield to it while the united pressure of 
the Opposition you could flout? Or is it that you had some Members who 
were thinking like you and they were made a cat's-paw of and, in their 
name, you wanted to impose this heavy taxation upon the poor people of 
this country? When I say “you”, I mean the Government and not 
certainly you, who was one of us. T submit that the Government’s argu- 
ment ig more futile than the argument on our side is characterised to be. 
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There is one other point. It has been said that all the recommenda- 
tions of the Retrenchment Committee have been given effect to. I 
submit that no final report of the Retrenchment Committee was either 
awaited or asked for. I know the inevitable reply that some of the 
members of the Committee were asked to let the Government know 
whether any further sitting was necessary and no reply was received. But 
a mere perusal of the first instalment of the report * will show that the 
members therein distinctly stated that that was not the final report and 
that they might have to review their judgment when other materials were 
placed before them. So, the flimsy argument that they have given effect to 
the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee does not hold water 
for a moment, because we know that the Government grasp at things 
which are favourable to them and do not pay any heed to things which 
are favourable to the people. This is one of those instances. Fearing 
that there might be a review, fearing that there might be other recorm 
mendations, no further attempt to have a final meeting of that Retrench- 
ment Committee was made. And my Honourable friend — I do not see 
him here — my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, will bear me out in 
(this. 

It has been said that the Department will have to be carried on at a 
loss if my amendment or any other amendment that is on the agenda 
paper is carried. As regards that, I beg to submit that if the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Department will only kindly take into con- 
sideralion the cost of the various post offices which are situated in strategic 
places, he will find that much of the profit of this Department goes to 
swell the cost of the post offices at places like Razrnuk and other 
places 


Sir Thomas Ryan: They are paid for by the Departments in whose 
interests they are kept. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: They are paid for by the Army Department. 
Whether an item of expenditure is paid by one Department or another, 
who pays it ultimately? It is the poor tax-payer of this country. 
Whether you put the amount under this head or that head, it does not 
matter to the poor tax- payer. As my Honourable friend over there, the 
Finance Member, when introducing the Finance Bill eighteen months ago, 
was pleased to remark, if you take away an expenditure from one head to 
another, it does not give any relief to the Finance Member. He said the 
expense was there and somehow or other he has to find money for it. T 
may say also, on behalf of the poor tax-pavers, whether it is paid lor by 
tlie Army Department or whether it is paid for by any other Department, 
if is the poor tax-paver who pays for it ultimately. I would urge a 
reduction of post offices in those places in the North-West Frontiers, where 
they nr* hardly necessary even for the safety of the Indian Empire. I 
can assure the House that if you reduce the postage rates to the f\g urc ‘ 
have proposed, you will find that the number of letters that are nov 
carried will double, if not treble itself. In that case you may say tba 
there will be a deficit. No doubt, but in order to give relief to the poor 
people of this country, you ought to accept this amendment of mine unless 
it be that you accede to our request only when it suits you and do not do 
so when it does not suit you. I hope that I shall not have to lay tha 
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charge against you, nor the people will have to lay charge against you — 
namely, that you only, in order to serve your own purposes, make the 
pressure of a few individuals on this side. " 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Cliamparan : Non-Muham- 
madan) : You must address the Chair. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt *• I see my Honourable friend knows more than 
myself about addressing the Chair. When inadvertently I say “you", 
certainly 1 do not mean you, but I mean, through you, th e gentlemen on 
the Treasury Benches. Sir, I think I have said whf\t I need say on this 
amendment and I hope the Government will see their way to give a trial 
to my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. It. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Motion moved: 

“ That in Schedule 1 to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head Letters , the following bo substituted: 

; For a weight not exceeding one tola .... Half an anna. 

For every tola or fraction thereof, exceeding one tou . Half an anna V* 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Centra! Division: Non-Muliammaden- 
Kural) : I rise to support the amendment Some years ago, the postage- 
rate on letters was just half an anna, and at that time the post office was 
making good profit. It was then a paying Department. For instance, 
an ambitious man in the town of Bombay starts a business. In the 
beginning, he is very careful about it. He looks to every detail of expendi- 
ture and keeps it down, serves his customers very well and is satisfied with 
small profits. He thrives, and what is the result? He takes bigger pre- 
mises, pays higher rent, buys more furniture, keeps a bigger establishment 
and, therefore, his profits dwindle down proportionately. He has to raise 
his rate of profit, which his customers pay for some time, but they too, 
one after the other, leave him and ultimately we find such a young man in 
the Insolvency Court. The same was the condition with the Postal Depart- 
ment. Formerly, the Postal Department was satisfied with little profit. 
They kept the rates rather low, served the public well and Tyhen they 
found that they were making much profits year after year, their head 
was turned. The salaries were increased all round. Expenditure piled 
up. What did they do? Instead of cutting down the expenditure, they 
began to charge higher and higher rates. They are in the possession of 
a monopoly and, therefore, they need not fear any competition from out- 
side. But if Government would allow fair competition, they would find 
that a commercial agency may rise, which will be able to do the business 
at half the cost. But Government are enjoying a monopoly, they do what 
they like to tide over the difficulty. Instead of thinking of cutting down 
expenditure, they have been raising the postage rates from half an anna 
to three quarters of an anna, and then to one anna and then to an anna 
and a quarter and I do not know whether 12 months hence, at the next 
Budget, they will not bring in a proposal for enhancing it to one anna and 
a half. The Member in charge of the Department did not think of any 
further retrenchment. They think that they have touched the rock 
bottom of expenditure and they only say that in order to make both ends 
meet, the Postal Department, being a commercial department, should pay 
its way. Therefore, the only recourse they have is to raise the postage 
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[Mr. B. V. Jadhav.] 
rates and thus to tax their customers more and more. The result is that 
fewer and fewer letters are written and their income on the whole is not 
satisfactory. 

My friend, the Honourable Member in charge of Industries and Labour, 
says that if such an amendment is accepted, the loss will be 42 or 62 
lakhs or something like that. There will be loss for sometime, but then 
more and more letters will be written and gradually, within a year or so, 
the loss will be made up. On behalf of the poor man, the Department should 
be prepared to suffer some loss for some time and, at the same time, if 
they take care to reduce expenditure, especially in salaries, then I do not 
think that the Department will be working at a loss. The Director 
General has admitted that the majority of letters written are not heavy 
letters. Although the limit of three tolas is there, that limit is reached in 
very few cases. They are negligible and, therefore, the poor man is taxed 
the most. I heartily support the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am sorry that the Honourable 
Member, who has just spoken, was not in the House when I dealt with 
the points he has raised in his speech at some length. I have very little 
to add to what I then said, but I should like to say that it is really very 
disheartening to find an Honourable Member, after the information which 
has been placed before him, stating that the Department has done nothing 
whatever in the way of retrenchment of expenditure. There is, I am Cer- 
tain, no Department of the Government of India which has retrenched as 
drastically as the Posts and Telegraphs Department. At the end of the 
last week, we placed before this House a memorandum showing exactly 
what had been done in that direction. As the Honourable Member evi- 
dently has not read that memorandum, I mav he pardoned for reading an 
extract from it to the House: 

“ The statement shows that it is now anticipated that the savings to be secured by 
complying with the specific recommendations of the Sub -Commit too during the year 
1932-33 will amount to approximately Rs. 46} lakhs and that this saving will increase 
to approximately Rs. 59} iakhs during the year 1933-34. Further economies are expected 
to roault from tho adoption. of theso measures in subsequent years and the total ultimate 
saving will be considerably in excess of that anticipated by the Sub-Committee as likely 
to result from the adoption of their recommendations.” 

The statement shows that we estimate as the result of retrenchment in 
the personnel of the Posts and Telegraphs Department likely to be effected 
up to the end of 1932-33 immediate pavings of 6 lakhs and 27 thousand 
per mensem or 75 lakhs a year. I, therefore, most emphatically repu- 
diate the suggestion that we are doing nothing in the way of retrench- 
ment and that brings me to the point raised by my friend, Mr. Ainar 
Nath Dutt, who seemed to think that wo had something to fear, because 
we did not ask the Sub-Committee on retrenchment in the Postal and 
Telegraphs Department to meet again and submit a final report. I may 
say that we took that course with the full concurrence of Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir himself. On the facts placed before him, he was satisfied that- 
we were doing everything possible. I think the figures T have just given 
to the House show what we have done. We communicated our view 
to every member of the Committee and we received no protest from any 

I of them. So I have nothing to fear whatsoever. I have no 

' M * fear whatever of a further enquiry by any Retrenchment Com- 
mittee into the work that we have done in the Posts and Telegraphs 
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Department. But the only new suggestion forthcoming in my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt’s speech was that as far as I could 
gather we should reduce our expenditure by abolishing post offices in 
out-of-the-way places. ( A Voice : “No no. M ) Sir, as regards the posts 
and telegraphs in certain places, the fact is that their cost is charged to 
the funds of the Political Department or of the Army Department and 
this means that it is not paid for by the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment and, therefore, does not affect the postal rates, but as regards the 
general proposition of abolishing post offices in out-of-the-way places, I 
take it that no Honourable Member in this House seriously considers that a 
man should be deprived of communication with his fellow- creatures, be- 
cause he happens to live at some distance from a big place. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I did not say that post offices should be 
abolished everywhere, but only in the N.-W. F. Province. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Then I notice my Honourable 

friend quoted a speech of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh which he recently 
delivered at the 13th Session of the All-India Postal and K. M. S. 
Conference held at Muzaffarpur on the 19th or 20th March last in 
support of his thesis that we ought to reduce the postal rates. My 
Honourable friend was addressing a meeting of Postal and It. M. S. 
employees and I have not yet had time to study his speech with the 

care which I propose to devote to it, but I think 1 may take it as certain 

that he did not suggest in the course of that speech that Government 
at the same time as they were going back to pre-war rates of postage 
should return to the pre-war rates of salary. I venture to think, Sir, 
that we cannot have it both ways. We cannot combine the present 
scale of salaries with the old scale of postal rates. Therefore, I regret 
I must oppose this amendment. As the two amendments which 
I have previously opposed would have cost far less than this, 

the strength of my argument against this is, therefore, pro- 

portionately larger. Sir, if we were to accept this amendment, it would 
cost us 131 lakhs, and that is allowing for an increase of 20 per cent, in 
the case of paid letters and of ten per cent, in the case of unpaid letters. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, holds that if we were to reduce the 
charges to pre-war rates, the increase in letters posted would be pheno- 
menal and that we should get three or four times as many letters posted 

as are posted now. Sir, I can assure him that that is not the case and 

that the increase would be very slow. What we have to consider here 
and now is the present financial position. An increase of revenue in three 
or four years time, due to a change in the rates now, might be antici- 
pated, but that does not help us to cover our present deficit. Sir, I 

oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chettv): 
The question is: 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898 , for the entries under the head Letters , the following be substituted : 

* For a weight not exceeding one tola .... Half an anna. 

For every tola or fraction thereof, exceeding one tola . Half an anna V 

The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. Amar lfath Dutt: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the entries under the head Letters , for the words ( One anna 
And three pies * the words * Nine pies * be substituted. ” 

Sir, I hope that this amendment may be acceptable, though I fear it 
will involve some amount of loss to the Department. I hope that, con- 
sidering that this is a public utility department, the Government will not 
grudge reducing the rates on the letters at least. Of course my former 
amendment for reducing the rate to bail an anna lias been negatived by- 
the House, and, even with the help of my friend, the President of the 
Postal Conference here, I could not succeed in the matter, but I hope that 
here In this amendment T will have his support as also the support of my 
Honourable friend who presided over the Postal Retrenchment Committee. 
Sir, twelve*, years ago, the rates were increased by 100 per cent. Sir, 
that is a feat which is only possible in a Department where the voiceless 
millions are chiefly concerned. That is a feat which will be submitted 
to only by people who do not know how to press their claims; that is a 
feat which does not require a superman to accomplish. I know it will 
entail some loss of money, though 1 cannot tell the exact amount. 
Whatever it may be, I think we must not take advantage of the voiceless 
millions who cannot have their grievances ventilated, who have not got 
presidents who would thank departmental heads in their addresses, and 
who have not the same access to Honourable Members on the other side; 
but, Sir, if the representatives of the people knew their duties and per- 
formed their duties as they ought to — I do not mean the representatives 
merely of the constituencies which you represent — if they were mindful of 
their own duties and obligations towards the public, I think they would 
have certainly asked for the redress of their grievances, and which I know 
tlie Honourable Member in charge would have granted if his hands were 
not tied by certain other factors over which he has no control. But I 
think he will admit that this is a relief which is claimed on behalf of the 
poor and dumb millions, and, on behalf of them, I ask that if the whole- 
sale increase of 100 per cent. — and now at the present moment it amounts 
to an increase of 150 per cent. — cannot be remitted, at any rate relief 
to the extent of 100 per cent, should be given. 

As everyone in this House knows, 12 years ago, the postage rate for 
letters was only half an anna. Then it was raised to one anna, and that 
represents an increase of 100 per cent. Sir, I am not aware of any other 
item of taxation anywhere else in this world where tEe taxation is in- 
creased by this stupendous percentage. There is of course always a protest 
from our side as also from the side of the gentlemen occupying those 
Benches when income-tax is increased, say, by 20 or 25 per cent, but, Sir, 
at one stroke of the pen this taxation of the poor people was increased 
at first by 100 per cent, and then again by 150 per cent. What T now 
ask is that you should take away that 100 per cent, and we shall place 
ourselves at your mercy and accept an increase of 50 per cent. That, is 
what my amendment is. My amendment is for 9 pies instead of 6 pies 
That would mean 50 per cent. Sir, I know figures can be manipulated 
to support any theory you may choose, especially if you are an expert ir 
figures and your opponent has neither the advantage of looking at figure? 
nor the aptitude which the members on the other side have acquired bj 
years of training. This is especially the case with the members of the 
Bar who have hardly to deal with figures. That being the case, let us 
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not in this House be troubled by figures and statistics. I would wipe off 
all figures and all statistics. Let everyone of us live comfortably and let 
Sir George Schuster be happy, so that he will not have to rack his brains 
to provide with funds his colleagues, Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Joseph 
Shore. It is only my Honourable friend from Bengal who adorns those 
Benches who does not require much money, but the other gentlemen do. 
From that standard, as a Bengali, I think, Sir George Schuster will appre- 
ciate that we do not want much, and when I ask you to wipe off the 
statistics and the figures, I ask you to be a member of a joint family 
where you get the money and entrust every one of your members with 
particular sums. Let it be left to S’ir George Schuster who, I am sure, 
will be fair in distribution and will carry on the expenditure of your House 
in that way like a joint family. If you do that, you can give relief to the 
poor millions from whom you get this tax and who have no means of pro- 
testing and letting you know their grievances. I once more repeat and once 
more urge upon you to see whether or not it is possible to reduce the postal 
rates to the extent to which I have asked you. If not, I hope you will 
accept the other amendment which follows this. With these words, I 
move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Motion moved: 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the entries under the head Letters , for the words * One anna and 
throe pies ’ the words ‘ Nine pies * be substituted.” 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-asscmblcd after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. It. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
in the Chair. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Sir, it is well known that the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department is a commercial department, and Government have 
given an assurance that that Department shall never be allowed -to make 
a profit. Unfortunately they cannot give an assurance that it will never 
make a loss. We know that for the last few years this commercial 
department has been making a loss. There are two ways, and only two 
ways that I know of, to remedy that state of affairs. One is to increase 
the revenue and the other is to decrease the expenditure. With regard 
to the latter method, Government appointed a Retrenchment Committee 
of which my Honourable friend, the Mover of this motion, was a member. 
The report was issued some time ago and has been in the hands of 
Honourable Members, has been considered by Government, and Govern- 
ment have already come to decisions on that report. The Honourable 
Member in charge has informed the House of the results. So far as I 
remember, all the recommendations of that Committee were accepted and 
the retrenchment effected was somewhere about 40 lakhs of rupees. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I do not wish to take undue 
credit, and I would not go further than to say that nearly all the recom- 
mendations were accepted. Our departures from the recommendations 
were not at all extensive, but I should not like the House to carry away 
a wrong impression about it. 
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Sir Oowasji Jahangir: Yes; most of the recommendations were 
accepted and the retrenchment effected was in the neighbourhood of about 
40 lakhs of rupees. Now, Sir, I believe that my Honourable friend ex- 
pressed some doubts as to whether that work could not be carried further. 
I will come to that point in a minute. If my Honourable friend and 
all other Honourable Members accept the position that this Department 
should be a commercial department, they will have to show that their 
proposals, by lowering the rates, will increase the revenue. I do not think 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, even made an attempt to 
show that the revenues would increase by lowering the rates. Therefore, 
his only other argument could be that retrenchment was not carried far 
enough and that any further loss that might be inflicted on the revenues 
by his proposals should be made good by retrenchment. That could be his 
only argument and I believe, — 1 am sorry I was not in the House, — 1 
believe he is supposed to have said that retrenchment could have gone 
further or that the Committee’s work was cut short. 

Now, the facts of the case are, so far as I remember, that a certain 
branch of the Department was not investigated by the Retrenchment 
Committee. It was not an easy matter, and Government proposed appoint- 
ing an expert committee with a very able officer as Chairman. That 
officer had been the Secretary of the Retrenchment Committee, Mr. 
Vanna. I personally thought that retrenchment in that particular brancli 
of the Department could be much more effectively carried out by a small 
special committee of experts with this very able officer as Chairman than 
by the Retrenchment- Committee itself; therefore, l agreed with the sug- 
gestion that the work of the Ilctionchinent Committee should stop at this 
stage, that it had done all that it possibly could do and that for further 
retrenchment Government should look to this expert committee for advice. 
Bir, my point of view was not actuated from any sense of laziness or desire 
to do no further work, but to carry out really the retrenchment which 
Government were so anxious to get. Continuing the w r ork of the com- 
mittee. would have cost Government some money and the rough calcula- 
tion that 1 could make was that even to carry on for the next few days 
would cost Government four or five thousand rupees; so, I did not think 
it worthwhile that Government should spend that four or five thousand 
rupees for the information which they would get for that particular branch 
of the Department. That is why 1 was ready to fall in with the views 
expressed by the Honourable Member that the Committee should finish 
their work at that stage. But I was given the assurance that this expert 
committee would be appointed with Mr. Varma as Chairman and that the 
suggestions of that committee would receive the serious consideration of 
Government. I am afraid I cannot say just now whether the Committee 
has reported Most probably it has; I know it w'as touring India. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The report lias been received and is being printed. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: The report is being prinied and I presume, in 
due course, will be considered by Government, and T trust will result in 
further reive nchment. Under the circumstances, Sir, so far as retrench- 
ment is concerned, I do not think that this House can go any furthe> 
or urge Government to go any further unless they are prepared to drasti- 
cally cut down salaries. I would, how-ever, bring a very important point 
to the attention of this Honourable House that when we talk of salaries 
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in a big department like the Posts and Telegraphs, we must remember 
that the major portion of the pay bill goes to the poorest classes of the 
employees. I am speaking from memory, but I believe the pay bill comes 
to something like seven crores, from which the officers get about 35 or 
40 lakhs (An Honourable Member i ‘‘51 lakhs.”) Yes, 51 lakhs, and the 
rest goes to the poorer employees. Therefore, whatever cut you effect, 
if it is to be any. substantial amount., it must come from the poorer 
employees. The Committee did go into the question of salaries and have 
reported, but I must admit that I always felt that specially in a depart- 
ment of this sort, when you talked of retrenching salaries, you got very 
little from the men who get fat salaries. And if you cut their salaries in 
the same proportion right through, you would get an amount not worth 
having from men drawing fairly good salaries, but the biggest amount 
would come out of the pockets of the poorer employees. That is also the 
case with all big Departments, and may 1 point out that there are certain 
classes of employees in the Postal Department, whose services were 
brought to our attention — the very poorest, to whom any cut would be a 
true hardship, — who not only discharge their duties to Government and the 
public, but in such discharge run considerable nsk to life and limb. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. President, I do not personally think that 
the Department could have gone any further than they did and, therefore, 
to propose a further loss to the Department at this stage by way of 
reduction of rates would not be a legitimate proposal to place before this 
Honourable House. Everybody is making a loss today and the only thing 
is to smile and bear the loss of the Post and Telegraph Department until 
these depressed times end and when better times come, let us hope the 
Government will be able to give relief to those millions who patronise this 
great public utility department of Government. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Sir, there arc just a few words I should like to be 
allowed to say with reference to the observations made by my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. He has explained very clearly that the 
Postal Department cannot be charged with having neglected retrenchment 
— a point which was also made in another way by my Honourable friend, 
the Member for Industries and Labour. The statement, whielvthe Mem- 
bers of the Assembly have had before them, shows that very clearly. It 
is true, as Sir Cowasji Jehangir has said, that the Committee presided 
over by Mr. Varma has just reported. This report is very voluminous 
and I think will be found to be very far reaching with regard to the 
organization, more particularly of the traffic branch of the Department. 
It may be said that the Committee has not touched the engineering 
branch, with which the Jehangir Committee also did not deal in detail, 
but the Jehangir Committee’s report furnished a list of points which they 
considered required further investigation, and I wish to tell the House 
that these points have been, or in some cases still are being, investigated; 
and in regard particularly to the telegraph engineering branch, which some 
Honourable Members opposite think has been immune from retrenchment, 
we have carried out retrenchment on a scale comparable with that of the 
other branches of the Department. It is certain that there is no head of 
expenditure in the Posts and Telegraphs Department which has not 
received or is not receiving the closest attention, with a view to the 
cutting down of the expenditure to the utmost possible limit. That is 
the one point I particularly wanted to deal with in connection with what 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir has said. I should like, before I sit down, to thank 
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him for his appreciation of the work done by the lower paid members of 
the Department who, I think, fully deserve everything' that he said in 
their favour. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural) : Sir, I intervene in this debate simply to make one point 
and it is this that as far as the organisation of the Postal Department is 
concerned, I think it is working very economically and it is not a losing 
concern. The real thing is to see whether we are losing on experiments 
that w r o are making in connection with the wireless telegraphy and wireless 
telephony and radio, and also in connection with the installation of 
new apparatus of this Department. I do not think it is right to ask the 
poor people to pay for the new experiments and to pay for the luxuries 
of the rich. If these two Departments are entirely separated — I have not 
got the figures with me, but I am merely speaking from general impressions 
— I think the Postal Department could be made a paying concern if these 
white elephants are taken away from it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The question is: 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bui, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the entries under the head Letters , for the word? * One anna and 
throe pies ’ the words ‘ Nino pies * be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. S. 0, Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898. against the entries under the head Letters, for the words ‘ One anna and 
threo pies ’ the words ‘ One anna * bo substituted. ” 

My suggestion is only to lower the price of envelopes from five pice 
to four pice and I would not have moved it had I known that it will in 
any way decrease the postal revenue. My impression is that, if the price 
is lowered, there will be larger sale of these envelopes and the Postal 
Department will gain. My friend, Mr. Reddi. in his elaborate speech has 
quoted figures to show that, even during the worst times of the depression, 
the income was generally between 7 crores and 50 lakhs of rupees and 
it was, after when the rates were raised, that the revenue of the Depart- 
ment has gone down by about 20 lakhs. Sir, I do not agree with mv 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, that Post Office is a commercial 
department. I do not think that Government even have gone so far as 
to admit that. If I understood them correctly, they said that the accounts 
of the Department are kept commercially. Tt is the largest public utility 
Department under the Government. That does not necessarily mean 
that it must pay its own way. Of course there is no reason why the 
Department should not try to pay its own expense. In this connection, 
about the Department getting more revenue, I would like merely to read 
from the very able speech delivered by mv friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, 
as President of the All-India (including Burma) Postal and Railway Mail 
Service Bihar and Orissa Provincial Conference held at Muzaffarpur on the 
19th March, 1933. He says: 

“ The proverbially cheap cost at which the communications were formerly carried on 
as the history of the system would show greatly satisfied the people, and it not only removed 
a long felt want of the public, but was greatly responsible for the popularity of this system. 
The original half-arina postage for ordinary letters were supplemented by the pice post 
card, and, towards the end of the last century, there was also a talk of reducing the price 
of posit card even to half a pioe, and about 50 years ago *\ 
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Then he goes on developing the history. He then says: 

“ Thus for more than 80 years, the country enjoyed the benefits of the system, but, 
as ill luck would have it, what took 70 years to build up has been considerably destroyed 
by the short-sighted policy of the Government within the last ton years. The year 1922 
witnessed a great hardship cast upon the people, when all on a sudden the rate of postage 
for letters including postcards was doubled. Not content with this, the Government went 
on increasing the rates of postage as also for postal articles so much so that it has now 
been trebled, with the result that the volume of correspondence has decreased and 
consumption of postcards and envelopes has considerably gone down ; and it is 
noteworthy that even important and long communications are stuffed in the limited space 
of the postcard which would otherwise have not boon possible in tho days of cheaper 
postage, when men would ordinarily not mind sending them in embossed or post paid 
covers.** 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh concludes this portion of his speech by saying: 

“ Gentlemen, when the idea for enhancement was at first introduced in the Assembly, 
it was vehemently opposod, but unlortuuatoiy the proposal was carried in the teeth of 
opposition, but 1 am sure the- figures must now have convinced the Government of their 
mistake, and 1 trust that Government will soon iind their way to revise and consider the 
rates as early as possible.” 

Sir, I hope with my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, that Government 
will accept this motion and revise their opinion about the rates. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Motion moved: 

“ That in Scheduio I to the Bill, in the. proposod iftrac Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the entries under the head Letters, for the words k One anna and 
three pies * the words ‘ One anna ' be substituted.*’ 

Pandit Satyendra Nath. Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
liural) : Sir, I rise to support the amendment. There has not been a 
single speech in this House on the Finance Bill that has not complained 
of the high rates of postage. The rates were first increased in 1922, and 
they hava been on the increase since then from time to time. That this 
is a universal complaint is clear from the fact that clause 4 relating to 
postal rates has brought forth a very large number of amendments. Of 
all these amendments, I think this is the least objectionable from the 
Government’s point of view, because, if there will be any loss, it will be 
almost negligible. That this amendment is most reasonable is evidenced 
from the fact that there have been full one dozen amendments to the same 
effect. The rates are increased in order to increase the revenue; but has 
this expectation of Government been fully realised? I think not. 

Prom a statement made by them in the Explanatory Memorandum that 
has been supplied to us, they confess that there has been a very heavy 
loss in the sale of postage stamps; and from the figures quoted by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Beddi, we have clearly seen that the increased 
rates are responsible for the loss of revenue in this Department. He has 
shown it clearly that there was a steady increase in the income from the 
year 1926-27 till the year 1932-1933 when the rates were increased to the 
present figures, and there was an abrupt fall in the revenue. During past 
years, the average income was something like 750 lakhs and, m 1932-33, 
it has. come down to 720 lakhs. So it is dearly seen that the object of 
increasing the rates has been defeated. It does not fetch increased 
revenue * to the Government. The # policy of Government 
regarding the Postal Department is a chequered one. 


T» 
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Sometimes they hold that this Department is to be held as an engine 
of education; subsequently they have changed their policy and they have 
come to regard it as a commercial department, although they admit, in 
the same breath, that it is a public utility department. If it iB to be 
regarded as a public utility department, as has been admitted by successive 
Honourable Members in charge of the Industries and Labour Department, 
including my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, then, I think, the 
Government should not grudge even if there is a little loss/ in this Depart- 
ment. To say in the same breath that it is a public utility department, 
and that it should pay its own way is almost a contradiction in terms. 
If it is to be regarded as a public utility department, it must be given 
some preferential treatment. Otherwise, what is the use of calling it ;i 
public utility department? The calculation of Government, that there will 
be some loss, even if this amendment is accepted, ig based on a mere 
surmise. We have made out a very strong case, and I think this sugges- 
tion may be given a trial. Even if there is a loss, I think that loss can 
be made good by the positive surplus which is there in the general Budget 
this year: and I think in view of the fact that we have been repeating our 
. protest year after year, it is now up to Government that they should sec 
their way to accede to our request. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, I beg to support the amendment in all sincerity, as I have 
always felt on this subject of the increase in postage rates. The latest 
increase of the postage rate on letters was felt a great hardship even at 
the time it was brought about. This increase affected rich and poor 
alike, and at a time when both were entirely reluctant to bear it on account 
of the peculiar financial situation in which they were placed. In these 
days of expanding civilization and growth of knowledge, communication 
by post between people living at a distance has become an inevitable 
necessity. 

In this country, where, on account of their poverty, the people cannot 
increase their bounds of information and knowledge, any tax on private 
correspondence should be quite light and easy. But the ends of revenue 
have all along ordained otherwise with our Government. We are aware 
of the great opposition that was presented when the couple of pice postage 
on letters was doubled for getting a revenue on a declared emergency. 
Sir, we have also, on the authority of Sir Geoffrey Clarke, one of the 
Dircctors-Genehil of Posts aiid Telegraphs of recent times, that the Postal 
Commission 6i 1850 laid down, amongst other things, that postal reforms 
should always be carried out On the principle of giving the utmost benefit 
to the people of India from cheap rates of pbstage, and it should never be 
made a source bf Indian revenue. But, contrary to the recommendations 
of that Commission, for the last four' 'years our Government have raised 
the ordinary postal rates all hohnd in order to derive sufficient revenues 
therefrom, to rtm their telegraph, telephone and radio services. But I may 
tell them that our poor do riot, need cheap telegraph, cheap telephone or 
cheap radio services, not even cheap book-post, but what they really need 
?s cheap postage. It will not be out of place to mention here that so far 
hack as 1866. Mr. Massey, the then Finance Member, stated that the P 0 ^ 
office was so potent an engine of civilisation that no Government could 
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be justified in allowing revenue considerations to stand in the way of any 
improvement in the postal communications. I beg also to add that it is 
an accepted principle everywhere! in all civilized countries not to tax 
communications hindering its growth and expansion. Again, not very far 
back, but in the year 1921, the then Member in charge of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, stated, to quote his own words: 

“ Nobody certainly in the Commerce Department wishes in any way to tax 
communications." 

1 need not conceal that the increased rate has been naturally un- 
popular from the beginning. Sir, in their extreme inability to pay the 
high rate for the sake of their miserable financial plight, people have 
resorted to various devices to avoid sending their post through the post 
office and thus save cost on postage altogether. If we want to see that 
these popular devices to cheat post office revenue should go, we should 
adopt such steps as will offer them no more inducement to resort to such 
devices. Cheapness is the only remedy. It is time, therefore, to take off 
the one pice increase at least on letters and restore the former rate of 
one anna in order to bring back good feelings between the public and 
the Government. With these words, Sir, I beg to support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Muhammad Anw&r-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Rural) : Mr. President, it is not my purpose to offer any scathing criticism 
of the Department over which my Honourable friend, Sir Thomas Ryan, 
presides, but just to say a few words in reply to wlmt has cropped up 
in the course of the debate. 

I had the privilege to listen to various speeches this morning in the 
course of which a good many figures were quoted. One thing 

P ' M ' that strikes me most is this. I am afraid my friends have 
not taken very seriously what my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, said with 
regard to the technical innovations that arc being introduced every year 
on the telegraph side. That is certainly a very costly affair for a poor 
country liko ours. If we go on experimenting every year in technical 
matters, we know that we cannot supply a large number of skilled workers, 
as such I think that the policy which is followed by Government in this 
matter is not a very wise one. 

Honourable Members will no doubt have observed in the papers that 
there is also a proposal now to link this country by telephone with 
England. Perhaps, that is an imperial necessity, but if the Government 
of India had not followed the ostrich like policy, they would not have 
found themselves in this quandary. My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, said that he and his Committee have suggested certain remedies 
by retrenchment and he has rightly pointed out that the administration 
at the top is a very heavy one, and, therefore. Government in their wisdom 
will be well advised to take a few slices off the fat salaries paid at the top. 
Personally, I am strongly of the opinion that the lower paid staff of the 
postal and telegraph side should not be touched and, if Government felt 
that in the general re-organization and re-adjustment of things it wouli 
be neoessarv to overhaul the whole department, that can be done without 
detriment to these people. It is very difficult for a layman like rnvself 
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not having the figures at my disposal, to suggest practical remedies as 
to how far any retrenchment in the postal and telegraph side would bring 
in any savings, but even on a casual perusal of the papers supplied to 
Honourable Members here along with the Budget papers, plus the Report 
of the Ryan Committee and Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s Committee they are 
sufficient to show that there is certainly considerable room by which the 
revenue position of this Department can be improved. Sitting here in the 
Imperial City of Delhi or in the good climate of Simla, it is not always 
possible to keep strict control over the administration of such a vast 
Department which is spread over such a vast area. What I feel is this, 
that at places in this big conduit pipe the income of the Department is 
oozing out, and, if it were properly attended to, I feel sure, that would 
bring in some revenue to Government coffers. I have certain facts in 
my possession, but I should rather not let them have here. That will 
disclose where the Department is at fault. If the Department had been 
ft little more vigilant with regard to the reports of the Accountant General 
who checks their accounts, if the Department had exercised a little stricter 
supervision in regard to money matters and losses, etc., incurred on account 
of dacoities, etc., the position of the Government would not have been 
such a hopeless one in that side. 

Certain Honourable Members criticised the policy of the Department 
as a whole, but I think that since the Department was brought under the 
directorate some years ago and since it has been tucked in with the 
Telegraph Department, I feel that the revenues of this Department are 
coming down every year. The Director General of Posts and Telegraphs 
was pleased to mention that they had not touched the telegraphs admin- 
istration. He was of opinion that the engineering side was so thinly 
manned that there was hardly any scope to apply the knife; but my own 
impression is that the telegraph administration is like a spoilt child, 
and unless timely notice is taken in regard to this Department, with 
regard to increasing the combined offices, the desired result cannot be 
achieved within any measurable distance of time. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Sir, I support this amendment not on 
any sentimental grounds of these high rates being a burden on the poor 
tax- payer, but on more solid and substantial grounds. When the Govern- 
ment raised the postal rates in 1981, they did not take this action to 
replenish the depleted revenues of the post office, but to make the revenues 
cover the evet-growing expenditure which was growing year by year. They 
expected that by raising the rates they would get additional revenue, and, 
ns a matter of fact, the Honourable the Commerce Member has given an 
arithmetical calculation of the gains he exacted by raising the rates. 
Now, Sir, a year and half's trial has teen given to the new rates and we 
find that, even after these enhanced rates have come into operation, the 
revenues have not only not come: up to the revenues which we were getting 
previously, but they have actually gone down, — they have gone down by 
80 to 40 lakhs. J think the Government will admit that the year 1930-31 
was the worst year possible. We afe now in a better economical position 
than we were in 1980-31 and 1931-82. 
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Now, Sir, take the! revenues for the year 1929-30. They were 7,89 
lakhs. In 1930-3i, the income from the post office ^ 7,50 lakhs. In 
1931-32, the increased rates came into operation from October, and even 
then the revenue was 7,41 lakhs. I attribute this diminution by ten 
lakhs to the fact that the higher rates acted as a check to the free flow 
of letters through the post office during the latter part of the year. Thus 
we see that ever since these higher rates came into operation, the 
revenues of the post offices have been declining year by year. Now, this 
amendment wants only to restore the position which existed before the 
higher rates were levied. And when once they restore the position status 
quo ante , they are bound to realise as we realised in the 
worst year possible, about Rs. 7£ crores. If we realise that amount, the 
Budget will be balanced, because, thanks to the Government, they have 
reduced the expenditure side considerably. It is not as much as it was 
before the Retrenchment Committee met. The expenses have been reduced 
and if we go back to the position of rates, as they existed in 1930, there 
is no reason why we should not get as much revenue as we got in 1930, 
and if that be so, there will be no necessity to continue this additional 
imposition. You have tried for the last eighteen months with the addi- 
tional rates, and you have not realised the amount which you had expected. 
On the other hand it has gone down. This amendment only seeks to 
restore the position of 1930 and there is no reason, now that the economic 
outlook is brighter today, why we should not realise as much revenue as 
mc realised in 1930. With these few words, I support this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir. this question has been dis- 
cussed from so many points of view in the course of the debate today that 
I find it ver\ difficult to find a fresh way of saying what I have already 
said. I would say, at the outset, that I entirely agree with my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Mitra, that this is much tho least objectionable of the 
amendments that have been put forward in the course of today’s discussion, 
and as T have already said, if conditions had been normal or if we saw 
any reason to believe that* in the near future, there would be an approach 
to normal conditions, we should have been very glad to accept it. But 
unfortunately the period of depression is not yet over, antV until it is 
over and we can see quite clearly in front of ns, we are not justified in 
accepting even this amendment which would cost on our estimate at 
least Rs. 41 lakhs, and if we combined it, as we should have to do, with 
a reduction of charges on postcards, the total bill would come nearly to a 
crore of rupees. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Ramakrishna Iiecldi, in spite of what I said 
this .morning, still maintains that, if we were to reduce the rates at this 
moment we should immediately get back to the old position of what he 
thought was a balanced Budget. I would venture to remind the House 
of the conditions under which we imposed these enhanced charges. Our 
revenue was steadily going down. We were faced with a very large 
deficit, and we had to do something to bridge the gap. So we adopted this 
expedient. What reason have we to believe that the conditions today are 
so much better than they were in 1931 so far as the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department is concerned, that a reduction in rates would be immediately 
followed by such a large increase in traffic that we could safely carry it 
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through*? Mr. Bamakrishna Beddi maintains that we have done nothing 
to arrest the decline. He says that this measure has brought in no 
increased revenue. That is not the case, as I said this morning. 1 gave 
the only comparable figures we have, namely, for the first eight months, 
of the financial year 1931-32 — April to November, 1931-32, and April to 
November, 1932-33. Our total postal receipts from April to November 
1931-32 were Bs. 451 lakhs, and, in the corresponding year of 1932-33, 
they were Bs. 470 lakhs, that is, an increase of 19 lakhs. That increase 
is solely attributable to the increased rates. As I have said, and I would 
emphasise it once again, our receipts were steadily falling and the only 
way to prevent- that fall was by enhancing our rates. We have enhanced 
our rates. We have got increased revenue and the decline would not have 
been arrested but for the enhanced rates. 

There are one or two other points which have been raised in the course 
of this discussion. We have been charged with subsidising the telegraph 
side at the expense of the postal side. I can assure Honourable Members 
that that is not the case. The accounts of the Postal and Telegraphs sides 
of the Department are kept absolutely distinct and there is no question 
whatever of using postal receipts for the purpose. Dr. Ziauddin ascribed 
to us of paying for expensive experiments on telegraphs. I do not think . . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: And wireless. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I will refer to wireless in a moment. 
We certainly cannot be accused of any expensive experiments on tele- 
graphs. We do our best to give the public of India as cheap and efficient 
a telegraph service as we can. 1 think my Honourable friends from the 
commercial community would object if we did nof do so. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Let them pav for it, and not the poor people. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The postal side does not pay for it 
any way. As regards the telephone system, the Honourable Member is 
completely under a misapprehension. The telephone system is the one 
branch of the Department to which we can look with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. It does pay its way, and that the improvements that we are effecting 
in it are greatly appreciated is shown by the rapid expansion of the receipts 
from trunk telephone calls. As regards wireless, there, again, Honourable 
Members are also completely under a misapprehension. The wireless 
branch costs us practically nothing. The Indian "Radio Telegraph 
Company — one can hardly call it a private company, because it has 
Government directors, is a company and, except to the extent of its 
arrangements with Government and the presence of Government directors 
on its board, it is independent of the Government. The telephone system 
to England which mv Honourable friend, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, appeared to 
think was going to impose an additional burden on the long suffering 
poor of India will cost the Government of Tndia nothing. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: May I ask a question? There are Government 
wireless stations, and so far as my memory goes, the Committee recom- 
mended that certain of them should be closed down. I do not think the 
Government have accepted all the recommendations of the Committee in 
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that direction. It was stated that they were required for other purposes 
than those of the Department, and, if 1 mistake not, the Committee recom- 
mended that the other Departments should be made to pay. Has that 
been done ? 

He Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: With your permission, Sir, I will 
ask my Honourable friend, the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
to reply to that point when I have finished. 

The only thing I would say in conclusion is, if I understood him aright, 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, expressed the hope that Government 
would restore the old rates as soon as possible. With that point of view, 
as I said this morning, I am entirely in sympathy. I would again repeat 
the assurance I then gave, that the Honourable the Finance Member and 
I are agreed that the revision of the rates must be the first charge on any 
surplus that the Posts and Telegraphs Department gets. That it may be 
soon in possession of a surplus is my devout hope. 

I do not propose to go into the distinctions which Honourable Members 
have raised between public utility and commercial departments. I do not 
think they really have much bearing on the present discussion. The 
accounts of the Posts and Telegraphs Department are maintained on com- 
mercial lines. We regard it as a public utility department. A public 
utility department, as I understand it, is a department which is expected to 
pay its own way. I do not think Honourable Members opposite would 
deny that electricity, gas and water companies should pay their way and 
they can only pay their wav by charging a proper price for the facilities 
they provide. We expect no more than that from the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Sir Cowasji Jehangir has rightly drawn attention 
to the fact that there is a certain amount of unprofitable expenditure on 
wireless in India. There are a number of wireless stations — coast stations, 
which cannot in the nature of tilings he remunerative — and there arc a 
certain number of inland stations in various parts of India which were set 
up some years ago as a measure of internal security. A separate account 
is kept of all the wireless activities of the Department and, in so far as 
those activities are directly attributable to the commercial business of the 
Department or others, the radio accounts are credited with the amount. 
If the Honourable Member will look at the detailed statement in support 
of our Demands for Grants, he will find on page 4 a separate account under 
Hadios .and he will see a credit item of about five lakhs which is the sum 
of money spent under that head which it is thought can be fairly attri- 
buted to the Telegraph Branch which is accordingly debited to that head. 
There remains a balance under the head of Radio which is definitely regard- 
ed as uncommercial expenditure and which results in a loss of five lakhs 
of rupees in the Budget estimate for next year. That is an uncommer- 
cial activity of the Department and is definitely recognised as such by 
Government. It is for that reason that it is shown separately in the 
accounts. The Government have accepted in part only — it was a partial 
exception to their general acceptance of the Retrenchment Sub-Committee’s 
recommendations — the recommendation for closing down some of the 
existing inland wireless stations. The others they have felt obliged to 
maintain for the same reasons for which they were originally set up, but 
the expenditure on this account is’ shown separately and is not mixed up 
with the expenditure chargeable to the head “Telegraphs* ’ 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Is it included in your loss? 

Sir Thomas Ryan,: It is included in the loss for the whole Department, 
but is not included 'under the head “Telegraphs”. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: If it is included in the loss for the whole Depart- 
ment, it will show you are making a greater loss than you really are. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: If you do not look at the details but confine your 
attention solely to the total, that is of course so; but it is not to the 
total that the Government would have to pay attention in considering the 
question of altering the telegraph or postal rates. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: If the loss on the whole Telegraph and Postal 
Department is increased by that amount, then it is not quite a fair pro- 
position. It ouight to be debited to some other Department which wants 
this 11011-commercial activity. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I think there is a great deal to be said even from 
the point of view of the tax-payer in showing the cost of this uncommer- 
cial activity in a single place, instead of disguising it, as it would be dis- 
guised, if it were distributed over a number of Departments and merged 
in their accounts. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: You are doing this work for some other Depart- 
ment and that some other Department- ought to pay you. That was our 
recommendation. Tt- should not be included in your general loss or in jour 
general profits, for the matter of that. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I see the Honourable Member’s point, but 1 do not 
think ho allows for the fact that this loss, although it does arise in the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department, is shown quite separately in our 
accounts and is not treated as part of the loss of the Department for the 
purposes of adjustment which is made in the re-count between the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department and the general exchequer. We pay interest 
on accumulated Posts and Telegraphs loss or we get credit for the interest- 
on the accumulated profit if any, but the loss under this Radio head is 
excluded for that purpose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukbam Clietty): 
The question is:. 

“ Thai in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, against the entries under tho head Letters , for the words ‘ One anna 
and three pies ’ tho words 4 Ono anna * be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That in Schodule I to tho Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head Postcards , the following be substituted : 


4 Single ......... Three pies. 

Reply ......... Half an anna V* 


:Sir, these were the original rates, for postcards and reply postcards 
before these increases took effect. I contend. Sir, that all the arguments 
that have already been adduced on this side of the House in favour of lower 
postage rates in general apply here also, but if I were to place all those 
arguments before this House once again, I think that would be of no use. 
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If the Honourable gentlemen on the other side of the House are not con- 
vinced by our arguments in favour of the necessity for cheap postage and 
cheap communications, then, I think, no further arguments need be 
adduced. Sir, their only ground has always been this that we cannot 
run this Department at a loss. I ask, how does the loss arise, 
why does the loss arise? To these questions they always have 
certain set reasons which they place before this House every 
year, and at the same time, charges are laid against us that it is 
through our pressure that they had to increase the cost of the De- 
partment. Sir, they have also said that we try our best to effect retrench- 
ment and that the cost cannot be further reduced or has been reduced to 
the extent that was possible under the circumstances. They have taken 
the. name of the Retrenchment Committee, in connection with which I 
offered some remarks and in which connection m\ Honourable friend, the 
President of that Committee, said that he or rather the Committee did all 
that was necessary or required of them and that a few more sittings of 
that Committee would have entailed a cost of such a big sum as Rs. 4,000 
or Rs. 5,000, — and of course the Government and ourselves are thankful 
to him for having saved us that sum of money. Sir, he suggested a com- 
mittee of certain experts who, he thought, would do the task better than 
himself and his oilier colleagues. Sir, I also, in all humility, am prepared 
to agree — not overlooking the ability of my Honourable friend, ihe Presi- 
dent of the previous Committee, and the ability of bis colleagues --with him 
in thinking that there are experts who are far more intelligent and far 
more capable of doing this thing and in a better way than them. Rut, in- 
cidentally, here of course the question of cost docs not arise. We do not 
know what is to be the salary of the particular expert or experts; and we 
do not -know of the cost of n tour round India ; all these' things, of course, 
might cost something less than Rs. one lakh, but that is perhaps a very 
very small sum! By the way, my friend of course was very careful in 
the matter of saving even Rs. 4.000 or Rs. 5,000. T thank my Honour- 
able friend for his very liberal views on the subject of the capacity of 
Government officers and the incapacity of those who are unfortunately not 
Government officers. Anyway, apart from that, it seems that the floor 
of this Chamber is paved with good intentions. 

Sir, wc have always heard that as soon as the finances are better, wc 
shall get relief. Now, we have relied on those promises, and wc hope that 
the time will come when the finances will be better and that we shall get 
relief in taxation at any rate in small matters like postcards which affect 
the poorest in the country. Sir, our position is like the man in the golden 
barge led bv a fair damsel, in Rabindra Nath’s poem, and T may ask the 
Government in the inimitable words of the Poet Laureate of Asia; 

“ Ar kata durey niye jabfaj 
Morey My sundari , 

Bdlo kon phr&y bhirivey 
Tomhr sonctr tari ; 

Jakhani shudhai, ogo videshini , . 

Toomi hetso shudhu , madhur hetsini , 

Bujhitey nh pciri , kee jam ' 

Kee hchhey tomhr monty ; 

NirabSy dekhho anguli tooli f 

Akul sindhu uthichhiy akuli , 

DurSy paschimfy duhichMy tapan 
Qagan konSy 
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Some Honourable Members: Please translate. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: As desired by Honourable Members, I shall re- 
produce the English translation: 

“ How far, how far yet wilt thou 
Lead me on, O damsel fair. 

Where, Oh, where, will thy golden 
Barge strike the shore, 

I question thee, Oh, rny Lady 
From afar. 

But thou returnest only 

A smile from thy nectarod lips, 

I know not what sweet mystery 
Thy bosom holds.’* 

Mr. F. E, James: Speak up. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 

*• I know not what sweet mystery 
Thy bosom holds. 

Thou uttereth no words, but 
Only tho finger pointest 

Thither whore the distant billows roar, 

Where the sun sinks in tho far off west.” 

Sir, the promises of my Honourable friend in charge of the Depart- 
ment are like the promises held out by the fair damsel in the poem. Sir, 
<T move : 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir; What is the connection between the poem and 
the Honourable Member in charge? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: The Honourable Member in charge, like tho 
fair damsel in the poem, uttereth no definite words of hope, but his finger 
pointest thither where the distant billows roar 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. I\. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
[Motion moved: 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for tho entries under the head Postcards, the following be substituted : 

Single Three pies. 

Reply . . • • • • • • • Half an anna' 

Mr. N, R. Gunjal (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): (The Honourable Member spoke in the vernacular.*) 


*A translation will appear in a later issue of these Debates. 
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The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Amar Nath Dutt, whom, I am glad to say in spite of what he told us 
this morning, I caught in the act of posting a letter on my way to the 
Assembly this afternoon, seems to think that the higher he pitches his 
demands, ths more likely Government are to accept them. I could not 
help wondering this morning in the course of his speech why he had put 
no amendment on the papdr urging that we should carry our letters and 
postcards for nothing. I need say no more in regard to the amendment 
we are now discussing than this that its cost to the Government would, 
we estimate!, be 124 lakhs. That is the actual loss assuming a 20 per 
cent, increase in the number of postcards carried. But there is another 
very important point. We have to remember that if we make the differ- 
ence between letters and postcards too wide, people wdl naturally substitute 
postcards for letters. This House has already affirmed the rate: of one 
anna and three pies for letters and if we had the three pies rate for post- 
cards, I am sure that most of us here — speaking personally 1 should 
myself — would write very many postcards than we do at present. I am 
afraid I must oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: What about the quotation? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: I am much impressed by it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The question is : 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head Postcards , the following be substituted : 


‘ Single . . Three pies. 

Reply Half an anna V* 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Sir. I bog to move: 

“ That in Schedule I to tho Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under tho head Postcards , the following be substituted : 


‘ Single ......... Half an anna. 

Reply ......... One anna V* 


Sir, if Government are not going to be convinced bv the arguments, 
couched in such beautiful poetic language, of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, and 
if they are not going to be convinced by the appeals of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Gunjal, made in Marathi, the language of the masses who are 
the sufferers under this heavy increases in postal rates, I do not think 
they will be convinced with my matter-of-fact arguments. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Npeak in Telugu. (Laughter.) 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: However, Sir, I feel the justice of 

my case and so I will press this amendment. By this I want to bring 
the rates to the level that existed before these higher rates were imposed 
in 1931. I will only quote one sentence from the speech of the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member when he moved these higher rates for our 
acceptance. He said : 

“ My Honoucable friend’s argument can be shown by a simple aiithmetical calculation 
to be without foundation.” 
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That means that the Honourable Member is proving that though the 
imposition of this quarter anna extra reduces the volume of correspondence 
in postcards, .vet it brings in enhanced revenue: 

“ Even assuming an annual increase of ten million in the postcard traffic and ignoring 
for the moment the wholly un justifiable optimism of that assumption, then, Sir, at the 
existing rate that would bring us a nominal increase of barely three lakhs, while at the. 
same time we should have to increase our expenditure to meet the cost of this additions 1 
traffic. On the other hand, even if our existing traffic fell from five hundred million 
postcards to four hundred million postcards, the increased rates would bring us in not less 
than 25 lakhs while, at the saino time, our cost of handling the traffic would be materially 
diminished. , ' 

Thus the Honourable Member had calculated that, by this imposition 
of a quarter anna as the additional cost of a postcard, he* hoped to get no 
less than 25 lakhs of rupees. Now. I want the Honourable Member in 
(diarge to reply how far they have realised their expectations in this 
particular instance. Sir, as I have already stated, the law of diminishing 
returns has set in and any increase will bring in a less amount of revenue. 
Sir, the Honourable Member in charge said that the revenues have been 
diminishing and so we have to maintain these higher rates. He has 
budgeted for a deficit of 57 lakhs for this year also. So I want to ask the 
Honourable Member if lie is going to propose any additional increase in the 
rates of postcards again. If that is not the case, then let not prestige stand in 
the wav of Government; let them revert to the original rate and, I am sure, 
they will realise thei revenue which they had realised in 1930, and that 
would bring in some additional revenue in this direction also. There is no 
use in Government saying that we lose 40 lakhs in this and 50 lakhs in 
that. Last year, when they wanted to raise the revenues, they calculated 
an increase of 25 lakhs, but now they do not realise it. So I am asking 
them to go back to the old rates and, I am sure, they will realise higher 
revenues than what they budgeted for. With these words, I move my 
amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukbam Chetty): 
Motion moved: j ! \ 

“ That, in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head Postcards , the following be substituted : 


‘ Single Half an anna. 

Reply «•••••••• One anna • 


Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Representative) : Sir, I have a similar amend- 
ment lower down which is No. 74 in the agenda. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Reddi, has given facts and figures to show that the experiment of 
increasing half-anna postcards to nine pies has proved not at all successful. 
The Postal Department, so far as T know, had some' virtues in them before. 
Promptness and politeness were so far the predominant virtues of the Postal 
Department ; but since last year I find that this Department has followed 
other Departments like the Army and are year by year getting more thick- 
skinned and more and more irresponsive to public criticism. 

I had an amendment before this by which I wanted that the charges 
on envelopes should be reduced, but T did not press that amendment, 
because I thought . that that amendment merely affected the rich men 
and, therefore. I did not press it. But the present amendment more or 
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less affects the poorer people and, so far as I can see, the Honourable 
Member in charge has got a reputation for kindness and sympathy towards 
the poor. My amendment is not of a very reactionary nature; ! do not 
want the Postal Department to go back to three pies, but mine is a sort 
of compromise between three pies and nine pies. When we find that 
the experiment of having nine pie postcards has failed, let us enter upon 
this thing now and let us go back to the old rate of two pice for post 
cards and one anna for reply cards. Let us give another trial to this 
and let us see how it results. The tendency nowadays is to go back 
in all respects to pre-war scales, both in expenditure as well as in taxes 
and other things. The occupants of the Treasury Benches very well know 
that the earning power of the people, — or, to use the other technical phrase, 
the purchasing power of the masses, — has considerably gone down, and 
the lower class people and the middle class people find it very difficult 
to write letters or postcards with the result that, except where it is 
absolutely necessary, they avoid having any correspondence. The cir- 
cumstances of the life of the Indians have now considerably changed. 
People do not move within an area of five or ten miles, but they travel all 
round from this part of India to that part of India; and specially in the 
case of the labouring classes, people from the south go to the north, 
west and all other parts and their relatives are very anxious to know all 
about them. But what has been happening now? The addition of three 
pies has made it practically prohibitive for people to have correspondence 
and communication about their families and other things with the result 
that it is only in the case of death that letters are written. Probably, 
even in the case of death, they avoid writing letters to inform the relatives, 
and much more so by this arrangement than any other. This 
P,M ' Government, which at times claim to be the trustees, the 
custodians and the well-wishers of the masses, have not taken into account 
this slight convenience which they ought to give to the masses. Like 
salt and kerosene, postcard, — I mean the necessity of giving information 
to one’s relatives working in distant parts of the country — has now become 
almost a necessity. Just as kerosene is essential and salt is essential, 
postcard is essential once in a way — say once a month at least — and it is 
necessary to send communications in postcards. I have not got the 
figures, but I think the Postal Department must have worked out the 
figures regarding the correspondence per head so far as the postal charges 
are concerned, ajid I think the result would show to be extremely unsatis- 
factory. The poor class people have not been able to send a card, even 
one card, probably per head in one year. I am not exactly sure about 
the facts and figures, but I assume the Postal Department must have 
worked at it and the result would show that poor people have been kept 
out of this sert of necessary means of communication. In other countries 
people can make free use of these postcards for communication and other 
things In other countries, where the earning capacity of the people is 
much more than that in India, they take advantage of the postcards and 
in their case a slight increase in postage does not matter, but, looking at 
the earning capacity of the people of India, which is far below as compared 
to other countries, I think the postal rates must in proportion to that be 
reduced. Sir, as I have already said that my proposal is a sort of com- 
promise and it will give to the Department another opportunity of going 
back and seeing how things work for a year more, I think the Govern- 
ment should not be reluctant in accepting this amendment. Sir, with 
these words, I support the amendment. 
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Mr. Lalchand N&valrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I 
thought that if I did not intervene in this debate, I would not be doing 
justice to the poor people of India. I do not find fault with the politeness 
of the Honourable Member in charge of the Industries and Labour De- 
partment, nor with the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs, but, 
Sir, we do want not only politeness, we want that the burden of the poor 
should be relieved, or at least reduced. It cannot possibly be denied that 
it is the poor who uses the card more oftener than the rich man. I think 
India’s interest would be better served if, after this rate of postage has 
been increased, the rich people were to discontinue writing letters and 
used, as much as they could, cards instead of envelopes. But I do see a 
tendency in the rich people to stick to their own way of writing a few 
words on a piece of paper, putting it in an envelope and posting it away. 
The same custom is in vogue with the people of higher status, but the 
point at the present moment is that what we want is that the poor men 
should be given facilities. At present the poor man no doubt writes his 
card only when it is absolutely necessary and, it may be, he waits to 
write even that card until he has much substance to write over several 
matters. 

We see that this measure, when enacted, was not to be a permanent 
one. We were given to understand that this increase was being made for 
emergency purposes only for some time, — 18 months. Sir, strictly 
speaking, it is a breach of faith, and I submit that, it is necessary for the 
Government to revise this rate of the postal charges. At one time we 
had to purchase a card for only three pies. Then the price of the card was 
increased to six pies and now it is nine pies. We are asking by the amend- 
ment to bring it down — it is not a big jump — to six pies. Government 
may be able to see how much they are going to suffer by this reduction. 
Government should be in a position to say how much they have been making 
by the increase in the postage on these postcards, and as I think no figures 
have yet been given — I wait to see what the Honourable Member in charge 
is going to say — I must say that there must be real justification for the 
Government to continue these increased postage on cards and letters. We 
have seen, with regard to this Finance Bill that whenever we asked Govern- 
ment to reduce expenditure or remit duty, they invariably put forth the 
stereotyped reply that there would be loss on this head or that, and that, 
therefore, they could not accept any amendment, \yhen the popular 
side wants that there should be some decrease, it is for the Government 
side to consider how to meet that particular popular desire and not to say 
on every question that they would be losers. Therefore, if they do not 
curtail this postage, I would merely say that that is obstinacy. I would 
appeal that this question is such that the Government should give very 
careful consideration to it and at least once in a way yield to the popular 
opinion. As this question affects the poor, I would appeal to every 
Honourable Member on this side of the House to be firm and ask for a 
division. On every occasion of this kind we get the stereotyped reply 
that there -is very much loss which the Government cannot bear and for 
that reason they will not reduce the duty, and so on, and so forth. H 
that is the reply, then where is the necessity, I ask, of putting the Finance 
Bill, to the House and of asking the opinion of the popular side. There- 
fore, I again say that this is tie point on which the Government should 
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yield, and, if not, this House should insist that the loss in the curtail- 
ment of the postage asked for by this motion should be met otherwise, and 
if the Government do not pay heed to the popular voice of the House, the 
House should ask for a division. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, I was endeavouring this morning 
to survey the position of the Department as a whole, and I feel that, in 
dealing with this case, that is what we have to do. It is for that reason 
that, in spite of the impassioned appeal of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai, I can do no more than repeat the stereotyped reply 
which he accused me of always giving. He and my Honourable friend", 
Mr. Jog, who made an appeal to my good heart — I wish I were in a position 
to respond — have drawn a rather doleful picture of the poor people of 
India who are prevented from communicating with their relatives in distant 
places by the terrible price of postcards. Sir, while T fully realise' that 
this House has always been in favour of this cheap means of communica- 
tion for reasons which, I venture to say, are entirely to its credit, I am 
afraid I am unable to agree that the picture is quite as black as Mr. Jog 
and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai have painted it. Our figures show that for 
last August — to take a typical month — there was a fall of about 19 per 
cent, in the postcard traffic; I venture to think that that does not show 
that the poor people of India are being entirely deprived of postal commu- 
nications. If there has only been a fall of 20 per cent., it is obvious that 
this method of communication is still being very extensively used. It is 
also obvious that, since the fall in traffic was only 20 per cent, and the 
increase in the postal rates was 50 per cent., there must have been a very 
considerably increased revenue from ' this source. I am unable to give 
any estimate of what it is as we have no separate returns for postcards. 
As regards the actual loss involved in this proposal, the House must be 
getting very weary of my figures and I think this will be the last one 
that I shall, have to give. The reduction of the postcard rate to six pies, 
allowing for a ten per cent, increase, in traffic, would cost us 55 lakhs, 
and that I can only repeat once more we cannot afford. I can only 
repeal again that we are as anxious as any Member on the Opposition 
Benches can be to get the rates back to the old level as soon as possible. 
If there were any gleam of hope that conditions were returning to normal 
ift the near future, that trade and industry were going to improve 1 with 
any rapidity, we should be prepared to take the risk ; but in present condi- 
tions we are not justified in taking that risk. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Amar Nath Dutt, this morning seemed to think that our motto on this 
side of jfche House should be “Take no thought of the morrow”. I am 
afraid that the condition of India would be very different from what it is 
today if we adopted that policy. Sir, I regret I have to oppose this amend- 
ment. 

lb. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ghetty) : The 
•question' is : 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head Postcards, the following be substituted : 

'Single Half an anna. 

Reply ; One anna’.” 
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The Assembly divided: 


AYES — 35. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bagla, Lala Rameshwar Prasad. 
Biswas, Mr. C. C. 

Brij Kishore, Rai Bahadur Lala. 
Chinoy, Mr. Bahimtoola M. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 
Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. R. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lieut. Nawab. 

Muhammad. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Mas wood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 


Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandial), Mr. B. Rajaram. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Reddi,i Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 

Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Suhrawardy, Sir AbduHa-al-Mdmfin. 
Talih Mehdi Khan, Nawab Major 
Malik. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
Wilayatullah, Khan Bahadur H. M, 


Abdul Hye, Khan Bahadur 

Hasnat Muhammad. 

Acott. Mr. A. R. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bbore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

DoSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Dutt, Mr. G. S. 

Dutt, Mr. P. C. 

Fox. Mr H. B. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 
Grant, Mr. C. F. 

Gwynne, Mr. 0. W. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hezlett, Mr. J. v 
Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ishwar8ingji, Nawab Naharsingji. 
Ismail Ali Khan. Kunwar Hajee. 
James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

The motion was negatived. 


Leach, Mr. A. G. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar, Mr. E. S. 

Mitchell, Mr. D. G. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank-. 
O’Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Ran, Mr. P. R. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradvumna Prashad. 

Smart, Mr. W. W. 

Smith, Mr. ft. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Vachha, Khan Bahadur J. B. 


NOES— 46. 
Abul 


Mr. M. Maswopd Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I move: 

« That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, under the head Postcards, for the words ‘ One and a half annas ’ the 
words ‘ One and a quarter annas ’ be substituted.*’ 

My idea is this. At present six pice are charged for a reply postcard, 
and if the reply postcard is reduced to five pice, it .will jnduce the public 
to UBe reply postcards -in larger .numbers. What happens |K>wadays i» 
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this. When a man has to write from Calcutta to his family in a village, 
they do not get postcards so easily with the result that they do not reply 
to his postcard and Government loses very much. If, therefore, reply 
postcards are charged only five pice, the man sending the postcard will be 
induced to write on a reply postcard, because he will save three pies, and 
his family people in the village will also be able to reply to it at once. In 
this way it will not only help the poor people, but it will help the Govern- 
ment as well, as they will be able to sell a larger number of reply postcards. 
Further, last year surcharge was 25 per cent, on each article — even for 
letters it was 25 per cent., while for the poor man’s postcard it was 50 per 
cent. With these words, Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K, Shanmukham Chetty):" 
Motion moved : 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bili, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, under the head Postcards , for the words * One and a half annas * the words 
* One and a quarter aniias 9 be substituted.” 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, my fundamental objection to the 
proposal of my friend, Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, is that it is not practi- 
cable. If my Honourable friend could devise any means of ensuring 
that the person to whom a postcard is sent uses a reply postcard and that 
he alone uses it, then we might possibly be able to entertain the proposal. 
But what would obviously happen, Sir, is that we should all buy reply 
postcards, and run a knife down between the postcard and the reply 
postcard, divide them and use them separately. I am afraid, therefore, 
that for that reason I must oppose this amendment. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I am surprised at the reply that the Honourable Member 
in charge of the Department has just given. When this surcharge on the 
postal rates was raised, a question was put, and, if I remember aright, 
the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore replying to the debate said that it would 
be difficult to sell postcards for 2$ pice, and, in order to have a round 
figure, they had suggested three pice, which is more than half of one 
anna three pies which is the postage for letters. In strict logic, all that 
the Government intended to do was to have a postcard for 2 \ pice, but 
as they thought that 2£ pice was very inconvenient to handle, and the 
emergency was short-lived, they raised the postage to three pice. Now, 
what is suggested is that while it may be very inconvenient to buy a single 
postcard for 2J pice, there is no harm whatever in purchasing two postcards, 
for five pice, leaving the purchaser free to use two, either by way of reply 
by sending it on to the addressee or using it himself. The inconvenience^ 
was the inconvenience then suggested by the Department concerned in 
pricing a thing for 2 \ pice, and that inconvenience is circumvented by the 
suggestion of the Mover of this amendment. There was no question of 
any financial loss. On the other hand, every argument is conducive and 
supports the view that the Government are not entitled to charge more 
than pice for a postcard. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mir. B. K. ShanmuEham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“ That in. Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, under the head Postcards , for the words 1 One and a half annas ’ the words 
1 One and a quarter annas ’ ba mbstituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 
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lb. 8. G.Jog! Sir, it is just possible that I may be charged with 
something of inconsistency, because in my amendment No. 74 I say that 
a single postcard should be charged half an anna and a reply postcard should 
be charged one anna, but by this amendment 1 am suggesting: 

“ That in Schedule I to the Bill, in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, after the existing entries under the head Postcards , the following new 
entry be inserted : 

1 For local service postcard ...... Half an anna V* 

Anticipating the fate of my first amendment, I had given notice of this 
amendment. Let me explain what 1 mean. This amendment has probably 
not been understood by the House since I find that it has not been followed 
up by other Honourable Members, and, therefore, I think I should make 
the meaning of my amendment quite clear. By “local service postcard* * 
what I mean is this. There are places like Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
and many other important commercial centres where a lot of correspond- 
ence passes from one place to another, but nowadays, on account of this 
increase in the rates, there is a tendency amongst many people to use their 
Servants or to employ some other agency to avoid the three pice postcard 
for communications in the town itself. It is just possible that in villages 
or small towns these local service postcards may not be taken advantage 
of fully, but, in big commercial centres, these local service postcards will 
be very popular, and the introduction of such postcards will add consider- 
ably to the revenues of the Department. I am told that such a system 
exists on the continent also, and, therefore, I see no reason why this 
experiment should not be tried in this country. This House is generally 
charged with only irresponsible criticism from this side of the House, but 
let me take the liberty of placing this constructive suggestion before the 
Government for their consideration and acceptance. I had also a formal 
talk with the predecessor of the present Post Master General a year or two 
ago, but, somehow, after he relinquished his office, no attention was 
paid to this subject. I hope that the Department will work out this scheme 
an^ will carefully consider this constructive suggestion which, if given effect 
to, will very considerably improve the finances of the Department. I 
move my amendment, and I hope it will receive the full support of the 
House. 


Hr. President (The Honour abfe Mr. R. E. Shanmukhom Chetty): 
Motion moved: 

“ ta pchqdtrle I to the Bill, in t propped First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Orifice Act, 1898, after the existing entries under the head Postcards^ the following new 
ehtry be inserted : 

4 For lo^al service postcard Heft au aip^a V* 

Mr* XL B. Gu*j*L: Sir, I support the amendment. 

The Ho&qur^ble Sk Fw*nk Noyce: My Honourable friend, Mf. Jog,, has 
put forward a valuable suggestion, but I should like to tell him that it is, 
not quite as novel a a he Height seem to think. This question, has been 
examined by the Posts end Telegraphs Department frqm t}ine to fciipe and 
various objections have been raised to jut* adoption; Some of those ebjoo' 
tions. I do not think, are very substantial. tbpxp, I jthafc 
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the number of local deliveries would have to be increased to meet the 
growth in local traffic. If that were the case, it would, to m t y mind, carry 
exactly the opposite implication. The growth of local traffic should be wel- 
comed, not deprecated. There are other rather more vital objections. One is 
that a flat rate for all distances is now the accepted principle and that we can 
hardly depart from it. There would undoubtedly be difficulties in sorting local 
and other letters. Again, there might possibly be difficulties in distinguish- 
ing local letters from non-local letters, as the post marks are not always 
quite as legible as we would like them to be. A further difficulty which 
was brought forward was the difficulty of demarcating local areas for local 
delivery. Those were the difficulties which were put forward and which 
caused the proposal for the time being to be dropped. But it is a fact, 
as my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, Has stated, that this system is actually 
in operation in some European countries, and, I think, therefore, in view 
of that, the Government of India ought certainly to examine the matter 
further with a view to finding out whether there is any possibility of 
bringing the system into operation in this country, at any rate in regard 
to some of the big towns. It might, for instance, be possible to make an 
experiment in a very well defined area such as Bombay Island. I can 
assure the Honourable Member that we will, therefore, go ahead with this 
examination and find out how the system works in European countries and 
whether there is any possibility of doing anything in that direction here 
when the times improve. I must add “when times improve”, because 
it must be perfectly obvious to my Honourable friend that a reduction of 
50 per cent, in the charge on a postcard is not likely to double the number 
of postcards that pass through the post. I should like to add that there would 
not in my view be any justification for distinguishing between letters and 
postcards in this respect, and, if it should be possible to introduce a reduced 
rate for postcards for local delivery, we should also have to make some 
reduction in the case of letters. I hope that my Honourable friend will be 
content with this assurance and will not press his amendment. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: In view of the not exactly sympathetic, but quasi- 
sympathetic reply of the Honourable Member in charge, I beg leave of 
the House to withdraw my amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. II . K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is that Schedule I stand part of the Bill. 




Tie motion wa 8 adopted. 

Schedule I was added to the Bill. 

i 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. sHa ag AridiaAal Thq 1 

question is that clause 4 stand part of the BUI. 

The motion was adopted. *C4LGUTI 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. B 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 23rd March, 1933. 


i«AjkhaAJ The^ > 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday , 23rd March 1933 . 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Sino-Japanese War. 

877. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Have any special arrangements and 
preparations been made to guard the eastern and northern frontiers of 
India against possible attacks of enemies during the Sino- Japanese war? 
If so, what? 

(b) Has there been any correspondence between the Government of 
India and the British Government on the subject? 

(c) What was the attitude of the Indian representative at the League 
of Nations towards the Draft Report of the Committee of Nineteen on the 
Sino- Japanese dispute? 

Mr. S. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) It would not be in the public interest to 
give a reply to this part of the question. 

(6) No. 

( c ) The Indian representative at the League of Nations was not in a 
position to adopt any attitude with reference to the Report of the Com- 
haittee of Nineteen. 

J 

Restrictions on the Passport granted to Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

878. *Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: (a) What is the practice in granting passports 
regarding the mentioning of countries to which the holder of the passport 
can proceed? 

(6) Is it the practice to mention that the holder of the passport 
cannot enter some countries? If so, are there any cases of such exclusion 
and endorsement during the last five years? 

(c) Is it a fact that on the passport issued to Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
it is stated that he cannot enter the United Kingdom and Germany ? 

(i d ) Will Government be pleased to state what reasons induced them 
to prevent Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose entering Germany? 

(e) Has there been any communication from the German Government 
or the representative of the German Government in India on the subject? 

(/) In whose interest has this exclusion been made? 

( 2415 ) 
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( g ) What are the reasons for excluding Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose from 
the United Kingdom ? 

(h) Have His Majesty's Government expressed any desire that Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose should be so excluded? 

(i) Have not His Majesty's subjects in India the right to go freely 
to Great Britain? 

(/) In whose interest and for what reasons has this exclusion been 

ordered? 

* 

1 The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and ( b ). The practice is to 
endorse a passport for the countries proposed to be visited, which are 
named. It is also not uncommon to indicate on the passport countries 
for which it is not valid. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) to ( j ). I should like to make it quite clear to the Honourable Member 
that the withdrawal of the order against Mr. Bose under Regulation III for 
the purpose of enabling him to visit Europe was due solely to the state 
of his health. The reasons for which Mr. Bose was confined still hold 
good, and there is no reason to believe that he has severed his connection 
with the movement of revolutionary violence. The Government of India, 
therefore, considered it undesirable that he should go to countries other 
than those which it was necessary for him to visit in order to obtain the 
medical treatment which has been recommended for him. His passport 
was, therefore, endorsed for France, Switzerland, Italy and Austria only. 
The German Government were not consulted. 

Withdrawal of Order under Regulation III of 1818 passed on 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

879. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra*. (a) Has the order under Regulation III of 1818 
passed on Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose been withdrawn? If so, when? 

(b) Has the order been communicated either to Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose or to any member of his family ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and ( b ). The warrant under 
Regulation ITT of 1818 has been withdrawn with effect from the date on 
which Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose left India. He and his relatives were 
previously informed that this would be done. 

Future Status of Berar. 

880. *Mr. S. 0. Jog: (a) Will Government state whether the negotia- 
tions which are in progress on the question of the future status of Berar 
have been concluded? 

(b) If so, will Government state the result of these negotiations? 

(c) Will Government make a general statement on the whole position? 

(d) Has the question of Berar been included in the White Paper? 

(e) If not, will Government please state when and at what stage the 
question will be considered? 

(/) Will Government please state whether the representatives of Berar 
will be afforded an opportunity of expressing their views on the question 
of treating Berar as a federating unit? If so, when? 
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Mr. Hi A. F , Metcalfe ; (a) No. 

(6) The Question does not arise. 

(c) The only general statement that I am able to make is that in the 

HisT™£L? a w ?r R Sen<> & r0C xT Cdmg between the Government of India and 
of Borar t ft ,, ness Nizam, the handing over of the administration 
k nt of His Exalted Highness has not been eon- 

by u ai u he u party . - ^ bat 18 under consideration is the exact 
^ Herar, m view of its peculiar constitutional position, 
should be brought into a Federal Constitution. 

T The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to para- 
wSte Pape? 6 Introduction to ' and Paragraph 61 of the Proposals inf the 


(/) The representatives of Berar have already had opportunities of 
expressing their views on this question both in this House and in other 
places. There will doubtless be further opportunities before any final 
decision is taken. J 


Sir Muhammad Yakub: Were the people tf Berar consulted when the 
administration of Berar was taken from His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
by the Government of India? 


Metcalfe: To the best of :ny knowledge, they were not 
consulted at that time. 


Sir Mu h a mm ad Yakub: Was any undertaking given to the people of 
Berar at that time that they would be consulted w’hen the administration 
of Berar would again be made over to its rightful owner? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: The answer is no doubt in the negative. At 
that time, there was no machinery for consulting or ascertaining the wishes 
of the people of Berar. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Were the people of India consulted as to whether 
they w’ould remain under the British Government? (Laughter.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
That question does not arise. 

Closed Holidays in the Government of Tndia Offices falling on 

Sundays. 

881. *Mr. S. Gk Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the holiday for Christmas 
Day, 1932, fell on Sunday, the 25th December, 1932? 

(b) Is it a fact that another closed holiday on account of the New 
Year Day, .1933, for the Government of India offices also fell on Sunday? 

(c) Is it also a fact that as these holidays fell on Sunday the Govern- 
ment of Tndia offices were given closed holidays on the following days? 

(d) If the replies to the above be in the affirmative, were any holidays 
similarly given in lieu of the following holidays which also fell on Sunday 
in 1932 and 1933; (i) Guru Nanak’s Birthday, and (ii) Dhulandi? If not, 
why not? 
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(e) Are Government prepared to &ce that when any closed holiday falls 
on a Sunday, in lieu of that day another closed holiday is granted on the 
following day? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. 

(6) and (c). A closed holiday is given on account of Proclamation Day 
but as New Year Day this year fell on a Sunday, Proclamation Day oh 
which a parade of troops takes place was observed on Monday, the 2nd 
January, and a closed holiday was given on that day. X’mas Day last 
year fell on a Sunday and closed holiday was given on another day as a 
special case. 

(i d) No. The ordinary rule is that when a closed holiday falls oft a 
Sunday, no other day is declared as a holida> in compensation. 

(e) Government do not consider that any change is required. 

Mr. S. a. Jog: Will Government say as to how many days in the 
year out of the closed holidays fall on Sundays? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That, I think, depends on the parti- 
cular year. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Do not the Government think it a mercy when a 
public holiday falls on a Sunday? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think Government servants 
would take that view. 

.Mr. S. 0. Jog: It is not more than one or two days at the most that 
fall on a Sunday out of the closed holidays. Will not Government con- 
sider it desirable to grant this small concession of one or two days in the 
year at the most? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: On the whole, the Government think 
that the present system of holidays is adequate. 

MT. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that the number of gazetted 
holidays on account of some religious festival is fixed for every year under 
the Negotiable Instruments Act or any other law in force? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I believe there is a fixed number of 
holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act, but in the Government 
offices there is a special list of holidays observed. Some of them are 
closed holidays and some of them are partial holidays. 

MT. Gaya Prasad Singh: If the number of holidays in a particular 
year is fixed and if one or two holidays fall on Sundays, is it the conten- 
tion of Government that the employees are deprived of the holidays 
which fall on Sundays? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think the Honourable Member is 
not distinguishing between two different things. Holidays under the 
Negotiable Instruments Act. I understand, apply to banks. 
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Mr. S. G. Jog: Is it not a fact that in the Delhi Province people get 
85 holidays in the year, whereas in the Government of India they get 
only 14 holidays? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of India, Sir, is a 
very hard working institution. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswazni Mudaliar : Do the Government of 
India contemplate any revision of the holidays in view of the fact that 
there are more holidays in this country than in any civilised country in the 
world? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: We have gone into this question, so 
far as the Government of India are concerned, very carefully, and I do 
not think that the number of closed holidays can be regarded as excessive. 

Hr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the number of 
religions practised in this country is more than in any other country in 
the world? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That, I agree, is the case. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Are Government aware that commerce and 
industry in this country require the same facilities as to working days as 
any other country? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think, Sir. I must repeat my pre- 
vious answer — that the number of holidays which are taken by the Gov- 
ernment of India offices cannot reasonably be regarded as excessive. 

Sir Oowa8]i Jehangir: I am not talking of the Government of India 
holidays, Mr. President. I am referring to the bank holidays under the 
Negotiable Instruments Act. The Government of India can take as many 
holidays as they choose. I am only concerned with the holidays under 
the Negotiable Instruments Act, and the question was, whether, if a 
holiday, which existed under the Negotiable Instruments Act, fell on a 
Sunday, a holiday should not be given on another day. But my own 
question to the Honourable Member \yas: “Are not there sufficient 
holidays already under the Negotiable Instruments Act to inconvenience 
industry and commerce, and whether my Honourable friend would restrict 
them rather than extend them?” 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think there are quite a sufficient 
number of holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act, and they 
cannot be extended. There is no question of extending them. 

Sir Cowasji Jebanair: They can be. if Government choose to declare 
another dav as a holiday instead of a Sunday, — Government may decide 
to do so due to pressure from this Honourable House. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Mv original answer made it plain 
that Government did pot propose to do it under pressure from this Hon- 
ourable House. (Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: That is complimentary to this House. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: There is no pressure from the House. 

Construction of a Road from Delhi to Village Basti Chiragh. 

882. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha) : 
(ft) Are Government aware that in village Basti Chiragh in the Delhi 
Province, lies the tomb of a holy Musalman Saint named Hazrut Khwaja 
Nasiruddin Mohammed Chiragh Dehlwi? 

(6) Are Government aware that he is very respectfully looked upon by 
the Muslim community and is considered to be a great religious leader of 
his time, and has got hundreds of thousands of his followers in all parts of 
India ? 

(c) Are Government aware that thousands of people go to visit the 
tomb every year from all parts of the country? 

(d) Are Government aware that no road leads to the tomb of this 
holy Peshiva (leader) of the Muslim community and people feel great diffi- 
culty and inconvenience, by going on foot to the tomb? 

(c) Will Government please state how many miles from Delhi is the 
tomb situated and how many miles it is from any metalled or unmetalled 
road, on which tongas or motors can run? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state if they are prepared to con- 
sider the desirability of getting a road made to this tomb? If not, why not? 

(i g ) Will Government please state if the tomb is preserved by Govern- 
ment under the Preservation of Ancient Monuments Act? If not, why not? 

(h) If the tomb has not been preserved by Government, are they pre- 
pared to apply the Act to this tomb? 

(i) Who is in charge of the tomb now, and who pays for the upkeep 
of the tomb? 

(/) Is il a fact that His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
has donated a large amount for the making of a road to this tomb? 

(k) If the answer to part (?) above is in the affirmative, what is the 
amount donated and when will the road work be started? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Information is being collected and will be laid on 
the table of the House in due course. ( 

Composition and Nationalities of the Staff in the Office of the High 

Commissioner for India. 

883. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state the composition of the staff in the office of the High 
Commissioner for India, with special reference to their nationalities? 

(b) Do Government consider it desirable to requisition men . from the 
Government of India Secretariats for service in the High Commissioners' 
staff? If not. why not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (a) Excluding the industrial and 
menial staff, the number of persons serving under the High Commissioner 
for India on the 1st January, 1933, was 392 consisting of 333 Europeans, 
80 Hindus, 18 Anglo-Indians, eight Indian Christians, four Moslems, two 
Burmese, one Parsee and one Sikh. 
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( b ) No, Sir. The work in the High Commissioner’s office is in many 
respects different in character from that of the Government of India 
Secretariat, the grading and pay differ eonsideiably from the Indian 
Secretariat Scale and the expense involved on passages for personnel 
transferred from India to England would be unjustifiable. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state if employees 
are recruited in this Department by the High Commissioner himself, or 
through the Government of India ? I 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: By the High Commissioner himself. 

Moplahs in the Andamans convicted in connection with the Malabar 

Rebellion. 

884. *Mr. TTppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) how many Moplahs convicted in connection with the Malabar 

rebellion are now in the Andamans; 

( b ) out of these how many of them are still undergoing imprison- 

ment and how many of them have taken their families under 
the Andaman colonisation scheme; 

(c) how many of these have been kept there even after the *expirv 

of their term of imprisonment and how long has each one of 
these been there; 

(d) how many of this set have their families with them in the 

Andamans ; 

(e) why are those whose terms have expired still kept in the 

Andamans - 

(/) how do these Moplahs and their family earn their livelihood; and 

( g ) whether Government have made any arrangement for the educa- 
tion, especially religious education, of their children, if so. 
what? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) About 210. 

( b ) No Moplah prisoners in the Andamans arc confined in the Cellular 

Jail, Port Blair. They all reside in the Settlement and 96 have their 

families with them. 

(c) 83 have remained since the expiry of their term of imprisonment, 

two since 1928, three since 1929 and the remainder from 1930 onwards. 

(d) The information required by the Honourable Member is not readily 
available. 

(e) They are at liberty to leave the Andamans as soon as they pay 
back their iakavi loans. 

(/) They work as cultivators, fishermen, servants, coolies, Hotel Keepers 
and in Government Service as village headmen and in similar posts. 

( g ) The schools of the Settlement are available for the education of 
Moplah children. Religious instruction is not given in the schools but 
there are mosques in important Moplah villages. 
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, Dr ‘ ®# ud 4in Ahmad : May I ask whether, if any of these Moplahs desire 

fhprn^n,! ck i^° the 7 c ?“ n . tr y' Government would provide facilities for 
them and would pay for their expenses back? 

n Haig: No, Sir. I do not think there is any 

system under which. Government can pay for their passages back. They 
have elected to settle in the Andamans and if, on the expiry of 
their sentences, they elect to remain on, then I think there is no system 
under which Government later can give them an opportunitv of 
changing their minds. I y 


Dr« Ziauddin Ahmad* Is it not a fact that Government, at their own 
expense, have taken them to the Andamans? And now, if they choose 
to come back, is it not the duty of Government to provide for their expenses 
back to their homes? : " ' f 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Well, Sir, I am not satisfied that there 
really is a demand on the part of these people to leave the todamapB 

J 

Pr, Ziauddin ipunad*. The demand is there. I am given to understand 
that they would like to come back if the Government grant them facilities. 

i 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: For these questions, Sir, we have to 
obtain answers by telegraphic correspondence, which is somewhat costly, 
with the Chief Commissioner, Andamans, but I am perfectly prepared to 
make more detailed inquiries in this matter by letter. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Thank you very much; and if any Moplahs want 
to come back, then will facilities be provided for them? 

i 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I cannot say, but I am prepared to 
look into the question. - » 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Thank you very much. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Are Government aware that 
during the time of our late lamented Home Member, Sir Alexander 
Muddimnn, a deputation of three Muslims and one Parsi gentleman was 
sent to the Andamans of which I had the honour to be one, and that a 
majority of three reported that all these prisoners should be sent back 
to Tndin with their families, but that the Government of India acted up to 
the minority report of one gentleman against three? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am aware that the Government of 
Tndia took a different view to that of the Committee mentioned by m.y 
Honourable friend and of which he was a member, but I would remind him 
that my predecessor at that time himself visited the Andamans and was 
able io form an opinion of his own. 

i 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: May 1 know what was the 
necessity of sending a deputation all the way from here to the Andamans 
when the then Horne Member was in a position to go over there and 
make personal inquiries into the matter? i 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Well, Sir, that is an incident of past 
history which, I am afraid, I cannot go into now. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the Government accepted 
the minority report and rejected the majority report as stated by the 
Honourable gentleman? 

The honourable Sir Ha^ry Haig: As far as I know, the Government 
did not accept the description of conditions given in the majority report 
'&& being a fair description. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know why the members of the Depu- 
tation were allowed to return from the Andamans at all ? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Well, Sir, I am not sure that they 
were chosen specially as likely to make good settlers. (Laughter.) 

Indebtedness of Moplahs in the Andamans. 

885. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether it is a fact that Moplahs who are staving in the 

Andamans after the expiry of their respective terms of impri- 
sonment are detained there because they are indebted to 
Government for advances paid to them under the Andaman 
colonisation scheme to take their family to the Andamans 
or under any other scheme; 

(b) if so, how many of them arc thus indebted and for how much 

^ each of them; 

(c) whether Government have taken any undertaking from them to 

remain in the Andamans till such advances are made good ; 

(d) if so, whether the families of such persons are also bound to 

remain in the Andamans; 

(e) if not, are they at liberty to leave the Andamans; 

(/) what the terms of such contract are ; 

(g) whether there arc any means for them there to pay up their debts 
by other than manual labour to Government? 

The Honourable Sir Hairy Haig: (a) They are not allowed to leave 
till they pay off their takavx dues. 

( b ) I do not know the precise number of Moplahs affected but I am 
informed that the amount of tahavi advances due from them in no case 
exceeds Es. 250. 

(c) No. 

(d) No. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Does not arise 

(g) Thev can obtain private employment in various capacities. 
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Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: May I ask whether these takavi loans were 
forced on these Moplahs in order to enable them to take their families to 
the Andamans? 

I 

The Honourable Sir Harry, Haig: No, Sir. The loans had nothing to 
do with the cost of bringing families to the Andamans, which was borne 
by the Government. The takavi loans were ordinary agricultural advances. 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: May I ask, if it is not the case that while 
the families of these Moplahs were taken to the Andamans at Government 
expense and were practically thrown on these prisoners, the latter were 
forced to take takavi loans from Government? 

i 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think that any Moplah families 
were sent to the Andamans except at the express request of the Moplahs 
concerned. 

. i 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Are Government aware that 
the terms of the takavi loans are written in Persian — a language which 
the Moplahs are ignorant of? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not aware, Sir, in what language 
the transaction is recorded, but I have no doubt that the terms of it are 
explained in a language which is intelligible to the Moplahs. 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Is it not a fact that the Moplahs did not 
want this Colonization scheme? On the other hand, the Honourable the 
Home Member has just told us that this scheme was in accordance with 
the wishes of the Moplahs. Since this scheme came out, there was a 
strong agitation in Malabar and outside Malabar, and in the Madras 
Legislative Council and outside it : so much so that it became an All-India 
affair. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is perfectly true that at the time 
to which my Honourable friend refers, there was an agitation in regard 
to this Moplah settlement and, as a result of the committee in which my 
Honourable friend, Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, participated, it was 
provided that any of the present Moplah settlers, that is to say, up to 
1926, who wished to return to jails in India and send their wives and 
families back to Malabar, would be allowed to do so. 

Provision of Money and other Facilities to Moplahs to return to 

Malabar. 

886. ♦Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they are bound to take back to Malabar at Government 

expense the families of the Moplah convicts in the Andamans 
who were taken there bv Government under the Andaman 
colonisation scheme, if the families are desirous of returning 
•to Malabar; 

(b) whether it is a fact that a number of Moplahs whose terms of 

imprisonment have expired and their families who were taken 
there bv Government under the Andaman colonisation scheme 
are still in the Andamans because they have no money to 
pay the passage back to Malabar; 
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(c) if so, how many of them are there; how many are ex-Moplah 

convicts; how many who belong to their families and were 
taken there by Government under the Andaman colonisation 
scheme ; 

( d ) if the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, the reasons for not 

taking them back to Malabar ; 

(e) whether Government ever considered the necessity or advisabi- 

lity of providing them with funds and other facilities to return, 
to Malabar? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) No. 

(b) and (c). Nine Moplah ex-convicts expressed their intention of 
remaining in the Settlement as they had no money to pay for the passages* 
of their families back to Malabar. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(e) No. I may add that the Chief Commissioner, Andamans, reports that 
the Moplahs made no complaints about their general treatment, and that 
in fact they have been generously treated. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask, Sir, who paid for the travelling of 
these families from Malabar to the Andamans? \ 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Then is it not the duty of the Government to* 
pay the expenses of their going back? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. On the face of it, that doee 
not seem to me to be a reasonable proposition, but I have promised to 
look into the whole question. 

Forced Detention of a certain Moplah owing to his inability to pay 

up Debts due to Government. 

887. •Hr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether a Moplah named Palempadiyan Aydroo, who was con- 

victed for offences connected with Malabar rebellion, and his 
family were forced to remain in the Andamans for four years* 
after the expiry of his term of imprisonment owing to his 
inability to pay up debts due to Government; 

(b) whether his family was taken to the Andamans by Government 

under the Andaman colonisation scheme; 

(c) what the amount advanced to him under the scheme was; 

(d) what amount he owed to Government at the time of the expiry 

of his term of imprisonment; 

(e) whether he represented to the authorities that he was unable- 

to pay the debts and that he should be permitted to go back 
to Malabar without paying such debts; 

(/) if so, whether such permission was given to him; 

(g) if permission was refused, why; 

(h) whether he also requested Government to give free passage to* 

his family to be taken with him to Malabar; if so, what the? 
reply of the authorities was; 
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(t) whether it is a fact that this man was permitted to leave the 
Andamans only after he discharged fully his debt due to 
Government by toiling for four years; 

0) whether it is a fact that he or his family were not granted free 
passage to Malabar and that he had to spend money for the 
travelling expenses of himself and his family; if bo, why; and 

(h) who is responsible for his expenses whether it is the Govern- 
ment of India or the Government of Madras? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (d) The Moplah in question, refined 
in the Andamans voluntarily. " ■ 

(b) Yes, be imported his family at Government expense. 

(c) A 1al:avi loan of Rs. 220. 

(d) Rs. 200 principal plus Rs. 16-7-0 interest. He repaid the .whole 
amount in 1932. 

(e) and (/). No. 

(g) Does not arise. 

(h) No. 

(t) He remained in the Andamans of his own accord. 

(j) After he had elected to settle down in the Andamans, passages back 
to Malabar were not admissible for his family. 

(/»') Neither the Andamans Administration nor the Government of 
Madras are responsible for his expenses. If he had left immediately on 
release, the Andamans Administration would have paid his passage by sea 
and the Government of Madras would have met his expenses from Madras 
to his home. 

Grant of Permission to Indians to settle in the Andamans. 

888. ♦Mr. XTppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be £leas$d to state: 

(a) whether Indians are permitted to go and settle in the Andamans 

freely and colonise the country; 

( b ) if so, whether Government have any particular scheme for such 

colonisation; and 

(c) if not, will Government allow Indians to go and colonise the 

Andamans freely? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Tes. 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to the Home Department 
Resolution No. F, -20/26- Jails, dated the 27th February, 1926, in which full 
particulars of the Colonization Scheme are given. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Report of the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Committee. 

889 *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government please state: 

(a) (i) when the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Committee will 
submit its report to Government, and (ii) the date from 
which effect will be given to the same ; and 
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(bj whether it is a fact that, according to the Director-General^ . 
Special General Circular, No. 44, dated the 28th January, 
1988, retrenchment concessions will cease after 31st March, 
1933 so far as the Posts and Telegraph stsff is concerned; 

(c) if the ?eply to part (b) be in the affirmative, whether Govem- 
‘ meiit propose to exten4 the period of retrenchment conces- 
sions 'to* those who are likely to be affected as a result of the 
report of the Telegrpp fr Esta blishment Enquiry Committee; 
if not, why not? , 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The report has been received by Government. 

It has not yet been possible to study it, and it cannot yet be stated how 
sdon it will be found possible to give effect to the Committee's recom- 
mendations. 

(b) and (c). The question of extending the concessions beyond the 
31st March, 1933, in respect of the Posts and Telegraphs Department is 
under examination. 

Scheme for Reorganisation of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

890. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 
state if the scheme of Government for any reorganisation of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department as a result of the report of the Telegraph Estab- 
lishment Enquiry Committee will (a) be discussed tfith the representative 
organisations of the service and also ( b ) be placed before the House for 
examination of the far reaching result of the same? If not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: It is hoped that the report of the Committee mil 
be available in print next month, , and representative telegraph service 
organisations will then be given an opportunity of studying it and discuss- 
ing its recommendations. Government, however, do not propose to place 
the Report before this House for discussion in view of its technical and’ 
departmental character. 

Paucity of Muslims in the Legislative Department. 

89t. , *ltr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the- communal': 
composition of the clerical staff of the Legislative Department in 1931 
wAs as follows : 

Per cent. 


Hipdus 58-40 

Muslims 11*32 

Anglo-Indians and Europeans 26* 41 

Sikhs .... 1-89 

Indian Christians 1-89 1 


(b) Will Government kindly state how many permanent vacancies or' 
vacancies which subsequently became permanent, in each of the following' 
posts, in each year separately, occurred since 1926 — the year in which 
the Home Department memorandum regarding the representation of 
minority communities was issued — and how many were filled by (i) Hindus, 
(ii) Muslims, (iii) Anglo-Indians and Europeans, and (iv) others: 

(1) Superintendents, (2) Council Reporters,. (3) Upper Division 
Clerks, (4) Second Division Clerks, (5) Routine Division. 

Clerks, and (6) Stenographers? 
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(c) Is it a fact that the percentage of Muslims in this Department is 
lower than in any other Department of the Government of India 
(Secretariat proper only)? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: (a) Jes. 

(b) A statement giving the information desired is laid on the table. 

(c) I have reason to believe that the answer is in the negative. 


Statement showing the number of permanent vacancies which occurred in the clerical 
establishment of the Legislative Department from 1926 to 1962 and the communities 
to which the candidates recruited to fill those vacancies belonged • 


Communities to whioh thl 
candidates recruited 
belonged. 


Year. 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


No. of vacancies which occur- 
red in the grade of — 




a 


0Q 


Remarks. 


Two of the Upper 
Division vacancies 
were filled by the 
direct recruitment 
of one Hindu and 
one Muslim. The 
remaining six 
were filled by pro- 
motion in the office 
and the outsiders 
recruited were to 
the Second and 
Routine Divisions 


The vacancies 
of Superintendents 
were filled by the 
promotion of Assis- 
tants in the office 
and the posts 
left vacant were 
abolished. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I know, Sir, how the Government arrive 
at a percentage of the different communities to be appointed in the State 
service, whether according to the percentage of the educated population 
or according to the whole population of a community, educated or 
uneducated of a particular province? I would like to know the principle 
on which this communal representation in the services is made? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: I must have notice of that question. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I ask, Sir, if any effort has been made to 
employ any Sikh in the Upper Division of the Legislative Department? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: I am not aware of any Sikh being recently appointed 
in the Legislative Department. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I know whether the Government think that 
such communal representation in the services is detrimental to nationalism? 
If it is so, are they prepared to do away with all communal representation 
and make appointments in various services on national lines and not 
on communal lines? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state 
if there is a fixed policy of the Government with regard to this communal 
proportion or whether it is done at random? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: There is, as the Honourable House 
is well aware, a fixed principle about this and orders have been issued 
by the Home Department in accordance with which recruitment is made 
to the various Departments and offices under the Government of India. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Will the Government be pleased to state what 
is communalism and what is nationalism in India? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: A definition of that sort ought perhaps 
to be given by my Honourable colleague, the Law Member. I feel out 
of my depth. 

Mr. H. F. Mody: Would it not be a better system to appoint men 
in the Legislative Department according to the proportion of the various 
communities in this House? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That is not the system that we have 
adopted in the case of other Departments. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Will the Government adopt the system that 
the larger the number of questions put by the members of any community 
in the Assembly, the greater the patronage to be shown to the members 
of that community? In other words, appointments will be made accord- 
ing to the number of questions put by the members of various commu- 
nities in this House? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I know whether the Government intend 
to foster co mm unalism or nationalism in the matter of distributing appoint- 
ments? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would remind the House" of what 
has been said very- often before, that before we laid down these rules for 
the distribution of recruitment among various communities, there were 
very bitter complaints by the minority communities that the system* 
which some of my Honourable friends opposite describe as a nationalistio 
system, was yielding very unfair results. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Can the Honourable Member think of any system 
which would make it possible occasionally for a Parsee to creep into the 
Government service at Headquarters? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Parsees, Sir, are one of the fortu- 
nate minorities wMHi require no protection. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I know, Sir, whether the Government are 
prepared to sucnlki- ciVicieuoy in order to make appointments on communal 
basis? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. They insist that there should 
be a minimum ol eiliciency, but they do think that it is important on 
broad general grounds that the services should not become the monopoly of 
any particular community. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to stata 
that as that bitter complaint has now been reduced, rules should be modified 
or at any rate, revised in such a manner that, as there is no bitter com- 
plaint, appointments should not be made on a communal basis? 

The Honourable Sir' Harry Haig : I am afraid I did not quite follow 
the purport of my Honourable friend’s question. It appeared to be that 
as our existing rules have removed the complaint which they were designed 
to remove, therefore the rules should be changed. I do not quite follow 
the argument. 

Mr. LUchand Navalrai : I will explain to the Honourable Member. Now 
that there is a desire amongst the Muslims also that there should be 
recruitment by competition and that there have been actually applications 
to that effect, as I know personally, has not* the time come when this 
system of communal representation should be changed? 

Tile Honourable Sir Harry Haig: When the community itself declares 
that it no longer requires any protection, we shall be very glad to alter our 
rules. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir : May I ask the Honourable Member, whether* 
in the opinion of Government, these questions tend to create good feelings 
between the different communities in this country? 

President (The Honourable Mr. B. K., Shanmukham Chetty) : That 
is asking for an expression of opinion which is not permitted. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do Government consider the desirabilitv of 
employing more largely the members of that community from which they 
receive votes in the Legislative Assembly during divisions? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir, that is not the principle. 
As I have explained, before these rules were introduced, the minority 
communities, and particularly the very large and important Muslim 
community, were not getting what we should regard as a fair share in the 
services of the country. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: By minority communities, do I understand 
that minorities like Parsees, Sikhs, Indian Christians and Budhhists are 
also to be included? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The other communities are certainly 
considered wherever it appears that they also require some protection. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state if the Hindus in Sind are a minority or a majority? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think the Honourable Member had 
already addressed a question on that subject to me some weeks ago, and 
I was able to give him an answer which, I hope, satisfied him. 

Bhai Parma Nand: The Honourable Member said that there are 
certain services in which the minorities were treated unfairly. Are there 
not other kinds of services, the army and the police for example, where 
the minority community, i,e. % Muslims, predominate, and Hindus are 
treated very unfairly? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir; I do not think that is the 
case. I am afraid, I cannot answer for the army, but in the police, I do 
not think it can be said that Hindus are treated in any wav unfairly? 

Sardar Sant Singh: Are Government prepared to lay on the table the 
different proportions fixed for each Department of Government for the 
various communities? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Government did not fix a special 
proportion for each Department. The Government orders are oia general 
character. They have been laid on the tabic of the House and they are, 
I think, at present in the Library. We have repeatedly referred to those 
orders and I think Honourable Members who take an interest in this 
question must he fully aware of what the orders are. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: Is it a fact that real minority communities like 
Parsees and Anglo-Indians have never pressed for communal representa- 
tion ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Parsees, I think, stand by them- 
selves in a particularly fortunate position, but I do not think it is accurate 
to sav that the Anglo-Indians have never asked for consideration. 

Lieut. •Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: In view of the Honourable Member's 
reply to my friend, Mr. Mody, that the Parsee community requires no 
protection, will the Honourable Member state whether it is not a fact that 
the cotton and Mody element of that community does certainly require 
protection? (Laughter.) 

B 
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Paucity of Muslims in the Legislative Department;’ 

892. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that one Anglo-Indian 
(Mr. Ollenbach) was recruited in 1927 and confirmed in 1929 and another 
Anglo-Indian (Mr. Ayo) was recruited and confirmed in 1930 in the Legis- 
lative Department? If so, what are the academic qualifications of these 
Anglo-Indians? Have they qualified themselves at the Public Service 
Commission examination? Were no Muslims of the requisite qualifica- 
tions available? 

( b ) Is it also a fact that these two persons were holding permanent 
appointments in other Departments under Government? If so, what was 
the special necessity of bringing them into the Legislative Department? 

(c) Will Government please state whether these two persons were 
recruited through the Public Service Commission? If not, why was it 
done? Are Government aware of the definite orders of the Home Depart- 
ment, viz. } to recruit men only through the Public Service Commission? 
If so, why were the orders not obeyed in recruiting these two persons V 

(d) Will Government please lay a copy of the establishment seniority 
list of the Legislative Department on the table of the House or at least 
place it in the Library? If not, why not-? 

(e) What steps do Government propose to take to ensure that the 
claims of the Muslims are not neglected in future when vacancies in the 
Legislative Department occur? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: (a) Yes. Mr. Ollenbach had passed the Senior 
Cambridge and Mr. Ayo the Middle School Examination. Mr. Ollenbach 
had qualified at the Staff Selection Board Examination corresponding with 
the present Public Service Commission Examination, while Mr. Ayo who 
had not so qualified was recruited with the concurrence of the Commission 
by reason of his possession of the special qualifications required for the 
post for which he was appointed. There was no Muslim applicant for the 
post to which Mr. Ollenbach was appointed, while the Muslims applying 
for the other post were not so well- qualified for it as Mr. Ayo. 

(b) Yes. The Department was anxious to secure a man with some 
previous experience of Government service for the post to which Mr. 
Ollenbach was appointed, while the qualifications required for the other 
post were most likely to be possessed by persons already employed in the 
Government Press. 

(r) Mr. Ollenbach was appointed without reference to the Public 
Service Commission and Mr. Ayo with their concurrence. The Honour- 
able Member is under a misapprehension if he supposes that the orders 
in force, when Mr. Ollenbach was appointed, prohibited the appointment 
without reference to the Public Service Commission of a person already 
in Government service who had passed the Staff Selection Board Examina- 
tion. 

(d) The document referred to is intended for official use only and I 
regret that I am unable to lay it on the table. The Honourable Member 
5s referred to the answer given by Sir James Crerar to question No. 476, 
asked by Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim on the 5th March, 1980. 

(c) The claims of Muslims are not neglected and no steps are required- 
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***• M. Maswooa A hma d : Will Government be pleased to state what is 
the confidential nature of that document mentioned in part (d)? 

»■ Mitchell: As I have already answered, it is published for 

official use only and general orders have already been passed that it should 
not be laid on the table of the House. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government afraid that, if the list is 
open to inspection, the injustices which have been done: and are being done 
to Muslims will become public, and that that is whv they do not want to 
show the list? 


Mr. D. Q. Mitchell: No, Sir. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I know whether the answers given apply 
only to the Legislative Department or do they include the Legislative 
Assembly Department also? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: I am able to answer for the Legislative Depart- 
ment only. With regard to the general question. I am not in a position 
to sav anything. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Ar we find daily that Muslims are superseded, 
what is the source from which we may know whether the Muslims are 
senior or junior? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: I think the Honourable Member has shown that 
lie is not entirely unable to get the information. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Why is the list of service not published? 
What is the point in keeping it back from the public? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: It is a general order, and I am unable to give any 
reasons for it. I can only obey the order. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Whose order is it? Is it a departmental 
older? 

+ 

Mr. D. Q. Mitchell: It is a Government of Tndia order. 

MT. M. Maswood Ahmad: Can we see this list in the Department? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: No, Sir. 

Mr. O. 0. BiSWaS: Is there any presumption that any Muslim employee, 
about whom any questions may be put in the Assembly, must be “senior”? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that, Mr. Avo was exempted from 
the Public Service Commission examination? 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: I think, Sir, I have covered all the facts which 
the Honourable Member wishes to know. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I ask a question of the questioner himself? 
Does he wish that British rule should be substituted by Muslim rule? 
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Supply op Eleotrio Light in “ E ” Type Quarters in Timarpur, Delhi, 

898. *Mr. B. N. Misra (on behalf of Bao Bahadur M. C. Rajah): (a) 
Will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that : 

(i) Government servants occupying Government quarters in 
Timarpur or New Delhi have to pay a uniform rate of rent 
at 10 per cent, of their pay ; and 

(ii) Government employees who occupy the ‘VE” type quarters in 
New Delhi have the benefit of electric installations in their 
quarters, while those occupying a similar type of quarters in 
Old Delhi have not got electric installations in their quarters 
though they pay rent at the same rate as those in New Delhi? 

(l>) If the answer to the above bo in the affirmative, will Government 
kindly state whether they propose to make arrangements for the supply of 
electric light to Government servants occupying the "E” type quarters at 
Old Delhi? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) (i) No. A Government servant 
occupying Government quarters is liable to pay the standard rent of the 
quarters subject to a limit of 10 per cent, of his emoluments. 

(ii) E-type quarters in New Delhi have electric light, while E-t\pe 
quarters in Old Delhi have not. But the standard rent of the former is 
Bs. 16, while that of the latter is only Bs. ,5-12-0. 

(6) This hardly arises, but I may say that Government are not at 
present ^prepared to incur expenditure on installing electric light in the 
E-tvpe quarters at Timarpur. 

Water Supply in Orthodox Quarters in Timarpur, Delhi. 

894. *Mr. B. N. Misra (on behalf of Bao Bahadur M. C. Bajah) : (a) 

Will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that : 

(i) Government servants occupying orthodox quarters in New Delhi 
pay water tax at the rate of Bs. 1-8-0 per tap and - /8 /- for 
every additional tap provided in their quarters and the supply 
of water is for all the 24 hours of the day; 

(ii) Government servants occupying orthodox quarters in Timarpur 

have to pay Bs. 2-8-0 as water tax irrespective of the number 
of taps provided and the supply of water is for a limited 
number of hours only ;* and 

(iii) The Secretary, Notified Area Committee, and the Chief Com- 

missioner, Delhi, paid no heed to the representation submitted 
by Government tenants against this differential treatment 
meted out to them? , 

(b) If the answer to the above be in the affirmative, will Government 
kindly state what action they propose to take in order to remove this 
anomaly in the water tax imposed on Government tenants? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) (i). Charges levied for the unmetered supply 
filtered water in the various types of orthodox clerks quarters in New Delhi 
vary according to the type of quarter. The charge for the lowest class is 
Rs. 1/8/- per mensem plug -/8/- per mensem for each additional tap. 
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(a) (ii). The Honourable Member’s information is correct. The 
number of hours to which the supply is restricted is ten 

(a) (iii) and (b). The representations received were placed before the 
Notified Area Committee) Civil Lines, Delhi, whom the matter primarily 
•concerns, but the Committee found itself unable to do anything as the 
rates now charged hardly cover the price of water and the cost of 
maintenance. 


Promotions in the Reading Branch of the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

895. *Mr. B. N. Misra (on behalf of Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah): (a) 
Are Government aware that : 

(i) promotions in the Reading Branch of the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi, have been made from Copyholders and 
Revisers to Readers * posts sometimes by seniority in service 
and sometimes by competitive examinations; and 

(ii) the existing practice gives opportunities for favouritism? 

(6) If the answor to the above be in the affirmative, will Government 
foe pleased to state if they are prepared to issue orders to the effect that 
all future promotions in the Reading Branch of the Government of India 
Press to the First Readers’ posts should be made alternately according to 
seniority in service and competitive examination, which will be open to all 
Revisers and Copy-holders alike? 

\ 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) (i). Promotions in the Reading 
Branch of the Government of India Press, New Delhi, are usually made 
according to seniority, subject to the attainment of a standard of efficiency. 
Examinations are held when there is doubt as to the proficiency of the 
candidates. 

(ii) No. 

(b) The matter lies within the competence of the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery, and a copy of the Honourable Member’s question and this 
answer will bo sent to him for any action which he considers necessary. 


Recruitment of Members of Minority Communities in the North 
Western Railway Accounts Department. 

896. *Bhai Parma Nand: (ii) Ts it a fact that all first clerical appoint- 
ments in the Accounts Department under the administrative control of the 
Financial Commissioner, Railways, are to be made through competitive 
examination with duo regard to communal proportion after the separation 
of Audit from Accounts ? 

(b) Is it a fact that members of minority communities were recruited 
hom time to time by the North Western Railway Accounts Department 
after 1st April, 1929, otherwise than through recruitment examination? 

(c) Is it a fact that an undertaking was taken from the men recruited 
otherwise than through the recruitment examination to tjie effect that they 
have no right for retention in service irrespective of the community to 
which they belong? 
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(d) If the reply be in the affirmative, will Government please state why 
.the Muslims mentioned in part (c) above, have been retained although 
Hindus recruited through competitive examination have been discharged 
from service? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a), (b) and (c). The reply is in the affirmative. 

(i d ) I would invite attention to my reply to the similar question No. 666 
asked by my Honourable friend on the 6th March, 1088. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member please say, if the 
answer to (a) is in the affirmative, why was it that the competitive 
examination was done away with and these accountants are being recruited 
by selection or otherwise? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The competitive examination was for permanent 
recruits. The men referred to in clause (b) of the question were taken on 
as a temporary measure. 

Mr. Lalcfcaild Navalrai: I did not follow the Honourable Member with 
regard to clause (d). Is it a fact that the Hindus, who were recruited 
through competitive examination, had been discharged from services? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I drew attention to my reply given to a similar question 
on the 6th March, 1933, where I said that all the clerks who had passed 
this examination and hart been retrenched have since been re-employed 
and the question does not now arise. 

Raising op the Proportion of Hindus on the North Western Railway. 

897. *Bhai Parma Nand: Is it a fact that Muhammadan employees of 
the North Western Railway are in an overwhelming majority (vide state- 
ment below) as compared with Hindu employees? If so, will Government 
please state what measures have been or are being taken to raise the 
proportion of Hindus? 

1931-32. 






Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Total. 

Gazetted Officers 


. 

. 

07 

20 

259 

Non-gazetted officers. 

• 

. 

. 

38,017 

59,836 

1,08.948 


Mr, P. R. Rau: The figures given by the Honourable Member are, I 
believe, correct if in the term non-Gazetted Officers he includes all 
employees exclusive of gazetted officers. Government do not consider that 
these figures show that any measures are required to raise the proportion of 
Hindus. 

Inadequate Representation of Hindus in the Education Department, 

Delhi. 

898. *Bhal Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that previous to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Chatterjee, as Superintendent of Education for Delhi, 
Ajmer-Marwara and Central India, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, was working in the place of the present in * 
curnbent in addition to his own duties and was getting an. allowance o» 
Rs. 150 for this additional work? 
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(b) Will Government be pleased to inform this House as to what was 
the necessity for creating this new job and giving up the more economical 
arrangement*/ 

(c) Is it a fact that the main work of the Superintendent is inspection 
of the schools? Had Mr. Chatterjee, the present incumbent, any 
experience in that line previous to his appointment and was there any 
protest lodged against the appointment? 

(d) Is it a fact that there has been no Hindu clerk untij a few months 
back when one Hindu clerk was recently recruited and there is no Hindu 
officer in the whole of the Delhi Educational Department? 

(e) Are Government aware that there is a strong feeling of discontent 
among the Hindus of Delhi, that their community is not properly re- 
presented in the Educational Department of Delhi? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India was put in charge of the duties of the Superintendent of 
Education, Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, in addition to his own as a measure 
of economy and was given either a free house in Delhi or a compensatory 
allowance in lieu thereof for this additional work. 

(b) The Honourable Member s attention is invited to the reply given in 
this House by the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain on the 2nd February, 1931, 
to Lala Jagan Nath Aggarwal’s starred question No. 260. 

(c) The duty of the Superintendent of Education is to administer the 
Education Departments of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central India. Mr 
Chatterjee ’s appointment was made on the advice of the Public Service 
Commission. Government did not receive any protest against the appoint 
ment. 

(d) No, there are four permanent Hindu clerks and one temporary. Two 
out of the four officers of the District Inspecting staff as well as the Secre- 
tary, Board of Secondary Education, are Hindus. 

(e) No. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that at that time the Educational 
Commissioner had to do a lot of educational work in the North-West 
Frontier Province, when its education was directly under the control of the 
Government of India, and that, since the introduction of reforms in the 
Province, the amount of work of the Educational Commissioner for that 
area has decreased a good deal ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No, Sir. The position is that even before the 
Beforms were introduced in the North-West Frontier Province, that 
province had its own Director of Public. Instruction. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member kindh 
inform the House whether it is not a fact that the appointment of Mr. 
Chatterjee to this Ajmer-Merwara education administration was the 
outcome of dire necessity and that he was well qualified for this particulai 
appointment? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: As regards the necessity I have already referred the 
Honourable questioner to an answer which was given in this House two 
years ago. The necessity has been established not merely by the scrutiny 
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of the position by Government, but by the recommendation of two Special 
Committees, namely, by the Primary Education Committee and by the 
Hartog Committee, which was an auxiliary Committee oil Education 
associated with the Simon Commission, and, as regards the fitness of Mr. 
CLatterjee, that again I have answered here by referring to the fact that 
the Public Service Commission were consulted and' they recommended him 
out of 46 applicants. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Mr. Wilson, Inspector of 
Schools, Ambala Division, was also a candidate for the post of the Superin- 
tendent of Education, and was he not a better qualified candidate than the 
present incumbent? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have stated, Sir, that the Public Service Com- 
mission considered 46 applications and they put Mr. Chatterjee first. My 
Honourable friend may think that Mr. Wilson, assuming that he did apply, 
was superior, but my Honourable friend is also aware that the convention 
of the Government is to take the opinion of the Public Service Commission. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that Mr. Wilson did apply or not? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I regret, Sir, that it is not possible for me to carry in 
ray head the names of 46 applicants who may have applied not direct to 
the Government, but to the Public Service Commission two years ago. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that a large number of 
questions have been put to Government in the last two years about the 
Educational Superintendent, Ajmer-Merwara and Delhi? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I can testify from my personal experience that the 
amount of time and labour that I have had to spend upon questions relating 
to this particular officer are not justified either by the character of his work 
or by the importance of the subject. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, are there not interested persons to ask more 
questions ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am afraid, it is not my business to reflect upon the 
motives of individual Members who ask these questions. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I strongly object to the insinuation made by 
the Honourable Member, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, who challenges the honesty 
ol M embers of this House. I should like to know if that is in order? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: There is no insinuation, Sir. Interested parties 
come to us and ask us to put questions on their behalf. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): A 
point of order has been raised by the Honourable Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad 
whether t.he question of the Honourable Mr. Amar Nath Dutt is in order. 
1 did not see in the question of the Honourable Member that he was casting 
any insinuation upon any Honourable Member of this House. 
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Population op New Delhi. 

899. *Bhai Parma Hand : Is it a fact that in the annual report of 
1981-32 of New Delhi Municipal Committee, the population of this 
Municipality is recorded as follows : 

Hindus 46,710 

Muhammadans 12,1 11 

Christians 3,541 

Others . . 2,493 


Total . 64,855 ? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Yes. 

Nomination op Hindus as Members op the New Delhi Municipal 

Committee. 

900. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that in the New Delhi Muni- 
cipal Committee non-official members have been nominated as follows : 

One European for Europeans who are about 2,500; 

One Muslim for Muhammadans in population of 12,111; 

One Sikh for Sikh population which is about 2,000; 

One Hindu for a Hindu population of 40,710? 

(6) Will Government kindly explain why ihe proper number of Hindus 
has not been nominated in proportion to their number? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). The Municipality, which is an entirely 
nominated body, has not been constituted on the basis of the population 
of the different communities. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it the principle of nomination that the more 
the percentage of population of any community, the less their representa- 
tion? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I confess that I cannot avail myself of the opportunity 
provided by this occasion to make a disquisition upon principles of nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government please explain why one 
European has been nominated for about 2,500 people only, whilst only one 
Hindu has been nominated for a Hindu population of 46.710 people? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have stated. Sir, that nominations have not been 
on the basis of the population of different communities. The bulk of the 
property in New Delhi belongs to Government. The bulk of interest also 
belongs to Government, and, therefore, while we have a Committee on 
which the official interest predominates, we have at the same time associated 
with the Committee a number of private gentlemen to represent the interests 
of the non-official residents of Delhi as a whole. 
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Reduction in the Number of Indian Non-Official Members of the 
New Delht Municipal Committee. 

901. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that in the new constitution 
for the New Delhi Municipal Committee the number of Indian non-official 
members has been reduced from 5 to 8? 

(b) Will Government kindly explain why in the present atmospnere 
of reforms this number has been reduced? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (6). The attention of the Honourable Member 
is invited to the reply given to part (c) of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s starred 
question No. 67 on the 6th September, 1982. 


Appointment of Hindus as Honorary Magistrates in New Delhi. 

902 *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that among the Honorary 
Magistrates of New Eelhi, one is a Hindu, one is a Sikh and two are 
Muhammadans ? 

(b) Will Government kindly explain why a proper number of Hindu 
Magistrates is not appointed in proportion to their number in population? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : ( a ) There is at present in New Delhi a 

Bench of Honorary Magistrates consisting of one Sikh and two Muham- 
madans. There is in addition a Hindu Honorary Magistrate who sits singly 
and exercises second class powers. 

(b) Government cannot accept the principle of appointment of Honorary 
Magistrates suggested by the Honourable Member. 


Allowances allowed io State Prisoner Mr. Bhawani Sahai, detained 

in tiie Delhi Jail. 

903. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government please state as 
to what allowance is allowed to Mr. Bhawani Sahai, a State Prisoner, 
detained in the Delhi Jail, under Regulation III of ISIS? 

(b) Is it a fact that the jail authorities are regularly deducting some 
amount from his pocket allowance which is Rs. 10 p. m., to cover the 
cost of warm clothes that were provided to him during this winter? 

(c) Will Government please state the rules about the interviews allowed 
to the State Prisoners? How many interviews have so far been granted 
to Bhawani Sahai, since his detention in March, 1982? 

(d) Is it a fact that he has been kept apart from other State Prisoners 
detained in the same jail under the same Regulation? 

(e) Is it a fact that Mr. Blmwnni Sahai is keeping indifferent health 
these days; if so, are Government aware that it is due at least partly to 
his being kept apart from other prisoners? 

if) Is it a fact that Mr. Bhawani Sahai is allowed to subscribe for the 
Statesman only? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The following allowances were sane* 
tioned for the State Prisoners: 

Rs. a. p. 

1. Dietary allowance . . ... 0 12 0 per diem. 

2. Monthly allowance 10 0 0 

3. Lump sum on account of initial expenditure on 

necessary articles 60 0 0 

(b) A special allowance of Ks. 56 for warm clothing was also sanctioned. 
Pending formal sanction, the cost was debited to his monthly allowance. 
The amount so debited is now being credited to his account. 

(c) He is allowed one interview a week under the rules. No interview 
has so far been refused. His brother applied for an interview on four 
occasions and these were all sanctioned though he only interviewed him. 
thrice. 

(d) No. There were no other State Prisoners in the Delhi Jail. 

(e) No. On the contrary he is keeping good health. 

(/) The Statesman was the paper of his choice. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub : Are Government aware that all these allowances 
wnich are given to State Prisoners encourage many unemployed educated 
Indian youths to become State Prisoners? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think that is an exaggerated view. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: What is the real point of view, the unexaggerat- 
ed point of view? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think that many people would 
compete for the post of a State Prisoner even on these terms. 

Customs Duties on Barytes. 

904. *Maulvi Sayyld Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the number of barytes mines and their annual 
out-put from 1928 and the rate of barytes per ton in India? 

(b) How much harvtes is exported every year and to which countries? 

(c) Is it a fact that barytes is being imported from foreign countries? 
If so, how much and from which countries? 

(i d ) What arc the custom duties levied on barytes per ton imported 
from outside? 

( e ) Are Government aware that Indian mine-owners are badly affected, 
owing to the new imports? 

(/) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of helping 
the Indian mine-owners by way of increasing the custom duties? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) and (c). I place on the table 
two statements giving the information as far as it is available. 

(b) Exports of barytes are not separately recorded in the sea-borne 
trade returns and the information is not therefore available. 

(d) The present rate of import duty is 25 per cent, ad valorem . 

{e) No, Sir. 

(/) Does not arise. 
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Statement showing number of Barytes mines which come under the Indian Mines Act , 
total annual production of barytes in India and the current market rate per ton . 


Year. 

(1) 

No. of Barytes 
mines which 
come under 
the Indian 
Mines Act. 
(2) 

Total 

production 
in India. 

(3) 

Current market rate per ton. 

(4) 

1928 

6 

Cwts. 

61,920 

As this mineral is not 

1929 

7 

75,000 

quoted in any market 
report quotations for 

1930 

15 

136,910 

previous years are not 
available. 

1931 .... 

i 4 

113,080 

Current quotations so far 

1932 . 

* • . . | 

Figures not available. 

as they can be ascertained 
arc — 

for finely powdered pure 
white barytes Rs. 95 
per ton. 

for pure white lump 
barytes Rs. 65 per ton. 


N. B . — Tho figures in column 3 relate to output from all Barytes mines in India 
including tho Indian States. No figures are available regarding the total number of 
Barytes mines in India, b ut tho numbers of such mines in British India coming 
under the Indian Mines Act are shown in column 2. 


Imports of Barytes . 

Statistics of imports of barytes with countries of origin for the five years ending 
1931-32 are given on page 384 of Volume I of tho Sea-borne Trad^ Accounts for the 
year ending 31st March, 1932, a copy of which is in the Library of the Legislature. 
Figures of imports during the ten months April, 1932, to January, 1933, were as 
follows : — 


Quantity. Value. 





Cwts. 

RB. 

From tho United Kingdom . 

. 

. 

70 

677 

„ Germany .... 

. 


8,235 

24,403 

„ the Netherlands . . 

. 

. 

3,539 

8,256 

„ Belgium .... 

. 

. 

24,634 

60,280 

Italy 

. 

• 

513 

1,878 
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Introduction op the Anti-Untouchability and Temple Entry 

Bills. 

905. *Pandit Bam Krishna Jha: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the Free Press message given in the National Call of 
March 10th, 1933, under the heading “Assembly President warned’*? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter, Leader of 
the House, has received a telegram from Mr. Harkara of Poona to the 
effect : 

"Pray prevent the inevitable prosecution of yourself and others under 
section 124 of the Government of India Act for disobeying Queen’s 
Proclamation regarding religious oppression of Sanatanists, if you permit 
the introduction of the Anti-Untouchability and Temple Entry Bills ” 

or to any other effect? 

(c) If so, what action do Government propose to take in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a) I have seen the article. 

( b ) I received a wire to the effect mentioned. 

(c) None. 

Percentage of the Army Budget spent in India under certain Heads- 

906. *Mr. F. £. James: Will Government be pleased to state what 
percentage in round figures of the Army Budget (1932-33) is spent in India 
under the following heads: (a) Pay, (6) Equipment, (c) Stores and other 
supplies, ( d ) Rations, and (c) Munitions of war? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I am afraid I cannot give figures in the 
precise form in which the Honourable Member has asked for them, but 
I invite his attention to the statement on page 4 of the Budget Estimates 
for 1932-33, which shows under each main head the total gross expenditure 
and the distribution of that total between India and England. 

The corresponding table on page 4 of the 1933-34 estimates has recently 
been analysed for another purpose and I hope before long to be able to 
communicate the results of this analysis to Honourable Member. Mean- 
while the following broad facts may be of interest to the House. 


The total gross allotment from current revenue for the maintenance 
of the Army, the Air Force and the Royal Indian Marine is roughly 
Es. 49} crores, of which about 77 per cent, is allotted for expenditure 
in India and 23 per cent, for expenditure in England. Of this 23 per cent., 
i.c., roughly Rs. 11} crores, by far the largest item is pensions, which 
account for about 5 crores, and only about 1 crore goes on the purchase 
of articles and raw materials which are not made, stocked or produced 
in India, The main items are 231 lakhs for aeroplanes and aviation stores, 
20 lakhs for ordnance stores su(m as certain machine guns and optical 
stores, and 11} lakhs for medical stores and instruments. The Army 
factories in India are now able to produce practically all our requirements 
in the way of guns, rifles and ammunition. 


The total allotment for 
crores, of which only 8 per 
England on leave pay, etc. 


pay and allowances comes to about Rs. 25} 
cent, or about 2 crores is for expenditure 


It is difficult to say definitely how much 


.9*6 
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the pay disbursed in India is actually spent in India, but from such, cal- 
culations as we have been able to make it would probably be safe to 
assume that not more than Bs. 1} crores leave India in the form of 
remittances for educational and other purposes, and that the balance of 
Rs. 22} crores is finally spent in India. 

The net result of these statistics is that not less than Iis. 37} crores, 
out of a total Rs. 49} crores, is actually spent in India. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: 1 did not quite catch what the Honourable 
.Member said as to the amount spent on military aeroplanes in India. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I explained that one crore goes on expendi- 
ture on stores and other articles in England and, out of that one crore, 
.about 23} lakhs go on aeroplanes and aviation stores which are manu- 
factured in England. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House whether the total military estimate of 47 and odd crores 
includes in it the expenditure on armed police, the Irregular Levy Corps 
and the military cum political item of expenditure? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: No. Sir. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House the approximate total of that expenditure? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I must ask for notice. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
thiF. House in the military expenditure what is the proportion between 
expenditure on Headquarters Commands including the upper and lower 
commands, and the other personnel of the Army? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I am afraid I shall require notice of that 
question also. I do not carry the figures in my head. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table state- 
ments* showing the retrenchments effected in the expenditure under the 
control of the Foreign and Political Department. 


THE SALT ADDITIONAL IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 

move 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 1 
rise to a point of order, Sir. So far as we understood from the Leader 
of the House, the consideration of the Finance Bill was to be continued 

•Not printed in these debates, but a few eopies have been plAeed in the Library of 
the House. 
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«nd then the Salt Bill was to be taken up. This is the second time that 
Government, by some of their own Bills, have cut up the discussion on 
the Finance Bill. So far as this side of the House understood him, 1 
repeat that the Leader of the House stated that the Salt Bill would be 
taken after the Finance Bill was finished. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
liural): It was only yesterday that they said so: they are altering the 
agenda every day. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : So far 
as my recollection goes, the order of business for the day is in strict 
accordance with what I stated on a previous occasion. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: Will the Honourable Member please refer to yesterday V 
agenda? Mr. 1'resident, it is very difficult even to follow the agenda 
.livery day it is said “Consideration of any business entered in the List of 
Business for the previous day” and then, if wc refer to the previous day> 
agenda, it says the same thing and it is altogether very difficult to follow 
the procedure. But T think i am right when I say that yesterday tb* 
programme was that after the Finance Bill was finished the Salt Bill was 
come on. Now, ag&n, another Bill intervenes before the Finance Bill 
goes to vote: if the Government want that before the 31st March the 
finance Bill and the Salt Bill should both be finished, then what is t.h* 
reason for again altering the agenda and putting the Non-Official Member** 
in a very difficult position? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur 1 cum Cliamparan : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : It is rather unfair. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: So far as the Finance Bill i« 
concerned, it is not necessary that it should be passed before the 31s* 
March, but so far as the Salt Bill is concerned, it is necessary. 

Sir Abdur Rahim 'Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : 
But in any case it will tend to the greater convenience of Members of 
the House if the discussion is continued from day to day until it is finished. 

T should think there is no difficulty in finishing the Salt Bill before the 
3.1st March. I do not think the Government will experience any difficulty 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir. I was 
i 9 v also under the impression that the Salt Bill would not come up 

2 Noon. an( j j am informed that many of the Honourable 

Members have not even brought with them the literature on the subject. 
I am myself not prepared for the Salt Bill discussion today, and, there- 
fore, I feel that if the Salt Bill is taken up for discussion today, it will 
be very unfair to this side of the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Now 
that the attention of the Chair has been drawn to this question, the Chair 
realises the importance ot preparing tho Agenda in a manner that will 
nof. unduly cause inconvenience to Honourable Members of this House, 
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especially on the non-official side. No doubt, on days set apart for official 
business, the Governor General in Council has the fullest discretion to 
set down on the Order Paper the business which they consider to be the 
most important, but, at the same time, the Chair would insist that, in 
exercise of that discretion, the Government should not cause any incon- 
venience to Non-Official Members of this House. 

So far as the difficulty pointed out for today is concerned the attention 
of the Chair has been drawn to the fact that the Agenda for today was 
made available to Honourable Members on the 21st of March, that is, the 
day before yesterday, and, in that Agenda Paper, the legislative business 
has been put down to include the consideration of the salt duty as the 
first item. Therefore, if Honourable Members had looked into the Agenda 
Paper, which was made available to them two days back, they would have 
realised that today the first item on the legislative business would be 
the consideration of the Salt Additional Import Duty (extending) Bill; so, 
at least for today it does not appear to the Chair that there is any just 
cause for complaint. But the Chair would, at the same time, suggest to 
Government that it would require very strong reasons to cut short the 
discussion of a Bill in the middle and go on to another Bill. If it was 
found that it was necessary to finish the Finance Bill before the 31st of 
March, then it would have on the whole been better if the Salt Bill had 
been put down on the agenda yesterday, and. after finishing it, to take the 
Finance Bill. In any case, the Chair can certainly assure Honourable 
Members that it will see that undue inconvenience is not caused to 
Honourable Members. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

4 4 That the Bill further to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) 
Act, 1931, bo taken into consideration.’ * 

Sir, as the Member in charge who is responsible both for the Finance 
Bill and for f!ie Salt Bill, I must say that I personally agree very strongly 
with what you have just said, and I should have much preferred to 
continue the discussion of the Finance Bill until it was concluded, and 
not to have inserted this Salt Bill to interrupt the Finance Bill proceed- 
ings. But the opinion on the Government side was that there was a 
reasonable chance that the other two small r Jfiriff Bills would be got through 
quite quickly and that there might be time to get the Finance Bill through 
before this Salt Bill was taken up. As regards the Honourable Members 
who complained that they had come unprepared for this discussion, I 
trust that they will not suffer any very great inconvenience in the matter, 
for, Sir, the House is already very familiar with the whole position which 
is involved in this measure. It has already been fully discussed on two 1 *- 
previous occasions, and, I think, I am entitled to say in this particular 
case, more perhaps than any other, that the House ought to be familiar 
with the position, because in this case Government's whole line and pur- 
pose has been to be guided, as far as possible, by the advice and the wishes 
of the representatives of the public who sit in the Legislature. This per- 
haps more than any other measure I might describe as one which has been 
sponsored by the Government with the desire to act in a manner respon- 
sive to the wishes of the majoritv of the Legislature. 
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. Mow, Sir, in (he discussion of the matter with the representatives of 
the public, it is of course the case that the discussion has chiefly taken 
place at the meetings of the Committee appointed by this Assembly, and 
I . think that the Report which has now been presented takes any one who 
cares to read it very clearly through the course of those discussions. I 
think all Honourable Members would agree that the Report sets out very 
fairly the considerations on either side. The Report reveals certain differ- 
ences of opinion, and perhaps I may say that if there is one point on 
which there .is general agreement, it is this, that the choice of the right 
course in this particular matter is one of very great complexity and diffi- 
culty. In fact, it is fair to say that the choice is only easy for those 
stalwart individuals like my friend, Mr. Biswas, and possibly my friend, 
Mr, Morgan, who are in the happy position of being able to look at it from 
one side only, who are able to feel that their duty is done if they have 
represented the interests of the consumers in Bengal or in Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam, the two other provinces that consume imported salt of this 
kind. I think further that I may say that those who are in that position 
and think the matter an easy one are also to some extent limited as regards 
time m their vision, for they are looking at the matter solely from the 
point of view of present conditions, and perhaps — to put it, I think, 
not unfairly — without due regard to possible developments in the future. 
The rest of us who cannot take this limited and one-sided view have felt 
that we cannot ignore in the first place that the origin of this whole policy, 
which started with the inauguration of the Tariff Board Inquiry, was a 
very strongly expressed public feeling that India ought to be made self- 
supporting as regards salt. We cannot ignore in the second place that 
the Tariff Board reported that it would be definitely in the national 
•nterest of India if the inland sources of supply could be developed, and 
they further reported that if the price of salt was stabilised at a reasonable 
level, theu the object of making India self-supporting in this way could 
be achieved without, in the long run, putting any undue burden on the 
consumer. And, lastly, those of us who have felt it necessary to take a 
more comprehensive view have been bound to feel that although the course 
of events since the Tariff Board originally reported has been such as to 
make it necessary to question some of the premises on which their con- 
clusions were based, nevertheless we cannot ignore that the policy hitherto 
followed has created certain conditions, of which we must now take 
account. On the whole, in a very difficult situation I think that the 
plan which has been recommended by the Committee of this Assembly 
represents a very fair compromise between the various conflicting con- 
siderations, and I put it forward myself with great confidence as repre- 
senting the best course which can be taken at the present moment. I 
have no doubt that it will be attacked from certain quarters and that, in 
due course, I shall Hear heavy guns opening to my front and on my right 
flank, but I propose to wait until those batteries have disclosed their 
nosition before I attempt myself to knock them out. Apart from that, I 
shall listen with very great interest to the course of this debate, for, as 
T stated at the outset, our whole desire in this matter is to give effect to 
fhe general desire of the Indian public. I do not think it is necessary for 
me to take the House through the actual words of this Report and T could 
^ct find words to state the case better than those which form the substance 
ef this .Report. I, therefore, do not. propose to say anything more at 
present.. Sir, J move. 


o 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shahmukham - Chatty): 
Motion moved": - 

“ That the Bill further to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty 
Act, 1931, be taken into consideration.” 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal : European) : The guns on the right flank are 
now going to be unmasked. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Have 8 
barrage. 

Mr. G. Morgan: It is a most unfortunate thing that one is always 
getting on one’s feet to protect Bengal, but I feel happier today, because 
during the debate yesterday my Honourable friends on my right said that 
they would have every sympathy with any case put up by Bengal which they 
considered worthy of attention. In opposing the motion put forward by 
the Honourable the Finance Member, I claim in this particular matter 
that Bengal has a very strong case. 

This import duty on foreign salt only applies really to Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and Assam. It is not a question of putting a duty on foreign 
salt which is imported for the consumption of the whole of India. Sir, 
the story goes over the last two years, and as the Honourable the Finance 
Member will acknowledge, I have strenuously fought against this import 
duty from the very commencement. I pointed out the various difficulties 
that would arise, and today, if my Honourable friends will read the report 
of the Assembly Committee, they will find that thesq difficulties have 
.been intensified and have become very real. Now, Sir, in paragraph 5 
of the report it is said: 

c * we do not think that it is by any means established that that burden 

has been fully equivalent to the sum produced by applying tho rate of the additional 
import duty to the total quantity of salt consumed by them.” 

But we hold that it is a burden for the actual quantity of salt which 
is imported from the duty free ports, and I think that that claim can be 
established. Considering the price at which salt is sold in Calcutta, any 
Honourable Member can see that for a certain proportion which comes 
from the duty free ports, we do have to pay more than we consider neces- 
sary, taking the market rates into consideration. The Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa Governments have stated their cases very fully and very clearly. 
They have definitely slated with reference to the question of a stabilised 
price that they are quite prepared to take the risks of a fluctuation in 
price. They are not at all frightened by any combine or the possibility 
of prices being raised against them, for anything more than a very 
limited time. As you will see from the report, the Government them- 
selves seriously considered the question of a complete abandonment of 
the policy originally undertaken, and discontinuance of the additional 
import duty. That shows that Government were not at all certain of the 
position, and they have made it doubly so with regard to the manufacturers’ 
position. * So far as the Indian manufacturers are concerned — the quantity 
which the manufacturers on the sea-board of India can supply is tiofc 
likely to be a quantity sufficient to supply the needs of Bengal. The 
standard of quality laid down by the Tariff Board was Indo-Aden fine salt 
standard, and, from the last two years production, we can see that the 
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quantity of that salt from indigenous places would be very far below the 
550,000 or 560,000 tons required for Bengal. Then the question comes up 
about Aden. There is a remark in paragraph 10 of the report, and, if I 
remember rightly, the British Government are still considering what the 
position of Aden will be under the new Constitution Act. At the present 
moment, it is being treated as part of India, and, so far as this Bill is 
•concerned, it must continue to be sp. The position with regard to Khewra 
is one which I have always pointed out would not bear out, on the face 
of it, the view that the Government of India had as to the possibility of 
Khewra being able to supply the Bengal* market. I do not think I need 
say any more about Khewra, because it has not been tested and I am 
perfectly certain that unless you give it the benefit of a rate of freight 
which would be out of all proportion to the freight for carrying other produce' 
in India, Khewra will never be able to compete in the Bengal market. 

Sir, I do not want to detain the House by making any further remarks. 
But I do hold that Bengal’s case for the abolition of the duty is a very 
strong one and I look for sympathy from my Honourable friends on my 
right who put forward such a strong case on the Wheat Duty Bill. Sir, I 
oppose the Bill. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa:' 
Muhammadan): Sir, I oppose the motion, and, in doing so, I will say 
something about the history of this Bill. First of all, m 1924-25, on a 
recommendation of the Indian Cess Enquiry Committee, this matter began 
and the Government of India consulted the Central Board of Revenue on 
the question whether they should make a reference to the Tariff Board. 
I am only briefly relating the history of the matter so that the time of 
the House may not be wasted. Then, Sir, the Central Board of Revenue 
made an inquiry and concluded that there was no prima facie case for such 
reference and the Government of India also concurred in this finding, but, 
in 1929, the Government of India referred this matter to the Tariff Board 
and the Tariff Board submitted its report. Some of the findings of the 
Tariff Board on the subject are in paragraph 15. They say that, in the 
existing circumstances, any attempt to determine the normal price of 
imported salt would manifestly be fruitless. Further, in paragraph 65, 
they have dealt with the protective duty and the protection of salt. This 
is a very important paragraph in this report. It says: 

44 From the economic point of view, there is no case for protection in the proper sense 
of the term so far as Indian sea borne salt is concerned.” 

Further, they say: 

44 The salt works at Aden have for many years faced foreign competition unaided, 
and, sinoe we have found that these works form part of the Indian industry, no claim, 
for protection of the industry as a whole can be substantiated. ” 

Again, they say: 

44 Further, even if the works at Aden are excluded from consideration and the salt 
manufactured at Karachi and Okha is regarded as a nascent industry assisted on a strictly 
economic ground, this cannot be justified.” 

They then say : 

11 These works on the whole possess no advantage over works situated on the Red 
Sea coast in respect of natural facilities for the production of salt including freight and, 
m consequence, no economy could ultimately be expected in tho case of salt to the consumer 
in Bengal such as would justify the case for protection on ordinary economic grounds.” 

o 2 
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Two more sentences I will quote: 

41 Moreover it has not been proved to our satisfaction that they oquld ever faw 
competition unaided save in respect of a small proportion of the possible output. Conse- 
quently, the position contemplated by the Fiscal Commission in which internal competition 
will eventually so reduce the price below the level of imported salt as to compensate the 
consumer for the sacrifices incurred during the period of protection is not likely to be 
established/* 

In paragraph 69, they say/. 

44 The case for the imposition of a protective duty cannot be sustained, but, in spite 
of these finding s and in spite of these remarks, they recommended that Governmenl 
Should at once assume control over imported salt/* 

Then Government asked the Legislature and a Committee was formed 
and, on the strength of its recommendation, the salt Additional Import 
Duty Bill was almost immediately introduced in the Legislative Assembly. 
The provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam, which were to be 
penalised so heavily, were not consulted. The result was that, on account 
of this additional duty, the price of salt went high by 25 per cent, and 
Biliar and Orissa, which was consuming about 41 lakhs of maunds per 
annum, paid 11£ lakhs more for their salt. The result was that, by this 
increase, the whole rate on salt was raised by 25 per cent, and now, by 
this Act, though it has been reduced to 2£ annas, the result will be that 
Bihar will pay about six lakhs 41 thousand more if Bihar will consume 
the same amount of 41 lakhs of maunds of salt. About Bengal the Tariff 
Board have themselves pointed out that an export duty of even two annas 
would result in an additional burden of nearly 20 lakhs of rupe.es on Bengal 
consumers. 

Now, Sir, I am always opposed to the protective duties, but here the 
case is quite different. This is not even a protective duty. Apart from 
the opinion of the Tariff Board, the Committee appointed by the Legisla- 
ture say: 

44 Although we have always made it clear that the additional duty which we recom- 
mended was not to be regarded as a protective duty in the ordinary sense. *’ 

The Committee itself was of opinion that this taxation was not in an 
ordinary sense a protective duty. Eurther, the great trouble was that the 
Tariff Board while coming to the fair selling price, said that this should 
be Bs. 66 per hundred maunds. They themselves did not give the data 
on which they came to this conclusion and the Committee itself have said 
on page 3 that the full material, upon which the Tariff Board fixed its- 
fair selling price, has not been recorded and further they say that they 
had no data on which to criticise its correctness. That is the view of the 
Committee. Now, I will say that this is not a protective duty. This is 
only a Barra Sahib's bakshish to the millionaires who manufacture salt. 
When, they say about fair selling price, may I ask one question of the 
Treasury Benches in that connection? Have they ever considered about the 
fair selling price of rice? The reply is : “No". The fair selling price is con- 
sidered for all those things which are produced by millionaires, bv men 
having millions of rupees in their pocket, but when the nuestion comes of 
the fair selling price of rice, they never care. Bihar and Bengal lose verv 
much in this connection. The attitude of the Government of India towards 
Bihar and Bengal is just like a step-mother. In the shape of jutq export 
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duty, Bengal pays the Central Government, and a large amount of money 
is taken from Bengal. In the shape of additional salt duty, they want 
to take a large amount of money from Bihar and Bengal and Assam, and 
Government, sometimes in the garb of protection, and sometimes in other 
forms, impose these duties on us. They want to take more money from 
the public and they use these words. I know the .feeling of Bihar, Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muliammadan) : Not all. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Well, up to now, I am the representative 
of the whole of Orissa. I have seen some letters in which 
our friends there have said that they absolutely oppose this 
additional duty on salt. They say that if Government want to 
help the industjcy and to protect the industry, the best course 
would be for Government to pay something in the shape of a bounty. Sir, 
if this industry is to be protected in the interest of the welfare of India, 
then the whole of India should pay something towards this. (Hear, hear.) 
Why should only Bihar, Bengal and Assam be asked to feed a 
particular industry? Further, Sir, you will find that the Bengal and the 
Bihar Governments have opposed this idea. In this report of the Salt 
Industry Committee they have said: 

“ The principal points made by the Provincial Governments’ representatives who 
appeared before us are. ...” 

and then they go on to mention certain things which I do not want to read 
out. Now, in conclusion the Committee says : 

“ We cannot agree on all points with the case thus stated by the provincial represen- 
tatives.” 

Here I do not find any reason mentioned; I expected that clause by 
clause and part by part there would have been something mentioned as to 
why they do not agree, in spite of these findings, in spite of saying that this 
is not of a protective nature, and in spite of all these remarks they came to 
the conclusion and recommend four annas six pies as additional duty. 
The Committee here, in spite of this, have again come to the conclusion 
that it should be two annas and six pies for the next year. &r, this is 
a moBt injurious measure for my part of the country and, therefore, we 
oppose the entire additional salt duty. Sir, you have heard much of 
the poor man s salt. I quite agree that everyone must pay towards the 
cost of administration, but the poor man nowadays pays in a higher 
ratio to what he earns in. comparison with the ratio of the rich man’s 
payments of tax to what they earn. Sir, with these words, I oppose this 
motion. (Applause.) 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I am surprised that my friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, who also represents the same constituency os I do, rather 
his constituency represents my constituency ns also that of Patna, 
should say that the people of Orissa are opposed to any scheme 

of protection of 6alt. Sir, if my Honourable friend says that the 

salt duties should be abolished, I ’think the people of Orissa may 

agree with him, but as my friend knows, Government cannot 

at present abolish entirely the salt duty and that question we are not 
discussing at present. We are now discussing the question whether India 
oan be self-supporting as regards her salt requirements, and whether India 
oan manufacture her entire requirements of salt. 1 think India is in a 
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position to supply all her requirements of salt, and this has been not only 
the cry of those who are fighting here, but the cry of the Congress: and if 
the Congress wants the abolition of the salt duty and wants the manufac- 
ture of all the requirements of Balt in India, the Congress wants also that 
threre should be no imported salt from any foreign countries. 

Now, what does the Assembly Select Committee ask for? They ask 
that by this present measure of protection, which has been reduced from 
four annas six pies to two annas and six pies, the salt industry engaged 
in certain parts in India and also the salt manufacturers in Madras and 
the Orissa coast will try to manufacture as much salt as they can, with 
the ultimate view in their minds that they will eventually supply the 
whole demand of salt for India. Of course, much of the previous 
calculations have gone wrong. Two years ago, the Salt Survey Com- 
mittee reported that it was expected that Khewra would be able to develop 
its internal resources, so that Khewra could capture much of the Bengal 
market. I listened very attentively to my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, 
he knows it as much as I do that the Central Board of Revenue have pur- 
chased machinery and are trying to develop the resources of Khewra. But, up 
to now, they have not got the chance of developing it to their full capacity 
and the Committee was not in a position to say that the country cannot 
supply the requirements of Bengal or Bihar; and we must give it a 
fair trial and so this time we recommended that Khewra should receive 
a certain bounty from Government. My friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, 
has indirectly supported the ^n.me idea, and my friend further suggests 
that we should abolish the salt duty. Now, what will then happen to the 
salt manufacturers of Tuticorin and on the coast of the Ganjam district 
and also the maufacturers in Bombay, Oklia and Karachi? 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Rural): He possibly thinks this particular salt is not likely to reach 
Tuticorin and other places. 

Mr. B. Das: Now, my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, has got a 
particular amendment regarding preference to Liverpool salt which he will 
move later on and then I should like to deal with it in detail. I know 
my friend, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, comes from the province of Bengal. 
Now, Bengal has developed a taste for this peculiar kind of Liverpool salt, 
but I am not in any way bound to that, and, I believe, the people of 
Orissa, who do not consume any foreign salt, not even the Aden salt and 
the Okha salt, all consume the Madras and Ganjam salt. I know that 
my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, was at one time an enthusiast for the 
manufacture of salt in Mindapore and the Chittagong coast. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I still hold that view. 

Mr. B. Das: I am glad he still adheres to the same opinion and that 
he still hopes that his country will in future use all the salt of their own 
sea-coasts and will not require an^ foreign salt. Sir, I do hope th e 
House will take into consideration and read minutely the report which 
has been submitted by the Salt Committee. If salt is the most essential 
necessity of a human being, it should be protected first and foremost. W© 
are protecting anything and everything;, we are protecting paper, 
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what not. Even the sugar-candy-wallahs and others from Bombay and 
elsewhere all want protection. Now, many of these are luxuries without 
any doubt. Even with regard to the demand of the Bombay millownera 
for protection of piecegoods, I should say, these are luxuries, but salt is a. 
most essential necessity of life. If any particular article wants to be. 
protected, I think salt must be protected first and foremost. Sir, before,, 
the British occupation of India, we could manufacture our whole require- 
ment of salt and could even export salt by internal transport to 
Afghanistan and Persia and Central Asia. Why should we today not 
encourage India to be self-supporting in the manufacture of salt simply 
because my friends from Bengal have developed a peculiar taste for foreign^ 
salt? I Is new several of my Bengali friends who had developed a taste* 
for the piecegoods of Manchester used to go about clad in very fine dhotis >. 
but today I find my Honourable friend, Mr. S 1 . C. Mitra, clad in very 
decent khaddar cloth. If Bengal has changed her taste for clothes, I cannot 
understand why she should not cultivate a taste for salt that 
manufactured on the Madras coast or the Orissa coast, 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Ask the manufacturers to sell salt at a 

cheaper rate. 

Mr* B. Das: In spite of this protective duty today, the Bengal and 
the Bihar consumer is getting salt at a price that has not prevailed during 
the last 12 or 13 years. In spite of the protective duty, we are getting 
piecegoods today at a price which was never anticipated. It is almost at 
par with the pre-war price. (A Voice : “It is due to depression m the 
market.”) My friend, Mr. Morgan, also referred to Aden and just hinted 
that it was going to pass out of the hands of India. 

Sir, nearly 2J years ago, when the Honourable the Finance Member 
introduced an item in his Budget that £ 250,000 should be the amount 
which the Government of India should pay for the maintenance of the British 
garrison at Aden and that England would manage the military station, 
some of us apprehended that Aden would pass out of India's hands. That 
has come to pass and I would at heart be sorry to part with Aden. But, 
having regard to the fact that Aden has damaged the salt industry of 
India, I would be glad if she is out of India today. There are Italian 
manufacturers in Aden who manufacture very large quantities of salt and 
who are competing with Aden’s Indian manufacturers. I entirely agree 
with Mr. Biswas that we should take off the protective duty from the salt 
manufactured at Aden. But unfortunately at present Aden happens to 
be part of British India and, although we discussed this subject in the 
Committee for three days, wo could not come to any conclusion by which 
we could exclude it. I must mention that there are two Indian firms in 
Aden who are manufacturing salt for a long time. They have made large 
profits in the past and, notwithstanding the Italian firms competing with 
them, they will continue to be in a position to derive profit from their 
salt factories. 

Then, Sir, there is another matter that I wish to say with regard to 
Kathiawar States. Okha salt works are situated in Kathiawar and the 
Committee have recommended: 

„ “ Jt has been pointed out by some of us that the salt works in the Kathiawar States 
have, for the reasons just mentioned, less claims than Aden for the adoption of the scheme 
nd' the forthcoming proposals for a Federal Constitution may be taken into account." 
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Sir, the Committee did not know at the time that one of the re- 
presentatives of the Kathiawar States, the Maharaja of Nawanagar, will 
hoist the flag of revolt against the Federation. Somehow the Committee 
had that suspicion at the time and they recommended that in case 
States should back out of the Federation, they will be treated as foreign 
territories and equal amount of duty will be levied for any article that 
would bo manufactured in those states and imported to British India. 
The last few days have proven that the Kathiawar States are not going to 
be part of the Federated India and I do hope that, within a month or two 
when the Princes of the Kathiawar States finally decide not to join the 
Federation, the Honourable the Finance Member" and the Government of 
India will take executive action and leave out all Kathiawar salt and treat 
■it as foreign salt, 

An Honourable Member: What about Okha salt? 

Mr.. B. Das; Okha is in Kathiawar and, if the owner of the territory, in 
which Okha lies, does not federate, then Okha salt should be treated as 
foreign salt. 

Sir, as an Oriya, I am very much interested that the salt manufacture 
on the Orissa coast should develop. I do not agree with one word of the 
statement that the representative of the Bihar Government made before 
the Salt Committee although he happened to be the Commissioner of 
Orissa Division. I do not think that he understood or appreciated the 
spirit than actuated this Legislature to put the protective duty and which 
persuaded even the Tariff Board, the Salt Committee and even Mr. Pitt 
when he inquired on the Orissa coast about the resources of Orissa with 
regard to salt manufacture. Orissa can be self-supporting and can manu- 
facture salt i n sufficient quantity, even to capture a reasonable share of 
the Calcutta market. I entirely disagree with the opinion of the Bihar 
Government. Similarly, I entirely disagree with the opinion of the Bengal 
Government and the views expressed by the representative of the Bengal 
Government before the Salt Committee. My friend, the Finance Member, 
knows than since the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was entered into two years ago, 
when a reasonable amount of salt was allowed to be manufactured on the 
sea coast from earth and sea water by the villagers, large amount of salt 
is being manufactured on the coasts in Midnapur and in Orissa and people 
are not buying any salt in those areas. It may be that the salt is impure. 
There may be five per cent, impurity in it, but that does not matter. 
There are people who are accustomed to take such salt for thousands of 
years and when the present economic depression has reduced the earning 
power of the people and when the poor man’s income comes to only one 
anno per day, he cannot afford to buy salt even by spending half a pice. 
So. I am grateful to the Honourable the Finance Member that he agreed 
with Mahatma Gandhi at the time and permitted the manufacture of salt 
on the sea coast. But it may be a problem in Bengal. I know Bengalees 
like Sanflrsh and fine clothes and T do hope that they will give up their 
taste for foreign things. Mr. Morgan put forward the argument that the 
Bengalee’s taste has been so much vitiated that he cannot do without the 
Liverpool salt. I would like to hear from Mr. Mitra, later on, when he 
would refute the arguments of Mr. Morgan that the Bengali likes the 
Liverpool salt. I think Mr. Morgan's statement is due to the fact that 
tne Bengal consumers and the salt importers in Bengal have assured him 
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that they do want a certain amount of refined Liverpool salt for a change. 

I 'do not know whether my friend, Mr. Mitra, read the note submitted by 
the Indian Salt Association. This representation was made from Bombay. 
Sir, this House has suffered many calamities from Bombay and the whole 
of . India has suffered many a calamity from Bombay. The first Imperial 
Preference was given because of Bombay. When the Steel Protection 
Bil! came, to satisfy Bombay, we gave Imperial Preference. Then the 
ootfcon mill industry came. It is Bombay alone that wanted the Imperial 
Preference, and we had to swallow the pill. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): May I correct the Honourable Member? He made a reference to 
the Tata Works" which are situated in Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. B. Das: But the management is entirely from Bombay. Here is 
a representation from the Indian Salt Association. They are all Bombay • 
people and the signatory is one Mr. Kapilram H. Vakil, Honorary Secretary 
of the Indian Salt Association. It says : 

“ In considering this estimate, the Association has taken into consideration the 
demand of a certain class of consumers in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa for boiled, or panga 
salt whieh had been supplied by Liverpool and Hamburg.” 

What did the Bombay salt manufacturers do? They had oome to 
certain arrangement with the Calcutta importers of Liverpool and 
Hamburg salt that Liverpool and Hamburg salt should he allowed to be 
imported free of this additional duty. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, 
just now questioned me, how do I know that the Bengal taste has been 
defiled and changed? Here is an instance. Mr. Mitra can denounce the 
Bombay salt producers for having told this lie. It is a lie r I tell you, Sir, 
and if Bombay can get a little more money into their pockets, they can 
sell their country, and here the salt manufacturers have sold the country. 

I hope, when the Finance Member replies, he will give me a list of firms 
which constitute this Indian Salt Association. Are they Indians? Are 
they blood-suckers or are they patriots? 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Is my friend, 
Mr. Das, opposing or supporting the Bill? 

Mr. B. Das: I am condemning the salt manufacturers who are blood- 
suckers and who are so unpatriotic. 

Mr. 0« 0. Biswas: But whose blood is going to be enriched by this 
Bill. 

Mr. B. Das: I do hope the Finance Member will give me the names 
of those firms who manufacture salt. I want to know whether they are 
Indians and I want their names to be published in the press of India so 
that India will condemn such unpatriotic citizens of the country. 

Now, Sir, I am glad that Bengal and Orissa agreed and my friend, 
Mr. Biswas, also agreed,-— the only fly in his ointment is Aden and mine 
is Kathiawar,— I am glad we agreed that protection should be given to 
the salt industry. This is a provisional protection. I hope in the meantime 
the Central Board of Bevenue will extend its activities and I hope the 
uiance Member will place a few lakhs at their disposal to buy more 
machinery and also put pressure, on his colleague, the Railway Member. 
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to reduce the railway freight for Khewra salt for Bihar and Bengal. At the 
same time, I do hope the people in Madras and Orissa will increase their 
output so that they will capture part of the Calcutta market, and I do hope 
in the meanwhile that Bengalees will change their taste for salt and will 
make an effort to manufacture salt on their sea-board. 

Ur. 0. 0. Biswas: Sir, 1 have no desire, much less the capacity, to 
hurl thunders at my friend, the Finance Member. I attempted the expert 
ment more than once, and 1 still remember the crushing defeat I sustained 
each time. I must, however, quite candidly admit that this year I . found 
my friend in a much more reasonable frame of mind, and that is reflected 
in the report which the Assembly Committee have submitted this year* 
We have to be thankful for small mercies, and if we have not been able 
to secure the total repeal of the additional duty, we have at any rate the 
satisfaction of feeling that we were able to persuade the Finance Member 
to agree to a reduction to the extent of two annas per maund. I do not, 
however, resile from the position I have all along maintained and I hold 
today even more strongly, than I did two years ago, that there is no case 
whatsoever for the imposition or retention of this additional duty. So far 
as the object of making India self-supporting in the matter of its salt 
supply is concerned, I believe we are all agreed that that is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. and if there were real, sincere and genuine 
efforts in that direction, no province in India would have been wanting 
to help forward that movement. The question of making India self- 
supporting is. however, not the same as that of putting money into the 
pockets of a few merchants at Aden. That is the crux of the position, Sir, 
so far as the present controversy is concerned 

As my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, .pointed out, it was 
several years ago that this question was raised and the attention of Gov- 
ernment was directed to the necessity of exploring methods for the purpose 
of making India self-supporting, so far as salt was concerned. I believe, 
Sir, I am correct in stating that a recommendation to that effect was made 
by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. That recommendation came 
to be considered by the Government of India, and for that purpose they 
called for a report from the Central Board of Revenue. The Central Board 
of Revenue examined the matter and came to certain conclusions, and, on 
the strength of those conclusions, the Government of India then thought 
that the time was not ripe for undertaking an investigation of the nature 
suggested. A few years later, however, the question was raised again on 
the floor of this House by way of a cut motion during the course of- the 
Budget discussion, and then the Finance Member or the Commerce 
Member, I forget who, promised that a reference would be made to the 
Tariff Board. That reference was made, and we had a very careful and 
elaborate report from the Tariff Board on the whole subject. As the Tariff 
Board pointed out, the question of making India self-supporting really 
reduced itself to one of supplying the markets of Bengal, Bihar, Assam and 
Orissa, because, they found that the bulk of the foreign salt which was 

1 received in India was consumed in those provinces. I believe, 
,M Sir, the total consumption of these Provinces was put down at 
600,000 tons, of . which 820,000 tons came from foreign sources and the 
balance of 180,000 tons came from Aden. Sir, when we talk of making 
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India self-supporting in the matter of salt, we naturally think of the conti- 
nent of India, with its extensive sea coasts and its extensive facilities for 
the manufacture of this essential article of human consumption. Aden 
might be politically a part of India, but when we speak of India in connec- 
tion with measures of protection, we do not tlrnk of Aden, we think only 
# Of the mainland of India. The Tariff Board, Sir, went into the matter very 
thoroughly, as I have said, and they examined the possibility of developing 
the various sources of supply in the Indian continent. There were certain 
maritime sources of supply, such as Karachi and Okha. There were also* 
inland sources mostly in Northern India, and in Rajputana. 

Sir, my friend, Mr. B. Das, suggested that India ought not to import 
a single ounce of salt from abroad, if she can help it; with that suggestion 
I* entirely agree. I entirely agree with him also that it is possible to* 
increase the total output from all these sources in India, maritime and' 
inland, in British India and in the Native States, to such an extent that 
the whole of the Indian demand would be fully supplied; but when we* 
state that; we are not stating the whole position. The question is, whether 
we can develop these sources in such a way that they will be able to place 
the salt in the market at a fair economic price. As a matter of fact, Sir,, 
it will be wrong to call upon the consumer, whether in Bengal or in any 
other province, to pay a price much in excess of what is its economic ‘level*.. 
You may for a few years no doubt tax the consumer, but you can tax him 
in this way and call upon him to bear an additional burden, only if you 
can secure that ultimately he will obtain the commodity at a reasonable 
price. I doubt very much, Sir, whether the conditions in India are such 
that it can be said that the output -of salt at the various centres can be 
marketed in different parts of India at an economic and competitive price. 
The Tariff Board was faced with this question, and that is why they had to 
go into the matter of prices very minutely. They came to the conclusion 
that so far as the maritime sources were concerned, it might be possible 
to increase their production sufficiently, but it would not admit of sale in 
the Bengal market at an economic price. They hold that it would not 
be in the national interest that Bengal should be supplied with salt from 
these sources. It was the inland sources of supply that the Tariff Board 
turned their attention to, and they came to the conclusion that it would 
be in the national interest to develop these sources and supply the Bengal 
market therefrom. Sir, the main inland sources in Northern India were 
Khewra and the Rajputana centres. The Tariff Board found that the- 
output at these places would have to be considerably increased. The plant 
at Khewra, for instance, was such that you could not expect within a 
reasonable distance of time a sufficient supply for consumption in Bengal 
and the neighbouring provinces. They suggested, therefore, that steps 
should be taken at once for the purpose of exploring the possibilities of 
further, development at Khewra and these other Northern India sources: 
they also suggested that the possibilities of production at other centres 
should be examined. Sir. they had not time to. make these enquiries them- 
selves, and so they made a recommendation to the Government that 
Government Bhould undertake this investigation. In consequence of that 
recommendation, Government appointed two Committees — first the Chuni- 
lal Mehta Committee, and then, the Pitt Committee. Mr. Pitt went Into 
the question principally of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, whereas Sir 
Cfiimilal Mehta confined himself to the other sources. Those reports are 
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tiow before us. Sir, if we accept the conclusions which were arrived at by 
these Committees, the position is this that Khewra admits of development, 
but only to a limited extent, and that Bengal and Bihar and Orissa cannot, 
be developed at all on a commercial basis. Mr. Pitt's report was, I may 
mention, forwarded to the Governments of Bengal afld Bihar and Orissa, * 
and the Governments of both the provinces concurred in his Conclusions. 

It is just as well that I should state at this stage that the Governments 
of these provinces were not hostile to the development of salt on such 
limited scale as was considered possible. As a matter of fact, they were 
quite prepared to grant licences to private parties who applied for Such 
licences, and undertook to bear the expenses of the preventive staff and 
other staff necessary for the purpose of supervising these works. But the 
main point was that they held that it was not possible to manufacture 
salt on a commercial scale in those places. That being the position, the 
question we have to consider is this: if you cannot develop Bengal or 
Bihar and Orissa in that way, can you develop Khewra or other inland 
Sources in such a way that you can replace the foreign salt in Bengal within 
n reasonable time by supplies from these sources? At the time, in 1981, 
when this additional duty was imposed, the hope was no doubt entertained 
that it would be possible so to develop Khewra. Some steps have been 
taken by Government in that direction: hut when I place before you the 
figures, you will find how long yet we shall have to wait before Khewra can 
fairly be expected to supply the whole demand in Bengal, Bihar and 
"Orissa. Tf you look at the report of the Central Board of Bevenue on the 
working of this Act for this year — I believe copies have been made avail- 
able to Members — you will find at page 5 they state in paragraph 9: 

“ The plant now being installed is designed for 14 lakhs of maundB or 52,000 tons of 
•brushed salt.’* 

Just consider this. The plant which they refer to is not yet in full 
working order: they were expecting that it would be in working order, 
and it would be possible to market a small quantity as early as May of 
this. year. But I understand that some further hitch has occurred and 
that the expectation is not likely to be realised — not until September or 
October next. But eveti if that is realised, it only means that they would 
bo able to market only seven lakhs of maunds in Bengal in the current 
year, i.e., 26,000 tons; and when they have the plant in full working order, 
the quantity they will be able to place in the Bengal market is only 14 
lakhs of maunds or 52,000 tons; whereas, as I have mentioned, the total 
consumption of Bengal is 500,000 tons, at the time the Tariff Board re- 
ported and as the two Governments have now reported, the figure should 
be 550,000 tons. That is the position. Therefore, so far as quantity . is 
concerned, I say, there is no immediate prospect of getting anything like 
what Bengal and other provinces require from Khewra in the near future. 
Apart from that, there is the other question 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Order, order. The Honourable Member can resume his speech after 
Bunch. The House now stands adjourned till 2-80 P.Sf. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two? of the 
Clock. 
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* The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the- 
Chair. 


- Jfx. C. 0. Biswas: Sir, when the House rose, I was dealing with the- 
possibilities of developing Khewra, and I was placing before the House the 
• Report of the Central Board of Bevenue. This is what is stated in para. 0* 
of that Beport: 

“The plant now being installed is designed for 14 lakhs of maunds or 52,000 tons 
of crushed salt, and it is expected that it will be possible to market 7 lakhs of maunds or 
20,000 tons in Bengal in 1933-34, and that crushed salt may be available for Bengal in . 
early May. 1933.** 

As I have already stated, we cannot get this salt in May, 1938, but 
possibly we may get it in October, 1933. But, Sir, the point is that the 
total quantity which you can expect from Khewra, when the whole plant 
is working, is only 52,000 tons against the total consumption of 550,000 
tons. So there is . hardly any chance of Khewra being able to supply the 
full quantity of foreign salt which Bengal is now obtaining. Sir, I will 
at this stage remind my friends of the main purpose of the policy which was 
adopted by the House in 1931 when they decided to impose this additional 
duty. If you look at para. 3 of the Third Beport of this Assembly, you 
will find it stated there : 

“ The main purpose of the policy was two-fold : 

(1) to create conditions in which Indian manufacture of fine white, crushed salt, . 

especially from the inland sources of Northern India, could be developed, 
and in which such salt would find a place in the Bengal market ; 

(2) to achieve this object without putting a burden on the consumers of Bengal/ 

and Bihar and Qrissa who were accustomed to purchase imported salt." 

Therefore, when we are asked to continue this duty, the first question 
we ought to ask ourselves is this. What has been the result of this policy 
during the two years that this duty lias been in operation? Have the, 
objects been attained? If not, should we he justified in continuing the 
duty any longer? I venture to submit, Sir, that the policy has been a 
complete failure. The fundamental objects which we had’ in view have- 
not been attained at all. Remember that it was not of thg essence, of 
the scheme to give protection to Aden. Nothing of the kind. That is a. 
very important consideration which we must always bear in mind. The 
Tariff Board pointed out that Aden had withstood foreign competition un- 
aided, and that there was no case made out for giving protection to Aden, and 
that view was endorsed by the Assembly Committee in the First Report,, 
re-affirmed in the Second Report and accepted by this House as well. So 
it will be wholly a mistake on our part if, in deciding upon our future course 
of action, we were to pay any undue or exaggerated regard for the interests 
of Aden. The main question is, whether or not it is possible to obtain for 
Bengal, — and when I say Bengal in my remarks I mean not merely Bengal, 
hut also the other provinces where the same salt is consumed, — the main* 
question is, whether it is not possible to obtain for B.engal the salt it requires 
from the inland sources. The House will find that during the two years 
that have already elapsed since the duty was imposed, not one ounce of : 
salt was placed in the Bengal market from the Northern India sources, by\b 
the bulk of her requirements was met from Aden. Aden’s supply to Bengal 
had in fact been doubled. .The House may remember that last year the 
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■Committee of the Assembly pointed out in their Beport that the quantities 
which were coming out from Aden were so large that there was a real danger 
that Aden might obtain a virtual monopoly of the market in Bengal, thereby 
defeating the objects which we had in view, and the suggestion was made 
that a system of allotment by quotas might have to be devised in order to 
counteract this real danger. This question of allotment by quotas was con- 
sidered by the Government in the course of the year, but it was rejected 
by them. There was too much opposition from different quarters. The 
Aden merchants and the non-Aden merchants did not agree among them- 
selves. I do not wish to go into that question now, but the fact remains that 
the Government came to the conclusion that that was not a practicable or 
feasible proposition. There the matter stood. Now, Aden, naturally, 
encouraged bv the favoured treatment which it had received from this House, 
began to develop its resources much beyond what was required or expected, 
with the result that, if I may use that expression, the merchants there open 
their mouths wider and wider. In fact, representations poured in from 
these merchants that Government should actually abandon the policy of 
developing Khewra and that they should take all the supplies from Aden and 
Aden alone. Sir, I do not blame Aden. They are only asking for what 
anybody in such circumstances would ask for. You have treated Aden with 
grandmotherly affection, and, naturally, like a spoilt child, it is asking for 
more. Now, the position is this. Aden has expanded its output to such an 
extent that it says it has acquired a sort of vested interest, and that no 
matter what happens to other sources of supplies in the main land of India, 
nothing should be done which would interfere with the supplies of Aden. 
The situation has been really complicated by this consideration for what 
Aden claims to be her vested interests. In fact, if you read the report 
of the Committee, which has been presented on the present occasion, 
you will find that one of the main reasons, which influenced the Committee 
to recommend a continuance of the duty, though on a reduced scale, is 
this regard for the vested interests of Aden. I submit with confidence that 
that is a wholly wrong view to take, and that it is really going back on 
the main purpose of the policy which this House had adopted. I might 
here give the figures showing the quantities which Aden supplied. 

In 1931-32, Aden supplied 318,000 tons out of a total consumption of 
614,000 tons. I have got the figures here up to October of the following 
year 1932-33, and it appears that out of a total quantity of 327,000 tons 
consumed up to that date, so much as 151,000 tons came from Aden alone. 
So the only effect of this policy has been to strengthen the position of 
Aden in the Bengal market, and, so far as the Northern India sources 
are concerned, there has been very little achieved in that direction. Sir, 
if you turn to the report of the Committee, you will find that the main 
reasons why the Governments of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa pressed 
for an abolition of the duty this year are set out in paragraph 4. If I 
may say so, that summarises very fairly and very fully the position 
taken up by these two provincial Governments. The points made are 
these. First of all, it is pointed out that the immediate result of the 
policy has been to raise the prices to the consumers substantially in these 
two "provinces. Secondly, they point out that the so-called advantages 
which were expected to follow from the stabilisation of prices are nebulous, 
uncertain and indefinite, and in any case, in the present conditions it 
is not only not necessary but positively harmful to the consumer to insist 
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upon a stabilisation of prices. The prices of other commodities are un- 
stable, and why should you insist on stabilised prices in the case of salt 
alone? It is , further pointed put that, so far as the Bengal consumer is 
concerned, he; has got to pay for his salt out of the price he realises for 
bis agricultural products. As we all know, he *does not get his full 
prices for. .these.. There has been a; catastrophic fall in prices all round, 
but he has to buy his salt at a very high price. The stabilisation which 
was contemplated has meant stabilisation at a very high level. Bs. 66 
per 100 maunds was. the figure adopted, but having regard to the prevailing 
prices, that must be considered to be a very high level altogether. The 
next fact to which attention is drawn is that the chances of developing 
local production in these two provinces on an economic basis are very, 
very remote indeed. And lastly, they point out that the object which 
was in view, namely, the development of Khewra and the other inland 
sources, has not been attained. Dealing with these points, the Com- 
mittee state in paragraph 5 of their report that they cannot agree on all 
points with the case, and they say: 

“ it is too early yet to condomntho basic idea of a policy of stabilization of 

prices or to say on the strength of the exceptional conditions which have prevailed during 
the past two years that such a policy must necessarily be in the long run disadvantageous 
to the consumers.’* 

With great respect I feel bound to challenge that statement. As a 
matter of fact, as we know, stabilisation of prices was not an end in 
itself; it was only a means to an end, and the end in view has not been 
achieved. Two years* experience has shown beyond doubt that the 
attempt to stabilise the price of salt at Rs. 66 has only imposed an undue 
burden on the consumer. What is the idea behind stabilisation? It is 
this that, although the consumer is called upon to pay this high price 
for a certain number of years, ultimately he is secured against a possible 
rise of that price as a result of combinations or rings, and so on. But 
the fears of a possible rise in the price are all illusory, and the dangers 
of rings and combines are not, as past experience has shown, a real danger. 
For the first one year and a few months since the new duty was imposed, 
prices generally ruled at the level which was contemplated, but as soon 
as there was further competition from two new foreign ports the prices 
fell down at once. There is one curious fact which I may here point 
out and which had been overlooked at the time the duty was, introduced. 
It is that in fixing the figure at Rs. 66 as a fair selling price at which it 
was proposed to stabilise the price, the Tariff Board had calculated 
freights at a certain rate. As a matter of fact, however, at the time 
when the new Bill was passed, the freights were very much lower. You 
can take it that the freights were lower by something like Rs. 9 or Rs. 8 
per 100 maunds. The benefit of this reduction in freights was not passed 
on to the consumer, but went wholly into the pockets of these merchants 
at Aden I It was only when two new ports started on the Red Sea and 
they began to import salt into India at much more reasonable rates, that 
the" Aden merchants were compelled to bring down their prices as well. 
But, for about eighteen or sixteen months, they had been pocketing this 
difference in sea-freight of Rs. nine per 100 maunds at the expense of 
the poor consumer in Bengal. Having maintained this so-called stabilised 
price at that unreasonably high figure of Rs. 66 for a year and four or 
six months, they brought down the prices in the last few months to 
something between Rs. 53 and 55. But when that happened, Sir, the 
usual cry was heard from the Aden merchants. They said: “The time 
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has come when the duty which is in force is not enough. You should 
increase the duty.” There is a section in the Act which says that Gov* 
ernment might, if so satisfied, increase the duty by one anna per mound* 
The Aden merchants^— not satisfied with the unholy gains they ween 
making for about one year and a hall, — not satisfied with that, had th* 
audacity to suggest that the duty should be further increased. The 
Government at once appointed an officer to go into the matter and an 
enquiry was made by the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, Mr. Ward. And 
what was the report which the Collector of Customs made? He came 
to the conclusion that there was no foundation whatsoever for the 
allegation that anything like dumping was going on. What had happened 
was that the Aden merchants — the appetite grows oh what it feeds upon, — • 
were not willing to sell their salt, but were waiting * to see if they 
could induce the Government to increase the duty. So they kept back 
their salt from the market and huge stocks were piled up in the golas» 

I will not trouble you with extracts from the report of Mr. Ward, but 
I will give you the substance of it as reported in the Resolution of the 
Government of India on the subject. This Resolution is dated the 10th 
December, 1982, and this is what they say: 

“ In the opinion of the Government, the result of the enquiry is to show conclusively 
that up to the present time nothing has happened that would justify any increase in the 
import duty. Since the beginning of the official year 1932-33, there has been an increase 
in the quantity of salt of different kinds imported. The amount imported has exceeded 
the demand and in consequence the total stocks in the golas in Calcutta have largely 
increased, while prices have declined. Having regard, however, to the fact that the* 
freights prevailing more appreciably lower during this period than those that formed 
the basis for the fair selling price fixed by the Tariff Board, it cannot be said that the prices 
at which foreign salt has hitherto been sold were uneconomic or that there was any 
justification for the allegations of dumping by foreign manufacturers that have been made. 
The increase in stocks is confined, so far as the fine white crushed salt of the Aden or Red 
sea type is concerned, — to Indian salt, including salt from Aden. The only inference to- 
be drawn from this is that sellers of Indian salt have been more reluctant than sellers of 
foreign salt, to bring down their prices to a level which, for the reason given in the preceding; 
paragraph, cannot be regarded as anything but a fair competitive level.’* 

That was the position. The report of the Collector of Customs, Calcutta*,, 
makes it abundantly clear that this policy has wholly failed in producing 
the results which were expected of it, and that the statement which is 
made in the report of the Assembly Committee is an overstatement of the 
case altogether. I maintain that this policy of stabilisation of prices han 
succeeded only in mulcting the consumer. The Committee then say:: 

“ Further, we cannot agree that it has been yet demonstrated that the development 
of the Northern Indian inland sources supply on an economic and competitive basis is 
impossible or that the purpose of achieving this development should be finally abandoned 
as an objective which is in the national interest.” 

For two years we have waited, and all that we have got is a promise that 
in September or October this year there may be placed in the market some- 
thing like seven lakhs of maunds or 26 thousand tons, whereas we require 550 
thousand tons in the year. Are we to understand that Bengal has got 
to bear this burden as long as it takes the Government to put this Khewra 
factory on a basis, which will enable it to produce 550 thousand tone?’ 
Remember this. In spite of the duties, as I was pointing out , prices 
in Bengal did actually fall below the standard rate of Rs. 64 or Rs. 65, 
and prices will go on still falling notwithstanding the duty. The further 
the fall, the further are we getting away from our object, namely, the 
development of Khewra. As a matter of fact, when you consider the case 
of Khewra, we must not overlook the question of the price at which it is 
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possible to market the Khewra product. The tariff Board calculated that 
the cost of production would be something like Rs. 84 or so. Calculating 
on that basis, it is fairly clear that Khewra cannot compete with Aden salt 
in the Bengal market on a competitive basis, even assuming that the 
selling price in Bengal was Rs. 66. If, however, the selling price further 
dropped, then, Sir, the chances of Khewra competing with foreign salt 
becomes still more remote. That is the position. Khewra is getting 
further and further away from the possibility of competing with Aden salt, 
unless the Government are prepared to give a very substantial subsidy 
from central revenues for developing Khewra. 

Lastly, the Committee point out: 

11 Again, when the burden on the consumer is spoken of, we must point out that we 
have failed to obtain accurate information as to how far the rise or fall in the wholesale 
prices of salt is felt by the ultimate individual consumer of a small quantity at a time 
and, even taking the consuming provinces as a whole, regardless of how the burden of 
higher prices resulting from the Government’s policy is distributed, we do not think that 
it is by any means established that that burden has been fully equivalent to the sum 
produced by applying the rato of the additional import duty to the total quantity of salt 
consumed by them.” 

That may be so, but, at the same time, I ask, is the converse true, 
that if the duty is taken off, prices will not appreciably fall and the burden 
correspondingly lightened ? It is not fair to draw any conclusion from that 
as to the future course of action. The framers of this report, with due 
respect, were really speaking in hesitating accents. They felt in their 
heart of hearts that there was no case for continuing the duty. There was 
no case for maintaining it even at a reduced level, but there were the 
vested interests of Aden to be taken into account, — Aden which had been 
encouraged by this grandmotherly treatment, which was opening its mouth 
wider and wider, Aden whose rapacity had got to be gratified. Govern- 
ment possibly felt that it would not be right to throw them overboard all 
at once. The process had to be softened as much as possible, and, there- 
fore, although the logic of facts made the case for a total repeal unassail- 
able, still they had to find some reasons for continuing this duty for some 
little time to pave the way for a total disappearance. Having stated on 
what I submit are wholly untenable grounds that they cannot agree on all 
points regarding the case of Bengal and Bihar, the Committee go on to 
say : 

“ Nevertheless we think that the time has come to take stock of the position once 
again and to review our whole policy.” 

They were speaking the truth here. They say: 

“ Our main reason for this is that since the Tariff Board examined the situation 
and made their recommendation as to what would be a fair stabilised level for the prices 
of salt, there has been such a catastrophic change in the general level of prices for all 
commodities that the considerations which influenced the Tariff Board can hardly be 
held to apply to the conditions prevailing today.” 

That, Sir, is the real position. Even here they use very guarded 
language. The implication is quite obvious, and if you give effect to this 
implication, then the only course open to you is to take off the duty 
altogether. The Committee continue: 

“ We feel, indeed, to put the matter shortly, that in relation to other commoditie® 
a price for salt stabilized at Rs. 66 per hundred maunds or even at the lower level of abou* 
Rs. 65 which at present rules must now be regarded as definitely high, and it is clea* 
that if free competition were again allowed, the Bengal market could be supplied a* 
substantially lower prices. There are strong grounds for arguing that the advantage 8 
of the policy recommended by the Tariff Board are no longer commensurate with the 
burden put upon the consumers in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa." 


V 
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That, Sir, is exactly the point made by Bengal, Bihar and Orissa,— 
that, having regard to the catastrophic fall in pripes all round, 

3 P M< having regard to the possibility of getting salt at very low prices, 
having regard to the fact that even the lower level of Es. 55 per hundred 
maunds is on the Committee’s own showing unduly high, there is not the 
least justification for retaining this undue burden on the consumer. The 
Committee, Sir, could not keep the cat in the bag all the time ; in paragraph 
six, the animal peeps out a bit, and you will find that in the middle of that 
paragraph they are constrained to say : 

“ For various reasons, however, our final conclusion is that the time has not yet come 
for such a complete reversal of the original policy, and although we have always made 
it clear that the additional duty recommended was not to be regarded as a protective 
duty in tho ordinary sense, we aro bound to take some account of the conditions created 
by tho imposition of the duty during the last two years and to recognize that the 
manufacturing interests concerned should be given some reasonable time to adjust their 
position.’ * 

What is this but a plea that the vested interests must be satisfied? 
And what a, re those vested interests? The interests of Aden and Aden 
alone — not even of Karachi, not even of Okha. Here, then, is the real 
secret, the key to the whole of this report, — that we have got to take 
into account the conditions created by the imposition of the duty and 
recognize that the manufacturing interests concerned should be given some 
reasonable time to adjust their position. Then, Sir, having said that, 
the Committee cannot help pointing out that in spite of the proposal they 
have made, namely, to reduce the duty to two annas six pies, the actual 
price at which they expect salt will be selling in Bengal will be very much 
less than what is now the standard price minus the reduced duty. The 
reduced duty works out at Es. 15-10-0 per 100 maunds; or Es. 12-8-0 less. 
Taking the present standard price at Es. 63-11-0 per 100 maunds, the 
actual selling price, with the duty reduced, should be Es. 63-11-0 less 
Es. 12-8-0 or Es. 51-3-0 per 100 maunds. But they themselves admit 
that it will be selling at somewhere near Es. 43, if not lower. As a matter 
of fact, the Committee have reduced the fair selling price. They reduce 
it, however, by the amount by which the freight has gone down, — that is, 
they fix it at Es. 54-12-0. Sir, I need not go very much further into the 
matter beyond stressing once again the point I made about Khewra. 
Apart from the fact that it is not possible to expect any laifge quantity 
to come from Khewra in the near future, it will be clear that Khewra 's 
chances of capturing the Bengal market will be getting weaker and weaker. 
The deciding factor is one of price, and that will be very much against 
Khewra. The Tariff Board calculated that Khewra salt could be placed 
in the Calcutta market at a /. o. r. price of Es. 0-13-10 per maund es 
against a price of 0-13-9 for sea-borne salt, but this was on the basis of nn 
output of 00 lakhs of maunds per annum. But with a very much less 
oui nut, the price in bound to be higher. On the other hand, as the price 
of T\l\rwrn goes higher, Aden, bv reason of its increasingly larger production, 
will be able to decrease its cost. T repeat, therefore, that taking everv- 
thing into consideration, there can be no doubt whatsoever that it will he 
imn-jssiblr* for Khewra within a mensurable distance of time to compete 
with Aden salt. Are we then to understand that Bengal must, all these 
years, be left entirely at the mercy of Aden ? Sir, the Committee point out 
in one place that this duty is not intended to be a protective duty in the 
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ordinary sense. But in point of fact it has operated as a protective duty 
solely in favour of Aden and Aden alone. I maintain, therefore, that there 
is no justification for continuing this unfair burden upon the Bengal 
consumer only for the benefit of Aden. Sir, I fail to see why the Bengal 
consumer should not get the benefit of the all-round reduction in prices, 
especially when he is not able to sell his own produce except at very low and 
unremunerative rates. Sir, the pity of it is that although Bengal is called 
upon to bear this burden in national interests, the “national interests” 
here mean, on ultimate .analysis, the interests only of a few powerful 
concerns in Aden, of which one is an Italian firm. Sir, talking of this 
Italian concern, I should like to draw your attention to what the Assembly 
Committee stated in their last year’s report in the last para, but one : 

“ It should bo statod that somo of our members are very anxious that in view of the 
great benefits received by the Aden manufacturers from the policy adopted last year, 
steps should bo taken by the Aden salt works on tho lines indicated in paragraph 103 of 
the Tariff Board’s Report to have tho concern transferred to a rupee capital, with a suitable 
proportion of Indian directors.” 


The Tariff Board were very emphatic in this matter. This is what 
they said at page 81 : 

“ We recommend that the same guarantee should extend to the Aden Salt Works 
provided that the Company is formod and registered under the Indian Companies Act, 
1913, that it has a sharo capital the amount of which is registered in the Memorandum 
of Association in rupoes and such proportion of the Directors as tho Governor General 
in Council has by general or special order prescribed in this behalf consists of Indians.” 

There was this definite proposal of the Tariff Board, a proposal which 
was re-affirmed by the Committee of the House in the report of 1932, and 
yet what do we find they have done? Turn to the report of the Central 
Board of Revenue where it is said in paragraph 13 : 

• 

“ The opinion was duly conveyed to the proprietors of the Aden Salt Works and it 
has been ascertained that they are not willing to carry out the recommendations.” 

And still, Sir, we must go on feeding this pet child of the Govern- 
ment! That is the position. I am quite willing to recognise that the 
Honourable the Finance Member has tried to meet us half way. As 
I said, we are grateful to him for this concession, but we are looking 
forward to the day when he will complete the process and be able to 
.announce a total abolition of this duty. May it be given to him, Sir, 
not only to take off this duty, but to make salt free of duty altogether. 
If he could do so, I can assure him, he will leave his name to be 
cherished by the people of Tndia with the same veneration as that of 
Aurelinn, who gave the people free salt, was cherished by the citizens 
of the Roman Empire. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Without its own industries! 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: That is our hone, and in that hope T venture 
once again to renew mv appeal that, at nnv rate, he might be able to 
give us some real relief bv removing this additional burden from Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa. Sir, I oppose this motion. 

d3 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : Sir, a& 
the Finance Bill is hot yet disposed of, I ask you to direct that the House 
shall sit on Saturday for the transaction of Government business. 

As regards Government business for next week, Honourable Members- 
are already aware that Government have undertaken to provide time for 
a discussion on the White Paper on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
of next week; and I have already given notice of a motion for this 
purpose. The House, however, also knows that the undertaking was 
subject to the conclusion of the Finance Bill in this House and I must 
inform* Honourable Members that we shall proceed with the Bill on 
Monday if it is not finished on Saturday. 

Certain elections, of which notice has already been given, will be 
held during the week. In addition, Government will make certain sup- 
plementary demands for grants on Thursday, the 30th and on that day 
also the Beport of the Committee on Public Accounts for the year 1930-31 
may be presented and taken into consideration. Demands for excess 
grants for that year may also be made. 

As regards legislative business, Government will proceed with the 
Provincial Criminal Law (Supplementing) Bill and wdth the Indian Medi- 
cal Council Bill. I regret that I shall have to ask you, during the course 
of the week, to direct that the Assembly shall sit on Saturday, the 1st 
April. The discussion of the White Paper will take up three days we 
hoped to have for legislative business, and we must try to make good 
some of the loss. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. Tt. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
In view of the fact that the business of the House is getting congested, 
the Chair will direct that the House will sit t he next Saturday and cir- 
culars will accordingly be issued to Honourable Members this evening. 
Honourable Members are aware that a great many elections to various 
Committees are due to take place during the course of the next week. 
Tn view of the discussion on the White Paper, it has been represented to 
the Chair by some Honourable Members that the elections to these Com- 
mittees should, if possible, not be held on those days so that Honourable 
Members might have as much time as possible for the discussion of the 
White Paper. In this connection, the Chair has been thinking whether 
it would not be possible to devise some procedure by which, in the case 
of elections to various Committees, the time of the House need not un- 
necessarily be wasted and the convenience of Honourable Members might 
also be met. The Chair has accordingly decided, as an experimental measure, 
to adopt a different procedure for those elections that will come on for 
next week. The present practice is to distribute the ballot papers soon 
after the questions are over. The Chair has decided that this practice 
might be discontinued as an experimental measure. On the day fixed for 
an election the Deputy Secretary will be in his room from half-past ten 
in the morning till one o'clock. Honourable Members, desiring to take part 
in tha elections, might during these hours go to the room of the Deputy 
Secretary, get the ballot papers from him, sign a register in recognition of 
their having taken the ballot paper, record their vote and deposit the ballot- 
paper in the ballot box in the Deputy Secretary's room. The Chair is of 
the opinion that this procedure will not merely save the time of the House, 
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but will be an additional convenience to Honourable Members in that 
according to the present practice, those Honourable Members who do not 
happen to be in their seats at 11 or 12 o’clock lose the right of taking 
part in the elections. With a view to reminding the titonourable Members 
•on the day of the election of the fact that elections are going on, placards 
will be posted in prominent places in the lobby that elections are proceeding 
for a particular Committee on that day. The Chair hopes that this 
change in procedure will meet with the convenience of Honourable Mem- 
bers. ( Applause.^ 


THE SALT ADDITIONAL IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL— 

contd. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Sir. it is quite plain and the House must have 
observed it that on this question of the protection of salt there is a dispute 
between India minus Bengal and Bihar versus Bengal and Bihar. 

Sir, the question about this salt protection as has arisen has two 
sides. On the one side the case is that India should be allowed to develop 
her own industry of salt and be self-sufficient and self-contained. On the 
other side, Bengal and Bihar maintain that :io matter whether the Indian 
industry is developed or not, what they want is the lowest price for salt 
whether they get it from India or from outside. Sir, this case of the 
other side, I mean of Bengal and Bihar, at once sets ia blow to what India 
• is craving for, namely, to make India self-sufficient and self-contained in 
all her industries. It is known to the House that I belong to the Presi- 
dency of Bombay which includes Sind as well. These are two ports which 
have got great facilities for increasing this salt industry and I must at 
once inform the House that 1 have been put in possession of facts and 
figures which have at least convinced me that I should come to this House 
and ask for more protection for this Indian industry in order to develop it 
to the extent — and very soon too — that the object may be fulfilled. But 
it is unfortunate that according to rules I cannot ask the House for an in- 
crease in duty. The next point is very strong, as is even shown by the 
reports that are placed in our hands, for keeping the protective duty at 
status quo ; that is to say, the protective duty of four annas six pies 
should be continued. Then also it is again unfortunate that I cannot 
move that amendment unless I get the sanction of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. Sir, it seems that after the report of the Salt Industry Com- 
mittee and the attitude of Government on (his point it is not possible 
for me to take even that step. Therefore, in the last resource, I whole- 
heartedly support the motion that has been made by Government that this 
duty may be maintained at least to the extent of two annas six pies 
with the avowed intention of helping the Indian industry. 

Now, Sir, what is the history of this salt protective duty? We know 
that India was a salt producing country. It has got the sea and it has 
got many facilities for producing salt. Even m rural areas I used to see 
myself that there was abundant halar — land, i.c. t saltish land from 
which salt wias made in the indigenous manner which was not much 
expensive. However, that is now past, and the question then arose as 
to how salt should be supplied to India. The foreign countries, the 
Italians, etc., considered it an open market for them to import salt. 
This went on until Indians got aroused. They saw that they had facili- 
ties for making salt to supply India with her own salt. It was then 
that they raised a cry and they agitated over it. and we learn today from 
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the Finance Member that Government came forward with the set pur- 
pose of helping the Indian industry and, with that view, the import duty 
of four annas six pies was levied. Sir, I have got facts and figures to 
show that advantage was taken by the Indian people with regard to 
this protective duty in order to increase their product in salt. But it 
was only certain parts of India that took that advantage. Bengal and 
Bihar did not, and they became indolent; and when the other parts of 
India have shown to be brisk and have taken time by the forelock, they 
come forward to oppose them and not wish them well. That is a 
policy which, I think, no Indian would like. 

Then, Sir, when India made salt, we find that Bombay, Karachi and 
Madras took advantage of it and they created their own manufactures. 
Even in Indian States also, Okha, Naulakhi and Porbunder took advant- 
age of that. Then comes Aden. Aden had facilities for making salt 
and, as a great crv is now raised against Aden, I must say that as we are 
constituted at present Aden is a part of India and governed from India. 
I submit that until and unless Aden is separated from us, we cannot say 
that theirs is not an Indian product. Besides that, the point is very 
clear that it is not only the Italian people that make salt in Aden, but it 
is the Indian people from Bombay and other places as well. 

Mr. A. H. Grhuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan Rural) ; 
Only Bombay. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: That may be so, but, after all, they are 
Indians, just as Bengalees are in India. Sir, what I am to submit is that 
if you concentrate your idea on helping India in this industry, then, to 
say that protection should not be given is suicidal. Sir, if agriculture 
requires coal, we have no objection in other parts of India to send for coal 
from Mr. Ghuznavi and use it. But the point is that if there are faci- 
lities for having an Indian article in a certain part of India, then it 
should be allowed to develop and if, for that, some other parts of India 
have to suffer to a certain extent, they should make that sacrifice. I am 
digressing, Sir, but coming to the point, I have heard my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Biswas, asking “how Jong are we going to wait?” He no 
doubt expects that if “Khewra” is given facilities, it will go to their 
help and also if the Indian manufacturer of salt in Bombay and other 
places of India increase the product, they will be helped. But yet he 
says: “How long should we wait?” The reply is that he should not be 
hasty. With haste we have not been able to get the constitution that we 
want. There is no go, but to wait. Here also I advise Bengal and Bihar 
to wait and not to take away the protection. What I feel is that wo 
have to revive this Indian industry which was unfortunately absolutely 
destroyed and crushed and that when it has reached now its infancy 
stage we should encourage it to stand absolulelv on its own legs. Sir. 
the history shows that this protection was given with a particular object, 
and the only issue that the House should, therefore, consider is whether 
that object by this time has been fulfilled or it has yet to be accom- 
plished. If India is able to produce salt to the extent of the demand 
of the whole of India, then remove the protection : but if not, then you 
have to halt and continue the protection, and T submit that, with the facts 
available, I think it would have been much better if the status qu° : 
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with regard to this protection of salt duty had been maintained. I submit 
that on the Salt Industry Committee — excepting Mr. Anklesaria I do not 
find any other member from either Bombay Presidency or from Karachi. 

An Honourable Member: Haji Abdoola Hnroon was there. 

i 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: He has not taken any part in it. I do not 
find his name amongst the signatories. If ho had been watchful of the 
interest of Bombay and Karachi, be would excuse me, he would have 
signed this report one way or the other and would have taken part in the 
debate today. Therefore, I submit, that the question whether the object 
has been fulfilled or not has the reply from every one that the Indian 
industry yet requires protection and it does not produce so much as to 
be self-supporting for India. On no other grounds the case need be 
judged. It should be judged on this issue, that is, when the House has 
committed itself to this legislation, it should be continued in order to 
develop more of the Indian industry. I submit, Sir, that there is no 
reason and no sense in removing at present the protection and allow the 
industry to fall down and die its own death. 

Sir, proceeding further, I submit that the history of the protection 

shows that after this protection was given — these two years the Indian 

salt industry has increased- the supply and the foreign salt imported into 
India hag been practically nil or has been much reduced. I will say how 
it has been increased again, but I am submitting that this salt which for 
some time used to exploit India came from Italian firms from the Red 
Sea Ports whose salt began decreasing since the protection. Then, w T hat 
has happened now? A new danger has arisen and if that danger is not 
properly protected against, then even the salt industry which is being 
now developed into India will disappear and that will result in the importa- 
tion of very much large quantity of salt from the two ports of the Red 
Sea, i.e., Ras Hafun and Asab, where there are Italian firms. Protec- 
tion is being given to them by the Italian Government. Sir, having been 
thus helped bv its own Government, one could easily understand what 
would be the result. 

An Honourable Member: Where is the evidence for it? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: There is nothing to contradict it. The 
evidence in support of it is that these manufacturers or the masters of 
this industry in India are making an open assertion which, if it is false, 
would have been contradicted by the Government. Therefore, a new 
danger has arisen and you have necessarily to provide against it. If you 
are not going to provide against it only with the zeal and enthusiasm that 
Bengal should get salt at a lower rate, you will be doing a great harm to 
Indian industry as a whole. The question then will not only he in one 
case, i.e. t of Bengal, but whenever any such question of development of 
any other industry would come up, the other parts of India would say: 
“We do not care for your industry, we want competition with foreign 
industries and get things at a cheaper rate.” Th 0 inevitable point then 
js, why do you open these exhibitions? — Indian Exhibitions and say 
“Buy Indian"? Therefore. I submit that, on this question of salt which 
is an industry of a necessity for India, for, without salt, you cannot live, 

true to your salt and support at least the little help, that the Govern- 
ment are now going to give. 
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An Honourable Member: True to Karachi or Aden salt? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am part of Bombay as also of Aden. T 
would much wish that the Italian firms should go away from Aden. 
Drive them out in some way, but you cannot harm them without harming 
the Indians that are working there. If you press legislation for driving 
cut Italians, I will join hands with you, if not, you should not grudge 
them, as there are Indians with common interest who are working for 
that salt industry there. Sir, I find that Indians have not been slack in 
taking advantage in the production of salt and that happy day will come 
when, if Government are in a mood to help this industry, Bengal will come 
forward here and say, we are happy to have now Indian salt and we have 
no quarrel with the price. I submit that the figures show that the con- 
sumption of Bombay salt in 1930 was 22,700 and in 1931-32, 
27,000, that is 18 per cent, increase, in Karachi it was 11,000 and it 
increased in 1931-32 to 34,000 by 300 per cent. Madras increased it 
from 1,800 to 9,000, an increase of 500 per cent. Okha in the Indian 
States increased from 3,300 to 14,000 or 350 per cent. Naulakhi produced 
6,200 and Porbunder recently got 4,000 tons. Then, I would submit — and 
this is again an assertion, though I do not know why you should not 
believe that assertion — the Bombay and Karachi people have come out 
with a pamphlet in which they say openly that there will be greater 
growth of this industry and they say as regards British India : 

u Karachi may bring up its last year’s figure of 34,000 to 50,000 in this year and 
Madras from 9,000 to 15,000 and Bombay about 25,000, thus making up 90,000 tons ; and 
the wholo quantity of 140,000, being total of all these figures, must be taken as dependent 
on the arrivals hereafter from Ras Hafun and Asab, because these works have already 
put in 40,000 tons and at rates which doducting freight and Calcutta charges leave nothing 
or almost nothing for the value of salt.” 

Therefore a case has been made out on that point that this industry 
should be helped and, I think, it will be right on the part of the House 
to accept this motion. Then, with regard to the price, I think those, who 
have read the report of the Salt Industry Committee, would have seen 
that the Government have got that desire and they are careful about 
the price and its reduction in Bihar and in Bengal. I will be very happy 
if it is reduced even more than what is shown by the Government at 
present. But at present the complaint is that the stabilised price is too 
high : that is the complaint that my learned friend from Bengal made. 
But flip facts are these that the stabilised price was Es. 66 per hundred 
maunds and the ruling price is "Rs. 55. But Government, by reduction 
of this two annas duty, have reduced it to Rs. 43 for 100 maunds; and, 
if we add freight, etc., to this it fixes the price at Rs. 54-12-0. At present 
they are charging Rs. 55 and that is reduced to some extent. The desire on 
the part of the Government is to watch and see if they can get that also 
reduced. Time will bring it down and, therefore, there is not very much 
complaint with regard to this; and when the industry improves, it will he 
of great help to Bengal in purchasing salt at a lower rate. Then, coming 
to the other facility that Bengal gets and for which also Government are 
very anxious — namely. Khewra salt — the Government have said that they 
are giving facilities to Khewra to increase the output there, and there is 
no reason to believe that the facilities that are now being given to 
Khewra will not be taken advantage of there. After all, this duty is goto? 
to be for only one year; why should there be this hustling on the P ar ^ 0 
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Bengal and why should they say: “We must get the lowest price now: 
we cannot wait even for one year." As regards Khewra. it is sufficient 
for me to refer to a portion of the Report of the Salt Industry Committee 
at page 4 where they say: 

“Thirdly, there is the consideration that the experiment of putting Khewra salt 
on the market in the western part of the Bengal zone is expected to come to maturity 
during the forthcoming financial year and it is desirable before a final decision on policy 
is taken to be able to take into account the results of this experiment." 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was occupied by Sir Abdur Rahim.] 

It is a very wise step, therefore, that we should not make any haste, 
and I hope the Honourable Member from Bengal, Mr. Biswas, will be 
here in this House to roar again next year and come to tell us that 
Bengal is still complaining. 1 think those patriotic people in Bengal, who 
want Swadeshi, those who stand for everything Indian, would not voice 
what Mr. Biswas has said in this House today. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: Bengal is for all people except the Bengalees. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: I do not know what the Honourable Member 
means. What I am saying is that from the mentality of the Bengalees 
which I know and their temperament .and activity, 1 do feel that there 
must be many people there who would corne and contradict my Honour- 
able friend and say that the Indian industry must be developed. The 
other day I went* into the Kashmir Gate, Delhi Exhibition and saw a shop. 
The man in charge, who was a Bengalee, called me in and showed me 
jute products : I rushed in at once and saw he was selling durries and 
carpets made erf jute; and I said: “Well, I am not a Bengalee: I belong 
to Sind and Bombay; but I do feel for Bengal as well and I want to 
purchase these things”, and I did purchase them even at some higher 
price. Otherwise, with Mr. Biswas’ view I would have gone to a shop 
from Bombay and purchased there. There must be great many people 
like me. Therefore, it is not a question of Bengal or Bihar or Bombay or 
Sind; it is absolutely a question of what is Indian. To continue my 
quotation : " 

** We have been given figures which show that, having regard to the manner in which 
the special freight rates for Khewra salt have been worked out, it would still be possible 
for Khewra salt to compete in almost the whole of the market west of Calcutta to within 
uO or 00 miles of that place, if the eaj-ship price of salt at Calcutta is not below about Rs. 50 ; 
while past that point tho whole of the market would bo closed to it. W o were reminded that 
the Tariff Board in paragraph 61 of thoir report admitted that tho railway freights quoted 
were lower than was necessary to enable rail-borne salt to compete in the market with 
a- stabilised price of Rs. 66 but argued that it was advisable that the Railway authorities 
hr ik a ^° W a considerable margin in their rates if tho additional salt traffic was not to 
© liable to heavy fluctuations corresponding to variations in sea freights ; the main factor 
m “J? present position is precisely such a reduction in sea freights. We have already 
mentioned our expectation that the measure that we now propose will reduce the ex-ship 
market price of salt in Calcutta well below Rs. 50 ; and we consider that at loast so long 
. n( B are available for tho purpose the Government of India would be justified in 
paying a bounty of Rs. 5 to 10 per hundrod maunds in order to cover tho difference that 
"as thus been created between the market price and tho lowest prico at which without 
ne bounty Khewra salt might hope to compote in the western Bengal market. We 
muierstand that there are still fairly substantial amounts in reserve out of the one-eighth 
are reserved for the Central Government from the proceeds of tho additional duty on 
reign salt. It is at least an advantage of our scheme that the bounty which will have 
_ 8 lven to assist the Khewra salt will be smaller than it would have had to be if no 
ooitional import duty at all had been imposed." 
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This speaks for itself. Then, I submit that if Government wish to 
give subsidy, ns it was suggested last year, I shall grudge it not at all; on 
the contrary, I will join hands with my friend in asking Government to 
grant such subsidies to industries of this character. But for the present 
I do feel that the motion made by the Government is absolutely reason- 
able, and I support it. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, I may tell my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Lalchand Navalrai, that we were more patriotic, and more swadeshi than 
my friend, and wc are swadeshi even now. ...» 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: You are going to be swadeshi also. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, in 1905, when we started the Swadeshi move*- 
ment, we boycotted the Liverpool salt. That great man, the late Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, at a meeting, where no less than two lakhs of 
people had assembled, addressing that large gathering said : 

“ I am tho Brahmin of Brahmins, take the dust of my feet, take the solemn vow in 
the name of Goddess Kali that thou slialt not touch the Liverpool salt. 

What happened since then for Bengalees who did not touch the Liverpool 
salt? How were wc treated? Sir, the same old story, — we were bled and 
bled, for eating the Indian salt, by our esteemed friends from Bombay . . . 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I cannot see the consistency. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Because you are blind. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: No, I have no coloured glasses on like you. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Sir, the other day, when I raised my little finger to 
save Bengal from being bled with regard to the textile duty, roared the lion 
from Bombay, — I do not see my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
in his seat here, — he was wild with rage and made a ferocious attack on me. 
He asked, why did I make those statements which, he said, were not true. 
The statement that I made that day was a fact and it happened in the year 
1905 when my friend was probably in his cradle. He knew nothing of those 
facts, and he had nothing in his possession to show that those statements 
were untrue. When the Honourable the Commerce Member will give further 
protection to Bombay millowners in the next Sessions of the Legislative 
Assembly when they approach him again with their beggar's bowl, I shall 
then produce before the Assembly records in Criminal Courts of prosecution 
of the millowners of Bombay for passing on foreign goods stamping them 
as “made in India". L have one or two copies in my possession, and I shall 
bring those copies with me to show to the House that what I said the other 
day was perfectly true. That is how they made tons of money by bleeding 
Bengal white, that is how they made lots of money w T hich they lost in heavy 
speculation and they now come before this House again with a beggar’s 
bowl asking for further protection. If this duty, which you have imposed, 
were to help the Bengal salt industry or the Indian salt industry generally. 

I would be the last person to come here and oppose this measure, but this 
duty will not help the Indian salt industry at all. It will go into the 
pockets, again, of Bombay salt merchants, and also into the pockets of the 
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Italian merchants. From the materials in my possession, I calculated that 
by imposition of this duty *of 4J annas, it gave them 48 lakhs of rupees 
annually, and it has been made a present of by the Honourable the Finance 
Member to these four firms in Aden. One is an Italian firm. The output 
of the Italian firm is almost equal to the total output of the three others. 
And, as for these three other firms, — again the same old story Bombay, 
Bombay *and Bombay. There was a time when people from all parts of 
India used to say that Bengal has led the country, — but alas that day is 
gone .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : We are willing to be led by 
Bengal. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: As I said the other day that dur- 
ing Lord Gurzon’s time the late Mr. Gokhale said in a 
meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council “What Bengal thinks 
today, the rest of India will think tomorrow. Pacify Bengal, and 
the Vest of India will be pacified”. But, by the policy alopted bv the 
Government of India, poor Bengal has been bled white. When Bombay 
comes for help of any kind, the Government of India give them whatever 
Bombay asks for, irrespective of the fact whether such concession to Bombay 
affects Bengal or any other province. Sir, I will not take the time of this 
House any more, but I will sincerely congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Biswas, on the strong case he has made out to prove that there is no justifi- 
cation now to keep this salt duty even on a reduced scale. Sir, I oppose 
this Bill, and I support my Honourable friend, Mr. Biswas. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I 
have been feeling somewhat distressed during the last few days at the im- 
portation of some amount of provincial feeling into the discussion of 
economic questions in this House. I have been particularly feeling uncom- 
fortable at the way in which the name of Bengal has been bandied about in 
this House for opposing measures calculated to further industrial interests 
of this country. Sir, is it the contention really of Bengal that she* must 
stand in the way of industrial progress of this country? Is it her case that 
she must have the benefit of a special economic policy, — something different 
from that which is suitable to the interests and needs of the rest of India? 
Sir, I feel sure that the points of view that have been urged this morning 
and this afternoon will not be shared by any right-minded Bengalee. 

Mv friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, has referred to incidents that happened about 
a quarter of a century back, and lie claimed that Bengalees were more 
Swadeshi than people of other parts of India. Sir, I remember that my 
friend used to he described as the “wrong Ghuznavi” in those days, — the' 
Ghuznavi who was not with Government, in contradistinction to another 
Ghuznavi who was a very valued supporter of Government policy of those 
days. Now, Sir, I do not know whether my friend still claims to be describ- 
ed as the ‘‘wrong Ghuznavi” in the year 1.933 .... 

Sir Muhammad 7akub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): He is now the right Ghuznavi. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: As mv friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, knows, he has: 
degenerated into the very much right Ghuznavi. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Regenerated. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Now, if my Honourable friend, instead of making 
vehement and eloquent speeches in this House, were to turn his 
4 P,M * attention to this particular industry, if he, as a businessman, 
as an industrialist of experience, were to take advantage of the protection 
afforded by this measure, if lie were to do a bit of pioneering work in the 
way of starting salt manufacture in Bengal, reviving that lost art which 
used to flourish in my province at one time, then certainly things would 
have been very much better in Bengal, and there would have been no neces- 
sity for my Honourable friend to get up here and plead the cause of the 
poor consumer, because what the poor consumer would be losing in one 
shape by way of additional duty, he would be reaping in another shape by 
.building up a salt industry of his own. 

.An Honourable Member: Where? In the Sunderbans? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: One of the provisions of the measure, to which we 
•seek to give an extended life today, is that a substantial portion of the 
proceeds of the additional duty goes to the provinces concerned, and when 
this measure was last under discussion in this House, it was confidently 
hoped not merely by non-official Members, but also by Government that 
the amount that would go to the coffers of the Provincial Governments in 
this manner would primarily be devoted to the furtherance of the interests 
of salt manufacture in those areas. It has to be confessed to our shame 
that the Government of Bengal have dono nothing in this matter. It has 
to be confessed to our shame, again, that the people of Bengal have done 
nothing to take advantage of this measure of protection. I do not 
think .... 

Mr. B. Das: The Government of Bihar and Orissa were asked to give a 
'subsidy. They did not give it, but spent all the money for their own 
;purposes. j 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Similar is the case with the Government of Bengal. 
v She is more concerned in maintaining the policy of repression and all the 
money that she can get can be spent in only one way. Can it be said that 
we have tried to take advantage of this opportunity? We who claim to 
•speak in the name of Bengal, in this House, — what have we done for the 
purpose of seeing that there was an honest and sincere attempt made to 
revive the long lost industry of salt manufacture on the sea coast of Bengal? 
Sir, I remember the days when salt manufacture was started as a measure 
of civil disobedience, and I will make a confession even in the presence of 
the Honourable the Home Member that in those days I committed the 
offence occasionally of purchasing contraband salt manufactured by the civil 
disobedience people. And I can bear testimony to the fine character of 
the salt that was manufactured near-about Calcutta from the salt swamps 
that abound in the neighbourhood of that City. Sir, I had the opportunity 
of having a discussion with some of the principal leaders of the civil dis- 
obedience movement who were interesting themselves in salt manufacture 
at that time. Unfortunately, I have not got the calculations with me, 
but then certain calculations were given to me to show that salt manufac- 
ture could be made a business proposition, on the facts gathered by them 
during the civil disobedience movement. Unfortunately, the Honourable 
the Home Member has locked them up for some time with the result that 
the people who could claim some amount of experience in this line are not 
in a position to give the benefit of their experience to the country by wav 
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of starting salt manufacture. I do hope that, if not in the interests of the 
White Paper, at least in the interests of salt manufacture, the Honourable 
the Home Member will relent in his attitude and set these people at liberty. 
(Hear, hear.) I must confess that the case, as put forward in the Salt 
Committee report that we have before us, is not a very strong one. I 
really do not understand the reason why the northern India salt sources* 
have failed to put into the Bengal market the amount of salt that they 
were expected to put. I dare sav, the Honourable the Finance Member, 
when he gets up to reply to the debate, will give us a convincing statement 
as to why it is that we have been disappointed in this matter. In any case 
I am prepared to give the Government a further chance for one year just 
for the purpose of seeing once and for all as to whether there is any likeli- 
hood of our being able to depend upon the Government salt sources in 
northern India for the purpose of satisfying the demands that we have in 
Bengal for salt. If, at the end of the next year, we find that things have 
not improved in this direction, then certainly l will have to reconsider my 
position. But meanwhile, I do hope that Honourable Members, including 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, will put their heads together and try 
and find out some means of reviving the salt industry in Bengal. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I rise to support the motion moved by the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member. I think that l lie measure will be really 
beneficial to the whole country, at the same time in the long run I am 
quite sure that it will benefit Bengal also. In the course of the debate 
today provincial jealousies and better criticisms levelled against parti- 
cular provinces have marred the harmony of thi.s House. I do not want 
to contribute to any of these, but I have to say that Bengal and Bombay 
came under British rule and the merchants of Bombay and the people 
of Bengal began to imitate their rulers. The Parsee and the Bhatia 
merchants of Bombay imitated the industrial and trade instincts of the 
British people and began to thrive. They raised factories and extended 
their trade in all parts of India. The people of Bengal imitated the 
tastes of the British people and discarding their own local salt took to 
Liverpool salt. That is the root of all the trouble. In the last War, it was 
found that the supply of foreign white salt was not enough for the needs 
of Bengal and, therefore, profiteering on a very large scale went on and 
the poor people had to pay very heavily for even their pinch of salt. 
It then dawned upon Government that it was necessary that in the supply 
of such an important article of food as salt India ought to be self-contained 
and independent and, with that object, measures began to be taken. 

The object of this legislation is to make India independent. If 
one were to insist upon a short-sighted policy and assert that no measure 
should be taken to protect the indigenous industry of salt manufacture and 
that foreign salt from the African coast and from Europe should be 
allowed without any taxation, then, Sir, not only the demands of Bengal 
will be supplied by foreign salt, but the other provinces like Bombay and 
Madras, which are manufacturing their own salt and supplying their own 
needs, will soon be glutted with foreign cheap salt and that industry will 
be totally killed. When an indigenous industry is killed, the foreign 
importers and the foreign manufacturers make combines, gradually raise 
prices and make huge profits. That the people suffer is the result. This 
calamity ought to be prevented and, for that purpose, measures taken by 
Government to make India self-sufficient in the direction of salt are very 
sound and good and I heartily support them. Bengal has no doubt on 
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this account to pay a little higher price for the salt they consume, but thi 
higher price they have to pay is much below the price they had to pa: 
even before the War. At that time, the monopoly was with the importer 
end they were raising the price to suit their convenience. If the presen 
salt industry is killed, then it goes without eaying from past experience 
that the foreign importer and the manufacturer will again not fail to rais< 
the prices and thus exploit the people of Bengal. And, therefore, ever 
in the interest of the people of Bengal, the present measure deserve* 
support. In former times, when foreign salt was not available, the peopk 
of Bengal were manufacturing sufficient salt for their own use and as ha* 
been just said by the Honourable Member from Dacca, the old manu- 
facture can be revived and Bengal can be made to produce at least a 
portion of her needs. My Honourable friends from Bengal should, there- 
fore, devote their attention to the revival of this lost industry and in this 
way make their province independent, not only from foreign manufacture 
of salt, but at the same time from the merchants of Bombay whom they 
do not love much. With these words, I very heartily support the motion 
of my Honourable friend. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Mr. Chairman, I support this Bill. I like to explain 
my position. I think the Salt Act has served its purpose. The main 
purpose for which the Salt Import Duties Act was introduced was for 

steadying the prices and it has succeeded wonderfully in attaining the 

purpose. If we refer to the report of the Indian Tariff Board, we will 

find that for many years before the Import Duties Act, the price of salt 

was varying from Bs. 58 to Bs. 122 per hundred maunds and it was never 
steady. Nobody knew what should be the wholesale price. As regards 
the retail price, it was found that there was very little variation, whatever 
might have been the difference in the wholesale price. Before I committed 
myself to the principle of the Bill in the Salt Select Committee, I speci- 
fically asked to have information from the Government of Bengal as to 
what was the effect on the retail price of this import duty. The reply of 
the Government of Bengal is this: 

“ Retail prices as given in the Calcutta Gazette show considerable variations. Prices 
also take no account of variation in quality which is an important factor in comparing 
prices before and after April, 1931. Prices show that at 18 District headquarters out of 
27, highest price between March, 1931, and April, 1932, was 2*7 pies per seer or more, 
above the lowest price during the same period. Additional duty plus surcharge is equal 
to 2*8 pies per seer. Again, at 22 District headquarters, price in April, 1932, was higher 
than in March, 1931, by a figure varying from one pie to 7* 9 pies per seer. Prices appear 
to point to conclusion that increase in duty is not necessarily accompanied by an immediate 
increase in retail price. Lag is probably duo to stocks held. ” 

This is the latest information. Before we put any burden on the 
consumer, we wanted to see for ourselves if really the poor consumer 
suffered. I can now assure the House that it is not the consumer who is 
very much concerned, whether the duty is lowered or increased by a few 
annas; but my main complaint is against the Government of Bengal. They 
are now opposing this duty though it has been lowered from 4* annas to 
2^- annas, but I wanted to know from the Government of Bengal how they 
helped, at least on an experimental scale, to see that Bengal produced her 
own salt. From the very beginning I supported this duty on imported 
salt from the idea that certainly Bengal will be able to produce her own 
salt. I know that Government did not seriously consider that proposi- 
tion. 
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Sir Muhammad Yakub: May I ask a question of the Honourable Mem- 
ber? Is it not a fact that they have got a big mountain of black salt in 
Bengal, which is exported to Simla and Delhi? Why don’t they keep it 
confined to Bengal? Then, there will be no dearth of salt in that province. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I tried to show that Bengal can produce her own 
salt and the position taken up by the Government of Bengal and also by 
the Government of India that Bengal cannot be expected to manufacture 
salt commercially is not correct. But even if Bengal fails to produce her 
own salt, I do not see why Bengal should not content herself, if India can 
produce the whole amount of salt necessary for Bengal consumption; and 
the report of the Chunilal Mehta Committee showed conclusively that even 
without depending nor the salt from Aden, it could reasonably be expected 
that India herself would produce sufficient salt for consumption in Bengal. 
I agree that now we in Bengal have to depend more or less on salt from 
Aden, and the Indian producers are very seriously apprehensive of the 
competition from Aden. We in the Committee tried our best, but found 
that it was not possible under the present laws to discriminate in any 
way, so long as Aden forms part of India, between Aden salt and Indian 
manufactured salt; and as regards Aden itself, it should also be stated 
that 50 per cent, of the salt produced there is from three Indian manu- 
facturers and the big Italian firm produces the other half. But there is a 
further condition that they cannot sell any of the salt produced in Aden 
to anybody else except to India, and, so far as I know, all the lands 
utilised for salt manufacture belong to Government who can always lay 
down strict terms. So, in case of necessity, the Government of India can 
regulate the production to a great extent. In the Committee we further 
thought that under the new constitution if Aden goes out of India, certainly 
then we shall be in a position to discriminate against Aden. Now, going 
back to the question of Bengal producing her salt, I must tell my friend, 
Mr. Jadhav, that it was not due to any peculiar taste for Liverpool salt that 
the Bengalee has taken to using that salt. I would here refer him to 
the report of the Indian Tariff Board at page 8 whereof they say : 

14 In 1898, local manufacture was entirely prohibited.” 

So, it was not due to their preference for one kind of salt or other, 
but the local manufacture was entirely prohibited; and they had no other 
course left but to consume foreign salt. In that connection, I would like 
to read from page 7 of the Tariff Eeporfc to show that Bengal used to 
produce her own salt in the old days. At page 7, the Tariff Board report 
feays- 

“ The low salinity of the sea water of the Bay of Bengal and climatic conditions 
combined to make boiling tho only possible process of manufacture in this part of tho 
country. A system of monopoly was developed by the East India Company and survived 
till 1862. But by 1835 Cheshire salt began to find its way to Calcutta, whoro partly 
owing to its superior quality and cheapness and partly perhaps as a result, of the direct 
encouragement of tho East India Company its sale rapidly oxtended. Tn 1803 Govern- 
ment abandoned tho monopoly and local manufacture was permit tod subject to an excise 
duty. Owingtotho weakness of tho brine supply, lack of fuel and other natural dis- 
advantages, the cost of. production of local salt far exceeded tho selling price of imported 
salt and in 1898 local manufacture was entirely prohibited. Since that time, Lho Bengal 
salt market has been supplied almost entirely from foreign sources. ” 

I would also like to refer to a book, tho author of which is my esteemed 
friend, Mr. B. Das, about Salt Manufacture in Ancient Orissa. There he 
refers to certain questions that came up before the House of Commons in 
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1858. Mr. Frederick J. Halliday, Home Secretary to the Government of 
India, in his evidence before the Select Committee, said this. The ques- 
tion (No. 7596) was: 

“ win you s tate to the Committee, supposing all duty were taken off the import 
of salt and the Government abandoned any interest in the manufacture of salt, leaving 
the manufacture of salt free to the natives, without any excise duty, or any impediment, 
what in your opinion would be the effect upon the importation of salt in India? ..... It 
is generally understood by those best acquainted with the subject, and it cannot be denied 
by anyone, who looks into the details, that the present price of the Government manu- 
factured salt in Bengal is very much raised to the consumers in the market by the necessary 
want of economy, not to say extravagances, connected with the Government system of 
manufacture and by those many speculations and extortions and corruptions which are 
inevitable in such a system and carried on with such instruments. It has seemed almost 
certain under these circumstances, to persons informed upon the subject that if the 
Government wore to withdraw, if there wuro no duty imposed and the whole were left 
perfectly free, the native manufacturer in Bengal would forthwith completely and entirely 
undersell the imported salt and there would not be a grain of salt imported into Bengal.” 

So the theory that salt cannot be pioduccd in Bengal, I say, is of 
great importance. The facts do not conclusively go against local manu- 
facture. Even in Mr. Pilt/s report in Chapter II, he does not say that he 
had any conclusive evidence. T shall refer to his report on the investiga- 
tion into the possibilities of salt production in Bengal and Bihar. On 
page 4, in paragraph 5, he says. 

“ In tho case of tho present enquiry, sinco no works yet exist nor have, any but 
suggestions regarding projects, supported with somewhat scant detail, been submitted 
for examination, I am able only to report on the possibilities of the areas, where it is 
considered that salt might be manufactured, in a general manner. I have, by tho courtesy 
of prospective manufacturers and local officials, been able to form what may prove to bo 
roughly accurate estimates of costs relative to salt manufacture, but it must be borne in 
mind that the figures given are estimates only, and may be subject to considerable modifica- 
tion in the light of actual experience. ” 

Later on, in para. 7, he goes on to say : 

“ Scrutiny of the history of salt manufacture in Bengal and Orissa reveals the fact 
that on tho coast of Bengal salt has never been manufactured by the process of solar 
evaporation ; the same statement appears to hold good in respect of the coast of Orissa 
as far south as the Chilka Lake, at which point manufacture by solar evaporation was 
formerly in vogue. Since, however, no salt manufacture has been done on the Bengal 
and northern Orissa coast for some 40 years, it appeared to be worth while investigating 
the meteorological data which would influence the production of an evaporation source 
in these areas, in view of the facts that no attempt to manufacture salt in this way on 
modern lines lias boon made, that there is undoubted advantage in respect of economy 
in working by this method, and that Bombay, where meteorological conditions do not 
at first sight appear to be markedly different to those in the areas under reference, produces 
largo quantities of salt by solar evaporation. ” 

So far as T can see, I find that what he says is that by solar evapora- 
tion it may not be possible to manufacture salt economically in Bengal; 
in all previous cases it was by the other process of boiling that salt was 
produced and that depends mainly upon the strength of the brine. With 
that point he deals in his paras. 12 and 14 thus: 

In my opinion it would be desirable to commence immediately compiling a series - 
of readings of the strengths of brine at different points along the coast throu gh out the year, 
m order to discover during which period the strength of the brine rises to a density suitable 
for manufacture of salt. The collection of brine samples from different areas might 
be made by officers of the Local Governments who could, with respect to their normal 
duties, most conveniently carry out this work and the analysis might be made by the 
Government Test House, Alipore, any cost incurred in this way being charged to the 
special import duty fund.” y ® * 
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In his last paragraph he said that the evidence is not reliable. He 
says;; 

“ I have indicated that the absence of working records of salt production has, in 
some degree, hampered this enquiry. The reliability of evidence taken in the coast 
viu~ges is, 1 fear, vitiated by the fact that tho persons from whom enquiries were made 
were under the impression that 1 wished to purchase firewood in large quantities, to hire 
several of their boats, or to take other action which might affect them personally.” 

So, what Mr. Pitt wanted was a thorough examination and he wished 
that the Government of Bengal, through the Government Test House, 
Aiipore, should make proper experiments. Now, the Government oi 
India, during the first year, gave the Bengal Government more than live 
lakhs for 12 months and tor tne next six months more than three lakhs to 
make experiments and to find out whether there was any chance for Bengal 
to produce her own quantity of salt. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair. J 

My friend, Mr. Neogy, said that no efforts were made by the local 
people. I know from my personal experience that several people tried, but 
they were not encouraged in the least by the Government of Bengal. 
Perhaps they have not spent a pice out of this quota of seven-eighths that 
the Government of India were pleased to send back to the Government of 
Bengal. The amount was spent perhaps for law and order or other 
expenses, but no serious attempt has yet been made to see if salt 
can be manufactured on a larger scale and economically in Bengal. There- 
fore, I say that the Government of Bengal has no case to complain. On 
behalf of the villagers, namely, those who buy in the retail market, they 
are getting salt at a rate which is not at all high. I have my grave doubts 
that if there had been no duty, there would have been combines and there 
would have been other troubles by which the consumers in Bengal could not 
have expected even to get salt at the price at which they are getting it 
now. Even if you calculate at Rs. 66, which is a very fair price, the price 
of salt comes to one pice per seer. But the Bengal consumers are getting 
salt at about Rs. 45 per hundred maunds now, which means that' the price 
of one seer of salt is two pies, i.e., two thirds of a pice. On these grounds, 

I think that there cannot be much legitimate criticism even from the poor 
consumer’s standpoint about Government putting duty on the imported salt 
and trying by the surplus amount of money to develop the Northern India 
sources so that at some time, if not in the near future, especially in times 
of war, it will be possible for India to be self-sufficient even without depend- 
ing upon any assistance from Aden. On these grounds, I support this Bill. 

Dr. Zi&uddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : I move that the question be now put. 

Ur. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): I 
accept the closure. The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, this has been a very good 
Swadeshi debate and I do not want to spoil it by the introduction of too 
much foreign matter. So that I will try to be as brief as possible. In 
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anv case 1 should ieel some trepidation in descending into the arem 
between the combatants on both sides in this fight between Bombay one 
Bengal, or, within narrower limits, between the so-called right-minded anc 
wrong-minded Bengalees, or, if one might narrow it still further— 1 sec 
Mr. Ghuznavi is not in his seat, — between the internal conflict that seemec 
to be going on between the “right” Ghuznavi and the “wrong” Ghuznavi 

1 was grateful to my Honourable friend, who has just spoken, because 
on many points 1 t hink he has recalled the course of the debate to the 
points which are really relevant. He mentioned at the outset of hig speed 
the fact that the main object of this whole scheme was to create a pOBitioi 
of stabilized prices and to avoid fluctuations in prices and that, in thai 
respect, at any rate, the plan had been entirely successful. My Honour- 
able friend also referred to a point which, 1 think, is of very great import- 
ance and that is that in considering the effect on the consumer it ii 
important to know exactly what the effect is on the ultimate retail con 
sumer. It is after all the poor man who buys salt in small quantities whon 
we all have in mind when we talk about consumer’s interests. Now, or 
that particular point, the evidence is not very full and I am not at al 
satisfied myself that we have sufficient evidence to show us exactly whal 
happens as regards the ultimate retail price. But on one thing I an 
fairly clear and that is that when the wholesale prices of salt are liable 
to serious and wide fluctuations, it is probable that the ultimate retaii 
consumer gets the worst of the bargain; that is to say, that he does not 
get the full benefit of any sudden drop in price, but rather that the 
retail price will tend to remain at tiie higher level of the two points 
between which the price can fluctuate. It would be very interesting il 
we could get more accurate evidence than is available of what was the 
position in the davs when the wholesale price of salt was fluctuating very 
violently. 

Now, Sir, in what has been said I find that 1 stand between those 
who have attacked this motion and those who have supported it or at least 
some of those who have supported it. it has been spoken of, for instance, 
particularly by my Honourable iriend from Karachi, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, 
in terms of a scheme of protection. I wish to clear up that particular point. 
We have always been — I mean those of us who had to try and consider 
what should be done in this matter — in a very great difficulty because, the 
Tariff Board, in the earlier part of their report, made it quite clear that 
there was no real case for protection either for Aden or for the sources 
of supply in India proper at least so far as concerns the sea coast sources, 
such as, Karachi, Okha, etc. On the other hand, in their final conclusion 
they recommended a scheme which, in effect, would have operated iu its 
practical effect very much like a scheme of protection. Now, what is the 
essential difference between the scheme which they recommended and a 
protective scheme? If we understand this, we really get to the key of 
the; matter. It has always seemed to me that the position is this. The 
Tariff Board said that if the salt industry could be guaranteed a stable 
price at a fair level, then the Indian industry could develop on the one 
hand and on the other hand the consumer would not on an average have 
to pay more than he would pay if the market was left to take its own 
course. That is the basis of the whole idea. Now, the Tariff Board, as is 
well known, proposed that this plan should be worked out by Government 
undertaking a sort of marketing board and actually themselves purchasing 
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all the salt that had to be imported from abroad to supply Bengal's needs 
as well as all the internally produced salt. We found that that was not a 
practicable scheme and, therefore, we tried to find a means of producing 
the same result. The means that we proposed looked even more like 
protection than the Tariff Board's own plan. We proposed to produce the 
same result of stabilised price level by imposing an import duty on foreign 
salt at such a level as would bring the price when added to the current 
market price for that quality of salt to Rs. 66 per hundred maunds which 
was the price which the Tariff Board thought would produce the results 
which were desired. If we had loft it at that, we should have introduced 
a frank scheme of protection. But. balancing that proposal, was the other 
proposal which is of vital importance, and which has not, I think, been 
mentioned sufficiently by those who have attacked this scheme, that 
Government should take power to purchase salt from all those producers 
of salt who were in a position to take advantage of the import duty at 
the fair selling price of Rs. 66 a hundred maunds. Therefore, we had a 
control both wavs; we introduced measures which would keep the price 
from going too low and, on the other hand, we had the balancing power 
to keep the price from going too high. Now, if the original premise is 
correct and if the price that we fixed did represent a price which on an 
average would not be higher than the average price which the consumer 
would have to pav if the market were left to itself, then I think no one 
could criticise the plan. But since the Tariff Board reported the essential 
difficulty which has come into the picture and the reason why we have 
felt it necessary to reconsider the whole position is that the general price 
level for all commodities has fallen to such a tremendous extent that one 
can hardly continue to accept without question that price of Rs. 66 a 
hundred maunds which the Tariff Board fixed 2J years ago. It seemed 
to us that the guarantee to the consumer of being able to buy salt at 
that price had lost its attraction, that in relation to the prices of other 
commodities we had to think in terms of something very much lower than 
Rs. 66 a hundred maunds in order to provide a justification for our scheme, 
and that, in fact, if we tried to keep the price up to anything like Rs. 66 
a hundred maunds, we should really be putting a very substantial burden 
on the consumer. That was our view of the position and it was not 
because we felt that the scheme hns been proved to be wrong, but because 
the price level, on which the original plan was based, seemed to have 
got out of adjustment with realities that we felt it necessary to reconsider 
the matter. Having arrived at that position, those, who had to consider 
what ought to he the principles, found themselves in a very difficult 
position. The original price of Rs. 66 a hundred maunds had been fixed 
after careful inquiry by the Tariff Board. On what basis were we to 
assess a new level? Well, frankly we found ourselves unable to suggest 
auy scientific basis. There was indeed one factor which had definitely 
altered, on which we had got absolutely reliable, and accurate evidence, 
and that was the sea freight factor, and that seemed to make it justifiable 
ho reduce ' the price by Rs. 9-4-0 a hundred maunds. But, beyond that, 
it was quite clear that other factors were at work, because the competition 
which had developed inside the tariff wall had already forced the price 
down to considerably lower than Rs. 66 a hundred maunds, and indeed 
Wer than that by more than the fall in the general level of freights. 
Well, Sir, we have made it quite clear in our report that what we are 
now proposing is frankly an experimental measure. So far as the maxi- 
mum price at which Government can buy is concerned, we have wo?k$fl 
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on the basis of the Tariff Board's figure less the drop in freights. But, 
so far as the duty is concerned, we have provided for a muoh bigger drop ; 
that is to say, if we take the current price of duty-free salt less duty and add 
to it the reduced duty which we now propose of Es. 2-6-0 a maund, it may be 
expected that salt will sell in Calcutta at something like Bs. 48 a hundred 
maunds, as compared with the maximum price at which we are taking the 
power to purchase salt, of Bs. 56-12-0, including commission. It is frankly 
an experiment and we want to see what will happen as a result of this 
measure. We think the consumer will get his salt at a price very little 
above what he would have to pay even in these times of depressed prices 
without any Government intervention. But the merit of the proposal musl 
not be tested merely by the comparison of what the consumer would have 
to pay today if the market were free with what he has to pay with the 
scheme imposed. When prices are low, obviously he has to pay rathei 
more than he would otherwise pay, but we hope that when prices rise, 
the consumer will get a substantial advantage on the other side of the 
account by virtue of the Government's power to keep the price down to a 
certain maximum figure. That, Sir, is how we view the position: but we 
feel that the proposal being entirely experimental the Bill should have 
force for 12 months only and that the whole situation must be reviewed 
again at the end of the 12 months. If, at the end of the 12 months, it 
could be established. — and I say “if” because it will be a difficult thing 
to establish, — that even this lower price, which will be the result of our 
reducing the duty, now represents something more than can be regarded 
as a reasonable average expectation for a price level of salt for a period 
of years, then I think we should have to say that the scheme wag putting 
a substantial burden on the consumer; and in that case it would not he 
justifiable to continue the measure further. If that resulted, it would 
then be necessary to consider whether the development of the inland 
sources of supply, such as Khewra, was sufficiently in the national interest 
to justify the Government in subsidising the production of salt at Khewra. 
We should then have to reconsider the whole position in different circum- 
stances. That, Sir, as clearly as I can put it, is the wav in which I v?ov r 
the position. I feel sure that in all the circumstances the measure which 
we are now putting forward is the best proposal that could be made al 
present and is the fairest to all the interests concerned. T trust, therefore, 
that the House will agree with the Government view in the matter and 
with the view of their own committee. The matter has, I think, beer 
very fully debated and T think the House can accept it that whatevei 
view is expressed now is a thoroughly informed view. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Th< 3 
question is: 

a a ^ fur tber to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty 

Aot, 1931, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
question is that clause 8 stand part of the Bill. 
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Hr. G. Morgan: Sir, I beg to move the amendment which stands in my 
name: 

M That in clause 3 of the Bill, after the words * said Aot ' the following be inserted : 

* after the word ‘salt * the words ( other than Liverpool salt ’ shall be inserted 
and V 

This is really a question of Imperial Preference, and I base the claim 
for that on the fact that Liverpool salt, only a certain quantity of it, which 
is consumed is about 60 to 70 thousand tons of a special quality. And my 
argument is strengthened from the fact that all the interests of the Indian 
salt industry came to the conclusion that Liverpool salt being of a special 
quality and selling at a different price and not competing with any salt made 
by the Indian industry, could safely be allowed to come in free of duty. 
That is really all that I have to say in the matter and I leave it to the House. 
Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K, Shanmukham Chetty): 
Motion moved: 

“ That in clause 3 of the Bill, after the words 4 said Act * the following be inserted : 

' after the word 4 salt ’ the words ‘ other than Liverpool salt * shall be inserted 
and V* 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I would not have participated in the debate on 
this amendment at all but for the fact that my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Morgan, sought to justify it on the ground of Imperial Preference. If I 
had my own way and if my friends on this side had their own way in the 
matter, they would have imposed a higher duty on Liverpool salt, having 
regard to the past history of the salt industry in Bengal. 

I had occasion once to go into the full history of how the salt industry 
of Bengal was destroyed in the interest of Liverpool salt. That was a few 
years ago in connection with the discussion that was raised on a motion 
moved by Mr. Kelkar as a result of which the salt enquiry was entrusted 
to the Tariff Board. I am speaking from recollection, but it is as well that 
I should give a brief history of the manner in which the salt industry of 
Bengal was destroyed in the interests of the British manufacturers. Sir, 
during the early days of the East India Company, it was fodind that the 
Company's servants could not be kept from corruption and the authorities 
of the East India Company set about trying to devise measures for the 
purpose of preventing corruption, and the measure that was ultimately 
adopted was something in the nature of Lee Concessions, giving them some 
more emoluments, so as to improve their morality in this matter. But 
wherefrom was additional revenue to come? Salt manufacture in those days 
was a matter of entirely private concern. It was, therefore, decided that 
the Company must, take over the manufacture of salt as a monopoly in order 
to enable the Company to give additional emoluments to its servants out 
of the profits that the Company would be making from the salt manufacture. 
This is the history of how the East India Company came to acquire the 
monopolist interest in the salt manufacture in Bengal. Some time passed 
and then it was suggested by the manufacturers of salt ..... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I do not wish to interrupt my 
Honourable friend’s eloquence, but as we are nearing the conclusion of this 
matter, I think it might perhaps shorten the discussion if I explained what 
the Government’s attitude on this amendment would be. Our position in 
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the matter is this that this proposal is quite outside the scope of the plan 
which was considered by the Salt Assembly Committee, and I feel that we 
must also regard it as outside the intention of the Assembly when they 
referred the matter to the Salt Assembly Committee. I do not by that 
mean to say that the plan is necessarily a bad one, because if it could be 
established that Liverpool salt was not competitive, then in the interest of 
the consumer it might be quite justifiable not to impose a duty at the same 
rate on the Liverpool salt. But we could not possibly support such a plan 
on the Government side without a full enquiry in the matter and that 
enquiry has not yet been held, so that, at the present stage, Sir, Govern- 
ment's attitude would have to be one of opposing this amendment. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I think I may be allowed just two minutes to 
complete my argument against the principle of Imperial Preference for the 
recognition of which my Honourable friend pressed his amendment. 

Now, Sir, to resume the story, the manufacturers in England approached 
the East India Company in those days and pointed out that if it was revenue 
alone that they wanted, why could not they realise the revenue with the 
help of the sait that might be imported from England. They pointed out 
that it was very wrong that Indians should be made to consume salt which 
was not quite as clean as the Liverpool salt. Then started the inflow of 
.foreign salt from England. The East India Company found that it was far 
easier to depend upon Liverpool industry to supply the necessary salt to 
India, than continue its manufacture in the country as a monopoly, while, 
at the same time, thev would he assured of the necessary funds for the 
purpose of paving the Lee Concessions to their officials. When, for the 
first time, this clean Liverpool salt was introduced into Bengal, it was 
found that the people would not take to it, because of the very fact that 
it was much cleaner than the salt to which they were accustomed, the 
Swadeshi manufacture. This is very relevant to the point that was raised 
a few minutes ago as regards the taste of Bengal, as to the manner in 
which the taste of Bengal was determined, and these worthies actually used 
to mix a percentage of dirf, into Liverpool salt in order to palm it off as the 
Swadeshi manufactured salt (laughter), so that the objection on the part 
of the Bengalee consumers could he removed. This is how gradually the 
salt imports from England substituted the home industry in Bengal, t do 
not think it necessary for me to make any further comments on this subject, 
hut I think I mav once more repeat that, if we had our own wav, we would 
have put a much higher duty against Liverpool salt than against non-British 
foreign salt. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I entirely agree with what has fallen from the lips of 
5 pm ^ on(Mira ^ e the Finance Member.' I can appreciate the 

spirit of Mr. Morgan in asking for the removal of protection duties 
for the interests (the British commercial interests) which he represents in 
this House, but on the floor of this House I condemn the Bombay Salt 
Manufacturer's Association which has had the audacity to send this 
atrocious telegram to the Government of India. I will just read the parti- 
cular atrocious passage from that telegram : 

** Discontinuance at present stage will mean ruination of all new concerns. In view 
of larger outputs already made by Indian woiks tn 1932 and in view of steadily increasing 
quantities year by year Association confident that between India and Aden together 
with, special qualities from Liverpool as also Khewra, foreign imports need not be allowed 
except Liverpool, to extent of its last year’s Imports and not exceeding fifty thousand 
tons/* 
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Sir, I call the Bombay salt manufacturers traitors; they are traitors to 
Mother India and 1 condemn them as such. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That in clause 3 of the Bill, after the words ‘ said Act * the following be inserted : 

* after the word ‘ salt * the words * other than Liverpool salt * shall be inserted 

and V* 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. G. Morgan: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That after the word ‘ substituted ’ the following be inserted : 

* and after the words ‘ per maund ' the words c provided that in the case of Liverpool 

salt the additional duty shaU be levied at the rate of one anna per. znaund' 
shall be inserted V 

I have no other arguments to advance in favour of this amendment, 
but, from what fell from my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, I 
shall be very glad to withdraw this amendment if he will give me an 
assurance that Government will inquire into Uic position of Liverpool salt 
in the Bengal market, so that when we have this so-called experimental 
measure coming up again, we might be in a better position to judge as 
to how we should treat certain classes of salt lor the Bengal market. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. Ii. K. Slianmukham Chetty): 
Motion moved : 

“ That after the word ‘ substituted 1 the following be inserted : 

* and after the words * per maund * the words * provided that in the case of Liverpool 

salt the additional duty snail be levied at the rate of one anna per maund * 
shall be inserted V* 

Mr. H. Das: Sir I oppose it. 

/ 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 have no objection at all to 
undertaking to carry out departmental inquiries into this matter and 
including a report upon it in the report which the Central Board of Revenue 
furnish every year to the Assembly and to the Salt Committee on the 
working of the whole of the Import Duty Act for the year. But, obviously, 
in giving that undertaking, I cannot commit fhe Government or the House 
to accepting any principle of this character. I am quite prepared, as I say, 
to give my Honourable friend the undertaking that we will inquire into it 
and include information upon it .... . 

&. S. O. Mitra: What is the inquiry about? From what point of 
view? ■* 

• „ . * , ** 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: An inquiry into the. position- of 
Liverpool salt in the Calcutta market/ I understand that whet my Hpn-f 
ourable friend wishes to do is this: to ascertain -Whether any useful 
purpose as regards the Indian production of salt- is served by imposing -a. 
duty on Liverpool salt. If it can be established that "Liverpool salt ia. an 
entirely special artiole which has its own market and its own price; in.jiq 
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way competing with Indian salt, then a case might presumably be made 
out for reducing the duty on Liverpool salt and thereby relieving the 
consumer. That is the point which I understand my Honourable friend 
wishes to have information about. What I am prepared to say is that 
we are quite ready to give instructions to the Central Board of Revenue 
to include a paragraph or paragraphs on that subject in the report which 
they will furnish on the operation of the additional Salt Duty Act for the 
year 1938. 

Hr. G. Morgan: Sir, in view of what the Honourable the Finance 
Member has said, I beg leave of the House to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ghetty): 

Is it the pleasure of the House to give leave to Mr. Morgan to withdraw 

his amendment? 

Several Honourable Members: No. no. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. 11. K. Shanmukham Ghetty): 

The question is: 

“ That after the word 1 substituted * the following be inserted : 

‘ and after the words * per maund’ the words 4 provided that in the ease of Liverpool 
salt the additional duty shaU be levied at the rate of one anna per maund* 
shall be inserted 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. It. K. Shanmukham Ghetty): 

The question is that clause 3 stand part of the Bill 

The motion waB adopted. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir. 1 move that the Bill be 
passed. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, as the question of my province has been 
mentioned more than once in the debate, I think it is my duty to offer a 
few observations. While I yield to none in my desire to prevent any 
undue burden being placed on the poor consumers of my province, I think 
it also patriotic on the part of my countrymen to try their best to displace 
foreign salt, especially the Liverpool salt, from the markets of India; 
and for this purpose even if a small additional duty for the time being 
has to be imposed upon foreign salt, I think we should cheerfully bear 
that burden in the interests of the country. The Taxation Inquiry Com- 
mittee reported a few years back that India should be made self-supporting 
in the matter of salt supply, and I understand the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been directed to achieve that end. The Tariff Board made an 
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inquiry “into this question, and it was also gone into by the Central Board 
of fievenue which at first, as I understand, reported that there was no 
case for an inquiry. Later on, this House appointed a Committee, and 
.that Committee has been producing its reports periodically. That Com- 
mittee also reported that an additional duty is necessary in the interests 
of protecting the indigenous industry. Liverpool salt is tainted with 
immoral associations as has been pointed out by my friend, Mr. 
Neogy 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): Has it lost its savour? 

Mr.. Gaya Prasad Singh: That the steps that we took in trying to dis- 
place foreign salt from the market of India, especially from the Bengal and 
Bihar market, have borne fruit will be amply borne out by the report of 
the Central Board of Revenue itself. This is what the Central Board of 
Revenue say at page 6 of their report : 

“ The imposition of the additional duty on foreign salt has had the effect of stabilising 
prices in the Calcutta market which now approximate the fair selling price fixed by the 
Tariff Board. This stabilisation of prices is bound to enable salt from northern India 
sources and from Karachi, Okha and Aden to compete with foreign salt in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and Assam. Arrangements for the supply of white crushed salt from Khewra 
to the markets now supplied from abroad are progressing rapiJly as stated above, and 
these aided by the substantial concessions in freight sanctioned by the railway adminis- 
trations will forward the interests of the indigenous industries. The firms in Karxchi 
are also making headway.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K Shanmukham Chetty): 
What time does the Honourable Member propose to take? 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: I will take considerable time, Sir. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
24th March, 1933. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday , 24th March , 1933 . 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Troops from British India sent to the Alwar State. 

907. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: With reference to my starred ques- 
tion No. 712 of the 8th March, 1933, will Government kindly state whether 
troops from British India were sent to Alwar at the request of the State 
or not? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: Troops from British India were not sent to 
Alwar at the request of the State. They were sent under the orders of 
the Governor General in Council in fulfilment of the responsibilities of the 
Paramount Power for the peace and tranquillity of India as a whole as 
Government were satisfied that there was immediate danger of grave dis- 
orders and bloodshed unless the troops were despatched. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government prepared to lay on the table 
of the House the correspondence which may have passed in connection 
with the sending of troops? 

Mr.. H. A. P. Metcalfe: I should like to know what correspondence the 
Honourable Member is referring to? I can certainly not lav on the 
table the correspondence between the Government of India and 'the Durbar 
if that is what he means. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Mv question was a general one, — the cor- 
respondence which may have passed in connection with the sending of 
troops. It may be either with any Local Government or otherwise. 


Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: No, Sir. Such correspondence is confidential. 

Rules for the Recruitment and Training of Subordinate Staff on the 

East Indian Railway. 

908. *I»ieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidnev: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state whether the Agent of the East Indian Railway has, 
under the instructions of the Railway Board, issued a circular under the 
caption “Rules for the recruitment and training of subordinate staff” it* 
October, 1932? 
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(6) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
{please state whether they propose to publish these rules in the East 
Indian Railway Gazette for the information and guidance of the employees 
governed by these rules? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) I will convey the Honourable Member’s suggestion to the Agent 
for consideration. ' 

Rules fob the Recruitment and Training of Subordinate Staff on the 

East Indian Railway. 

909. *Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: (a) I s it a fact that in the 
revised rules for the recruitment and training of subordinate staff on the 
East Indian Railway it has been laid down that in each case of selection 
4 'a positive act of selection should be performed*'? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state whether the official performing the "positive act of selection" 
will record in writing the specific reasons that led him to make this 
selection? If not, why not? 

(c) Is it a fact that under these revised rules no appeal lies against 
any such "selection" made? If so, why? 

(d) Do Government propose to revise this circular? 

(e) Will Government please state what will be the criteria when 
making such selections? 

(/) Will Government please state whether the method of promotion 
by selection will be applied in every case of promotion? If not, will 
Government please state the posts to which promotion will be made by 
this method of selection? 

(q) Is it a fact that junior scale officers are also empowered to make 
such ‘selections'? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Under Rule 61 of the Rules, Selection Boards 
are required to make a definite act of selection after giving due weight to 
seniority and other relevant factors. 

(b) I understand that this is not done at present; but the question of 
requiring it to be done in future is being considered. 

(cl I am informed that the rules do not debar the aggrieved party 
from appealing to the proper authority. 

(d) No. 

(e) The criterion is merit, due regard being given to seniority and 
■all other relevant considerations. 

(0 Promotion to selection posts only will be made by selection. Under 
the Rules framed by the Railway Board, it is left to the Agent to specify 
selection posts or selection grades in the cadre of each Department. The 
posts so specified in the East Indian Railway art : 

0).A11 Inspectors in the Transportation Department. 

(21 Controllers. 

(3) Assistant Running Shed Foreman, and 

(4) Station Superintendents. 1 
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(g) The Buies provide for selection by Selection Boards and not by a 
^single officer. The Agent has also the discretion to require the names 
•of Candidates selected by Divisional or District Selection Boards to be 
rsubmitted for final selection to a Central Selection Board. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
inform this House what exactly he means bv the phrase “relevant fac- 
tors”? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am afraid I cannot define relevant factors. It is left 
to the discretion of the authority making the selection to consider what 
{actors are relevant. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: In view of the Honourable Member’s 
reply, will he inform this House whv the word “relevant” finds such 
a specific place in the answer that he has given? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: In order to exclude irrelevant factors. (Laughter.) 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: That reply is merely a valve of 
^negation. Will the Honourable Member kindly tell us what he really 
means by relevant factors? It is a very simple matter. 

(No answer. 1 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: In view of the Honourable Member’s 
reply that appeals can be made against these selections, will he inform 
this House whether it is permissible to any railway employee who feels 
himself aggrieved to appeal to the Railway Board? If the answer be in 
the affirmative, will the Honourable Member assure this House that the 
Railway Board will take action and not refer it to the Agent again with 
the stereotyped reply? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am not surprised that rr:y Honourable and gallant 
friend finds it difficult to distinguish between relevant and irrelevant 
matters. This question is one of the latter. (Laughter.) / 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: If the Honourable Member wants to 
be ambiguous and fictitious, I won’t ask any more questions, but I want 
to know in all seriousness whether the employee has got the ri«dit of 
appeal to the Railway Board, and, if so, will the Railway Board take 
notice of it and not give the stereotyped reply that the matter is entirely 
one for the Agent to deal with and that it cannot or is not prepared to 
interfere? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have said that the rules do not debar an a<r?rrieved 
party from appealing to the proper authority. The question whether the 
Railway Board is the proper authority will depend upon the circumstances 
v of each case. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: That is rather vague. Will the Hon- 
ourable Member kindly tell us whether the Railway Board will attend to 
such appeal, or will it not? 

A 2 
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Mr. P. R. Bau: If an appeal lies to the Railway Board, the Railway 
Board will give it its best consideration. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: In view of the Honourable Member 
reply to part ( g ) of this question, is it or is it not a fact that these selec- 
tions are always made by a selection committee and not on the recom- 
mendation of the senior departmental officer? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : Selections are made by a selection board, but they 
would certainly take into consideration the recommendation of the officer 
concerned. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it or is it not a fact that these 
selections are entirely dependent on the recommendation of the senior 
officer, or do they ever go against his recommendation? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: I am afraid I cannot answer that question without 
taking a census of the decisions of these selection boards. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is that a relevant question? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I agree that is not a relevant question. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member kindly tell us 
if these selection boards are really doing useful work? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
That is asking for opinion. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member kindly tell us 
whether the Railway Board has got power against these selection boards 
cither by wav of an appeal, or bv way of revision, or superintendence? 

Mr, P. B. Bau: T have already answered that question in reply to 
my Honourable and gallant friend. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I did not follow the Honourable Member's 
answer. 

i 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have already said in rcyplv to a previous question that* 
if the Railway Board is the proper authority in this matter the appeals when 
received will have due consideration. 

i 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Who is the authority that will decide whether 
there is an appeal or not? • 

i 

Mr. P. B. Bau: It depends upon the circumstances of each case. It 
must be obvious that the selection for the post of an Inspector in the 
Transportation Department will require a different procedure from that for 
the selection for a higher post. 

! ■ ; 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Who decides in the Railway Board whether 
there is an appeal or not? 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: There are rules and regulations about appeals. 

i 

Mr. P. fi, Eau: I think I can only say in reply to my Honourable 
friend's question that the Railway Board must be considered as one and 
indivisible. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is there anything to show in what cases 
appeals ought to be sent to the Railway Board ? 

Mr. P. R. Eau: There are certain rules regarding appeals and memorials 
which, I believe, are in the Library of the House. 

i 

\ 

Amalgamation and Separation of the Cadres of Inspectors of Railway 
Mail Service and Inspectors of Post Offices. 

910. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (1) Will Government 
i)e pleased to state if it is a fact: 

(a) that the cadres of Inspectors of Railway Mail Service and 

general line men in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
were distinct and separate until 1927 when they were 
amalgamated ; 

( b ) that they have again been separated from the 15th March, 1932; 

(c) that officials, who were originally Inspectors, were posted to 

work in the general line and vice versa during the short 
period when the two cadres came to be treated as one; 

(i d ) that Inspectors have to pass an examination before they are 
appointed as such; 

(e) that Inspectors posted in the general line have, during the 
short period of amalgamation, become mixed up with un- 
passed hands and continue to be so after separation; 

(/) that as a result of the separation in March, 1932, Inspectors 
placed in the general line are being denied the option of 
reverting as Inspectors? , 

(2) Are Government aware that Inspectors, who continue in the general 
line, feel aggrieved by the loss of status thereby caused and are they pre- 
pared to restore them to the cadre they were in before the amalgamation? 

(3) Is it a fact that Messrs. Mangal Sain Jairu, Narsingh Das and 
Oovind Pershad Tandan, Inspectors of the Railway Mail Service in the 
United Provinces Postal Circle, before the amalgamation, who happened 
to be in the general line on the 15th March, 1932, have been reverted to 
the Inspectors* line? If so, why is similar treatment denied to Inspectors 
in other Circles who happened to be working in the general line in March, 
'1932 ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The points raised by the Honourable Member are 
being examined and a reply will be placed on the table in due course. 

Debt which India owes to other Nations, including Great Britain. 

911. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Government please state 
the total amount of debt which- India owes to other nations, including 
<!reat Britain? 
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( b ) Is it not a fact that a very considerable part of this debt was- 
borrowed by India to pay her share of the War-loan and to meet the- 
huge expenditure incurred during the War? 

(c) Are Government aware that the European countries represented by 
Great Britain and France have been continually crying for the cancella- 
tion of the War Debt and reparations? 

(d) Will Government please state if they are conscious of the genera! 
feeling of dissatisfaction, which the non-cancellation or settlement in part 
of the debt taken by them in order to contribute towards the cost of the* 
Great War has given rise to amongst the public? 

(e) Will Government please say if they ever attempted to approach* 
Great Britain or any other nation from whom India has borrowed large 
amounts of money during the War to cancel such war-debts? 

(/) If the reply to part (e) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please lay on the table a copy of the entire correspondence exchanged on: 
the subject? 

(g) In case Government have made no efforts in this connection so* 
far, are they prepared now to assure the House that they would start 
necessary negotiations at once? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The exact meaning of the* 
question is not clear, but I presume that the Honourable Member wishes 
to know the total of the Government of India’s external obligations,, 
although these cannot accurately be described as debts owed by India to 
other nations. For a full statement of the Government of India’s external 
obligations I would refer the Honourable Member to Appendix II of the 
Financial Secretary’s Memorandum issued with the budget papers. This 
shows loans £315*62 millions, War Contribution £16*72 millions, other 
obligations £47-98 millions. 

(4) The only item in these obligations which falls within the terms of 
this part of the question is the item of £16-72 millions War Contribution 
which represents the capital value of the liability still outstanding in respectr 
of that portion of the liability of the 5 per cent. British War Loan, 1929-47, 
which was taken over by the Government of India as part of their contri- 
bution of 100 millions towards the cost of the War. 

(c) The facts are not as stated in the question. 

(d) No. 

(e) to ( g ). These questions seem to be based on a misapprehension of 
the position, because India was not forced like Great Britain to borrow 
large sums of money from other nations during the war. As regards the 
action taken recently by the Government of India, the attention of the 
Honourable Member is invited to paragraph 47 of my budget speech. The 
Honourable Member can rest assured that the Government of India is 
taking every possible step to ensure that India shall benefit from any 
arrangement that may be come to as regards war debts, but the parties to 
such an arrangement must be mainly His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of the United States. 
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Production of Pistols and Revolvers by the Indian Officers of the: 
Government of India at the New Delhi Police Station. 

912. *Mr. N. 1C. Joshl: (a) Is it a fact that Indian officers of the- 
Government of India in possession of pistols and revolvers were asked by 
the Senior Superintendent of Police to produce them at the New Delhi 
Police Station? 

(b) Were European officers of the Government of India served with a 
similar notice? 

(c) What is the reason underlying the action referred to in part (a)? 
Are Government aware that it has created resentment among the Indian 
officers? 

(d) Is it intended to deprive Indian officers of their pistols and revol- 
vers? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The Senior Superintendent of 
Police, Delhi, issued orders under the authority of the District Magistrate, 
Delhi, to all Station House Officers in the Delhi Province to inspect arms 
and licenses of all licensees for revolvers and pistols once a quarter. This 
order was misinterpreted by the New Delhi Police into permission to ask 
licensees for revolvers and pistols to produce their weapons and licenses at 
the New Delhi Police Station. The Senior Superintendent of Police has 
since directed the New Delhi Police to carry out such inspections at the 
residences of license holders. 

( b ) No list of European license holders has so far been received by the 
Police from the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi but on its receipt it is 
intended that their licenses, pistols and revolvers will be inspected. 

(c) The object of this inspection of licenses and revolvers and pistols is 
to exercise an effective check on the sale, exchange, or loss of such weapons 
and to prevent their falling into the hands of persons not authorised toi 
possess them. No racial discrimination was intended, and,/ as I have 
explained none will be observed in future. I may add that I am taking* 
up the question with the local authorities with a view to devising a proce- 
dure, which, while equally effective for the purpose of check, will be as little* 
inconvenient as possible to the license holders. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, if no racial discrimination was intended, 
why the officers were divided into two groups, Indian and European? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I cannot give definite 
information to my Honourable friend. It was a matter of officei procedure 
in the office of the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know if Indian officers were alone asked 
to produce their arms at the New Delhi Police Station? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I Lave already answered that question 
in the affirmative and I have explained that as soon as the list of European 
license holders is complete, the same procedure would be observed in respect 
of them. . 
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Jlr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government lay on the table a copy of 
the order of the Senior Superintendent of Police calling on Indian officers 
to produce their arms? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. I think that is unnecessary. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I take it that the production of this order 
will reveal the fact that the Indian officers were being treated differently 
from European officers? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have already explained the facts in 
full detail. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Who prepares the list? Why was one list made for 
Indian officers alone and at whoso suggestion was this distinction made? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have said that that appears to be 
a matter of procedure in the office of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : So far as the Government of India is concerned, 
may I understand that they did not make any racial discrimination in the 
orders ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It has really nothing to do directly 
with the Government of India. I have merely answered this question, 
because the Administration of Delhi has no Legislative Council in which 
jsuch questions can be put. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I understand that the Government of India 
have issued no instructions to the local authorities in connection with the 
production of arms? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig : The Government of India addressed a 
general letter to Local Governments asking +hem to tighten up the proce- 
dure in regard to the inspection of revolvers and pistols. There was no 
-question of racial discrimination intended in that. 

, i 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I take it that that order of the Government 
-of India is also* confidential? ' 

i 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Yes. Certainly the letter was confi- 
dential. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Are Government of India in a position to say why 
a separate list was prepared for Indian officers and another list for European 
^officers? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not in a position to answer that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the Government of India be pleased to 
<5all for an explanation from the local authoriteis as to why Indian officers 
were singled out for this sort of treatment and nob the European officers? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have already said that the list of 
European license holders Lad not been prepared.. As soon as it is prepared, 
they will be called upon to undergo the same procedure. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: That is an afterthought. 

Revision of tiie Scale of Pension of Peons in Bombay. 

918. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Have the Government of India received a 
petition from the Government Peons’ Union, Bombay, for a revision in 
the scale of pension, applicable to menials in the offices of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, so as to bring it into lino with the other classes of Gov- 
ernment servants ? 

( b ) Are the Government of India aware of the fact that the Bombay 
Government have issued an order by their Finance Department resolu- 
tion No. 1906 in April, 1928, that the peons in their service who would 
retire after completing 30 years' service would get pension equal to half 
average emoluments? 

(c) What do the Government of India propose to do in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a), (b) and (c). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the answer which I gave in the House on the 3rd 
March, 1933, to parts (a), (b) and (d) of starred question No. 623. 

Grant of Facilities to Khan Abdul Chaff ar Kiian to work for the 
Abolition of Prostitution. 

914. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Government 
of India granted certain facilities to Mahatma Gandhi to work for social 
reform in connection with the removal oi untouch ability ? 

(b) If so, arc Government prepared to grant similar facilities to Khan 
Abdul GhafTar Khan to work for social reform in connection with the 
abolition of prostitution? 

t 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to my reply to short notice question on the 7th November, 1932. 

(b) No. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government say why they are not 
prepared to give this facility to the Frontier Gandhi to work for the social 
reform of his province? ! 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Because it is not the practice of the 
Government of India to extend such facilities to State Prisoners in general. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I take it that the Government of India 
gave this facility to Mr. Gandhi only ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of India distin- 
guished between the original Mr. Gandhi and the Frontier Gandhi. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahimad: May T ask why Government are not pre- 
pared to give any facility to any Muslim leader to do the same things 
for the reform of their community? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: They are not prepared to extend 
this procedure to any other State Prisoner. 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: Which is the greater evil — untouchability or 
prostitution ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
That is asking for an expression of opinion. » 

Preparation op Establishment Bills by the Computing Staff in the: 

Government of India Press, Simla. 

915. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that in Aligarh, Delhi 
and Calcutta Government of India Presses establishment bills are pre- 
pared by the accounts * branch? If so, why is the computing staff in the 
Simla Press compelled to prepare the bills in addition to their own duties? 
Is this work allotted to the accounts branch, according to handbook 
rules? 

(b) Are Government aware that owing to the heavy work given to the 
computors they are compelled to work late at night, up to 10 or 11 p.m.,, 
without any remuneration? 

(c) Why are additional hands not appointed? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Government have no informations 
as to the actual practice followed in the Presses. The reply to the laste 
part 13 in the affirmative. 

(b) No. 

(c) No representation has been made by the head of the department. 

Alleged Grievances against the Municipal Committee, Ajmer. 

916. *Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Bajan Bakhsh Shah: (a) Are 

Government aware that Colonel Howson, late Chairman of the- Municipal 
Committee, Ajmer, made considerable improvement in all the departments 
of the said Municipality, specially in the Sanitary Department, during hie 
Chairmanship ? 

(6) Are Government aware that during the Chairmanship of Colonel 
Howson, the members of the Municipal Committee, Ajmer, were obstructed 
in encroaching upon the functions and powers of the executive functionaries, 
of the said Municipality? 

(c) Are Government aware that a large number of questions on the- 
subject of public grievances relating to the affairs of the Municipal 
Committee, Ajmer, has been asked in the Legislative Assembly since 
Colonel Howson relinquished the charge of its Chairmanship? 

(d) Are Government aware that a large number of leaflets have been 
published on the subject of the mismanagement of the Municipal 
Committee, Ajmer? 

(e) Is it a fact that a number of representations complaining against 
the Municipal Committee, Ajmer, has been made to the Commissioner, 
Ajmer-Merwara, since Colonel Howson relinquished the charge of ft* 
Chairmanship? 
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(/) Is it a fact lliai the Commissioner, Ajmei-Merwara, bad not taken 
any action in regard to the public grievances concerning the Ajmer 
Municipality? 

(g) Do Government propose to take any action in the matter? If so, 
what? If not, why not?) 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: With your permission, Sir, I propose to answer 
questions Nos. 916, 917 and 918, together. The information asked for 
bas been called for and a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 


Non-Payment of the Salaries of some Sweepers of the Municipal. 

Committee, AjMer. 

f917. *Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh Shah: (a) Will 

Government please state whether ib is a fact that some sweepers of the 
Municipal Committee, Ajmer, complained to its Chairman, that they had 
Deen deprived of their salaries by one of the functionaries of the said 
Municipality ? 

(6) Is it a fact that a resolution was passed by the said Municipal 
Committee or one of its Sub-Committees resolving to take action against 
he functionary referred to in part (a) above on the receipt of the report 
>f the Thumb Impression Bureau as to the thumb-impressions against the 
lames of the said sweepers on the pay bill? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Chairman of the Municipal Committee, Ajmer, 
iook no action on the report made by the Thumb Impression Bureau 
igainst the functionary referred to in part (a) above? 

Appointment of an Executive Officer in the Municipal Committee,. 

Ajmer. 

t918. * Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh Shah: (a) Is 

t a fact that the Executive powers and functions of the Ajmer 
Municipality are exercised by the members of the Ajmer Municipal Com- 
mittee in their respective Wards? 

(b) Is it a fact that an Executive Officer has been recently appointed 
'or the Ajmer Municipality on a high salary ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said Executive Officer has not been invested 
vith such powers as are possessed by the Executive Officers of the Muni- 
cipalities in. other provinces? 

(d) Is it a fact that the said Executive Officer is virtually a mere 
ministerial functionary? 

(a) Is it a fact that additional allowances have been recently sanctioned 
or the said Executive Officer? 

(/) If what are stated at parts (a) to (e) above are facts, will Govern- 
ment please state what are the grounds for the creation and maintenance* 
>f the said Executive Officer’s post in these hard days of economic distress? 


| For answer to this Question, see answer to Question No. 916. , 
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Allegations against certain Government Departments of Ajmer. 

Merwara. 

910. ’"Khan Bahadur Mukhdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh Shah: (a) Are 

Government aware that there is a great deal of discontent among the middle 
and lower classes of the public in Ajmer-Merwara regarding the corruption, 
favouritism and nepotism prevailing in most of the Government Depart- 
ments in that Province? 

(fo) Is.it a fact that nearly all the responsible posts, excluding those 
filled in by the officers of All-India Services and military officers in civil 
employ, have been in the hands of the same persons for the last so many 
years ? 

(c) Will Government please state whether there is a general rule of 
administrative practice in every province in India to transfer an officer 
after every three years? If so, why is not the rule applied to the officers 
in Ajmer-Merwara who are retained in the same posts for many years? 

(d) Is there a rule of public policy that a gazetted officer cannot be 
posted in that district in which his permanent residence is situated? If 
so, why are most of the gazetted posts in Ajmer-Merwara held by persons 
born, bred and permanently residing in the district? 

(e) Do Government propose to place the Provincial service gazetted 
officers of Ajmer-Merwara on the cadres of some other Province, in order 
to facilitate periodical transfers of such officers and ensure wider range of 
experience and greater efficiency? 

Mr. H, A. F. Metcalfe: (a) No. No complaints of this nature have 
come to the notice of the Local Administration. 

(b), (c) and (d). With your permission, Sir, I propose to answer parts 
(f>), (c) and (d) of the question together. Conditions in Ajmer-Merwara 
arc special, since it is a. small area with a very small cadre of posts. 
There arc only six Judicial, appointments of higher rank and three Revenue, 

Transfers are made if they appear to be called for in the interests of 
the public service, but it is not considered that any advantage would 
accrue from fixing a period of tenure or from effecting periodic transfer? 
regardless of other considerations. 

(a) The answer is in the negative. So long as Ajmer-Merwara remains 
a separate administrative unit, the remedy suggested in the question is 
impracticable. 

Reservation of certain Squares for the Migratory Staff of the 

Government of India. 

920. *Mr. B. N. Misra: (a) Are Government aware that the Edward, 
Joflfrey and many other squares are completely reserved for non-migratory 
staff? 

( b ) Are Government also aware that many of the migratory staff have 
often asked for quarters in one of these squares? 

(c) Are Government prepared to reserve some of the quarters in Edward 
Square and others for the migratory staff of the Government of India also/ 
If not, why not? 
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Tbs Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The residential accommodation 
in the squares named and in certain other areas is largely reserved for the 
iion-migratory staff. , 

(b) The reply is in the negative. I 

(c) No. The purpose of keeping the quarters of the non-migratory 
staff in separate groups is to avoid the isolation of tenants during the 
summer season and also to curtail the cost of conservancy and other 
services during that season. 

Refusal of Permission to Mr. M. S. Aney to Interview Mr. Gandhi in 

Jail. 

921. *Mr. S. Ck Jog: (a) Is it a fact that ]^Tr. M. S. Aney, the acting 
president of the Congress and an ecc-M. L. A., was refused permission to 
interview Mahatma Gandhi in jail at Yerrawada? 

(6) If so, will Government state whether this action was taken by the 
jail authorities on their own responsibility? 

(c) Will Government state whether the Government of Bombay or the 
Government of India were consulted in the matter? 

(d) Will Government state the reasons for refusing permission? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. 

(b) to (d). No application was received either by the Government of 
India or the Government of Bombay from Mr. Aney asking for permission 
to interview Mr. Gandhi. He applied direct to tho Superintendent of 
the Jail for interview, but did not state that it would be confined to tho 
subject of untouchability. Permission was accordingly refused in view 
of the policy of Government in regard to interviews with Mr. Gandhi, 
stated in my reply to questions on the subject on the 7th and 14th 
November, 1932, and the 1st March. 1933. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In refusing these interviews, do the jail authorities 
consult Local Governments or, in tho case of State Prisoners, the Govern- 
ment of India? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. There are general instruc- 
tions in accordance with which the Superintendent acted. 

Protection to Motor Buses against Unfair Competition by Railways, 

Tramways, etc. 

922. *Mr. G-. Morgan: (a) Is it a fact that Government have received 
representations from the Motor Industries Association, Calcutta, for pro- 
tection against unfair competition by railways, tramways and carts on 
(0 September 27th, 1932, to the Department of Industries and Labour, . 
and ( ii ) November 17th, 1932, to the Department of Commerce? 

(b) Is it a fact that no reply has been sent to these representations ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Government have deferred dealing with these 
representations pending the result of the Indian Railways Amendment Bill? 

(d) Is it a fact that the motor industry contributes through special 
taxation in the forms of extra import duty, petrol tax, provincial taxes, 
registration fees, etc., approximately eight crores and thirty lakhs per- 
annum (vide page 44 Mitchell-Kirkness Report)? 
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(e) Is it a fact that in addition to the above amount the motor industr 
-also contributes further revenue through import duty on cloth, upholstery 
materials, paints, lacquers, metals, glass, etc.; which are not special! 
identifiable with the classified headings of the motor industry? 

(/) Is it a fact that the motor industry as well as firms and individual 
•operating motor vehicles are subject to all ordinary taxes in addition ti 
those mentioned in parts ( d ) and (e)? 

(g) Is it a fact that railways, tramways and carts do not make an; 
■direct contribution to the central revenues other than the taxes mentionec 
in part (/)? 

(h) Are Government aware that in the province of Madras the numbe 
of motor buses has fallen— |Coincidentally with the increase in taxation- 
frqm 6101 to 1935 (vide page 19 Madras Section Mitchell-Kirkness Report) 

(i) Are Government aware that in Bengal numbers of motor lorries hav, 
been laid up to avoid taxation, as on account of that taxation they can n< 
longer pay their way in competition with buffalo and bullock carts? 

(j) Have Government considered the representations mentioned it 
relation to the facts detailed in parts (d) to (i) and have Govemmenl 
arrived at any decision in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) The receipt of these communications was acknowledged. 

(c) No. 

(d) and ( h ). Government have noted the figures contained in the 
report referred to and are examining them. 

(c) The position is generally as Btated in this question. 

(/) Government are not aware of the precise- meaning of the phrase 
“ordinary taxes”. No special exemption from taxation applies so far as 
they are aware to the motor industry or to firms or individuals operating 
motor vehicles. 

(g) Railways contribute to general revenues on the basis of one per cent, 
of the capital at charge and in the form of import duty under the Tariff 
on rolling stock and materials imported. Similarly, tramways contribute 
in the form of import duty on stock and materials imported. Under the 
provisions of the scheduled Taxes Rules, the taxing of animals and vehicles 
is within the competence of Local Legislatures, and these do not contri- 
bute directly to central revenues. 

(i) Government have no information. 

(?) The representations referred to have been taken into consideration 
by Government in the examination of the whole question upon which they 
are engaged. 

Dr.„ Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Member said that the railways 
pay one per cent, of the capital at charge. Are they actually paying it, 
and, if not, for how many years have they not paid it? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend is no doubt 
aware of the facts of the case. 
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Mr, F, X, James; Will the proposed Rail-Road Conference in Simla 
fje competent to discuss the question of co-ordination and standardization 
•of taxation of motor vehicles and other users of public roads in the pro- 
, vinces? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: We hope, Sir, that the Conference 
will be able to deal with all the aspects of this question. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney : Will the Honourable Member please 
inform the House whether it is a fact that crores of money are invested 
in this motor industry (road transport), and that nearly 150,000 people are 
employed, who, if the industry is received, will be unemployed, and whether 
the taking away of this motor industry by the railways will not transfer 
that industry from the public to the State? The next question I would 
like to ask . . . 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: May I rise to a point of order? May 
I suggest that the Honourable Member should put his questions one by 
bne? t 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Mv one desire was to facilitate the 
Honourable Member's task. Will the Honourable Member please inform 
this House whether or not it is a fact that crores of rupees are invested in 
this motor transport industry? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am not aware of the exact amount 
which has been invested in the motor industry, — but I should like to 
point out to the House that crores of public money have been invested in 
the Indian Railways. (Hear, hear.) 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is the Honourable Member aware of 
the amounts placed before him in the memorials sent to him by the 
memorialists on behalf of the Motor Transport Association? , 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I am not prepared to accept the 
accuracy of any statement of this kind. Even the closest examination 
could give no more than an approximate estimate. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: In view of the Honourable Member's 
reply, will he inform this House whether or not it is a fact that bv the 
Railways taking over this motor transport industry, they will be violating 
a Home Department, Government of India, Order, (applied mainly to 
jails) issued a few years ago, in that they will be unfairly competing with 
local industries? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: It is, Sir, news and very astonishing 
news to me that the railways have any intention of taking over the whole 
of the motor industry. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: I am glad to hear that, but that 
^oes not answer my question. 



THE INDIAN KAIL WAYS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 
(Amendment of section 51.) 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail* 
ways): Sir, I beg to present the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill further to amend the Indian Railways Act, 1890, for a certain purpose. 


THE CHILD MARRIAGE RESTRAINT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
House will now resume consideration of the following motion moved by 
Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 27th February, 1933: 

u That the Bill to amend tho Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929, for certain 
purposes, bo circulated for the purpose of eliciting Muslim public opinion thereon.” 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mamiin Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, in reply to a question from the Chair when 
I wnsr addressing this House on the previous occasion, I informed him that 
I would take at least another hour. (Voices : “Speak up. M ) But now, 
owing to the long interval between the day when I was last addressing tho 
House and today which gave ine ample leisure for studying the subject 
from all points of view, I find that my statement that I would take only 
one hour or so was an under-estimate. If one is to do justice to tho 
subject fully in all its bearings, — political, legal, moral and social, — Sir, 
it will be a question not of an hour or even of a day or a week, but one 
might have to speak for days and weeks and months (Hear, hear) in order 
to convince the House of the iniquity and injustice and the folly of the 
measure. But my friends need not bo alarmed. If they have patience, 
if they do not interrupt me, I think their object will be served. Sir, I 
have read the comments in the newspapers to the effect that I was in 
concert and conspiracy with Government, determined to prolong my speech 
in order to defeat the introduction of the Untouchability Bill, although 
I might at once say that though I am, of course, opposed to the intro- 
duction of any legislative measure which would interfere with the religious 
and social liberty, customs and usages of the people of India, Sir, I would 
be the Inst person to be in concert and conspiracy with Government or 
with Orthodoxv to block the introduction of any measure for the uplift of 
the untouchables. I am always for delivering a frontal attack, — hot a 
flanking movement or a camouflage. If necessary, I would oppose the 
Untouchability Bill openly and not by means of underhand methods or 
silly, long speeches. Here I must at once disclaim any association with 
the Leader of the Orthodox Tarty, my esteemed and venerable friend, 
Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, or any association with my Honourable 
and esteemed friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Does the 

Honourable Member in any way suggest that the Government nve seeking 
to obstruct the introduction of the Untouchability Bill, and, if not, will 
he kindly withdraw his insinuation? 

( 2504 ) 
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Sir Abdulla-al-M&mtin Suhrawardy: The Honourable Member has 
possibly misunderstood what I was trying to say. It is an insinuation 
not made by me, but in certain newspapers. I should be the last person 
to make insinuations against the Government attitude towards the Un- 
touchability Bill. I am simply trying to meet insinuations made in 
certain quarters to the effect that when I spoke here I spoko in the interests 
of Government in order to block the introduction of that Bill. My position 
in the House and the allocation of my seat is not of my seeking. It is a 
matter of mere accident and of circumstances over which I* had no control . 
If I had been subservient to the Government or to the orthodox people, 
my place today would have been perhaps nearer the Chair and Mr. Ranga 
Iyer’s than it is today. (Hear, hear.) 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammandan Bural) : I hope, Sir, that the same answer applies to any 
supposed association with me or to any conspiracy that I was supposed 
to have had in order to obstruct the introduction of this Bill. Surely, it 
is a suggestion which, if it is not unparliamentary, I would certainly call 
wicked. 

Sir Abdulla-al-M&mun Suhrawardy : I am not making any suggestions at 
all. I am merely referring to certain wicked suggestions in the press. So 
far as mv Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, is concerned, at any rate, 
judging from appearances, the fact that my Honourable friend, Rao 
Bahadur Rajah, the great sufferer from untouchabilitv and the champion 
and protagonist of the cause of untouchability, sits behind him shows 
that the Raja Bahadur must be a champion of the cause of the untouch- 
ables. I would now return to the main subject instead of digressing from it 
as I am as anxious as any Member of the House to be as brief as possible. 

I would like the House to bear with me calmly and dispassionately for 
a few moments, because that is the best way of helping me to be as brief 
as possible. There seems to be a good deal of confusion in the minds of 
Members of the House especially those who are new Members that it is 
out of mere cursedness or fanaticism that I have stood up here to support, 
the measure. My presence in the House itself on the last occasion was a 
mere accident. I was not in the House at all, but when appealed to by 
mv friend, the Mover of the Bill, I came in md entered the Chamber in 
the afternoon. And when I spoko on the last occasion, my intervention 
in the debate was provoked by the speech of the Honourable the Home 
Member. I do not mean to say that his speech was provocative in any 
sense at all, but what I do mean to say is that when he mentioned to the 
House the attitude of Government on the subject, I felt that I should get 
up and place the Muslim point of view before the* House as clearly and as 
forcibly as I could. So far as the Honourable the Home Member is 
concerned, I know that he did not speak in his personal capacity, but he 
spoke as a spokesman of Government. Although in the press 
it has been mentioned that he smiled when I spoke, from my 
place it is not possible for me to know whether he smiled or laughed 
or whether he shed a tear, but I do know that he always wears a winning 
smile and I do not for a moment believe that his smile, if he actually 
did smile, was a smile of contempt or derision; or if he laughed, 
it was a laugh of levity. I have since had the advantage of reading his 
speech in print and I find nothing provocative in his speech except that 

arguments which he put forward are the arguments which do not 
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appeal to me. I wish he had read the masterly speech of his colleague 
the Law Member, which he delivered while dealing with the Special Mai 
riage Act. Then he would have known that we Muslims are perfeotl 
justified in looking upon this measure as an interference with our religio: 
nnd personal law. Anybody who has any knowledge of the Muslim la 1 * 
■at all or of the law of the country could not have the slightest hesitatio: 
in believing that that is so. I will read only one passage from the masterl; 
and illuminating speech of the Honourable the Law Member, the Leade 
of the House, who has been fitly described bv my Honourable friend, Kha] 
Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin, as Allama Sir Brojendra Mitter. Certainly h< 
deserves the title of Allama from the University of Muslim Public Opinion 
Speaking on the Special Marriage (Amendment) Bill, he said : 

“ I am frankly opposed to this measure. I am speaking not merely on behalf of th 
Government but as a lawyer, and I shall presently examine this Bill from the lega 
standp )int. Sir, the policy which the Government have always adopted with regarc 
to social legislation was stated in these terms by the Honourable Mr. Jenkins when Mr 
Bhupondra Nath Basil’s Bill was beforo tho Legislature : 

‘ It is a fixed principle of the Government of India not to interfere in any wa) 
whatsoever with tho personal laws and customs of the different peoples 3 
India unless they have very strong and conclusive evidence that the change 
is desired by the people who are affected V* 

Even assuming for the sake of argument that this is not a matter oi 
religion, yet it is a departure from the fixed principle of the Government 
•of India not to interfere in anv way with the personal law and customs of 
the Muslims. TheJre is no evidence whatsoever, not to speak of very strong 
and conclusive evidence, that the change is desired by those who are 
affected. What evidence has my Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
that the change is desired bv the people who are affected by it? In. the 
same masterly speech, the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter goes on to say 
in another part: 

“ I am not dismissing the Sard a Act at the moment ; I am discussing Sir Hari Singh 
Gour’s Bill.. Sir, as I said before, the Moslems like the Hindus are governed by their 
personal law. I shall take a few branches of the personal law and very briefly say how 
each of these hranchos of the personal law of the Moslems will be affected by this measure. 
I shall take tho subjects of Marriage, Dower, Divorce, Legitimacy, Inheritance, Guar- 
dianship, Main*xm\nco and Wikh I shall take thes 3 eight branches of Muhammadan 
law, all ssontial. ” 

It is very easy to say for a lay Member that this is a social legislation. 
But if you go deep into the matter, you will see that the Sarda Act also 
affects not only the marriage law of the Muslims, but the law of dower, 
legitimacy and directly the law of guardianship and many other branches 
of the Muslim law. This Act has struck at the root of our personal law 
and yet to you it appears to be a simple measure. You seem to be only 
fixing the age-limit of 14 or 18 for marriage. I will presently place before 
the House, especially for the benefit of European Members, certain facts. 
Although the European Benches are empty, I am glad that the Leader 
*of the European Group is in his seat, because, I owe it to my community, 
•owe it to myself and owe it to the Government Members that I shouM 
r.lace before them briefly but as clearly as possible my reasons for opposing 
the Sarda Act in the sense that we must be given an exemption from 
the operation of this Act. For that purpose it would be necessary for me 
to place before the House first of all the Sarda Act itself so that the House 
.may know what this Act is. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan liural) : This 
,is merely a motion for circulation. 

Sir Abdulla-al-M&niin Suhrawardy: 1 know that it is a motion for 
-circulation, but it is a motion for the circulation of a Bill which is opposed 
✓to an Act from the operation of which we claim exemption and I propose 
to give reasons why we claim that exemption. This is a simple measure 
no doubt. I am grateful to the Honourable the Deputy Leader of the 
.Independent Party for his interruption that this Bill is merely for circula- 
tion, yet what has the Honourable the Home Member said on it speaking 
*as a spokesman of the Government ? He opposed the circulation of this 
.Bill. It cannot be construed as a dilatory motion from our point of view 
which he must oppose, nor can he stifle the expression of Muslim public 
•opinion by his opposition. Although my sympathies arc with the Honour- 
able Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin, the Mover of the Bill, and although 
.as a result of my personal relations with him I might even record my 
vote if the matter is pressed to a division. I certainly personally do not 
.see any special advantage in the motion before the House. What is the 
use for the circulation of the Bill to elicit public opinion thereon, because 
the Government of India know very well what public opinion on that 
question is unless like an ostrich they want to close their eyes and refuse 
to know whnt is going on in the country? On petty occasions Government 
always claim that they have in their possession Muslim opinion, they claim 
to know or to have ascertained what is acceptable to the Muslims and 
what is unacceptable to the Muslims, and they certainly have the means 
of finding out what the Muslim opinion on the Sarda Act is. And if they 
have not, they can ascertain that opinion not by means of secret whisper- 
ings into their ears in the secrecy of their private* chamber or the conclave 
of the Cabinet, not by means of the secret ballot box, but by open voting 
on the floor of this House. There is Maulvi Shafcc Daoodi, the Secretary 
of the Muslim Conference, who has spoken on the motion; there is Sir 
■Muhammad Yakub, the Secretary of the Muslim League who also has 
spoken on it. Those are gentlemen whose opinions and views are con- 
sidered and given due weight when it is a question of joint or separate 
electorate, weightage or non-weightage and other important and unimport- 
ant matters. These gentlemen have, on the floor of this Houfee, expressed 
their own views and the views of the Muslims in support of the measure. 
Why should not Government give due* weight to their opinion now and 
support the circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion? 

The Sarda Bill was originally designed to be applicable to Hindus 
alone, but when it emerged from the Select Committee, it became appli- 
cable to Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists, Christians and the rest, and what 
was a civil Bill became a criminal Bill. I do not know why it is necessary 
to circulate this Bill unless the Honourable the Mover thinks that Gov- 
ernment should go through the formality of getting public opinion. For, 
even without circulation, Government ought tn know that men, highly 
•cultured and highly educated, men who had the benefit of education in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge and Maulvis and Maulanas, educated 
at Deoband and at Delhi, the humblest soldier and tiller of the soil, the 
richest landlord rolling in wealth are all amongst the Muslims opposed to 
the Sarda Act. Of course there may be a few black sheep, — there are 
black sheep in every community, — may be one or two black sheep even 
in this House representing the black sheep outside, but the majority and 
the bulk of Muslim opinion is against the Sarda Act. Diwan Bahadur 

b 2 
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Sarda himself knows that very well and he does not want the Act to b©- 
described as the Sarda Act. Whenever it is described as the Sarda Act, 
he becomes nervous and he protests. Sir, I will place before you first of 
all what are the provisions of this Act, specially for the benefit of my 
European friends who may think that here is a retrograde standing up> 
and championing the cause of child marriage. It is nothing of the sort. 
Although I will not be ashamed of being regarded as a retrograde in my 
championship of the laws of Islam, thank God, Allah be praised, that it 
is not one of my weaknesses to be regarded as an enlightened and cultured’ 
Mussalman who has no faith in the divine origin of the Shariat. It is 
not necessary forme, specially when I have got in the person of the* 
Leader of the House a gentleman well -versed in Muslim law, to say that 
the foundations of the Muslim law, the law of marriage and the law of 
inheritance and all those laws which have been guaranteed by British 
Government and by the Proclamation of the Queen herself are of divine 
origin. And any text-book of Muslim law will tell you, even the small 
book of Mulla will tell you, that the primary sources of Muslim law r are 
the Koran and the Sunnat. Yet there are gentlemen who get up in this 
House and tell us that this is not trenching upon our religion or upon 
our religious law. This is how the Sarda Act reads: 

“2. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context, — 

(a) * child ’ means a person who, if a male, is under 18 years of age, and if a female, 

is under 14 years of age ; 

( b ) ‘ child marriage ’ means a marriage to which either of the contracting parties is 

a child ; 

(c) I * * 4 contracting party ’ to a marriage means either of the parties whose marriage 

is thereby solemnised ; and 

(d) 4 minor * means a person of either sex who is under eighteen years of age. 

3. Whoever, being a male above eighteen years of age and bolow twenty-one, 
contracts a child marriage shall bo punishable with fine which may extend to one thousand 
rupees. 

4. Whoever, being a male above 21 years of age, contracts a child marriage shall be 
punishable with simple imprisonment which may extend to one month, or with fine which 
may extend to one thousand rupoos, or with both. 

6. Whoever performs, conducts or directs any child marriage shall be punishable with 
simple imprisonment which may extend to one month, or with fine which may extend to 
one thousand rupees, or with both ”, etc. 

I will not go through tho further details of the Act. All that I wish to 

point out is this that the age fixed here is 18 years for the male and 14 

years for the female and the parties to a child marriage or those who per- 

form, conduct or direct the marriage are punishable with simple imprison- 
ment for one month or with fine which may extend to a thousand rupees 
or with both. This is the famous Sarda Act which I will describe as 
infamous. But what is the English law on the subject? We are all trying 
to become civilised; we are aping the Western people in everything 
although oven among my Muslim friends, who claim to be enlightened, we 
still find gentlemen who up till now have not allowed the sun and the 
moon to penetrate into their zenanas. They keep their women in what 
may appear to our European friends as “the dark dungeons of the 
Zenana” and yet come here and pretend to be enlightened gentlemen who 
would like the age of marriage to be fixed at 18 in order to be abreast of 
the advanced societies of the West. In an age when Western women are 
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.'struggling to be emancipated from the bondage and trammels of super- 
fluous clothing you still see Muslim women being confined in what Euro- 
peans describe as "the dark dungeons of the zenana or masquerading in 
the hideous burkha Jike so many apparitions and spectres from the nether 
regions**. These are enlightened gentlemen and the Home Member has 
only to look around and he will find them not far from himself. And our 
European friends, who dared to interfere with the marriage laws of the 
.Muslims, have not dared to give their moral support to the crusade against 
purdah by boycotting all social intercourse with those gentlemen who 
confine their wives and daughters within the pale of the zenana. Mere 
social boycott would have been enough ; they have not the courage to do 
that. Yet they come here and ask us to support the Sarda Act and say 
that this is a measure which has been introduced in the interests of 
humanity. If medical opinion is to be consulted, you will find medical 
opinion also saying that one of the causes of tuberculosis is “the dark 
dungeon of the zenana”. 

Mr. 0, C. Biswas (Calcutta : Non Muhammadan Rural) : Are you or 
are you not against purdah? 

Sir Abdulla-al-M&mfln Suhrawardy: I am standing here as the champion 
of orthodoxy. My friend, Mr. Biswas, the other day applied to me the 
correct description of myself, namely, paradoxy. Whatever be my own 
personal feelings, whether I am supporter of the purdah or whether I am 
against it, I am standing here to champion the cause of orthodoxy and I 
will always stand for the cause of truth. I am standing here for the 
cause of orthodoxv, not because the orthodox people are strong and power- 
ful " 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muliammadan Rural) : You do not 
look like an orthodox person. 

Sir Abdulla-al-M&mun Suhrawardy: That is the paradoxy, that though 
I do not look an orthodox person, yet I champion the cause of orthodoxy, 
because my faith and belief in my religion and the divine origin of my 
religion and of my law is so firm that if I had the time, I believe, I 
would even convince this House of the reasonableness of the Moslem Law 
of marriage and every branch of Moslem Law. 

. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt ' (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Hid the Honourable Member insinuate that the reformers have not the 
sam© regard for religion? 

Sir Abdulla-al-M4miin Suhrawardy: Well, that is a matter for the 
Pandits of their religion to pronounce. If the reformers have got the 
same faith in their religion, they are entitled to that faith. I have got 
faith in my religion and I want to show the reasonableness of Muslim 
religion and Muslim Law. Our law does not enjoin, as the Honourable 
the Home Member rightly said, child marriage, but our law does not 
interdict or prohibit child marriage. I was trying to read out the English 
Act, so that the difference between the English Act and the Sarda Act 
ma y become clear to our European friends : 

sixteen^” *° ma ^ e vo ^ marriages between persons either of whom is under the age of 
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What have you prevented; have you prevented child marriage? Our 
friends talk about sufferings of the widows, as if the Sarda Act has in any 
way alleviated early widowhood or the sufferings of • the widows. The 
marriage of children you declare to be as valid as before the passing of the' 
Sarda Act. All that" you do is to make marriage more expensive and make' 
it an engine of tyranny and of oppression, where unscrupulous people desire 
to blackmail or a disappointed suitor wishes to blackmail or to avenge 
himself. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: What is the year of the English Act? 

Sir Abdulla-al-M4miin Suhrawardy; The year of the English Act iff 
1929. The English Act was inspired by the same lady as I said on a 
former occasion who inspired the Sarda Act which made the British 
legislators dormant conscience to wake up suddenly. They thought that 
in India we were going to pass an Act stampeded by Miss. Mayo of “Mother 
India” into legislative action and that was a challenge to them at least to 
wake up and to bring their age of marriage which had for centuries been 
14 for males and 12 for females to 10. Even then, they fell short of the 
Sarda Act. Under the English Act, the age is 16, whereas my Honour- 
able friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, has raised the age to 18. In 
a tropical country, where people, if they are bom early, they also die 
early, — we develop soon and we wither and fade away soon — the age of 
marriage has been raised for males up to 18, whereas the English Act 
leaves it at 16 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty):, 
Order, order. The Chair does not want to interrupt the Honourable Mem- 
ber in his speech, but it is perhaps proper that the Chair should draw the 
attention of the House to the scope of a discussion when the 
motion before the House is that the Bill be circulated for public opinion. 
The exact scope of discussion on such a motion has been very clearly 
defined in a great many rulings which have been previously given by the 
Chair. On the 24th March, a Member proceeded to discuss the details of 
clauses on the motion to circulate a Bill and the Chair ruled as follows : 

“ I cannot allow the Honourable Member to go into such detail. This is a motion 
for circulating a Bill, and I agree with tlio Honourable the Home Member that it is a little 
difficult to find out the precise principle on which the Bill is based. Nonetheless he must 
address himself to larger considerations than the actual details. The subject ho is dealing 
with would be precisely the same if the question I put was that the clause stand part of the 
Bill. We have not reached that stage yet. ” 

Later, on the 2nd June, 1924, on a similar occasion, the Chair 
intervened and said: 

“ I would remind the Honourable Member and the House that the question that is 
being debated at present is only the narrow question whether the Bill should be taken into 
consideration now or whether it should be circulated for opinion. It is not open, therefore, 
to Members to go into the merits of the various points which they may wish to be further 
considered. Thoy can merely indicate the points on which they think there should bo 
further consideration by the country. ” 

There are a series of rulings which have clearly laid down that on a 
motion for circulation Honourable Members cannot go into the details of 
the Bill, and the Chair would appeal to Honourable Members to observe 
this well established convention and rule in the discussion today also. 
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Sir Abdull&-al-M4mtin Suiuawardy : I shall try as best as I can to 

follow the spirit of the ruling of the Chair. I was trying to point out the 
differencei between the two Acts and I think, I need not enter into the 
details. I want only to point out that the English Act adopts the age as 
16. The authors of the Act feel that the consequential effect of th e rais- 
ing of the age from 12 for females and 14 for males which had been in 
existence for centuries and centuries would be to affect the law of bastardy 
and legitimation and other branches of the English law. Instead of 
entering into details, I merely quote 2 sections of the Act for the benefit 
of the House. Section I, clause ( 2 ) runs as follows : 

“ Nothing in this Act shall affect — 

(а) any marriage solemnized or contracted before the passing of this Act, and any* 

such marriage shall be or become valid in any case where, if this Act had not 
been passed, it would be or become valid, or 

(б) in Scotland any right or capacity of legitimation per subsequena matrimonium 

Section 2 embodies the consequential amendment of 35 and 36 Viet, 
c. 65 and runs a s follows : 

“ A single woman who has been delivered of a child may, upon proof that before the 
birth she was a party to what but for the passing of this Act would have been a valid 
marriage and that the other party thereto had access to her within twolvo months before 
the birth of the child, make at any time an application under section three of the 
Bastardy Laws Amendment Act, 1872, for a summons to be servod on that party, 
notwithstanding that ho may not within the twelve months next after the birth of the 
child have paid money for its maintenance. ” 

I am simply referring to these sections to show that the law of 
bastardy had also to be changed. I am, simply drawing the attention 
of the House to the fact that the raising of the ago from 14 to 16 had 
that effect so far as the English Act itself was concerned. So far as the 
Indian Act is concerned, we had no age limit in India. When I had said 
that it was Miss. Mayo who had stampeded Diwan Bahadur Harbilas 
Sarda or the Government into action, it was a mere conjecture on my 
part. But I am glad to find myself fortified in my conjecture by the 
speech in the House of Lords of Lord Buekm aster, where he refers to 
Miss. Mayo and the great excitement caused in Egland by the publication 
of that wonderful book. 

Sir, I would now ask my Muslim friends no longer to be dupes of to- 
morrow. They ought to know that the Honourable the Horne Member, 
having opposed the motion for circulation, the result would be the same 
even if mv Honourable friend, the Move**, pressed it to a division or not. 
The Muslim community knows that no mere promise of the operation 
12 Noon Ad* being softened by executive directions will suffice, 

if it is a matter of conscience with them: whether it operates 
harshly or whether it does not operate harshly, it ig all th e same. It was 
said by certain gentlemen that iij the North-West Frontier Province 
there was no case of early marriage, at any rate early marriages were not 
frequent there; yet, when th© law was passed, a great deal of excitement 
and a great deal of ferment was caused in that province. Certain gentle- 
men also spoke in such a way as if they were Abu Hanifas or Abu Yusufs 
of. Islam or as if they were modern Manus and Yajnavalkyas of the 
Hindus. These are the gentlemen who said that India is now advancing 
and in India the Muslim law must progress. But they forget that even 
the highest judicial authorities have laid it down clearly in their decisions 
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that no lawyer, however clever he may be, however eminent he may be, 
no far as his position in life is concerned, can be allowed to interpret the 
Muslim Law according to his own ideas. I have here a copy of the latest 
edition of Mulla where he says: 

“ The Courts, in administering Muhammadan Law, should not, as a rule, attempt 
to put thoir own construction on the Koran in opposition to the express ruling of 
Muhammadan commontators of groat antiquity and high authority. ** 

• Again, Mulla lays down at page 14, section 27 (9th edition) of his book:, 

“ New rules of law are not to be introduced, because they seem to lawyers of the 
present day to follow logically from ancient texts however authoritative, when the ancient 
doctors of the law have not themselves drawn those conclusions. ” 

When that is the state of affairs, it will not do for Sir Harry Haig and 
others to get up and say that this is the law and that, in the light of 
modern conditions, Muslim Law should be modified when the highest 
judicial tribunal in the Empire has laid down that the interpretation of 
modern lawyers, however clever they may be, — the reference is to the 
Bight Honourable Ameer Ali and Mr. Jtf&tice Mahmood — ought not to be 
accepted when it is in conflict with the views of the ancient law-givers. 

Now, Sir, as I am anxious to be brief, I will simply take the speech 
of the Honourable the Home Member and meet some of his points 
advanced by him. He said that no attention had been directed in the 
speeches to the causes which led to the passing of the Sarda Act. What 
are the causes, he did not care to state; but I have stated myself that 
one of the potent causes for the Government supporting the Sarda Act 
was the publication of the “Mother India”. If “Mother India” should 
be the cause of the passing of the Sarda Act, I do not know what “Father 
India” would be the cause of — perhaps it would be the father of the 
Untouch ability Bill or of Bills for the destruction of some cherished 
institutions of the Hindus and if the publication of a single book by an 
American lady would bei one of the potent causes for the passage oi an 
Act of far-reaching consequences like the Sarda Act, I do not know 
whether the publication of “Uncle Sham” would also not modify the laws 
of America, if not of India. Then he said that it was believed that this 
Act would be a step in the direction of dealing with what was felt to be 
a serious social evil. It might have been believed, but now the question 
is whether it has succeeded in arresting what was believed to be a serious 
social evil. The immediate effect of the passage of the Act was that 
thousands and thousands of girls and boys under the ages of 14 and 18 
were married en masse and I believe children have to be born in order to be 
married in defiance of the Sarda Act. These are the first fruits of the 
passage of the Sarda Act. Then, he says, it is to alleviate human suffer- 
ing and to promote the welfare of the race. Here also the Honourable 
the Home Member did not enlighten us as to what he meant by human 
suffering— whether it was the suffering of child birth of girls under that 
age or the suffering of boys under the age of 18. I do not know in what 
way boys suffer if they are allowed to marry below the age of eighteen; 
and, if it is a question of the deterioration of the race or the welfare of 
the race, 1 should like the Honourable the Home Member to introduce 
a Bill . punishing fornication and adultery ; whereas the doors of people 
belonging to the oldest profession in the world are wide open in a most 
inviting way welcoming immature youths who may suffer all their lives 
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from infectious venereal diseases and later infect their wives and be the 
fathers of rickety weaklings. I am fust going to point out to the House 
the absurdity of the Act. The Act prohibits the marriage on the ground 
of humanity, I am told, because the Honourable the Home Member says, 
in order to alleviate human suffering and promote the welfare of the race. 
How is the welfare of the race promoted, so far as boys are concerned, 
if they yield to the imperiousness of male desires and are driven to have 
recourse to places of ill-fame and catch venereal diseases? How is their 
health and their physique affected? Do they not communicate the disease 
afterwards when they are married after the age of 18 to their unfortunate 
wives with the result that puny children are born? It is absurd to say 
that for the physical welfare of the people this is necessary. I will not 
enter into further details, because, if I were to do so, I could point out 
how Sivaji was the product of child marriage, how Akbar and Babar and 
even Shah Jehan, not to speak of the Black Prince of England, were the 
offsprings child marriage. It is absurd to say that physical deterioration is 
due to child marriage. It is due to other causes. If so much importance is 
given to that book of Miss Mayo, that estimable lady, whom I have the 
honour of knowing personally, why not take measures to ameliorate the 
social conditions of the people all over India? I mean the appalling 
illiteracy and poverty of the masses. What steps have been taken by 
Government to remove the illiteracy and ignorance of the people, the 
epidemics and diseases and the corroding poverty of the people which is 
largely responsible for mortality? I cannot understand the arguments of 
people who on the one hand say that in the interests of humanity they are 
supporting the Saida Act and, on the other hand, they are most callous 
and most inhuman where humane considerations are absolutely necessary. 

Then, my friend, the Home Member, said that the Muslims never 
claimed that child marriage was not enjoined upon them by Muslim Law. 
That is perfectly true. Nor is the cow slaughter enjoined upon us by 
Muslim Law. Here I want to explain to the House the Muslim point of 
view. If the majority of Hindus will thrust upon us their point of view 
and pass a law, because it is acceptable to them, in spite of the fact that 
it is opposed to Muslim sentiment and Muslim opinion, what, will prevent 
tomorrow some friend of the cow getting up here and introducing a Bill 
saying that cow slaughter must be stopped? Measures like that are intro- 
duced in municipalities, and similar measures might be introduced in this 
House as well, and the argument may be advanced to the effect that 
Muslim Law does not enjoin on us the slaughter of the cow. It is true 
that Muslim Law does not enjoin the cow slaughter, but, at the same time, 
it is not against the slaughter of the cow. Child marriage is exactly in the 
same position as the sacrifice of the cow. And, therefore, in these days 
when our European friends are talking of safeguards, when they are so 
solicitous of safeguards, and when our orthodox Hindu friends also wait 
in deputations on His Excellency the Viceroy and ask for religious safe- 
guards, the Muslims too rightly, in view of the attitude of the Government 
towards this Act, ask what would be their religious safeguard so far as 
this law is concerned. That is one of the reasons why we are so muejb 
opposed to this Act. 

I shall recount briefly the history of this Act for the benefit of those 
Members who were not Members of this House when the Bill was first 
introduced. It was first introduced under the name of the Hindu Child 
Marriage Bill. Then it was committed to the Select Committee, and it 
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emerged from the Select Committee as the Child Marriage Kestraint Bill. 
It was introduced as a civil Bill, but it came out as a criminal Bill. 
Therefore, I appeal to my Hindu friends, even to my friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, who originally introduced the Bill in order to 
stop the crying evil, according to him, of child marriage among the Hindus, 
to remain at any rate neutral on this occasion. We, who claim exemption 
from the Bill, want our Hindu friends at least to remain neutral. We 
want to get this Bill circulated for eliciting public opinion. It is the habit 
of Government to elicit public opinion when it suits their purpose, to 
manufacture public opinion when it suits them, and to shut out public 
opinion when it suits them. Tl is far better that the Muslims should know 
at once what is the attitude of Government, than that they should be 
lulled into false security and made again dupes by the Bill being circulated, 
because another six months will elapse before they could exactly know what 
the attitude of the Government towards the Muslims is. From that point 
of view, I am really grateful to the Honourable the Home Member that 
without any camouflage, without any waste of time, he got up in the 
House and told us what the attitude of the Government was. 

Now. before 1 conclude, I should like to appeal to my European friends 
at least to abstain from taking any part in voting on this question. They 
have allowed themselves from time to time to be tied to the chariot 
wheels of the Government, to trample upon the sentiments and the 
feelings of Indians, Hindus or Muslims, they have allowed themselves to 
be tied to the apron strings of Government and dragged with them into 
the same lobby regardless of the effects which it would produce. Bureau- 
cracy is bureaucracy. It does not consist of Sir Harry Haigs or Sir 
Brojendra Lai Mitters. It is a soulless machine. It would make mo 
difference whatever even if it consisted entirely of Muslims. Those 
gentlemen, who are Members of Government, will vote not as Muslims, 
not as Indians, but they always vote ns part of that soulless machine. 
No importance need be attached to their votes. There is a provision in 
the Lucknow Pact which says that when two-thirds of any particular 
community opposes any measure, which affects that community from the 
religious or social point of view, that measure should not be proceeded with 
and, I believe, similar demands are made by the Muslim League and by 
the Muslim Conference, and possibly by my orthodox Hindu friends also 
for religious safeguards, but I think there is some danger in the light of 
our present experience, because in a Hou^e like the Council of State, 
Government might get round a certain number of Muslim Members and 
say: “Here you have less than two-thirds who oppose this Bill and, there- 
fore, the Bill is acceptable. ” Government are past masters in the art 
of manufacturing Muslim opinion when it suits them. 

» 

I was appealing to my European friends that they should not allow 
themselves to be tied to the apron strings of the Government. The 
bureaucracy is under a sentence of death. It is doomed, and will dis- 
appear with the dawn of the new Constitution, but you will be with us. 
Do not, by your foolish attitude of slavish subservience to Government, 
allow yourselves to be dragged into the lobby like dumb driven cattle and 
earn for yourselves a legacy of hatred and bitterness. All that I ask 
you to do is at least to remain neutral. My friend, Mr. Arthur Moore, 
interrupted me the other day and said that it was not the Europeans who 
made the Bill applicable to Muslims, but it emerged from the Select 
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Committee in that form. I am glad of his interruption. If that inter- 
ruption indicates any change of heart, you have got the opportunity even 
today to show by at least your neutrality that you are not a party to 
what the Government wish to do today. I make the same appeal to my 
orthodox Hindu friends. My friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, might do what- 
ever he likes to destroy the institutions of the Hindus and go down to 
posterity as the modem Manu, and my friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilaa 
Sarda, may even be worshipped by countless generations of old maidens- 
and young unmarried women as an Avatar. He may be apotheosised in 
the same way as Mahatma Gandhi. I have nothing to say against his 
noble ambition. My friend, the Diwan Bahadur, had been careful to fix 
the marriageable age at 18 and 14 for males and females, but he has done 
nothing to prevent that act of great cruelty to women, an old man of three 
score years and ten marrying a girl of 15. I appeal to him to remain 
neutral on this occasion. I appeal to him to do exactly what he wanted 
us to do when the Hindu Child Marriage Restraint Act was under con- 
sideration. I make the same appeal to my friends, the Members of the 
Independent Party. There are Hindus and Parsis therein. They may 
be all enlightened gentlemen and there may be no question of child 
marriage amongst them. But I want them to restrain their own personal 
feelings and personal opinions and not be a party to the defeat of thiff 
Bill by the Government. We will be quite content if we are defeated by 
the Government, by their sheer weight of numbers with their nominated 
block. That will open the eyes of the Muslims who have been deluded 
into the belief that Government support them. That will cure them of 
their habit of fawning and flattering and hanging on the smiles of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukhana Chetty] The* 

Honourable Member lias kept up his contract of one hour. 

Sir Abdulla-al-M&miin Suhrawardy*. I am finishing now. This motion 
is moved not by a Member of the Independent Party, nor by an unattached 
Member, but bv a Member of the United India Party. Let us see whati 
treatment the United India Party, the loyal and faithful lien civilian of Gov- 
ernment, receives at the hands of the Government. The Honourable the 
Home Member, an honest and outspoken gentleman that he is, has already 
indicated the attitude of the Government, and that is to oppose the Bill. 
Before I sit down, I will address a few remarks to the Government them- 
selves. When I rise to address the Government, I do so more in sorrow 
than in anger. I feel it to be my duty to point out to Government the 
folly of the attitude they have taken, misled, as I believe, by the advice 
that they have received from certain gentlemen as to the attitude of en- 
lightened Muslims on this particular question. The throwing out of this Bill 
will have a far reaching effect on the peace and contentment of the people. 
The Honourable the Home Member got up and practically repudiated what 
he considered to be an insinuation on my part regarding the Anti-Untouch- 
ability Bill although I made no insinuation and I was simply trying to meet 
the point of view of those who had insinuated that I was in conspiracy 
with Government to oppose the Anti-Untouchabilitv Bill. It appears as if 
on the motion for the eliciting of public opinion on the Anti-Untouchability 
Bill — I may prophesy without claiming to be a prophet — the Government 
will get up and say yes, we are in sympathy with the object of the Bill 
though it affects the Hindu religion, whereas though they know very welt 
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that the Sarda Act is against Muslim opinion and that in the Select Com- 
xnittee there were only two Muslims, Mr. Jinnah and Sir Muhammad 
Yakub, and Sir Muhammad Yakub has expressed his opinion on the floor 
of the House and Mr. Jinnah has included religious safeguard in his 
Fourteen Points, yet Government will oppose this measure. I am perfectly 
sure that sooner or later, like the slogan of “Release the Mahatma”, will 
be heard the cry of “Repeal the Sarda Act”, which will be repeated from 
every platform and press in this country and reverberate throughout the 
length and breadth of the land till Government see their way to act up to 
public opinion or till between Gandhi and Government there will be such a 
ferment in the land that all slogans and war cries will be drowned in that of 
Delenda est Carthago. (Cheers.) 

Several Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanniukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. When the motion is made that the question be now put, it is for the 
Chair to decide whether it will agree to accept the closure or not. But it 
should be made perfectly clear that when the Chair agrees to accept a 
closure motion, the Chair does not thereby close the debate. It only gives 
an opportunity to the House itself to decide whether it would proceed with 
the debate or close the debate. The only circumstance in which the Chair 
will not accept a closure is when the Chair is convinced that the right of 
minorities has been suppressed and that there has not been a fair debate. 
In this connection, from the crv, that came from various quarters of the 
House that the question be now put, the Chair ought to give an opportunity 
to the, House itself. to decide whether it will continue the debate or not. 
After all, the motion before the House is one for the circulation of the 
Bill. Six Honourable Members have already taken part in the debate re- 
presenting various points of view, and it is perhaps proper that the Chair 
should allow the House itself to decide whether it will further continue the 
discussion of the motion. 

Raja Bahadur Gh Krishnamachariar : Not the Hindu points of view yet. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : I only want to make a short speech for two or three minutes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Do 
Government want to reply? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain (Member for 
Education, Health and Lands) : I wanted to speak .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : On 
behalf of Government? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir 7azl-i-Husain: Hardly that. 1 
am not a Member of the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member, not being a Member of the House, has no right to 
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address the House in his individual capacity, but a Member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Governor General has got, under the Statute, the right 
of addressing the House, and it is presumed that that will be on behalf of 
the Government. If the Honourable Member wants to address on behalf 
of the Government, the Chair will certainly allow him to do so. 

Sir HiWi Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : When the closure has been moved that the question be now put, 
and it is accepted by the House, the Government get the right of replying. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : And 
that is w*hy the Chair has allowed the Honourable Member to speak on 
behalf of Government. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Eural) : 
Sir, if you have accepted the closure, it is after the decision of the House 
that the Chair will ask the Government Member to address the House, 
i 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair is obliged to the Honourable Member for drawing its attention. The 
question is that the question be now put. 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 40. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Chandi Mai Gola, Bhagat. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 
Hari Raj Swarup, Lala. 

Isra, Chaudhri. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kyaw Myint, U. 

Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Lai Ghand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Liladhar Chaudhury, Seth. 

Mas wood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 


Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Biswas, Mr. C. C. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. R. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna. 
Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 

The motion was adopted. 


Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. Rama- 
swami. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Phookun, Mr. T. R. 

Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Ra j an Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Ranga, Tyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Laly 
Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj, 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 
Sarnia, Mr. R. S. 

Shall Nawaz, Mian Muhammad. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdul la-al-M4mSn. 
Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 

1 - 17 . ; ’ » 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K.- 
Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Pandian, Mr, B. Rajaram. 

Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 
Thampan, Mr. K. P. 
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Mr, President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) Does 
•the Mover of the motion want to reply? 

Khan Bahadur H&ji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces : Muham- 
madan Urban): Yes, Sir. Before I proceed to deal with the opposition 
levelled against niy speech on the 27th February last by my Honourable 
friend, Sir Harry Haig, I think it my duty to thank all Honourable Mem- 
bers of this House who have accorded wholehearted support to my motion. 
'The Honourable the Home Member said the other day that .... 

Mr. D. K, Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : On a point of order, 
Sir, you just now permitted Sir Fazl-i-Husain to reply on behalf of Govern- 
ment? Will his speech be delivered after the reply of the Mover or before? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr, E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : When 
the closure has been applied and accepted, before the original question is 
.put, the Mover of the motion has got a right of reply, and the Chair has 
accordingly called upon the Mover of the motion to reply. The Government 
Member may also reply if he desires to do so. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mvmensingh : Muhammadan Bural) . 
Today is Friday, and Mussulmans want to go for their Juma prayers. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Yes. 
'The Chair proposes to adjourn the House at a quarter to one. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Sir, the other day when the Govern- 
ment supported the Sarda Bill, it was stated that it was felt that it would 
tend to alleviate human suffering and promote the welfare of the race, that 
it was not from any wanton desire to interfere with the religious practices 
•or beliefs of any community in this country, and that hence the Government 
were not able even to accept my motion for circulation of the amending 
Bill. Sir, T am very much disappointed with this unexpected answer, and 
I cannot understand how the Government can claim that they supported 
the Sarda Bill simply to better the lot of the suffering humanity, for the 
institution of early marriage is not the solitary evil under which the Indian 
nation groans, and the removal of it is by no means the immediate require- 
ment of the Indian people. 

Now, if the Government take credit to themselves for such a humani- 
tarian principle, it is all the more their duty to realize the mistake they 
had committed in supporting the Sarda Bill in the face of almost united 
Muslim opposition and thus wounding their religious susceptibilities. The 
least that they should do today is to support my Bill wholeheartedly. Sir, 
may I ask my Honourable friend, the Home Member, what justification the 
Government have for interfering with the religious code of the Muslims 
and inflicting a foolish piece of legislation on them under the pious garb of 
humanity when the Government themselves admit that “it is the fixed 
principle of the Government of India not to interfere in any way whatsoever 
with the personal laws and customs of the different peoples of lndia unless 
they have very strong and conclusive evidence that the change is desired 
:by the people who are affected”? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madn Urban) : On a point of order, Mr. President. Is it in order to call a 
piece of legislation, passed by this Honourable House by an overwhelming 
majority, a foolish piece of legislation? 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K, Shanmukham Chetty) : If the 
Honourable Member has used such a word, he ought to withdraw it 

Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin: I withdraw the word, Sir. 

Now, the question is, to what extent have the Government adhered to 
that principle in this matter and on what authority they decided to improve 
the lot of unwilling people? Sir, in my last speech I quoted certain refer- 
ences in the speech delivered in this House on the 3rd February, 1931, by 
my esteemed friend, the Leader of the House, which clearly shows that, so 
far as the Muslims are concerned, Government had adopted quite a wrong 
policy in supporting the Sarda Bill in the year 1929. Sir, it is, therefore, 
the right time to rectify that mistake by supporting my motion for circula- 
tion of mv Bill. May I ask my Honourable and esteemed friend, the Leader 
of the House, to come forward and plead a just cause as was done by him 
on the 3rd February, 1931? May I ask, Sir, even if the Honourable the 
Home Member’s notion of humanity conflicts with our religious code, are 
we to stand to his dictation? Do we not consider the Islamic Code a perfect 
law? Can any secular Legislature of the land improve the lot of humanity 
better than our religious code does? I may be pardoned, Sir, if I ask the 
Honourable the Home Member in what other spheres has he acted upon 
his professions of humanity? Is it not real humanity to fight against the 
drink evil? Is it not a fact that, for the sake of 20 crores of rupees of 
revenue, the Government opposed the Prohibition Resolution moved by me 
in 192.5? May I ask, Sir, is it not real humanity to put an end to the 
shameless evil of prostitution ? The whole country is clamouring against 
this, but have the Government ever done anything to eradicate this? ( Some 
Honourable Members: “Be short.”) Very well, Sir, I shall not take up 
so much time. (Hear, hear.) I request that my Bill be circulated for 
eliciting Muslim public opinion thereon. If the majority of Muslim public 
opinion turns out in favour of my amended Bill, then and then alo ne will 
I request permission to bring forward the consideration motion. Otherwise 
not. With these words, I resume mv seat. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : It 
is now a quarter to one, and today being Friday, the Assembly will now 
adjourn and re-assemble at a quarter past two. Will that $uit the con- 
venience of the Honourable Member? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mien Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Yes, Sir. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Fast Two of the * 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
in the Chair. 


The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Sir, the Bill 
under discussion relates to a measure that was passed by the Assembly 
in 1929 and is now called the Child Marriage Restraint Act, XIX of 1929. 
The discussion on this Bill, although on the motion for circulation, has 
covered a good deal of ground. The merits of the Bill have been discussed; 
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the principle of the Bill has been discussed ; and, as a matter of fact, even 
the working of the Bill has been discussed. Its evil consequences have 
been dilated upon and amongst other arguments urged are, firstly ^ that 
the Bill violates the principles of the Islamic Law; secondly, that it is 
hot needed by the Muslim community inasmuch as child marriage doea 
not prevail in that community. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muhammadan 
Rural) : As a general rule. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Yes, “prevail” 
means that. Thirdly, that this Legislature has no jurisdiction to pass a 
measure like this modifying the personal law of the Muslims; and, fourthly, 
that a measure like this was needed by the Hindu community amongst 
whom the evii existed and where it existed the law and practices prevailing 
amongst the Hindus did not permit those evil consequences to be counter, 
acted. S'ir, I do not think the House just now is in the mood to like 
me to traverse the whole ground raised by these four contentions, nor 
perhaps on a motion for circulation it would be advisable for me to try 
to meet the arguments that have been urged. It will suffice perhaps to 
say that the distinction made by one of the speakers, my friend, Sir 
'Abdulla Suhrawardy, between the violation of an injunction of th e Islamic 
Law and the restriction of the scope of the discretion allowed to an 
individual or a group of individuals was such a valuable contribution to 
the controversy that, as I understand it, it really smashed the argument 
of the. Honourable the Mover of this motion. What, then, is the position? 
We have been asked that as it is a very inoffensive little motion for 
circulation, what harm does it do if Government keep quiet and let the 
Bill be circulated. Why should Government take up an attitude of opposi- 
tion? Well, Sir, at certain stages the controversy on the first day of the 
discussion grew quite warm. It was urged that Government had wantonly 
interfered with the personal law of the Muslims. Why they did so, no 
attempt was made to say. Surely it was not one of the points to which 
Government as Government could attach an importance, that they should 
go out of their way to wantonly interefere with the personal law of a 
community with whom they had no particular quarrel. It was said that 
probably Government were misled inasmuch as the law was wanted by the 
Hindus 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: It was not. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: So they say. 

An Honourable Member: It was wanted only by one section of the 
Hindu community. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Quite right. 

It was said that it got fastened on to Muslims, because they were not 
vigilant enough to oppose its application to themselves at the earliest date 
possible. Because they were quiet and not wide awake, that this law took 
them into its own fold.. I do .not want again to go into the history of 
this matter, because it will take me too long to do so. There is a clear 
distinction, I admit, between the needs of the two communities so far at 
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least as the law is concerned. I believe I am not far wrong that the evil 
of child marriage on the whole is more rampant in the Hindu society than 
in the Muslim society. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju. (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : May I just point out, Sir, that there are several Hindu communi- 
ties where child marriage is not common and they form the majority of 
tWHitachtt: ' J 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Slr Fazl-t^Husain : Quite possible: 
They are' in * the majority in India? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: I said the majority of Hindus. 

The HeuoUfable Ehftn Bahadur Mian Sir TasM-Htieatir: I am glad to 
hear that, very glad indeed. There . is, . however, so far as the law is 
concerned, also if I may say so, a distinction. The law amongst the 
Hindus ;is understood generally to be definitely for child marriage ; amongst 
Muslims it cannot be said to be for child marriage. There, again, it is 
one of the numerous points which one has to take notice of in this problem. 
Far be it from me to say that Government have tried to make any distinc- 
tion’ between the two communities. Government proceeded on but one 
principle and that principle was of promoting a mild social reform in the 
interests of humanity. 

H&frab M a har ri n gji Ishwtotngjl (Bombay Northern Division: Muham- 
madan Bural): Was this the only question of humanity? There are so 
many other questions of humanity pending solution. 

Tbe Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir FazM-Husain : My Honourable 
friend will recognise that however mighty a Government may be, it cannot 
take up all points at once. That is enough to meet the interruption. 
As* I was ’ saying, Sir, this was, so far as Government were concerned, 
purely a measure of social reforms Government, it is urged by supporters 
of the motion, have been unwise in thinking that there were fairly large 
sedtions of Indians of education, light and leading who were prepared to 
stand by this reform. It was oh that understanding that Government felt 
that they ought not t6 stand in the way of that reform, but to such extent, 
a& lay within their power, give it a mild form of support. If, however, 
it is felt by the House that Government were under a misapprehension on 
that point, I assure the House that Government are not bound by any 
conclusions that they may have arrived at on such evidence as was before 
them at that time. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : That 
evidence still stands. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: I am glad to 
hear it; but if Honourable Members assert that Government were under 
a misapprehension at that time, only under that condition would Govern- 
ment be prepared to reconsider the matter. But to a very large extent 
Government; have to go in the first instance by the expression of opinion 
of the accredited representatives of the people who are here to assist 
Government in legislative meSsures. My task, therefore, in view of such 
oth&r business as has to come up before the House, is a fairly simple 
one. Government still stand by the principle of the Act which it is 
attempted to modify by this Bill. If it is alleged that there is very little 
support f6r that measure in this House and outside it, Government are 
prepared to wnjt andtetf.- 


o 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chotia Nagpur cum Orissa : 
Muhammadan): What about interference with religion? 

Pandit Ram Krishna Jha (Darbhanga cum Saran: Non-Muhammadan): 
Why not circulate it? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: Well, Sir, two 
interruptions have come my way. One is, what about interference with 
religion, and the other is why not circulate the Bill. I cannot see how 
circulating the Bill can remove interference with religion. That it cannot. 
Even if we circulate it 50 times, if the Bill interferes with religion, it 
will still continue to interfere with religion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: You will know the religious views. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: And religion too. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : T know it 

perfectly well. The Honourable Member says, what about religious views. 
I have already pointed out to the House that the religious argument has 
been very effectively smashed by the able argument of the Honourable 
Member who comes from the same great province as Mr. Amar Nath Dutt 
who interrupted me, and that is Dr. Suhrawardy. His scholarship came 
to his rescue when his emotion and sentiments had almost overpowered 
him, — great credit to him is due for that. He has clearly pointed out a 
distinction which may not be patent to those who are not familiar with 
the fiqah f i.e ., the Islamic law of the Muslims. He has said that orders 
and injunctions of Islam can be divided under two heads. There are, on 
the one hand things which you must or must not do and, on the other 
hand, things which you are permitted to do. If there is an order which 
falls under the first category, any alteration of it would be an interference 
to that extent with that order. As regards the second category, it is a 
discretionary matter. I can say to myself, I am allowed by the tenets 
of my religion to go to the extent of marrying four wives, but T will limit 
myself to one. Will any Honourable Member say that thereby I am 
disobeying the injunctions of Islam? There are certain rules which say 
that you may do a thing, and my friends forget that "may” is not 
"must”. If an individual can restrict himself within the field of discre- 
tion, surely a number of individuals can meet together and restrict them- 
selves similarly. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I would remind the Honourable Member that 
if, by any Act of the Legislature, you restrict marriage to one wife, it 
would be an interference with law according to the Muslim fiqah. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: I think the 
Honourable Member need not get excited over the threatened legislation 
limiting the number of wives. (Laughter.) 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: With such exponents of Islam, it may come to 
that. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: If you get 

on democratically enfranchising women, you may have even stronger 
exponents of Islam than my humble self. However, do not let me g : ‘ J 
far afield from the actual subject under discussion which is simply this. 
Is it or is it not open to a community or a collection of individuals by 
mutual agreement to say that things permissible to us we, for certain 
socififl or economic reasons, are going to deny to ourselves? 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: That is wajib, not nafil 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: What I am 
talking of is quite different. The Honourable Member should know that 
his phraseology does not apply to this discussion. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: We are not having aj mae ummat in this 
House. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : My Honour- 
able friends are now shifting the ground. First they said it was an inter- 
ference with religion. Having convinced them that it is not interference 
with religion, now they challenge the jurisdiction of this House. If I 
were to enter upon that discussion, I will have to ask. them, is it not a 
fact that all Muslims of different shades of political thought and opinion in 
the country have never gone beyond suggesting that a measure affecting 
them should be considered as passed if, by a two-third majority, they are 
in support of it, meaning thereby that if such a majority is forthcoming, 
such a law can be passed by this Legislature or its successors? That, 
again, is a very interesting constitutional point and I should very much 
like really to talk about it as I find it of absorbing interest and, more- 
over, of extreme importance to the country. But 1 do not think the House 
would like me to dilate on it as they are so keenly interested on a more 
interesting subject than this one, at all events this afternoon. I would, 
therefore, toll the Honourable Members to make up their minds. Do they 
really want Government to reconsider the principle of the Act? If they 
do, Government will not take up the attitude that wo made up our minds 
once and there is no changing. Government opinion, as I said, was based 
not upon their personal individual opinion or upon the opinion of Govern- 
ment as a corporate body, but on the basis of data supplied to that Gov- 
ernment by the expression of opinion of tending Members of this House at 
the time and leading people of light and education outside the House. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga' Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, does circulation of the Bill really mean reconsideration 
of the principle of the Bill? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain: /Well, Sir, 
circulation of a Bill can mean only one thing. The authority sanctioning 
circulation is in doubt. It does not know its own mind and would like 
some light to bo thrown on the matter. It can have no other meaning. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, may I enquire from the Honourable Member 
whether the motion for circulation does not imply an assumption of autho- 
rity and jurisdiction which is denied to this House? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain : Perfectly true ; 
a more strong constitutional point going to the very root of the motion 
could not have been so well put by m e as has been put by my Honour- 
able friend, the Leader of the Opposition. Therefore, Sir, I want to make 
the matter clear beyond all doubt that Government do not take up an 
obstructive attitude. Government are ready to stand by the decision they 
arrived at in the light of facts which were before them. If other facts 
have come to the knowledge of the Honourable Members who represent the 
country Government will be prepared to consider them. (A voice : 11 No 
new facts have come.”) Therefore, as was said by the Honourable the 
Home 'Member last titne when we discussed this, we are opposed to the 
motion. 


i 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham sChetty) : 
The question is: 

11 That the Bill to amend the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929, for certain purposes* 
be circulated for the purpose of eliciting Muslim public opinion thereon.’* 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES— 44. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zaftian, Maulvi. 

Bldlpat Sing, Mr. 

Bistoas, Mr. <3. 0. 

Brii Kishore, Rai Bahadur, Lala. 
Cmnoy . Mr. Rahimtoola M. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. ‘ 

Gunjal, Mr. N. R. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lieut. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

Ishwdrsingji, Nawab Naharsingji. 
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THE HINDU TEMPLE ENTRY DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 

Mt. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
tnadan Rural) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to remove the 
disabilities of the so-called depressed classes in regard to entry into Hindu 
temples .... 


Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): Sir, I rise to a 
point of order and it is this: there has been a convention established in 
this House that there will be no opposition to the introduction of Bills. But 
that particular convention is also coupled with another convention that no 
further motions on the same Bill should be made on that particular day. 
Now, I see in the list there is another motion for getting this Bill circulated 
for eliciting opinion . thereon, and I want your ruling on that particular 
motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The point of order raised by the Honourable Member is a little too prema- 
ture : it does not arise on this particular motion. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: I want your ruling, Sir, on the point 
whether you will allow the further motion to be made. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The ruling, if necessary, will be given by the Chair if and when the point 
of order is raised at the proper time. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I rise to a point of order. Mv point is that this Bill is outside 
the jurisdiction and ultra vires of this House and cannot be taken up. I 
crave your indulgence for a while, Sir, as this is an important, but highly 
technical, question and I may probably take some time to develop it. The 
Government of India Act provides, with a view to granting to the popular 
Ministers, in the Provinces of India, a large measure of independence' of the 
control of the Central Government and for the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions in this country, for the classification of all 
administrative heads into two distinct groups called the Central and Pro- 
vincial subjects. Section 45A (page 78 of the Government of India Act) 
lays down : 

“ Provision may be made by rules under this Act — 

(a) for the classification of subjects, in relation to the functions of government, as 

central and provincial subjects, for the purpose of distinguishing the 
functions of local governments and local legislatures from the functions of the 
Governor General i 1 Council and the Indian legislature ; 

(b) for the devolution of authority in respect of provincial subjects to local 

governments, and for the allocation of revenues or other moneys to those 
governments ; ” 

Then, again, with regard to provincial subjects, sub-section (d) provides 
for as follows : 

■" (d) for the transfer from among the provincial subjects of subjects (in this Act 
referred to as “ transferred subjects ”) to the administration of the governor 
acting with ministers appointed under this Act, and for the allocation of 
ce venues of moneys for the purpose of such administration.’ ’ 

( 2626 )' •• 
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Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): On a point of 
order, Sir 

Hr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
A point of order is being raised and there cannot be a point of order on a 
point of order. 

Mr. K. P. Th&mpan: The main Act does not attempt to divide the 
subjects, but leaves it to the Rules to be framed thereunder. Sub-section 
(2) (i) of section 45A reads: 

“ Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing powers, rules made for the 
above-mentioned purposes may regulate the extent and conditions of such devolution^ 
allocation and transfer. ** 

Pursuant to this and for the purpose of implementing what is provided 
for in this section, certain sets of Rules, known as the Devolution Rules, 
were framed and promulgated in December, 1920. They were approved 
of bv both Houses of Parliament, and, so far as this House is concerned, 
have the same statutory force as the Act itself . . . 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official) : Are we not entitled, Sir, to 
know* what the point of order is, before the point is developed? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Chair thinks that the Honourable Member is entitled to develop his point. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: Sir, 1 have already said what my point of order is. 

I will now proceed. Section 129A (1) and the proviso in it make this very 
clear and beyond doubt. They run thus: 

“ Whore any matter is required to be prescribed or regulated by rules under this Act, 
and no special provision is made as to the authority by whom the rules are to be made, the 
rules shall be made by the Governor General in Council, with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State in Council, and shall not be subject to repeal or alteration by the Indian legislature 
or by any local legislature. ” 

Now, I must take you to the part dealing with the classification of the 
subjects. Part I of the Devolution Rules does it. Article 3(2) and (2) 
lays down : 

“ For the purpose of distinguishing the functions of the Local Governments and local 

Legislatures of Governors’ provinces from the functions of the Governor General 

in Council and the Indian Legislature, subjects shall in those provinces be classified in 
relation to the functions of Government as central and provincial subjects in accordance 
with the lists set out in Schedule I. 

Any matter which is included in the list of provincial subjects set out in Part II of 
Schedule I shall, to the extent of such inclusion, be excluded from any central subject of 
which, but for such inclusion, it would form part. ” 

Sir, I wish you will mark the words “the Local Governments and local 
Legislatures* * and the words “the Governor General in Council and the 
Indian Legislature”, to the importance of which I shall refer later on. 
Religious and charitable endowments are treated as provincial subjects 
and entered as item 23 of the Schedule, page 206. The provincial sub- 
jects are again divided into two categories, known as the Reserved and 
Transferred subjects, as contemplated in the section. Article 6 deals with 
it and runs thus: 

M The provincial subjects specified in the first column of Schedule II shall, in the 
Governors* provinces shown against each subject in the second column of the said Schedule, 
be transferred subjects ; ** 
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Schedule II sets out the various subjects under this class and you will 
find that in all Governors' provinces item 15, page 212, religious and 
charitable endowments are transferred subjects. 

The point we have to consider is, what are the powers of the Governor 
General in Council and the Indian Legislature vis-h-vis the transferred 
subjects under the Provincial Governments. We find in sub-section (3) of 
section 45A that : 

“ The powers of superintendence, direction and control over local Governments 
vested in the Governor General in Council under this Act shall, in relation to transferred 
subjects, be exercised only for such purposes as may be specified in rules mado under this 

Then, again, it is the Rules that we have to look to for guidance. But, 
before attempting to do so, I have to invite your attention to what the 
Joint Select Committee on the Government of India Bill said in regard to 
this. They say in para. 2, page 27, last sentence : 

“ Over transferred subjects, on tho other hand, the control of the Governor General 
in Council, and thus of the Secretary of State, should bo restricted in future within the 
narrowest possible limits, which will be defined by rules under sub-clause 3 of clause 1 of the 
Bill.” 

In considering the draft rules of devolution, the Joint Select Committee 
again expressed the same opinion, though they were dealing mainly with 
the expenditure of transferred subjects. They make no bones to state: 

11 But subject to these limitations Ministers should be as free as possible from external 
control, and the control to bo exercised over expenditure on transferred subjects should be 
exercised by tho provincial legislature, and by that body alone. ” 

It is also noteworthy that in commenting on the Buie framed under 
section 33 which deals with the general powers of the Governor General 
in regard to the direction, control and supervision of the entire administra- 
tion of this country, the Committee say thus on page 179: 

“ The Committee consider that no statutory divestment of control, except over the 
transferred field, is either necessary or desirables” 

In other words, they recommend that over the transferred field divest- 
ment of control is necessary and desirable. This recommendation was 
embodied in Article 13 of the Devolution Buies, which will be found on 
page 188. It reads thus: * 

u Subject to tho provision of these rules, provincial subjects shall be administered by 
the local Government. But save in the cose of transferred subjects, nothing in these 
rules shall derogate from the power of superintendence, direction and control conferred 
on tho Governor General in Council by the Act. ” 

Sir, mark tho words “save in the case of transferred subjects”. The 
whole issue is clinched in Article 49 dealing with the limitation of control. 
This is what it says: 

* The powers of superintendence, direction and conti ol over the Local Government 
of a Governor’s province vested in the Governor General in Council under the Act shall, 
in relation to transferred subjects, be exercised only for the following purposes, namely • 

(1) to safeguard the administration of central subjects ; 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces, in cases where the provinces 

concerned fail to arrive at an agreement, and 

(3) to safeguard the due exercise and performance of any powers and duties 

possessed by, or imposed on, the Governor General in Council under, or in 
connection with, or for the purposes of the following provisions of the Act, 
namely section 29A, section 30(1- A), Part VIII-A, or of any rules made by, 
or with the sanction of, the Secretary of State in Council.” 

Nothing can be clearer than that. 
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The powers of the Governor General in Council and of the Indiaii 
3 pm Legislature as described in Article 3 (1) to which reference has 
already been made are conjoint and not separable. If the Gov- 
ernor General has no power of control or direction, it goes without saying 
that the Indian Legislature also has no right to legislate for transferred 
subjects. While on this subject, I may be permitted to draw your atten- 
tion to the proviso to Rule 6, which reads thus: 

“ Provided that the Governor General in Ceunci may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India, with the previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, revoke or suspend 
for such period as h9 may consider necessary the transfer of any provincial subject in, any 
province, and upon suoh revocation or during such suspension the subjects shall not be a 
transferred subject. ” 

Now, Sir, it is apparent, therefore, that if the Governor General in 
Council* wants to exercise control over any transferred subject, he must 
Buspend or revoke such transfer, and until and unless that is done, the sub- 
ject is absolutely outside his control. Such a revocation or transfer has 
not yet been made with regard to religious endowments and it is, there- 
fore, the Provincial Councils and Provincial Councils alone that can take 
up this legislation. The wide powers of legislation under section 65 of the 
Indian Legislature are, I submit, limited to its own sphere and ambit of 
its own activities. 

In this connection it may not be irrelevant to refer to some of the most 
important clauses of the Bill. Clauses 7 and 8 are amendments to the 
Madras Act XI of 1927. 1 venture to submit that that is pre-eminently a 

measure for the Madras Legislative Council to undertake, and this House 
can have nothing to do with such a thing. 

There is one more point to which I wish to refer. It is the sanction 
accorded by His Excellency the Governor General for the introduction of 
this Bill under section 67 (2). It may he that His Excellency lias given duo 
consideration to this aspect of the question. Tt may be equally possible 
that he has not. For all I know he has been wrongly advised. That sanc- 
tion, I trust, will not weigh with you in your decision. You are the cus- 
todian of the rights and privileges of this House, and I am confident you 
will give a correct and impartial ruling based on its merits alone, despite 
all other considerations. 

Mr, R, S. Sanaa: May I answer his point of order, Sir? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty) : 
If the Honourable Member has got anything to say on the point of order, 
he can speak. 


Mr. R. S. Sarma: I think, Sir, the point of order raised by my friend, 
Mr. Thampan, is entirelv wronsr, because of this. He wants to build his 
point of order or point of disorder on the Devolution Rules which, in my 
opinion, are matters for adjustment and arrangement between the Central 
executive and the Provincial executive. 

The second point is that this Asscmblv, according to the Government 
of India Act, has the power to legislate for all persons and for all places 
in British India. 
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And the third point is, if I remember aright, on the floor of this House 
two Bills of a similar character which can be described as Bills referring 
to Transferred Subjects have been disposed of, and I think my friend, Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, will bear me out, — namely, the Religious Endowment 
Bill and the Mussalman Waqfs Registration Bill which was moved by 
Mr. Abul Kassim, and, therefore, I think this point of order is wholly irre- 
levant. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, I only want to make one or two observations. While 
I agree with much of what my friend, Mr. Tharnpan, has said, 1 think he 
has gone wrong in the interpretation of the words “religious and chari- 
table endowments". Those words relate to property. They do not relate 
•to those intangible rights which are called civil rights. The present Bill 
deals with civil rights, not connected with the religious rights, and what 
this Bill seeks to regulate is the civil rights apart from any right over pro- 
perty. It cannot be said that entry into a temple is a right of property. 
It is not a right in personam; it is not a personal right, nor 
is it a right which relates to any property. Religious and chari- 
table endowments is a provincial transferred subject as such, and, 
therefore, I think that the point of order does not really arise, and that 
this Bill is within the jurisdiction of this Assembly. Well, Sir, civil 
laws and civil rights are Central subjects, and this is a civil right Which is 
proposed to be either modified or changed, and therefore, this House has 
full jurisdiction in the regulation of civil rights under the section that deals 
with that as a Central subject to deal with this subject. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, may I be permitted to add only one word? A Bill to remove 
the disabilities affecting the untouchable classes of the Hindu community 
was also introduced by you, Sir, in this very House on the 18th February, 
1932. There the Chair allowed a Bill of a similar nature to be introduced. 
Therefore, my submission is, that this Bill also is within the competence 
Ofc this House. 

[At this stage Mr. K. P. Tharnpan rose to speak. | 

Mr, President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The Honourable Member has no right of reply. 

The Honourable Member has raised a very important point of order 
relating to the jurisdiction of this House. If the Chair understood the 
Honourable Member’s point aright, it is briefly this, that in accordance 
with the provisions of the Government of India Act and the Devolution 
Rules made thereunder the subject matter covered by the proposed legis- 
lation is a provincial transferred subject, and as such, this Legislative 
Assembly has no jurisdiction to interfere with any law's relating to that 
subject. 

In deciding the jurisdiction of the Central Legislature, the Chair has 
primarily to be guided by the provisions of *he Government of 'India Act, 
and no rule, inconsistent with the provisions of the Government of India 
Act, can override the provisions of the Act itself. The powers of the 
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[Mr. President.] 

.Indian Legislature to make laws are contained in section 65 of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. Section 65 ( 1 ) (a) says : 

“ The Indian Legislature has power to make law for all persons, for all courts, and 
for all places an.l things, within British India . . . . 

Section 65 (I) (/) says: 

“ for repealing or altering any laws which for the tinn being are in force 

in any part of British India or apply to persons for w 10m the Indian Legislature has power 
to make laws. ” 

According to these provisions of section 65, the Indian Legislature has 
almost unlimited power to promulgate laws for all persons, for all Courts, 
and for all places and things within British India and for repealing and 
altering any laws which for the time being are in force in any part of 
British India. The only other point that the Chair has to consider is 
whether this absolute power conferred by section 65 of the Act is in any 
manner restricted by any other provision of the Act, and the restriction 
imposed upon the jurisdiction of this Legislature is contained in section 
67 of the Act. Under section 67 (2) (i): 

41 It shall not be lawful, without the previous sanction of the Governor General^to 
introduce at a ay meeting of either chamber of the Indian Legislature any measure 
regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a provincial subject, which has not been 
declared by rules under this Act to be subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature. ” 

The meaning of this restriction is this. If under any of the rules made 
under the Government of India Act, it is specifically enumerated that the 
subject matter is within the jurisdiction of tlio Indian Legislature, then 
the Indian Legislature is at perfect liberty to pass any such laws; but if 
the subject matter of the proposed legislation relates to any provincial 
subject or any part of a provincial subject it shall not be enacted without 
the previous sanction of the Governor General. So that the posi- 
tion is this. Even though the subject matter of a proposed legis- 
lation in this House may affect any provincial legislation, so long as the 
sanction of His Excellency the Governor General has been obtained for 
the introduction of that legislation it will be perfectly within the compe- 
tence of this Legislature to proceed with that legislation. The proposed 
Bill of Mr. Ranga Iyer, whether it infringes any provincial subject or not, 
has clearly obtained the sanction of His Excellency the Governor General 
for introduction, and as such, the Chair holds that it is within the juris- 
diction of this House to consider that Bill. 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah (Madras: Landholders): Mr. President, I rise 
, to oppose the motion now before the House and in doing so, 

An Honourable Member: It is not moved yet. 

* 1 Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The Chair understands that the Honourable Member wants to oppose the 
granting of leave to introduce the Bill. In such a case, according to the 
procedure in this House, the Chair will call upon the Mover of the motion 
end the person who opposes, to. make brief statements in support of their 
contentions. The Chair would now call upon Mr. Ranga Iyer to make 
any brief statement that he may desire to do. , ; 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer; In this House, where brevity will be understood 
at least during this day as the soul of wit, I refer Honourable Members to 
the Statement of Objects and Seasons of my Bill where the purpose of 
this Bill has been explained. Sir, I ask for leave. 


Baja Sir Vasudeva Rajah; Sir, I rise to oppose the motion for leave 
to introduce the Bill intended to remove the disabilities now existing in 
entering the Hindu temples by depressed classes and, in doing so, I should 
like to make a short statement. 


I know, Sir, that there is a convention in this House that, as a general 
rule, a motion for leave to introduce a Bill should not be opposed at this 
stage and that it is only during the later stages that objections are 
pressed. But, Sir, this is not a universal law of Ethics or of 
parliamentary practice, but only a convention indicating the usual pro- 
cedure in ordinary matters and I stand today in the most unfortunate predica- 
ment, that, owing to the extremely extraordinary character of the subject 
matter of the Bill for the introduction of which leave has been sought (a 
subject matter which relates to a purely religious problem affecting the 
faith, the worship and the rituals of Sanatoria Dliarma Hindus and is, 
therefore, really beyond the jurisdiction of this House altogether), I am 
called upon most reluctantly but most unavoidably to perform a painful 
duty of breaking the convention in question by opposing this motion. 


Sir, it was the solemn pledge of ITer Majesty Queen Victoria of 
blessed memory and Their Majesties King Edward V.T1 and King George 
V that the State would never interfere in matters of religion. It is a too 
very elementary and axiomatic principle of Rationalistic Ethics on the one 
hand and of constitutional law of all civilised countries (endorsed by the 
Nehru Constitution) on the other, that individual and communal safety 
should be guaranteed to all in matters of religious faith as a fundamental 
Constitutional Bight and that the State would never interfere therein. If 
this principle is violated in one instance in the case of one community, 
every other community in thi 8 land stand the risk of their religion and 
their practices being encroached upon and attacked at one time or other. 
This is a most dangerous experiment calculated to disrupt our community 
violently and it may even lead to most disastrous consequences. We 
have seen that even small interferences in their religious practices and 
faith are resented and rightly too by our Mussalman friends and it has led 
to serious riots and disturbances in the past between Hindus and Muham- 
madans. Interferences of such far reaching and revolutionary nature, 
such as those the Bill contemplates, are bound to create resentment 
beyond measure among those tbafc are affected, and are likely to divide 
our community into two irreconcilable parties. At a time when leaders 
like Mr. Jinnah and others are asking for Hindu-Muslim unity, here is 
a measure proposed which is sure to bring about disruption, disaffection 
and disunion in our own ranks. Any one who has the welfare of our 
country at heart should avoid all measures which are likely to bring about 
these undesirable results. All the more so at a time when we should all 
stand united as one to improve our political, economic and social condi- 
tions and to work the coming constitutional reforms as best as we can 
without any rancour and hi spirit of goodwill. ^ ov 
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[Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah.] 

If sanction for introduction is given, it is bound to create a huge 
agitation in our country and it is difficult to foresee what untoward con- 
sequences will follow. 

I am aware that in connection with the Sarda Act whenever the 
flanatanists spoke and even now speak of it as a measure affecting their 
religion, they were and are still being told that th© Act related not to a 
religious but a purely social matter, and now, Sir, we are told that the 
Bill in question is also a purely social measure and has nothing to do 
with religion. If even questions relating to our temples and how, where, 
when and with whom we shall or shall not carry on our worship and 
rituals there, if even such be declared to be unconnected with religion, we 
are absolutely unable to imagine what subject is left at all which our self- 
styled reformers will be prepared to acknowledge as coming within the 
sphere of religion. Surely; Sir, it is a contradiction in terms and the 
height of absurdity to speak of the temple entry question as being un- 
connected with religion. I hope the House will not be carried away 
either bv the influence of Mahatma Gandhi or his Congress followers or 
’by the thundering eloquence of my friend. Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, and 
perpetrate a grave wrong on the Hindu community. Allow me here to 
quote the speech which the Governor of Bombay mad e the other day. 
Me said : 

“ In spite of its grandiloquent claims, the Congress represents only a small fraction 
of the community as a whole. We have not embarked upon spectacular schemes for 
throwing open places of worship to all comers ’* 

and so on. As the Governor termed it, this is but a spectacular Bill 
which is not likely to improve the material or social conditions of the 
depressed classes in any wav. It is merely an attempt to unsettle the 
nettled laws of th e land. I strongly oppose the motion before the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty):- 
The question is: 

“ That leave be given to introduce a Bill to remove the disabilities of the so-called 
depressed classes in regard to entry into Hindu temples.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

i 

Mr, O. S. Ranga Iyer : Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE CHILD MARRIAGE RESTRAINT (REPEALING) BILL. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to 
repeal the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929. 

The motion was adopted. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : Sir, I introduce the Bill. _ 
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Kunw&r Baghubir Singh (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural);:: 
Sir, 1 move for leave to introduce a Bill to protect minor girls. 

The motion was adopted. 

^jinwar Bag^ujbir Singh: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE UNTOUCHABILITY ABOLITION BILL. 

Bao Bahadur M. 0. Bajah (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to provide for the abolition of untouchability among, 
the Hindus. 


Baja Bahadur 0*. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non* 
Muhammadan Rural) : I oppose this, because it is an interference with the 
leading tenets of the Hindu religion, which are represented by the caste 
system. Without the caste, system, there is no Hindu religion. (Laughter.). 
It is no. good laughing. Unfortunately it is the Hindus who laugh most. 
This Bill is driving a wedge into the Hindu community. Therefore, I 
oppose it. 

Bao Bahadur M. 0. Bajah : I have nothing more to add, but let me refer 
my revered Leader to the Statement of Objects and Reasons in the Bill;. 
(Laughter.) 

The motion was adopted. 

Bao Bahadur M. 0. Bajah: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE BENGAL STATE-PRISONERS REGULATION (REPEALING) 

BILL. 

Ur. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I move for leave to introduce a 6ill to repeal the Bengal State-Prisoners 
Regulation, 1818, which is our old friend. 

The motion was adopted. 

Hr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K Sliamnukham Chetty): 
The next motion* is barred by No. 1\ 


Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : May I know why it is barred ? In the case of Bills, it may 
be that the Member who introduces the Bill may not proceed with it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. SKanmukham Chetty) : 
Two motions raising substantially the same issue cannot be moved in the 
same Session. It comes within the mischief of the rule relating to repeti- 
tion. If an Honourable Member who introduces a motion is not able to 
proceed with the subsequent stages" he has got the remedy in his own 
hands. He can authorise some other Member to move the motion. 


THE INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I move for leave to 
introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code and the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

The subject-matter of my Bill has the approval of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour. The Government of India are also in communi- 
cation with the Local Governments on this subject. I would, therefore, 
request the Member in charge of the Department, in view of the fact that 
my Bill will not have a chance of being circulated through the regular 
channel of the procedure of this Assembly, to circulate the Bill department- 
fclly, so that the public may be able to consider the subject-matter of my 
Bill. Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : I 
would only say that I shall be very glad to comply with the Honourable 
Member’s request to forward his Bill to Local Governments in continua- 
tion of the correspondence we have had with them on the subject. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Skanmukham Chetty): 
The question is : 

** That leave be given to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. ” 

The motion was adopted. 

. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai to move for leav^ f o introduce a Bill to remove the 
disabilities of the so-called depressed classes in regard to entry into Hindu temples. ’* 

f The Hindu Temple Entry Disabilities Removal Bill introduced by Mr. 0. S. Ranga 
Iyer (vide page 2525 ante). 



THE CHILD MARRIAGE RESTRAINT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929. 

An Honourable Member: Is this not barred? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. ‘ Stanmukham Chetty) : 
Though the subject matter of this Bill relates substantially to another Bill 
which has been moved in this House, I understand that this motion has 
not been made during this Session. Therefore, the motion is in order. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE MUSSALMAN WAKE VALIDATING (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Sir Abdulla-al-M&mim Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divi- 
sions : Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a 
Bill further to amend the Mussalman Wakf Validating Act, 1913. 

The motion was adopted. 

Sir Abdulla— al-Mkmiin Suhrawardy: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE HINDU WIDOWS’ RIGHT OF MAINTENANCE BILL. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : Sir, I 
rise to move for leave to introduce a Bill to fix the amount of maintenance 
to which Hindu widows are entitled. The Statement of/ Objects and 
Reasons sets out the aim of the Bill and I do not want to say anything 
further at this stage. 

The motion was adopted. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Sir, I introduce the* Bill. 


THE CODE OP CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I beg to move 
-for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898. 

The motion was adopted. 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 
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Mr. N. U. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I move for leave to 
introduce a Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. This 
Bill also follows the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
and the subject-matter has also been circulated by the Government of 
India to provincial Governments. I requested the Honourable' Member 
in charge of the Department of Industries and Labour to circulate my Bill 
also and he has promised, I am glad to say, to circulate my Bill along*, with 
the subject-matter circulated by them to .the provinces. Sir, I move. 

ThA motion was adopted. 

Hr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE CHILD MARRIAGE RESTRAINT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. B. N. Misra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to 
move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Child Marriage Restraint 
Actr 1929. 

The. motion was adopted. 

Mr. B. N. Misra: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE HINDU WIDOWS MAINTENANCE BILL. 

Pandit Bam Krishna Jha (Darbhanga cum Saran : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I rjse, to move for leave to introduce a Bill to provide for fixing the 
amount of maintenance to be awarded to the widows entitled to mainten- 
ance under the Hindu Law, 

The -motion was adopted. 

Pandit Bam EriShnaJha; Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE AJMER-MERWARA JUVENILES SMOKING BILL. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General): Sir, I 
rise to move for leave to introduce a Bill to prevent juveniles in Ajmer- 
Merwara from smoking tobacco. Sir, this Bill is limited to Ajmer- 
Merwara. It is not for the whole of India, and as this is the Legislature 
for my province, I want to move this Bill. 

Mri B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I wish! to 
oppose this motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Order, order. The Tjtle of the Bill is not as the Honourable Member read 
it? 
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Diwan 3ibtinr H&rbilRs Sttda! The Bill itself says so, Sir. 

Mr. Resident (tfhe Honourable Mr. R. K. Skaiimukham Chetty) : 
Order, order, . The Bill is to prevent juveniles from smoking. But the 
object; of. £ne. Honourable Member is to prevent juvenile-smoking only in 
Ajjner-Merwara. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Very well, Sir. I rise to move tot 
leave to introduce a Bill to prevent Juveniles from smoking Tobacco. 

Mr. B. Das: I oppose the motion. I consider, Sir,, that this Bill is 
an encroachment on the liberties of the youth by the old people. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Skanmukham Chetty) : 
The question is: 

“ That leave be given to introduce a Hill t6 prevent Juveniles from smoking Tobacco. 
The motioii was adopted. 

!Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE NUDITY EXEMPTION BILL. 

Mr* B. N.* idisra (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir* I rise to 
move, for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Peti&l Code 
and’ the Indian Police Act, 1861. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami lludaiiar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, I oppose the introduction of the Bill. I only want 
the House to realize simply this, that in section clause it is sought to 
provide as follows : 

“ Provided that nothing contained in this section shall apply to the case of any 
saint or religious ascetic who remains or goes about naked in obedience to 
the rules and practice of his order.” 

I want) the House to realize how far the, Hindu religion is sought to be 
entangled in suck absurd proposals 1 (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. B. N. Misra: Sir, there are things in the Hindu religion which my 
friend does not know of. (Laughter.) Nudity taken in the right sense 
and nude pictures taken in the right sense in Hindu temples have got their 
own value. People are allowed to have nude pictures and that is allowed 
bv religion. Of course you will hwe to prove that when he does keep 
these nude pictures ot observes nudity, he does so without the dictate of 
any religion or religious feeling in him, and then of course, if that is so, 
be may be ptinished, but if a man has done that out of religious feeling, 
fcheh he should b& allowed to d6 so. That is my plea. Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. B. N. Misra: Sir, I introduce the Bill* 

D 



THE REMOVAL OF DOUBTS ABOUT THE APPLICATION OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF REPRESENTATION, IN CASE OF SUC- 
CESSION TO STRIDHAN UNDER THE DAYABHAG BILL. • 

Hr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to remove doubts about the 
application of the doctrine of representation in case of succession to 
Stridhan under the Dayabhag. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. kmu Nath Dutt: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN BAR COUNCILS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

MT. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural);, 
Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian 
Bar Councils Act, 1926. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN PENAL CODE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund; and Kumaon Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
certain provisions of the Indian Penal Code relating to offences tinder 
Chapters VI and VIII of the said Code. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. C. S. Range Iyer: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I beg to move for leave’ to introduce a Bill further to amend 
the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT BILL. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan)': Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to abolish the 
punishment of death for offences under the Indian Penal Code. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 
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Pandit Sam Krishna Jha (Darbhanga cum Saran : Non-Muhammadan} : 
Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code 
of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain purposes. 

The motion was adapted. 

Pandit Bam Krishna Jha: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE HINDU TEMPLE ENTBY DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That the Bill to remove the disabilities of the so-called depressed classes in regard to 
entry into Hindu temples be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
30th July, 1933”. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chettv): Does 
this motion relate to a Bill in respect of which leave was given to the 
Honourable Member to move today? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chettv) : The 
attention of Honourable Members must be drawn to the fact that this 
motion is a serious departure from the well established convention of this 
House. It has been established by convention and the convention has 
been repeatedly brought to the notice of the House by the Chair in the 
past that on the day, on which leave is sought to introduce a Bill, no 
other motion should be made. The Chair is no doubt aware that on this 
particular occasion the motion of the Honourable Member (Mr. Ranga 
Iyer), when he sought the leave of the House to make it, was opposed 
which was also contrary to the convention. In any case, the Chair will 
strongly deprecate the attempt on the part of Honourable Members to 
depart from the convention in either of these respects. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, in accordance with the convention which 
you stated just now, I do not want to depart very much from the spirit 
of the previous practice and, therefore, propose to confine mv remarks to. 
the Bill in as brief a form and manner as possible. Sir, it is unnecessary 
on this occasion to make a very lengthy speech. The foundation for the 
niovement which this Bill refers to has been, thanks to the imagination 
of an usually unimaginative Government, laid in the Yerawada jail. I am 
grateful to the Government for enabling the foundation of a movement 
for the extirpation of the superstitions of this land in the Yerawada prison. 
That movement has been going from place to place; ft has been moving 
from hamlet to hamlet and from village to village until the whole country 
has been caught up in one great conflagration to purify the Hindu com- 
munity, and to unify the Hindu community. I have no other object but 
to unify and purify this community. 
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[Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer.] 

My friend, the Raja Saheb of Kollengode talked of my thundering 
eloquence. At that time, Sir, we were hearing thunders outside^ The 
Heavens had liberated the thunders in this thunderous weather for the 
annihilation of the superstitions of this land practised wrongly in the name 
of religion, because, true Hinduism has no place for them. I beg of my 
Muslim friends to support this motion, because elimination of untouch- 
ability is a part of Islam, the great religion preached by' the Prophet- of 
Arabia. I ask my Christian friends in this House to support this motion, 
because the living faith of the Jesus of Nazareth was to abolish untouch- 
ability. 

Mr. 0. 0, Biswas (Calcutta : Non Muhammadan Urban) : I understood 
my Honourable friend to say that he was not going to depart from the 
convention to which the Chair called his attention. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The Chair called my attention to a convention. 
I am explaining now why I want the circulation of this Bill. I am not, 
while making a speech for the circulation of the Bill, taking as much, 
time of the House as the Honourable the Raja Saheb of Kollengode was 
allowed to take when he violated the convention. (Interruption.) Sir, 
my friend, Pandit Ram Krishna Jha> says that it is a departure* from* 
convention. One departure from convention obviously leads on* another 
departure. But I was saying that the Hindu religion has preached and 
practised 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly ; Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : I rise on a point of order, Sir, and I want your 
ruling. I am not going to dwell upon what is meant by what. The 
Honourable the President just now said that he deprecated Honourable 
Members traversing beyond the convention for whatsoever purpose it may 
be. I want your ruling whether it is or it is not a departure from the 
convention, because I understand 1 the convention to mean that you must 
not speak anything for any purpose whatsoever. 

M^ President (The* Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanirrukham Ghetty) : Does: 
the Honourable Mamberr want to> speak on the point of; oide»?- 

Mr. 0: S. Ranga Iyer: No, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Chair understands the Honourable Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar to have 
raised the point of order* whether in view ot the Chair's, calling attention 
of the House to the convention, the Honourable Mr. Ranga Iyer is. entitled 
to make the motion that he is making just* now. On that point the* Chair 
would draw the attention of Honourable Members, to Standing Order 30 
which, rune thus : 

“ When a Bilbis introduced,, or ou some subsequent occasion, the member in charge 
may. make one oft the following, motions in* regard to his Bill, namely: 

******** 

(c) that jt be circulated forrthe purpose of eliciting opinion thereonr: 

Provided that no .such . motion shall be made until . after, copiesof . the *Bill * have been 
made available for the use of members, and that any member may object to any such 
motion being made unless copies of the Bill have been so made available for three days 
before the day on which the motion is made, and -such objection shall prevail; unless the 
President, in the exercise of his power to suspend this standing order/ allevto the motion 
to be made *\ 
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Under this Standing Order, the Honourable Member has been conferred 
jL&e positive right of making this motion if he chooses to do so on the same 
d&y on which the Bill was introduced. If any Honourable Member raised 
a point of order that copies of the Bill were not made available to Members 
of the House three days in advance of the day on which such motion is 
made, then it would be for the Chair to decide whether the Standing Order 
would be suspended and the Honourable Member would be allowed to 
make a motion. The Chair understands that the Honourable Member 
Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar does not raise any objection on that 
score. ! 

Raja Bahadur 0. Krishnamachariar : Not yet. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Copies 
of the Bill, the Chair understands, have been made available to Honour- 
able Members three days before the motion. 

Raja Bahadur Q. Krishnamachariar: Sir, may I make a submission? 
That rule refers to a stage after introduction, and not before. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) ; Since 
copies of the Bill have been made available to Honourable Members in 
time, according to Standing Order 38, the Chair has no right to prevent 
the Honourable Member, if he chooses to do so, from making such motion, 
because a positive right conferred by the Standing Order cannot be 
negatived by the force of a convention. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, if the purpose of my Honourable friend, 
the Raja Bahadur, is that I should be brief, I propose to be brief. I 
must respect an old man like him. I ask Government to circulate this 
Bill and I will ask my Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, to keep his 
powder dry. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Motion moved: 

“ That the Bill to remove the disabilities of the so-called depressed classes in regard 
to entry into Hindu temples be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by 
the 30th July, ” 

/ 

lftj& #. : Sir, I have strong objections against 

this Bi)l. I think, before I proceed further, you will allow me to cite’ a 
passage from a bqok which js quite apropos of the present condition and 
of the present attempts manje on all sifjes in order to interfere with the 
evjBn course of legislation. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chpir, which was occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr! AJb<Jul Matip Chaudfyury) amid loud applause.] 

Sir, it has been said by this author Ludovici, who, I believe, is a 
well-known author: 

“ When things go wrong with the social structure of a nation through the general 
decline in the ability and stamina of its manhood, two distinct tondoncies seem always to 
become noticeable. The one is to interpret changes which are merely the breakdown and 
d^cay Qf pld apd healthy institutions as signs of progress. In our era this is called 
eyo(ution ; ana the other owing to the justifiable loss of confidence in the governing classes 
is for everyone, qualified or unqualified, to regard himself as entitled to make an attempt 
to put matters right 
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^sow, Sir, that tendency in the development of a nation is quite evident 
today from the numerous Bills that have been introduced and from the 
numerous motions of a similar nature that have been made which you have 
ruled out of order: 

“ Truth to tell, suc’i a multiplication of nobodies far from producing somebody 
-merely increases and complicates the already existing muddle 

That is exactly the position that has been created by the introduction 
of these Bills. Who wants these Bills? I have not got the flight of 
eloquence of my Honourable friend, Mr. Rlanga Iyer: I am a plain man 
with a knowledge of plain English, and I respectfully ask, in plain English, 
who wants this Bill? Now, I will call upon Dr. Ambedkar to reply. 
He says the depressed classes do not want it. He says that distinctly. 

Kao Bahadur M. C. Rajah (Nominated Non- Official): He does not say 
that. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I want to be allowed to go on 
and I decline to be interrupted by anybody. What I say is that Dr. 
Ambedkar says that the dispute is not between the depressed classes and 
the caste Hindus, but the dispute is between Mr. Gandhi and tho high 
caste Hindus. If anybody joins issue with me upon this particular issue, 
I have here Dr. Ambedkar s statement printed in a newspaper in which 
he says that the dispute is between Mr. Gandhi and the high caste 
Hindus. Now, I respectfully ask, what are the credentials of Mr. Gandhi 
to interfere in the Hindu religion? I am very sorry to put that question. 
He is not a Mahatma ; I decline to call Him a Mahatma. He himself says 
he is not a Mahatma, — people unfortunately thrust that title on him, — 
and if I am asked the reason why I decline to call him a Mahatma, I 
have got the authority of a book which as Hindus at least they will hold 
as sacred, and that is'the Bhagabat Gita: 

“ Bahunam Janmamante Jnanavan mam prapadyaie ; 

Vasudevah sarvamiti Sa Mahatma mdurtavah ”. 

The Lord Krishna defined what a Mahatma is as above, and he is 
certainly superior to those gentlemen who shout * ‘Mahatma* * in spite of 
the express desire of Mr. Gandhi not to call him a Mahatma. Gandhi ji 
bimself wanted to be called and, I think, he will be more respected if 
I call him by that name. And I respectfully ask here and I challenge 
anybody to say, what right has he got to interfere in a question like this? 
(Interruption bv an Honourable Member) I do not want to be interrupted. 
I think it is a very pernicious habit that people who do not agree with 
the speaker should interrupt like this and thus make him to lose the 
thread of his argument. What do you gain by this? I am not going to 
yield and I am not going to sit down until f have said what I have to 
say. (Interruption by an Honourable Member.) 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Order, order. 
I hope Honourable Members will allow the Raja Bahadur to proceed with 
his speech. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): If he challenges other Members they are certainly entitled tQ 
contradict him. 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Other Members 
will have an opportunity to speak. 

Baja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: 1 will tell you the reason why I put 
that question. Four years ago, Gamjhiji went round Southern India on a 
subscription collecting tour. The Nattukottai Chettys, a very religious class 
and the class that built or repaired most of the temples of Southern India 
within their few villages, contributed Bs. 40,000. Gandhiji came back to 
Madras and what did he say about the temples which these Chettys hold 
sacred? He said, the temples of Southern India are so many brothels, and 
deserve to be demolished. Gandhiji gives the name of Harijans to his pet 
depressed classes. I think it is rather an insult to other persons to call 
one individual community Harijans. But the point is, why does he, in 
trying to uplift his pet Harijans, allow them to be introduced into 
brothels? (Laughter.) The temples may or may not be brothels, but Mr. 
Gandhi, in his imagination inside the Yerwada Jail, thought of an 
extremely good project to ruin his Harijans by making them go into 
brothels, because brothels are not particularly places where you can worship 
Ood or uplift the character. 

An Honourable Member: Who conducts these brothels? 

Baja Bahadur G. Erishnamacnariar : Ask Gandhiji, but take it 

I conduct these brothels. (Laughter.) I am a brothel-keeper. If my 
temple becomes a brothel, I am not ashamed to confess that I conduct 
.a brothel and I am a brothel -keeper. Only I do not belong to that class 
that skulk on one side of the temple and go and abuse the temple on the 
other. I am a plain, honest and straightforward man. My temple is 
not a brothel; Gandhiji says it is a brothel. When I am asked who 
keeps the brothel, I say, I keep it and I am not ashamed to do it. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyeri May I ask my Honourable friend from where 
lie got his quotation? I think it looks very much like a misquotation. 

Baja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: I got the quotation at the time 
from a newspaper and I challenge anybody, I challenge Gandhiji himself, 
to say that he did not say this. Sir, unfortunately for Gandhiji he is 
changing his opinion from day to day. It is not his "fault. Probably we 
live and learn. At one time, during that same trip in Madras, he said he has 
never studied the Hindu Shastras. In fact he said he did not care for 
them. There is a book written by an Englishman, and another of the 
name of Parakh. Unfortunately I have lost the newspaper cutting some- 
where. In that book, it is stated that the Hinduism which Gandhiji 
believes in is not the Hinduism that is ordinarily believed by the Hindus. 
It is something about a soul soaring upwards and from there "to somewhere 
else soaring and soaring until it loses itself either in heaven or in the 
other place. That, Sir, is his Hinduism. You do not believe in Hinduism 
as it is understood, as it is practised in the present day. You believe 
the temples are brothels. Then, may I respectfully ask in that imaginative 
mood described by the Mover, why do you trouble about these brothels 
and why do you want to take your Harijans there? I do not ascribe any 
motives to the British Government, but cynics have been saying and it is 
absolutely difficult for one to get rid of the impression with reference to 
the activities of Mr. Gandhi in the jail. My Honourable friend, the Home 
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Member, said that the permission given to him to interfere in matters of 
this sort could not be given to any others. This may be, because he 
w?oul<jl otherwise interfere in politics.. It is, therefore, just $s yirell to 
leave him to have his own way in this uutpuchability sphere; he is npt 
going to succeed, and so far as the /Government are qoi^epned, the bother 
would be over and there would be no longer any trouble by him. Well, 
that may be the reason or may not be the reason, but we will coptine 
to put that question until a satisfactory reply is given — and no question is 
settled until it is settled aright — as to why this gentleman from inside the 
jail should he allowed to interfere in a matter which. Government admit,, 
is interference with religion. Why should lie he allowed to drive # wedge 
into the Hindu community upon the pretence — I say it advisedly— of 
uplifting the depressed classes? Sir, does the question of the uplift of 
the depressed classes solve itself by allowing those gentlemen to go into 
the temples? As I said, Dr. Ambedkar is perfectly plain on that ques- 
tion— the question of temple entry may or may not come, but that is not 
the question which troubles the Depressed Classes— the real question is 
what my friend, Rao Bahadur Rajah, for whom I have a great regard, 
because he is Secretary of my Farty. He stated, “When a good thing is 
coming, why not take it, whether the classes want it or not?” That is 
a perfectly reasonable point of view. I will do exactly the same thing. If 
somebody offers me, on mv way home from the Assembly, Rs. 10,000, 
I will certainly accept it and take it in my car. Rao Bahadur Rajah says, 
when there is a good thing worth having, why should he not try to 
demand it and take it? I quite understand that, but I say that the 
uplift of the Depressed Classes in no way depends upon it and here again 
Mr. Ambedkar is my witness. 

Now, Sir, in the Statement of Objects and Reasons which my friend. 

4 Mr. Ranga Iyer, has framed — he did not spend much of his 
P * M * eloquence over this and, if he did, I could not follow him — he 


says : 

“ The custom of segregation of certain Hindu fts auto as to ; afid untouchable 

and the social and other disabilities they suffer under in consequence of such custom, 
have been the subject matter of universal condemnation ”. 

In the first instance, this is not a custom. This is an injunction based 
upon religion. I do not propose to go into that at this stage. 
I want to indicate when opinions are collected, to persons whose 
opinions may be asked, so that their minds may be directed to these 
points and not a mere general question as to whether you like the temple 
entry or not. It is not a custom which calls these people untouchable, 
but it is a provision in the holy books which we regard as holy — there 
may be some gentlemen who may not regard them so — for over 5,000 years. 
Then he says : 

“ There has been continuous agitation on the part of the leaders of these Depressed 
Classes, as they have been commonly called, as well as on the part of reformers, among, 
the main body of Hindus, to put an end to this custom of untouchability and to the 
disabilities arising therefrom ” . 

I admit that so far as the question of the removal of their disabilities 
depended upon economic conditions and those are the only conditions upon 
which their present unfortunate position rests — everybody is at one with 
this view. Mr. Gandhi asked the question: “What did the caste Hindus 
do for these Depressed Classes V* It is very easy to ask him a question: 
“What did he do? What did his huge following do? What did he do 
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out of the Tilak fund of 70 lajkh? of rupees that was at his disposal, so 
far as the special uplift of the Depressed Classes is concerned?'’ Now, 
as a very humble member of mv community, I may tell him that the 
better class of landholders in my aistrict have been providing the Depressed 
Classes with social amenities within the bounds of their own resources. 
We are not ourselves overflowing with resources down south in our land, 
but there is one thing which is perfectly clear and that is that we cannot 
get on without the Depressed Classes and these Depressed Classes cannot 
get on without us, and what is the proof of that? Fifteen years ago, the 
Madras Government, egged on by agitators like those friends who now 
want to have this temple entry, started a Labour Department. If you 
start a Labour Department, you want to give them some work. The 
first work they started doing was to tell these Depressed Classes that they 
will acquire houses for their living, for the Depressed Classes have no 
houses of their own and the house sites in the villages are not their own ; 
these belong to the land-owning classes, that is the mirasdars , and 
there they build houses for them as long as they serve, and when they 
become old they are allowed to live there and die. Now, Sir, this Labour 
Department said: “We are going to acquire these sites for you” and 
they did it. Of course the Depressed Classes paid all the amount that 
has been spent up to that time, and not the Government, about 50 or 60 
lakhs of rupees, but the Government would not spend it. It is the Depressed 
Classes that were made to spend. They had to deposit 50 per cent, and 
then the whole machinery of the Land Acquisition Act would have been 
set in motion and when the house sites would be acquired sometime 
later, they would have to pay the balance. They did this, not knowing 
whether it is going eventually to succeed or not, but one thing it. has 
succeeded in, and that is, it has antagonised the master under whom the 
Depressed Classes have got to serve. The result was that special facilities 
were withdrawn from them by their master. Then they withdrew though 
Government told them that they would forfeit the deposit that, they have 
already made. They said all right and joined us, and, Sir, why did they 
do it, because men like myself gave them back their deposits in spite 
of the fact that Government took the money without any justification 
whatsoever. I do not want to make a catalogue or make a boast of what 
we did and the list of other things that we have been doing. If you look 
into our accounts, you will find that year after year several pages of 
ledger showing monies lend to these Depressed Classes which till doomsday 
could not h© recovered. Where is the poor fellow going to return the 
money from ? We have paid the money and there it is. 

Mr. p. Ranga Iyer*. Money lending Bill. 

Raja Bahadur G. Eri$huamachariar : if you go into the villages, you 
will find it for yourself. Sir. he has no land. He has got lo go inland 
and see for himself how they till the land and how they toil and moil 
for a day’s meal. If you merely cool your heels going between Delhi and 
Simla, you cannot know anything. Then it proceed : 

“ Public agitation is specially focussed on the exclusion of these classes from entry 
into the ordinary Hindu temples along with caste Hindus ”. 

Now, Sir, that is a misstatement. I want you to go ten miles further 
into the interior of any town in Southern India and you cannot find half 
a dozen persons, members of the Depressed Classes, who will say: “We 
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want to enter into the temple. ” On the contrary, they will fight shy of 
these temples and they do not want to enter these temples. 1 say that 
the entry by these gentlemen into the temples would desecrate these 
temples. There is a little question that I should like somebody, who 
supports this Bill so enthusiastically, who shouted and struck on their 
tables until one’s voice was drowned, to answer this very simple question. 
In the temples there are idols which we worship. Mr. Gandhi, while he 
believes in idol worship, does not believe in idols : this statement is in the 
same book I referred to. What that means I do not know: I am not & 
master of the English language: he says: “I believe in idol worship, but 
I do not believe in idols”. I do not know how, but if you do not believe 
in idols, where does idol worship come in? However, that is a matter 
in the mysterious knowledge of Mahatmas, among whom I do not class 
myself. The question that I wanted to address my friends on the other 
side is this : in the temples we have got stone images ; we have got brass 
images; some of them look very nice; some of them are so old and worn 
out that, were it not for the fear that the sanctity would disappear, they 
would all have been removed by this time. Now, if you go into a museum, 
whether in Calcutta or Madras or Bombay, I do not care where you go, 
you have got the most beautiful sculptured stone images and the best cast 
brass and bell metal images. I ask my friends, why do not the Depressed 
Classes go there? You only want to worship, and these images are not 
mere nude images of the kind that my friend, Mr. Misra, wanted to allow: 
they are the images of gods and goddesses. Why do you not go into the 
museums and worship those images? No. The Brahmins never built a 
temple : the Brahmins had never the resources to build a temple. It is 
the king who built the temple : it is the king who got out all these images; 
it is the king who brought them and put them in these places. Having 
done that, though it is still in the temple, it is still not an image which 
is entitled to be worshipped. Then, unfortunately, he had to call in this 
brothel keeper, the Brahmin — not Mr. Jadhav — but he had to call in this 
brothel keeper, and what does this brothel keeper do? He turns his book 
and he sees a whole chapter in which he finds that if you perform a homo , , 
if you perform a prayer, if you mumble these verses from the Vedas, 
Godhead will appear in that stone. Then he begins; he collects a lot of 
people; he performs sacrifices, this homa . and he recites these mantrams 
and he goes on for eight or ten or fifteen days or three weeks; and then, 
at the end of it, he says 4 ‘Godhead has come”. Godhead is present in 
the idol. Everybody begins to worship. Sir, are you sure that the 

Brahmin has not deceived the whole lot? They did not at least believe 

it in the olden days: they said: “Yes, if the Brahmin says that Godhead 
has come after all these ceremonies, Godhead is there”. Why? Because 

the book says it. I do not say it. The Book says it. And then the 

same book says that Godhead has come after the consecration and after the 
performance of the ceremonies.- You turn to the next page it lays down 
that if an untouchable enters the temple, Godhead disappears. Well, you 
believe the first portion of the book which says that Godhead has come, 
and you disbelieve that portion which says that Godhead has disappeared. 
May I know what that reason is? Both things are in the book. If you can, 
without, the help of those books, bring Godhead into existence, then dis- 
avow the book: I can understand that .... 
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An Honourable Member: What is that book, may I know? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The books are the Agamas, the 
Saiva Agamas and the Vaishnava Agamas , according to which a temple 
has got to be built with a certain configuration, with certain gopurams, 
with certain gateways facing the east, west, north and south, and the 
whole lot of it is prescribed there in the minutest detail; and after the 
consecration certain communities are not allowed to enter, certain com- 
munities are entitled to go in; and would you believe it, Sir, that I and 
other Brahmins in certain stages of pollution will not be allowed to enter 
the temples until the pollution ceases? That is the position with regard 
to temples. They have got to be built according to the conditions laid 
down in these Agamas; and the rules and regulations of puja and the 
rules and regulations about the spot up to which Hindus can go are all 
laid down in that book. Unless you conform to that book, it is not a 
temple; and it is no new principle. I believe it will be admitted on all 
hands that where an institution is brought into existence by the force of 
a statute, unless the conditions laid down in that statute are fulfilled, that 
institution ceases to be what it professes to be and for what it was brought 
into existence. I will only cite one instance: that in the Allahabad High 
•Court — I believe in I. L. B. 12 Allahabad — there is a case of Queen 
Empress v. Ganga Bam : a man was accused of murder and the case was 
sent up for a referred trial : there was absolutely no ground ; but Mr. 
Charles Alston, now Sir Charles Alston, raised a point that one of the 
Judges of the High Court had not been properly appointed — Mr. Justice 
Burkett; arid the Full Bench heard the case for four days and they came 
to the conclusion that the appointment was not properly made and that, 
therefore, there has not been a properly constituted bench and, therefore, 
the appeal could not be heard. I cited that for this reason that if a body 
had been brought into existence by virtue of a statute, the provisions of 
that statute have got to be fulfilled to the very letter, otherwise, it may 
be any institution you like, it is certainly not the institution that you 
profess it to be. Of course the Judges of the High Court tried to get 
over this difficulty ; but when they found that the men who had been hanged 
under the orders of Mr. Justice Burkett could not be brought £ack to life, 
they said there must be some rule or another of which they were not 
aware which justified the Government of India in appointing this gentle- 
man. However, that is the position with regard to temples. Further, the 
statement of Objects and Beasons says that a Hindu temple is a public 
place of worship to which all have access. That 18 not. so. For instance, 
among the Muhammadans I believe all castes can go provided you conform 
to certain rules: for instance, you remove your shoes and you wash your 
legs and hands and then you go there and can even stand along with the 
congregation, hut even this is not universal. Among the Hindus, there is 
no congregational worship. I believe among the Muhammadans and 
Christians there is what is called congregational worship. Among the 
Hindus worship is individual; each man goes into the sanctum, sanctorum ; 
he worships and comes back and, in this matter, there is a great deal of 
difference between various provinces of India. Tn Bengal, for instance, 
I believe there is very little distinction between the ordinary and the De- 
pressed Classes; and provided a man is decent and does not provoke any 
suspicion he goes inside. Another thing, I believe, which obtains both in 
upper India as well as up to the Deccan is that those who go to worship in 
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the temple touch the image of the god and his feet and then they worship : 
we dare not do that in Southern India. In Sbuthem India there is the 
sanctum sanctorum , and there is a doorway inside that doorway: no one 
can go, not even the most holy ascetic or the greatest of Matadhipatis who 
have a lakh or two lakhs of disciples. If they want to take the prasad, 
they have got to remain at the doorway, and the archaka or the man who 
does the poojas inside the sanctum sanctorum brings the holy water and 
gives it to the ascetic. If the ascetic does not want to take it, he is not at 
all compelled to come into the temple. That, Sir. is the position with 
regard to the temples, so that, what applies to Southern India, does not 
apply to the Deccan, what applies to the Deccan does not apply to 
the U. P., and, certainly, what applies to the U. P. does not apply to 
Bengal. Therefore, there is no use in confounding the one province with 
the other and saying 4 4 Oh, we are doing it here, why shall we not do it 
there* \ I may relate a small incident that happened some years ago. 
One of the ladies of the Nepalese Eoyal family came to Srirangam and 
there was almost bloodshed within the precincts of the temple, because this 
lady, without understanding the rule, wanted to touch the feet of the 
idol and the priests did not allow it. 

There is another matter on which stress is laid, and it is this. It is 
stated that they do not want to interfere with religion, it is a permissive 
Bill. I know how these permissive Bills have got a vicious habit of 
transforming themselves into compulsory Bills. But what is stated by 
our friends is that they merely intend to remove an impediment created 
by the law administered by the British Indian Courts. Whoever put that 
sentence to, paper, unfortunately failed to read, or having read forgot, or 
having forgotten, relied upon the laziness of other members and made this 
statement, because if you refer to these cases, what do they rely upon? 
They rely upon the fact that the temple entry could not be allowed * 
because it is against religion. So that, Sir, it is arguing in a circle. These 
gentlemen say that they merely want to remove the impediments created 
by the British Indian Courts, but you come back to the same thing. 
Either it is prohibited by religion or it is. not. If it is. not prohibited by 
religion, then come out in the open and say so. Do not deceive people by 
saying you do not want to interfere with religion, only the law that has 
been passed by the British Indian Courts which has made the Depressed 
Class people to enter the places of worship requires to be changed. That 
is the positipn taken up by our friends here, as if the temples belong to 
the trustees or their ancestors. The temples do not belong to the trustees, 
and if you will look into the Religious Endowments Act-, the old Act of 
1803, or the one which they recently enacted in the Madrap Presidency, 
you will find that the trustees have been authorised to be appointed for 
the purpose of protecting the properties. There is. a distinct provision in 
the Madras Act,-r-there was a distinct provision in the rules framed under 
the old Act of 1863, — that neither the trustees nor the members of the 
committee who used to sit over them and who had jurisdiction over the 
whole of:* a district cannot interfere with the rites or the course of the 
poojas in the temples. Certain gentlemen who call themselves reformers 
wanted to show their right and tried to interfere with the inner direction 
of the course of the poojas in a temple. The result was, suits were filed 
and they went up to the Madras High Court, and these gentlemen burnt 
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their fingers. After that, they found that being a trustee does not entitle 
them to pl&y ducks and drakes with the temple so fa* as the internal 
arrangements of the poo j as are concerned. They are certainly entitled to 
look after the property, and that is all they are entitled to. Therefore, the 
private inclination of a man who has been appointed under the statute as 
a trustee, whose powers are circumscribed and described in full detail, 
cannot, by any act of his own volition, go beyond the four comers of the Act, 
and say that, since he is in possession of the temple, he will allow 
Depressed Class people to enter the temples. He cannot do it. The 
Statement of Objects and Reasons says as if he has got the right to do 
it, but nothing of the sort. 

Another most important thing is, it is a somewhat tragic thing too 
there is a provision made in the Bill for local option. Sir. I have understood 
in the olden days when I had to do something both with the framing as 
well as the study of the Municipal Act, that if you want to open a toddy 
shop, there is such a thing as a provision for local option. I did not 
think that in any God’s sanctified place the question of local option would 
be brought in. Whose is the local option? Who are the members residing 
there? All communities, Hindus. Christians and Muhammadans, and 
every one of them will say: “Oh, I want to go into that temple”, and you 
say “what a very bad thing it is. you have been very much tyrannised, 
and so you can go into the temple now”. Result, an institution which 
had been in existence for time immemorial is going to be desecrated' by 
introducing local option just as the municipality wants to open a toddy 
shop in a certain place, and some people saying: “Oh, not here please, but 
you can open it in another locality”, and thus the whole thing is decided. 
Have you ever heard of an absurdity like this? Temple entry, religious 
worship and local option — put these things in juxtaposition, and you will 
see the absurdity of the whole thing. 

Lastly, the point is that all this agitation is not with the idea of going 
into the temples, worship there and thus get God’s mercy. Otherwise, 
as Kabir said: “They all say that you are :r a temple; if votl are 
onlv inside a temple, who is there outside the temple”, — this is what 
Kabir asked. It is not a question of their Wanting to worship. It is 
purely a political stunt, and I say it without any fear of contradiction. 
You remember, Sir, the fast that Gandhiji undertook, because he found 
that, if the Depressed Classes went out of the Hindu community, they 
would become a very small minority. He fasted, whether for* good or 
evil, he was able for the time being to bring the depressed and the Hindus 
together, but unfortunately as fates would have it, the very next moment he 
spoiled the full effect of his fast by driving a wedge through the Hindu 
community by introducing this Temple Entry Bill. Now, as far as humarf 
memory can go, these gentlemen never entered a temple. What was the 
urgency for this Bill? Why could you not wait for another six months? 
We could certainly have waited until the new reforms came when there 
would be 375 Members here. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. ShanmukKam 
Chettv) resumed the Chair.] 

Those new Members may be less educated or they may be more 
educated than our present Members, and then you can always work upon 
their sentiments, get into tbe temples, desecrate them and try to become 
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(one with the result that you justify the prophecy of our rishis that as th& 
Kali Yuga goes on, everyone will become one without any distinction what* 
soever. So why don’t you wait till the new reforms come in? What ia 
the hurry for this Bill ? Mr. Gandhi wants this measure, and what is worse 
is, his henchmen come here and go about — unfortunately they have got 
the control of the Press, — and launch their attack against the unfortunate 
man who has got to oppose it. Wluie do they say? Ever since I had. 
the honour of being elected to the Assembly, I have been trying to get- 
through two or three Bills of mine to be brought to the stage of discus- 
sion, but so far I have not succeeded. I got a chance last time, therefore,. 
I got up and pressed my point. I was supposed to have obstructed the 
introduction of this Bill. I was called an obscurantist. I have looked 
into the new Oxford English Dictionary, and there are three lines given 
to the meaning of that word. Every one of the meanings has been ascrib- 
ed to me and the dictionary has been exhausted. But it does not affect 
me in the least. Although, so far as I am concerned, I am'not going to* 
yield the chance that I got in order to push forward the Bill that I was 
very anxious about, my Honourable friend will bear me out that so far as 
his real motion is concerned, namely, that the Bill be circulated for elicit- 
ing opinion thereon, I bad no intention to oppose it. I have been pro- 
testing against it, and the orthodox community, the mass of the Hindu 
population are quite orthodox in their heart of hearts and, therefore, if the 
opinion is taken, my side will get a very large majority of opinion against 
this temple entry and so T am not afraid of it. But that does not mean 
that I should lose the chance of pushing through my Bill. And, Sir, my 
greatest sin is that T wanted to. do that, taking advantage not of what I 
tried to do, but of what the . ballot gave rne — taking advantage of that 
chance before these gentlemen enme on the scene. .That being the posi- 
tion, I respectfully submit that in sending out this Bill for opinion, certain 
principles enunciated by Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Crerar, who was 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay in 1921. in asking for the opinion 
of the public at large should be borne in mind. Fortunately for us. His 
Excellency the Viceroy has said that he would himself address the Local 
Governments that every possible avenue should he explored in order to 
make the opinion as wide spread as possible In connection with a Bill 
introduced by mv Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, in 1921, this 
is what the Government of Bombay say : 

“ The most important consideration, therefore, is whether the principle of the Bill 
has secured the support, or is likely to secure the support of a sufficiently large majority 
of the Indian public. That it has secured such support cannot at present be admitted, 
as there has been no referendum to the people on the issue. Whether it is likely to secure 
such support can only be decided when there has boen sufficient opportunity for the 
expression of opinion. I am to observe that the opinion actually obtained by the 
Government of Bombay are fairly evenly divided, but I am also to observe ( and this is 
the point ) that these opinions have been sought for in quarters likely a priori to be most 
favourable to the Bill, viz., among some of the most enlightened and advanced elements 
of the community and amongst those who are most likely to be influenced by considera- 
tions of legislative theory rather than by sentiment or religious conviction. There can bo 
little doubt that effective support of the Bill will come from a very limited section of the 
community. For their enlightenment and desire for progress Government must have 
every consideration and sympathy. On the other hand, Government must consider closely 
their own position and that of the general public. It would, in the opinion of the Governor 
in Council, be a dereliction of duty on their part to support legislation so fundamentally 
affecting the prejudices and sentiments of a vast majority of the population without the 
clearest and most convincing proof that not only Will sHOh legislation be acceptable but 
that it is urgently demanded *-Y ’ ’ ' .* ‘ r- 
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Those are the principles I would respectfully invite the Government 
to bear in mind when they send for opinions, and if they do that, I have 
absolutely no fear of the consequences. 

There is one thing that I should like to observe, and that is that the 
date has been fixed for July, 1933. I do not know if I will be in order 
when I suggest that instead of July, the 3"lst December, 1938, be substi- 
tuted. If I am not out of order, I would suggest that that date be substi- 
tuted. (An Honourable Member : * ‘There is an amendment to that effect.*') 

I did not know that there was an amendment. It saves me so much time. 
For these reasons, although I support the motion for circulation, I would 
respectfully submit that, in calling for the* opinions of people, those points 
may be borne in mind and specifically brought to the notice of persons 
whose opinions ar© being sought. 

An Honourable Member: Th e question may now be put. 

Mr, S, 0. Mitra: I support mv Honourable friend, Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar, when he supports this motion for circulation. The pre- 
sent motion is for circulation in order to elicit the opinion of the public on 
this Bill. We have heard of the tyranny of the majority, but I think you 
will protect the House from the tyranny of the minority also. We on this 
side of the House who always stand for consulting our constituencies, I 
hope, will not raise anv objection to this motion. When we have got the 
opinion of the country, it will be time for us to consider the pros and cons 
of this particular Bill. Sir, I support the motion 

Paadit Ram Krishna Jha (Darbhanga cum Saran : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I move the following amendment : 

M That the Bill be circulated amongst the heads of the Religious Institutions, secular 
heads, trustees or administrators of the village temples in consultation with the Hindu 
villagers and Collectors of Districts for ascertaining the opinion of lay people likely to be 
affected by this Bill and not amongst the Arya Samajists, the Brahmos and Hindu 
Mahasabhaites who have no faith in temple worship ”, 

Sir, the reasonableness of this amendment is clear. If you do not 
attach any importance to a thing, what does it matter whether A goes or 
B gpes, or whether A is prevented, or B is prevented? In fact, I have 
heard something about the Guruvayur referendum. I am told by a gentle- 
man who happened to be there, that the referendum was taken in a peculiar 
manner. One man signed seventeen persons’ names. What did it matter 
to him whether the referendum was on this side or on that side? Look 
at the position of the Arya Samajists. They do not believe in temple 
worship. Since Swami Dayanand promulgated his creed, from that time 
they have been against temple worship. What does it matter to them 
if they are consulted? They will say; “There is no harm in signing for the 
entry**. My submission is that you must consult only those people whose 
vested rights you are going to take away. If the object is to obtain the 
opinions of only those persons who are likely to be affected, then the 
Arva Samajists and the Brahmos, who have no faith whatever in the Hindu 
temple worship, should not be consulted. Similarly, there may be people 
living' in the municipality or in the neighbourhood who attached no import- 
ance to the temple. They may not be Arya Samajists, or Brahmos, but 
all the same they do not attach any importance to the temple worship. 
They are not, as* we call it, temple-goers, and how will you be benefited 
if you get the opinion of those persons? The opinion of these people is 
worth nothing. So, my submission is that the .Bill, as it is going for 
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circulation, must be circulated only among the persons 1 have mentioned 
in my amendment, and that the Arya Samajists, Brahmos and Hindu 
Mahasabhaites should not be consulted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Amendment moved : 

" That the Bill be circulated amongst the heads of the Religious Institutions, secular 
heads, trustees or administrators of the village temples in consultation with the Hindu 
villagers and Collectors of Districts for ascertaining the opinion of lay people likely to 
be affected by this Bill and not amongst the Arya Samajists, the Brahmos and Hindu 
Mahasabhaites who have no faith in temple worship ”. 

Mr. N. R. Gunjal (Bombay Central Division: Noh-Muhammadan 
Rural) : (The Honourable Member spoke in the vernacular*). 

Several Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K, Shanmukham Chetty) : 
6 pm Order, order. It is the usual practice of the House to adjourn 

P ’ M> at about 5 o’clock, but the Chair in the past has expressed its 
willingness to sit late if really it suited the convenience of the Honourable 
Members. ( Honourable Members: “We would like to sit late as this is 
the last non-official day of the Session. *) On the 15th February, 1926, the 
Chair made the following observations: 

“ On non-official days, the Chair endeavours, as far as possible, to accommpdate the 
non-official Members and consult their convenience before adjourning. Ota official days 
the Chair endeavours to treat the official Benches oil the Same principle. In the absence . 
of any instructions from either side of the’ House on any particular day, the Chair uses its 
own discretion and adjourns the House at such hour as it considers proper having regard 
to the state of business for that day. Generally speaking, the Chair is always anxious to 
consult the convenience of the House and Shows its readiness to sit even very late houfer 
irrespective of its personal convenience ”, 

The Chair is prepared to follow the same practice that was adopted 
by its predecessors and, especially in view of the fact that today is the last 
day for non-official Bills in this Session, the Chair would not mind its own 
personal inconvenience if it is the desire of the Non-Official Members on 
this occasion that the House should sit a little late. (Several Non-Official 
Members: “Yes, Siy, w.e, all wish to sit late.”) Will Honourable Members 
who object to sitting, late kindly rise in their seats? The Chair would 
like to point out to the Leader of the House that in this particular case, in 
accordance with the observations made by fits predecessor, the Chair would 
consult the convenience more of the Non-Official Members. 

ffc Ht^Wablfr Si* Brojendra Hitter (Leader of the House) : Sir, I am 
bound to bring to you* notice one -fact that there is an important meeting 
of the BtfbcutivO Council fixed at, six o’clock. 

Mf. O.- S. Range Iyer: May I put it to the Honourable the Leader of 
the House whether in view; of our desire not to leave this discussion on the 
Bill in an unfinished condition he will be willing to allot half a day oh an 
official day oif a full non-official day so that we may finish this subject? 

I quite agree that the programme of the Executive Council is ihiportaht, 
hut t beg of him in view of public opinion outside to complete the discii&ioA 
bn this motion. 

— — — ■ . ; ■ ■ — 1 ' i i ' — ' " " ' i 

* A translation of the speech will appear in a later issue of these debates'. 
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TbA Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Iq vjew of the unfinished official 
business, it is absolutely impossible to allot another day. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
If it is the desire of the Non-Official Members that they should sit late and 
if we decide to sit till quarter to six, would that suit the convenience of 
Government? The Chair quite realises that Government Members have 
got an Executive Council meeting and they should certainly be given a 
chance. Would it suit the convenience of Honourable Members if we 
decide to sit till 5-45? 

I 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I have no objection to that. 

Mr" President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Will those Non-Official Members who object to sitting late kindly rise in 
their seats? 


(20 Members rose in their seats.) 

Those who want to sit late will kindly rise in their seats. 

(21 Members rose in their seats.) 

Order, order. The Chair made it perfectly clear that it will see to the 
convenience of Non-Official Members on this occasion. And if it is really 
the desire of a majority of Non-Official Members that this Bill or at least 
this motion must be finished today, there must be a predominant opinion 
to that effect. But, taking a count, the Chair finds that 20 Members are 
opposed to sitting late and about 21 Members are for sitting late. In 
those circumstances, the Chair does not think that it can take upon itself 
the responsibility of forcing a discussion on this House. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, the 
25th. March, 1933; 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Saturday , 25th March , 193d. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shan- 
mukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

Mr. A. Raisman, M.L.A. (Government of India: Nominated Official). 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been received 
from the Council of State : 

“I am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting held on 
the 24th March, 1933, agreed without any amendments to the following Bills which 
were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meetings held on the 20th and 21st 
March, 1933, namely : 

A Bill to amend the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, and 

A Bill to extend the operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931.” 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Mr. G. S. P. Tottenham (Army Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to supplementary question to starred 
question No. 513, asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 25th February, 
1933. 


Theft Committed in Fort William, Calcutta. 

*513. The Court of Enquiry was of opinion that the loss was due to a theft by 
certain persons who forced an entry into the garage through a grille opening on to the 
compound of a disused magazine. The loss was reported to the police authorities who 
have not yet made any arrests. 

J 2. SiAce the theft occurred, steps have been taken to strengthen all the outer windows 
and grilles on the perimeter of Fort William. 

( 2555 ) 


A 
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Mr, P. B. Bau (Financial Commissioner, Bailways): Sir. I lay on the 
table: 


(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 154 
asked by Sardar Sant Singh on the 8th September, 1932; and 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 376, 
asked by Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon on the 20th February, 
1933. 


Dismissal or Discharge of Persons from State Railways. 


*154. 

Statement "showing the r total number of subordinate inferior and workshop employees 
communitywise retrenched on the State managed Bailways up to 15th September , 1932, 
due to the economy campaign. 


Railway. 

European. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indians. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

Eastern Bengal « • 

; 

24(«) 

1,439 

1,463 

(a) Includes Euro- 
peans. 

East Indian • • 

112 

189 

12,319 

12,620 


Great Indian Penin- 
sula. 

45 

133 

5,475 

5*653(6) 

'(b) Excludes re- 

trenched staff 
who have been 
re-employed. 

Northwestern . 

2 i 

22 

9,229 

9,253 


Burma 

1 

13 

2,385 

2,399 



Surplus Staff due to the Transfer of some Accounts Work to the 
Chief Accounts Officer or otherwise on the North Western 
Railway. ; 

*376. (a) Yes, five. 1 

(b) None, because it was found possible to employ them usefully in other capacities. 

(o) and (d). One surplus clerk has bead utilized in a lower post and two have been 
retained surplus to the cadre. 

I understand that the North Western Railway Administration have hoped 'that 
normal wastage and voluntary retirements would eliminate the surplus before long. 

The question is being further investigated. 

(e) Yes, there are two, one in the Operating Branch who has been officiating in 
grade VI since the 4th October, 1929, and the other in the Personnel Branch who has 
been officiating since the 31st October, 1932, in a leave vacancy. None of the clerks 
referred to above could have been suitably replaced by the surplus accounts clerks. 

(/) Yes, but these posts were created long before the clerks in grade VI were 
declared surplus. 

( 9 ) Yes. 

(AJ Subject to the provision that surplus clerks can fill with efficiency any of the 
posts which ate held by fttaff in officiating capacity, efforts we made to absorb the 
surplus clerks in those posts and revert the officiating or ‘ temporary inttHEbenti. 










THE SALT ADDITIONAL IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The House will now resume consideration of the following motion moved 
by the Honourable Sir George Schuster on the 23rd March, 1933: 

“That the Bill further to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) 
Act, 1931, be passed." 

JMCr. Qayp Prasad Singh (Muzafiarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
mapan): Sir, when I was last speaking, I attempted to show that the 
action taken by the Government supported by the Committee appointed 
by this House had resulted in a substantial displacement of foreign salt 
from the markets of India. This, Sir, is a move in the desirable direction, 
And, in support of my contention, I will just refer only to the Report from 
the Superintendent of Salt Revenue, Karachi, dated the 7th January, 1932, 
in which he supports this view. He says: 

“I have the honour to say that the effect of the imposition of the additional import 
•clpty on foreign salt in stimulating the development of the Indian industry is obvious 
from the fact that the Karachi manufacturers were unable to dispose of their salt 
exported to Calcutta at a reasonable rate and, as a result, it remained stored in the 
■golas until the additional duty came into force.” 

Later on, he said: 

“that the additional import duty has helped the manufacturers considerably and 
has enabled them to compete with foreign salt.” 

In the Report of the Salt Industry Committee which was appointed 
by the Legislative Assembly, the eSect of the imposition of the additional 
impprt duty on foreign salt has also been sufficiently indicated. This 
Committee is a representative Committee appointed by this House, and, 
in their Report issued in February, 1932, they say: 

“The facts reported to us show that the methods adopted in the Salt (Additional 
Import Duty) Act, 1931, which was passed into law a year ago on our recommendation, 
have been remarkably successful in achieving the particular object of stabilising the 
price of white crushed .salt at a level which would encourage the substitution of Indian 
for foreign salt and, at the same time, would avoid laying on the consumer a burden 
larger than was necessary to secure that object.” * 

Sir, I need not read any more quotation on this point. I was somewhat 
amused to find my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, basing his amendment 
on the contention that the Liverpool salt should be exempted from this 
import duty, on grounds of Imperial Preference. 

The histoiy of the introduction of English salt into this country has been 
told on the floor of the House on .previous occasions, and I will not go 
into, details cn that subject. It is only necessary for me to say, Sir, that 
the history of the entry of Liverpool salt into the markets of India is a 
history which is not creditable either to the Government of the day or to 
the foreign importers. It has been contended that the taste of the people 
of Bengal and of Bihar and Orissa is for white crushed salt which comes 
from foreign countries, and that the salt produced in India does not come 
up to the mark. In this connection I will only refer to the fact that in 
the year 1832, when a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to report on the affairs of the* East India Company, they referred 

( 2867 ) A 2 
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to this aspect of the matter, and in their Bepprt they state at page 89 a 
follows : 

“As the manufacture of salt by private individuals would thus endanger the securil 
of the revenue, it does not appear expedient to interfere with the existing regulatioi 
on that head ; but it is desirable to adopt means for encouraging a supply of salt t 
importation in lieu of the manufacture by the Government.” 

Now, Sir, there was another Parliamentary inquiry which was hel 
in 1853, when a representation was made to the authorities of those day 
on behalf of the Cheshire manufacturers of salt. In that representatio: 
it is stated : 

“That on an average of several years past, not less than six lakhs of tons of sa 
had been annually made from brine and rock salt in the salt districts of Cheshir 
giving employment' by land and water to at least five thousand able-bodied men. 

That a constant supply of salt of good quality and at reasonable prices is of it 
utmost importance to the extensive population of British India, particularly the low* 
classes, but at present they are almost entirely dependent upon the article manufacture 
in that country, which is impure in quality, uncertain and insufficient in supply, an 
costly* in price. That if the salt manufactured in England could be imported into Indi 
upon the same terms as other goods, a sufficient quantity could be sent from the sa! 
districts of Cheshire to meet the wants of that country, pure in quality, certain an 
sufficient in supply and low in price.” 

Beading between the lines, it indicates that a determined effort wa 
made by the foreign manufacturers of salt in England to crush the indi 
genous salt industries of this country, and the allegation is made tha 
the salt then manufactured in this country was not quite up to the mark 
and that it was impure and mixed with dirt. Now, my contention is tha 
the foreign salt, which they imported at that time, was deliberately 
mixed with dirt and then palmed off as pure quality in India. That I an 
not drawing upon my imagination will be borne out by the report of th< 
Board of Revenue to the Government of Bengal in 1852. In that repor 
the Board of Eevenue stated as follows: 

“Besides the reaction consequent upon the extensive clearances of 1849 and 1850 th 
Board think that this further diminution of quantity may partly be attributed to th 
increase in the importation of Liverpool pungah , which is of so fine a quality that it i 
usual to mix with it earth and other impurities in order to adapt it to the taste of th 
consumers, who have been habituated for ages to the use of a substance of very differen 
appearance, and are strongly prejudiced against the undisguised foreign article.” 

Now, when my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, asked a question oi 
my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, as to the desirability oi 
holding an inquiry whether the Liverpool salt was in any way interfering 
with the manufacture of indigenous salt, the Finance Member very readily 
consented to undertake the inquiry as suggested. I do not allege that there 
was any sort of private understanding between my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Morgan, and my Honourable friend, the Finance Member; but the ready 
way in wlvch he undertook to make an inquiry into the matter shows that 
the Government have still a soft corner in their hearts for the continuance 
of the' importation of foreign salt in India. I should strongly deprecate 
any attempts being made to put up the theory that the Liverpool salt 
was not interfering with indigenous manufacture, and that it should continue 
to be imported into India, whether into the markets of Bengal or Bihar 
and Orissa or elsewhere. Sir, I take it as uncomplimentary to my country- 
men, whether inhabiting Bengal or Bihar and Orissa, to say that our ta«te« 
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have been so vitiated that we cannot do without foreign salt. In the days 
of the Swadeshi agitation in Bengal, when the whole country was flooded 
with a wave of nationalist sentiment, the people of Bengal tried to put 
a ban on the importation of foreign salt by taking to swadeshi salt, along 
with other indigenous articles. Referring to that, the then acknowledged 
leader of Bengal, Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee, later on Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, speaking from his seat in the old Imperial Legislative Council, 
stated as follows: 

“My memory carries me back to the days of the Swadeshi movement when we 
eschewed foreign salt. We vowed not to take any foreign salt. We made that vow 
in our mosques and in our temples and many of those who took the vow have observed 
it. Therefore, Sir, under a strong swadeshi impulse, which I hope w T ill revive with the 
growth of responsible government we may discard the very clean salt that we are in 
the habit of consuming. Things are changing rapidly in India. Tastes * will also 
change.” 

I, therefore, think that it is a calumny on our friends of Bengal or 
Bihar and Orissa to say that our tastes are so vitiated that we object to 
the displacement of foreign salt by indigenous manufactured salt. In 
this connection I should like to refer to the fact that while the gates of 
India have been flung wide open to the importation of salt from other 
countries, salt manufactured on the continent of India — it may be in 
Indian States — is not allowed to enter all parts of India on the same terms 
as foreign salt. I took this matter up with my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, and the reply which I received — I have not got a copy 
of it here just now — was that it was due to certain treaty engagements with 
States in Kathiawar. I was referring at that time to the salt of Okha and 
other ports of the maritime States in Kathiawar. My submission is that 
India possesses exceptional facilities for the manufacture of Balt in this 
country. It has got a very salubrious climate with plenty of sunshine; and 
it is surrounded on most of its sides by sea and it has also got salt lakes. 
It is, therefore, a country which is peculiarly fitted for the manufacture 
of salt; and Government have been remiss in their duty hitherto in not 
making determined efforts to stimulate the manufacture of salt in this 
country, and continuing to import salt from other countries. Now that 
I observe that at the instance of my Honourable friend, Jbhe Finance 
Member, a lead has been given in this connection, I agree that the addi- 
tional duty which was imposed last year should be continued for the next 
year as is the proposal of the Government at a reduced rate, and that it 
will result in the displacement of foreign salt from the markets of India 
without imposing any undue burden upon the consumers, and I would 
again, in conclusion, repudiate any suggestion that the people of my 
province — Bihar and Orissa — and I take it the people of Bengal also — will 
demur to the consumption of indigenous salt and will continue to import 
salt from other countries. With these few words, as I thought that the 
name of my province Bihar had been constantly mentioned on the floor 
of the House, I welcome this opportunity of stating my views and of 
supporting the Government in their proposals. Sir, I conclude. 

Hr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : Sir, I do not propose to take up much of the time of the House. 
I only want to bring one fact to the notice of the House, and especially 
to the Members from Bengal, that in supporting this motion for passing 
this Bill, they will not bo doing any harm to their own province. Bengal 
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has not got any right to ask that they should get salt much cheaper thai 
other provinces of India which manufacture salt. Bombay manufacture: 
her own salt and uses it. But what are the people of Bombay required to 
pay? At the salt pans the manufacturers charge something betweei 
eight to twelve annas a maund for labour and interest on investment 
That amounts to between Es. 50 and Bs. 75 per hundred maunds, anc 
besides this price the merchants who purchase from the salt pans have t< 
pay cartage and other incidental expenses. So, the salt that comes from th< 
salt pans of the Bombay Presidency costs something like Rs. 60 to Rs. 8( 
in Bombay besides the salt-tax: while Bengal is getting her salt, evei 
with this additional duty, at the rate of Rs. 55 to Rs. 60, and Bengal if 
getting her salt much cheaper than either Bombay or Madras does, and 
therefore, I think the Bengal people have not got any just grievance. The 
duty is imposed in the interests of the whole country and in order t< 
preserve and advance the salt industry of the country, and in order tc 
support the principle that a nation like India ought to be self-supporting in 
the manufacture of this necessary article. Therefore, any real sacrifice 
which Bengal has to make is asked in the interests of the country and, 
at the same time, we ought not to lose sight of the fact that even with 
this sacrifice Bengal is getting her salt much cheaper than the sistei 
provinces which are manufacturing their own salt. I, therefore, support 
this motion. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Sind : Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I rise to 
support this motion. I quite agree with what my friend, Mr. Jadhav, has 
said that even in the Bombay City, though she produces enormous quanti- 
ties of salt, it cannot be had cheaper than it can be got in Bengal. Speak- 
ing about Karachi, Sir, there are salt pans only at a distance of about six oi 
seven miles, and even there we cannot get salt for anything less than 
Rs. 37 to Rs. 40 per 100 maunds. 

Sir, I may tell this House that I am one of the members of the Salt 
Committee, and since last year I find that the Bengal and Bihar Govern- 
ments are trying to abolish the salt duty, because the people are com- 
plaining that they are getting salt dearer on account of the import duty 
on foreign salt. But if you will go through the rate of salt prevailing in 
Calcutta, during the last 25 or 30 years, you will find that they are not 
able to get salt anything under Rs. 90 to Rs. 100 per 100 maunds. At 
present, on account of the depression all over the world and also on account 
of the reduction of prices of many other commodities, the price of salt 
is also reduced. I know there is a complaint from Bengal that they are 
paying abput> Rs. 38 lakhs or so on account of this new import duty on 
foreign salt, but when this duty was fixed, we also fixed the rate of Rs. 66 
per 100 maunds, but, on account of competition even among Indian manu- 
facturers of salt, the price has been brought down to Rs. 56, and today 
we are fixing the prices after the complaints from Bengal and Bihar, at 
Rs. 54-12-0, whereas we have also reduced the import duty from Re. 0-4-6 
to Re. 0-2-6. Considering all these things, I think Bengal might get this 
year not more than Rs. 50 per 100 maunds of salt delivered at the 
Calcutta harbour. Therefore, we are giving only a little help to Indian 
and Aden industry. If Honourable Members will go through the import 
Of salt from different places, they will see that within the last two years 
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Karachi alone has improved her salt industry and there has been an increase 
in the production of salt from 11,000 tons to 34,000 tons last year, and 
this year we expect to ship about 60,000 tons. In the same way, Kathiawar 
and other ports have also increased their output of salt. If Bengal refuses 
to support the Indian industry and if this sort of provincial jealousy is 
jpaported into this economic question, I do not know where we shall all 
be. Today if you will go through the export figures of rice, so far as 
Bengal is concerned, you will find that Aden and the Bed Sea coast ports 
alone are purchasing from Bengal rice, jute and tea in large quantities. 
These ports are purchasing not merely Bengal products, but also the 
products of Bihar, and if Bengal refuses to support this industry, I do 
not know what the economic condition of these Aden and Red Sea ports 
will be, or how they can consume more rice, tea and jute from Bengal. 
We are merely trying to give a little assistance to this indigenous industry 
which has just been started in different ports. Therefore, I appeal to my 
Bengal friends that they should not oppose this measure. This is only 
an experimental thing to last for one year, and if we find that, as a 
result of this measure, Bengal is suffering, we can reconsider the matter 
next year. With these words, I support the motion before the House. 

Mr. O. O. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I did not 
wish to say anything, but the remarks which have fallen from my friend, 
Seth Abdoola Haroon, make it necessary that I should offer a few observa- 
tions. It h all very well to say that Bengal is very selfish, that Bengal 
does not wish that other provinces should thrive, that Bengal does not 
wish that the Aden industry should thrive, but what has b’een the attitude 
of my friends from Karachi and other places? 

The House will remember that last year as a result of the report of 
the Assembly Committee it was decided to hold a Conference of salt manu- 
facturers in Simla for the purpose of considering whether a system of 
allotment by quotas could not be arranged. When that was done, what 
was the attitude taken up by our Bombay and Karachi friends? They 
said: “Look here, cut down the Aden supply as much as possible, give it 
all to us in Karachi”. That was the attitude they took up. The position 
is this. As a matter of fact, Aden had been supplying salt to Bengal for 
a long time, and the one reason why Bengal has to depend upon Aden for 
her salt is this, that rightly or wrongly, the salt of the quality which the 
people of Bengal are in the habit of consuming can be had in Aden. If 
Bengal could take the salt produced in other parts of India, the situation 
would have been much easier, but we are not concerned with the question 
as to whether or not Bengal could be made to change her taste, as my 
friend, Mr. B. Das. would want it, — that is a different question altogether. 
For present purposes, we have got to accept this that Bengal has been 
accustomed to a certain quality of salt, and the question is whether it is 
possible to get that quality from India. The continent of India could not 
supply that quality, and, therefore, we had to turn to Aden. But Bengal's 
objection has been against the high prices which she has to pay for such 
salt, whether it comes from Aden or from any other source. The point 
which I wish to make is this. Bengal cries out, because she is hard hit, 
and when she cries, my friends on the other side turn round and say: 
“Oh, what a sorry spectacle that Bengal should thus be pitting herself 
against the rest of India, when it is a question of fostering the home 
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industry 1” When, on the other hand, our Karachi friends are faced with 
competition, what is the attitude they take up? “Give us all, the* whole 
of it we will supply. Cut down the other sources”; and these merchants 
went even so far as to say that Government should abandon the policy of 
developing Khewra. You remember, Sir, the main purpose of the policy 
which this House had accepted was that the northern Indian sources of 
supply should be developed, and ultimately we should have to turn to 
Khewra for the bulk of our supply in Bengal. So unselfish, so philan- 
thropic, and so disinterested were my friends of Karachi that they solemnly 
suggested that Government should give up that policy altogether! Khewra 
must go, Aden must go, and only Karachi should remain— that is their 
attitude, Sir. Well, Bengal is not the only selfish province, but wherever 
self-interest is touched, there is this cry of “save us”. And the cry of 
helping the home industry comes with ill grace from those who were not 
scrupulous enough to forgo unholy gains. 

I do not speak of Karachi now, I turn to Aden. What did the merchants 
of Aden do? In 1981, the freights were actually lowered by Rs. 9 or 
Rs. 10 per 100 maunds. Still did Aden give to Bengal the benefit of 
that reduction? No, nothing of the kind. As a matter of fact, that had 
•been overlooked at the time the Assembly Committee submitted its 
report. They took the figure on the basis of which the Tariff Board had 
worked it out. But the Aden merchants knew very well at that time 
that strictly speaking the prices should have been reduced by at least 
Rs. 9 or Rs. 10 per 100 maunds. They did not do it, they enjoyed the bene- 
fit of. the reduced freights all the time. It was only when two new ports on 
the Red Sea started sending out supplies that the prices fell, — not as a 
result of internal competition as my Honourable friend, Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon, has suggested, but only because these two new ports which were 
not as rapacious as the older merchants of Aden,— it was only when they 
came in that my friends became somewhat generous and brought down 
the prices. Sir, every one is acting from self-interest, but it is only when 
Bengal cries out, because she is so hard hit, that my friends take up that 
high and lofty attitude ! That is the position. 

Pandit Ram Krishna Jha (Darbhanga cum Saran : Non-Muhammadan) : 
I beg to support this motion. So far as my province goes, no Bihari will 
be found willing to give preference to Liverpool salt. We are all for 
indigenous salt, and I hope that every Indian and every official will be true 
to his salt. My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has already 
given all the reasons which I wanted to advance in support of this motion, 
and so I have nothing more to say. I support the motion. 


Mr. S, O. Mitra (Chittagong and *Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : I should like just to say a few words because the question 
of Bengal has arisen again. My Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, has said, 
and I think he is correct, that the consumers in Bengal are not paying 
any higher prices for salt than the consumers in other parts of India. 1 
have made enquiries from several of my friends in this House, and it will 
not be correct to say that Bengal consumers are really paying a higher 
price than what prevails in other parts of the country. 
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As regards the contention of mv Honourable friend, Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon, I do not see anything wrong, if Bengal cannot produce her own 
salt, Karachi should not supply the whole of the salt that is necessary for 
Bengal. 1 certainly desire, and in that effort I hope in\ Honourable 
friend, Mr. Biswas, will help me, — I certainly desire that- there should 
be an attempt made in Bengal to produce the salt that she requires. But 
if we fail in that effort, then it is in the interests of the consumers them- 
selves that we should not say anything against Karachi trying to supply 
the Bengal market. 

In the Salt Committee when the question of Liverpool salt was raised, 
the Honourable the Finance Member took up the right attitude, because 
except Mr. Morgan it was nobody else’s case that we should bring cheap 
imported salt even if it is from Liverpool. But I was a little surprised 
that the Honourable the Finance Member so easily acceded to the request 
for an enquiry. I hope that before he yields in any way to the imported 
Liverpool salt being free, he will allow this House an opportunity of putting 
thein point of view. If that is conceded, I do not think we should grudge 
any part of India supplying our needs in Bengal unless we can produce 
ourselves the quantity that is necessary for us. On these grounds, I 
support the motion. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : I do not wish to join in the internecine war on the parochial 
question of salt, but what I wish to say here today is that the Italian and 
other foreign Governments are helping their salt manufacturers financially. 
It is a matter of pity that our manufacturers in this country are not so 
backed by our own Government. In this third Report of the Salt Com- 
mittee which was a Committee of this very House, they say that the 
provincial representatives considered that: 

"as a result of the consideration of Mr. Pitt’s report, the development of local 
production of salt in their own provinces on an economic basis and on any substantial 
scale cannot be regarded as a reasonable probability.” 

But the Assembly Committee differ from that opinion. Yet I submit 
that this Report deserves very great consideration. The Committee do 
not also agree with the view that the development of tlio Northern India 
inland sources supply on an economic and competitive basis is possible. 
But, my submission is that if the Government of India give some help 
towards the development of the salt industry in this country, then every 
thing will become possible. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I should 
have had nothing to say on this third reading debate, because the general 
opinion expressed has been in favour of the motion. I only want to say 
one word on the question of the enquiry to which reference has been made. 

I am sure, the House will accept it from me that nothing has passed 
between me and Mr. Morgan except what took place in the Committee 
and on the floor of this House. I have had no private conversation with’ 
him about it at all. The question of enquiry arose, because the other day 
in the course of the debate I gave, as one of my reasons, why the Govern- 
ment would have to oppose Mr. Morgan’s amendment, the fact that there 
had been no enquiry into the position and that obviously a proposal which, 
raised very important issues could not be accepted without the fullest 
possible enquiry. When my Honourable friend then said “Will the 
Government inquire into the matter”, I naturally agreed that there was no 
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objection to an inquiry being made. I should have taken the same atti- 
tude to that suggestion if it had come from any quarter of the House. I 
want to make it quite clear in this mater what my own view would be. 
The only consideration which could influence us in considering the sugges- 
tions made would be the consideration of the interests of the consumer. 
Whatever one s private feelings may be in the way of sympathy for British 
interests, so far as our official action is concerned in this particular case, 
we could only look at the matter from the point of view of the interests 
of the consumer. I conceive that it is possible that it might be 
established that in the interests of the consumer who requires a special 
quality of salt there was no object in imposing a duty on that particular 
salt. I only say that it is possible , and it is in view of that possibility 
that I agreed that we should departmentally inquire into the position. 
There is no suggestion of any elaborate inquiry. The Central Board of 
Revenue will try and collect evidence on the matter, and record that in 
their report. This report will come before the Assembly Committee on 
salt, and no action will be taken except after full consideration in that 
Committee. Nor would any action be taken except after full discussion 
in this House, and I feel sure that my Honourable friends opposite will 
appreciate the point that I have already made several times, that in this 
question of dealing with salt policy we have throughout merely tried to 
follow what we understand to be the wishes of the majority of the re- 
presentatives of the public in this House. That, Sir, will continue to bo 
our policy in this particular matter. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukkam Chetty): 
The question is: 

“That the Bill further to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) 
Act, 1931, be passed.* * 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL — contd 

^ President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The House will now resume consideration of the Indian Finance Bill, 
clause by clause. 

The question is that clause 5 stand part of the Bill. Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

i 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham* 
mad an Rural) : Sir, I move : 

“That clause 5 of the Bill be omitted.” 

Clause 5 of the Bill runs thus: 

With effect on and after the 1st day of July, 1933, and for three years thereafter, 
tne Indian Stamp Act, 1899, shall be deemed to be amended in the manner specified in 
the Second Schedule.” 

With your permission, I like to move item No. 87, because it deals 
with Schedule II which is an integral part of this motion. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty):. 
If clause 5 is omitted, then automatically Schedule II will go. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In that case, I move amendment No. 33 only. Clause 
5 of the Bill deals with the stamp duty on cheques. There was such a duty 
on all cheques, but after mature consideration Government agreed that 
this duty should be abolished and even in the present case it is proposed 
only as a temporary measure. That shows that even now Government 
are not sure about the justice of putting any duty on cheques. In this 
connection I like to read from 1 the recommendations of the Indian Central 
Banking Inquiry Committee where they have dealt with this matter, after 
considering all the relevant evidences. It appears on page 446, para- 
graph 663. They )say: 

"The increasing nse of negotiable instruments of credit is a certain indication of 
the growth of the hanking habit. The most- important of Buch instruments is the cheque. 
Evidence is forthcoming from all directions of a substantial increase in the number of 
cheques which daily pass through the Clearing Houses. The recent abolition of the 
stamp duty on cheques appears to have contributed materially to a more extensive nse 
of the cheque not only in the Presidency towns and other big commercial centres hut 
also in the mofussil. The co-operative hanks also recorded a rise in the number of 
new accounts opened and the cheques issued by them. There is, however, still a large 
portion of the population to whom the cheque system is a mystery. It has yet to 
understand and appreciate the facility and the security a cheque currency affords both 
to the drawer and the payee.” I 

In the next paragraph, they go on to say : 

“One of the most serious obstacles that impede the growth of the cheque habit In 
this country is the illiteracy of the people. The cheque system presupposes a certain 
degree of literacy which is lacking in this country. Even amongst- the literate classes 
only a few can correctly draw up a cheque in the English language in which the cheque- 
books of most of the banks are printed. A single erasure or a mistake vitiates the 
instrument. There is, therefore, a general demand for the use of the vernacular in 
this and other departments of banking and we have referred to it in the chapter on 
Commercial Banking.” 

The last quotation will go to show that if there is a stamp to be affixed 
on each cheque in the case of these illiterate people, it will be a matter 
of further hardship. It is admitted that we are not accustomed to com- 
mercial habits and that our agricultural population is gradually acquiring 
these habits and so there should not be anything to impede it. It has 
been very truly said by the Honourable the Finance Member that precious 
metals like gold and silver are not eatables. Though it is a truism, it 
required more than a century for people in the West to understand this 
simple thing. Though the main purpose of precious metals like gold 
and silver is merely to servo as a medium of exchange and that people really 
understanding the credit system should use anything else and even mere 
paper, to serve as medium for barter or exchange, yet, not to speak of 
India, in the western countries as well, there is a hunger for these precious 
metals. We all wish that the time will come when people will be actuated 
by purely scientific ideas and that the purpose served by the precious 
metals may be served by paper. But' that is a far off day, and anything 
that could be done here to accustom our people to acquire banking habit 
should be encouraged and the system of issuing cheques on Banks which 
is now getting more into vogue, should not be any way discouraged by 
asking people to affix a stamp of one anna on cheques; and further, the 
income expected from this is only rupees seven lakhs and if it is to be divid- 
ed between a dozen provinces, it will be a few thousand rupees only for each' 
province. So, from the financial point of view also, I think, there cannot 
be any objection from the Treasury Benches to the omission of this clause. 
Sir, with these words, I move my motion. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Motion moved : 

“That clause 5 of the Bill be omitted.” 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras : European) : Sir, it is a happy circumstance 
that finds me in agreement with my Honourable fnend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, — 
and I hope that it may indeed be one of many occasions in the future when 
he and I will see eye to eye. (Hear, hear.) I desire, Sir, to support 
this motion for the deletion of clause 5. I would remind the {House of what 
the Honourable the Finance Member said when he announced this parti- 
cular proposal in the course of his Budget Speech. He referred to the re- 
commendation of the Currency Commission of 1926, he referred to the Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee to which also my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mitra, referred this morning, and he went on to say: , 

“We, therefore, felt that we had no strong grounds on which to resist the demand 
which has been presssed upon us by various Provincial Governments that the stamp 
duty should be reimposed in order to help their revenues, and we have accordingly 
though somewhat reluctantly agreed to propose the re-imposition of the duty for a 
limited period of three years.” 

Now it is quite obvious to anyone reading that speech that, first of all, 
the Finance Member was subjected to pressure from various Provincial 
Governments; secondly, that he only yielded to that pressure most reluct- 
antly ; and, thirdly, that the measure of his reluctance is shown, first of all, 
by the smallness of the duty and, secondly, by the fact that it is limited 
to a period of three years. Now, I would like to make it clear that my 
objection to this proposal is to its principle. It may be urged by Honour- 
able Members that as the amount is very small, yielding in a full year 
•only Bs. seven lakhs spread over the whole of British India, it cannot bear 
heavily upon people in a particular province. Sir, to my mind that argu- 
ment is quite beside the point. The whole principle is involved as to whether 
taxation should be levied on a particular form of transaction such as is re- 
presented by the cheque, and here I would place two points before the 
House. 

My first point is that this will be definitely, at the present time parti- 
cularly, a bar to the spread of the cheque habit. It cannot be beyond the 
knowledge of the Honourable the Finance Member that at the present time, 
owing to economic circumstances in the country, Banks which have in the 
past given their services very liberally, have had to curtail the amount of 
services which they have given to their constituents. He cannot be un- 
aware, for example, that in some parts of the country Banks have been 
obliged to charge discounts on cheques of small amounts. Naturally, one 
can understand their point of view. They have had to curtail their ex- 
penses, and therefore, they have been anxious not to encourage an enormous 
number of small cheques coming into their offices. It is for that very reason 
that at this time I object to a further imposition of a burden upon a habit 
which should be encouraged rather than discouraged at the present time. 

My second objection to this is that it involves an additional burden on 
business and trade, at a time when business and trade cannot bear even 
the smallest extra burden. I do not refer to the burden in its present inci- 
dence ; I refer to the burden on principle. Once the provinces have begun 
to feel even a small benefit from this small levy on the cheque, the Honour- 
able the Finance Member will be subjected to the same kind of pressure to 
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which he has now reluctantly yielded for an increase in the amount, and, 
therefore, I cannot allow this proposal to go by without objecting to it on. 
principle. Now, I know that it may be urged that some provinces desire 
extra money, because they are in deficit, and we may be appealed to on the 
Biblical principle that we should bear one another’s burdens. That may be 
all right in Biblical times and under Biblical conditions; but, at the 
present time, the provinces are bearing unequal burdens in the matter of 
local taxation. 

Now, I represent my own community in the Madras Presidency. I do 
not think the Honourable the Finance Member can be fully aware of the 
tremendous increase in local taxation which has taken place in my Presi- 
dency during the last five or six or seven years, particularly in the taxation 
under municipalities and district boards. This taxation iB based upon 
transactions. In district boards and district municipalities there is now a 
tax and a fairly heavy tax on companies either in respect of profits accord- 
ing to the Income-tax Acts, or in respect of business turn-over. 
In the Madras City, there is also a tax upon the paid-up capital of com- 
panies, so that a company operating through a small branch in the Maidas 
City, whose headquarters are in Bombay, where it may have a capital of 85 
lakhs, pays in the Madras City on the total amount of its capital which is 
held in Bombay for the whole of India. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
one representing business or trading (or at least a portion of it) in a pro- 
vince like Madras should feel that this proposal cannot be agreed to at the 
present time. The whole purport of the Honourable Member s Budget 
Speech (as he says in the last paragraph of that speech,) is that it is a great 
disappointment for him that he has not been able on the occasion of the 
last Budget of his five-year term to take for the first time the pleasant path 
of relaxing burdens of taxation, and that he felt it necessary to take the 
harder path of budgetary solvency and of retaining such taxes as were neces- 
sary to bring that about during the current year. But, Sir, reluctantly I 
am sure, under the most severe pressure from some provinces — who are hot. 
named in his speech, but whose identity one can guess, he has not merely 
stood by his previous plan, but he has subjected this kind of transaction to 
additional taxation. It does not affect his own Budget, and, therefore, I 
would appeal to him to leave this for the time being. We on this side of 
the House believe he is absolutely right when he says that the great need for 
the finances in India today is to maintain a balanced Budget; and if we 
were pressing anything which seriously threw that out, we should be going 
against our own principles. But what we say is that this does not affect 
central revenues at all; it affects only provincial revenues and to a very small 
extent. But it is the principle to which I object and I hope the' House 
will reject this proposal by a large majority so that the responsi- 
00N * bility of agreeing to this reluctantly may be taken off the shoulders 
of the Finance Member and he may reply to those Provinces which subjected 
him to pressure to this effect: “I did my best, but this irresponsible Assem- 
bly prevented me from carrying out your wishes and I am sorry I have not 
been successful/ ' Sir, I support the amendment. 

Sir Oowasjji Jahangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Will 
the Honourable the Finance Member give his views and then again reply to 
the debate. It will curtail the issue. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I have also (given notice of a similar amendment and I have 
great pleasure to associate myself with what has fallen from my. Honour- 
able friends Mr. Mitra and Mr. James. 
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Sir, the efiect of this new imposition of stamp duty on cheques will 
not be felt in the banks working in big towns like Delhi and the Provin- 
cial Capitals like Bombay, Madras and other places, but it is in the 
small towns that its effect will be felt. In a comparatively small bank 
in my place the number of current accounts that were kept before the 
stamp duty was abolished was 46 while it has now gone up to 262. 
This clearly shows that the abolition of the stamp duty has justified itself 
«Ud fostered the habit of keeping accounts in banks. I am sure, if this 
imposition is made, there will be less inclination among middle class 
people to send the money to the banks. Many banks do not give interest 
for current accounts, and if the cost of stamps is debited from the deposit 
money, it will be a deterrent indeed. Some of us are accustomed to issue 
cheques for small amounts like Rs. five, and when one has to pay one 
anna more in addition to the money one has to give, the inclination is to 
keep the money at home and not to send it to the bank. In this con- 
nection, I have received representations from Malabar, Madras and even 
from Bombay urging on me that this stamp duty should be opposed. I 
will not take up the time of the House by reading them all, but, with 
your permission, read only one telegram which I have received from our 
colleague and friend, Mr. Jamal Mohamed, who is unavoidably detained 
at Madras. He says : 

"Southern India Chamber protest against restoration stamp duty on cheques. It is 
cpntrary to report of Central Banking Committee and will positively discourage 
banking habit." 

I need add nothing more. I heartily support the motion before the 
House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable' Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Does the Honourable the Finance Member wish to say anything at this 

stage? 

Ilte Honourable Sir Gsorge Schuster (Finance Member): I think the 
debate had better take its normal course. 

'Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Com- 
merce) : 6ir, it is rather difficult to be enthusiastic or eloquent over the 
subject of cheques particularly in a thin House. 

.'Mr. ttaya Prasad Singh : It is only on cotton that you can speak. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: That is & very fascinating subject and you have not 
yet heard me fully. I was going on to say, Sir, that I would speak 
very briefly on the amendment more so as I feel that my Honourable 
friend may not offer any strenuous opposition to it. In a moment of 
weakness he has succumbed to the importunities of Provincial Govern- 
ments. He knows very well that this money is not going into the coffers 
•of the Government of India. He will have to pay it out to the Provincial 
Governments, and, therefore, he will be disposed to be more sympathetic 
towards this amendment than he would ordinarily be. I would only hope 
that this weakness that he has shown in dealing with Provincial Govern- 
ments he would sometimes show to us also when we are suggesting some- 
thing which is equally reasonable as what the Provincial Governments from 
~their point of view have suggested. 
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The case for the abolition of the stamp duty has been put before the 
House in three speeches already and reference has been made to what 
the Banking Inquiry Committee has said on the subject. I would like 
to go back a little further than that and read to you what the Hilton- 
Young Commission on Indian Currency and Finance’ has stated in this 
connection which, I think, is of greater importance, because it deals with 
the whole issue, not from the narrow point of view as to whether more 
cheques will be issued or less, but what the abolition of the stamp duty 
would really achieve in the matter of changing the economic habits of 
the people. This is what the Hilton- Young Commission have stated: 

“Of the other measures which are understood to be under consideration, one which 
.appears to us likely to be particularly fruitful is the abolition of the present stamp 
duty on cheques. This charge is undoubtedly an obstacle in the way of the develop- 
ment of banking in the country. It probably tends to restrain many people from opening 
current accounts and so making payment by cheque instead of cash. A similar duty 
was at one time in force in the United States of America. It was found to be an 
unsatisfactory restraint upon the use of cheques and upon economy in the use of 
currency, and was abandoned. The abolition of the duty in India would ‘hold out 
sbme prospect of a ready and wide adoption in the bazaars of cheques as a means of 
payment. This would be an appreciable step forward in the development of banking, 
and) might well prove an important factor in bringing about a profound and still more 
widespread change in the economic habits of the masses.” 

Thus it is not a question of a few lakhs of rupees, neither is it a 
question of a few more cheques or a few less cheques, but it is a question of 
trying to bring about a profound and widespread change in the economic 
habits of the masses. From that point of view, the proposal of the Finance 
Member is a positively retrograde one, particularly in view of the fact that 
the Banking Inquiry Committee has made many other recommendations 
which have not been adopted. Instead of following them up, here is 
the Finance Member actually proposing to igo back upon a view point on 
which they laid a very (great stress. The Banking Inquiry Committee 
said that the stamp duty on bills of exchange usuance bills, and the like 
Should be done away with. In this connection, I would like to ask my 
Honourable friend what the use of these Committees and Commissions 
is. We seem to live in an age when Committees and Commissions are 
poured down upon us in a steady stream. When these Committees are 
set up, there is a mild scramble for seats on them, and they Career about 
the country at a great expense to the taxpayer. Then they submit long 
reports which are accompanied by dissenting notes equally long and the 
Government of India print these reports and everything is finally pigeon- 
holed. Sometimes I wonder whether the Government Members them- 
selves read these reports. I do not mean the whole of the Cabinet, 
because that is entirely out of the question. I mean the Member in 
charge of the Department concerned with the subject on which the report 
has been issued. I would very* much like to put an examination paper 
to my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, as regards the report of 
the Banking Inquiry Committee. The only trouble is that I have not 
read! the whole of the report myself. (Laughter.) But of this, I am sure, 
that, if my Honourable friend was set a test paper on the report of the 
Banking Inquiry Committee, he would egregious! y fail. I think the 
amendment really requires no strong advocacy. It is one which the 
Finance Member must report as very reasonable, and I hope he will not 
offer any 1 opposition to it. 

DiwanBa^flr A. Ramtewaml Mudaliar (Madras City: Hon-MuHam- 
tnadan Urban) i Mr. ^t^ident, if there is one proposal of tfe Govern^ 
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with reference to the Finance Bill which has received the universal coo 
demnation of the country, it is the proposal to revive the duty on cheques 
Indian and European concerns, Indian commercial bodies and Europea] 
commercial bodies, banks run by Indians and banks run by European 
have deluged the Members of the Legislative Assembly during the pas 
few weeks with telegrams asking them not to support the special dut; 
proposed. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, referred to the Banking Inquir; 
Committee and I think the House will agree that he has not carefully 
studied that report. So far, at any rate, Be has been perfectly franlc 
The Banking Inquiry Committee laid a great deal of stress on tne issu< 
that there may be no duty on cheques. They pointed out that insteac 
of levying a duty on cheques, the cheque habit should be extended as fai 
as possible, that Government should receive the land cess and jothei 
taxes that are paid by the people in the form of cheques and should noi 
insist on money being conveyed to their treasuries either locally or fronc 
the headquarters and that by these means will the people be encouraged 
in using banks. 

Now, Sir, the Finance Member at some stage or other, when that stage 
will come we do not know, proposes to introduce a Bill with reference to 
the Reserve Bank. If I understand the purpose of the Reserve 
bank properly, it is primarily intended to see that the trade 
external of this country is regulated by those policies which you know 
much better than I do, Mr. President, the policy of discounting in the 
first place and the policy of regulating the amount of trade external which 
goes out and comes into this country. One of the greatest helps to the 
Reserve Bank to function successfully is to see that , the banking system 
of this country is linked up properly, that outside the banking system of 
the country there is as little volume as possible ; and one of the greatest 
difficulties that will face any Reserve Bank is, because there is credit 
outside the banking system. If that credit is not to exist, it can only be 
by the promotion of the banking habit amongst the people and one of the 
things that affects materially the promotion of that habit is the practice 
of having current accounts in banks. A man, who has a current account, 
naturally tries to have his securities also in the bank, to invest in securities, 
so that he may have overdrafts and all that sort of investment which 
goes to help the Reserve Bank. Now, it seems to me that the levy of 
this duty will not promote that object we have in view. Sir, there is a 
fundamental objection which I see with reference to this duty, not that 
the duty has been imposed, but that the proceeds have to be distributed 
to the provinces. If this duty were imposed for the sake of the Central 
Government themselves and it was only for a short period, perhaps the 
objection would not be so serious as it is today. Now, what does it come 
to? It means that the duty has been imposed for the benefit of the 
various provinces under pressure from those provinces, so that when the 
Central Government want to remove this duty, the Central Government 
will not be in a position to do so. The pressure will still continue; the 
pressure will grow. As my friend, Mr. James, pointed out; the' duty may 
have to be enhanced even and when the Government want to remove 
the duty, there will be protests from the various Provincial Governments 
that it ought not to be done. Therefore, the. way. in which the Finance 
Member proposes to deal with the proceeds is even more objectionable' 
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from my point of view than the levy of the duty itself. Secondly, Sir, 
the reason that the Finance Member has given" is that the Provincial 
Governments will feel that they get. some relief for their overburdened 
provinces. It seems to me the proceeds are so small that this cannot 
be seriously considered. There is a story told by Addison in one of his 
essays in the * ‘Spectator’ ' that, at a time when there were many earth- 
quakes in Ireland, he went about the streets of Ireland and found a 
pedlar selling pills, and Addison asked him what the pills were. And the 
pedlar said: “They are to prevent earthquakes”. It seems to me that the 
financial pedlars from these provinces, which will not be named, want 
these pills to save themselves from financial earthquakes. The remedy 
is just as sure to be sound as in the case of the Irish pedlar. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the Finance Member does not have any case at all 
for the imposition of the duty. Its imposition is bad, its distribution is 
worse. On both these grounds, I strongly oppose this particular duty. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Sir, I support this motion of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, on other grounds than those advocated by my Honour- 
able friends. One of the grounds put forward is that since this money 
ig intended to go to the provinces, the Finance Member need not put up 
a real fight, that the opposition should be less than it otherwise would 
be. I refuse to accept that argument. I take the Honourable the Finance 
Member, sitting as he does in the Central Legislature, to be as great a 
watchdog of the Provincial Budgets and the provincial purse as he is of 
the Central purse. After all. Mr. President, the Provincial Budgets are 
connected with the Central Budget. When there are deficits in the Pro- 
vincial Budgets, the provinces do look to the Centre for assistance, and, 
therefore, to appeal to the Finance Member to be lenient with regard to 
the opposition case, simply because the money is not going to the Central 
Government but to the Provinces, is not only placing the Finance Member 
in an awkward position, but is taking up a line which some day the 
opposition may have to regret. Sir, I desire that the Finance Member 
should look at our point of view on its merits, and we do not bring it 
forward simply because the money is going to the Provinces. There may 
be occasions on which we may urge the Finance Member to turn his eyes 
towards the Provinces more seriouslv than he is doing at present. There 
are many Provinces which are in deficit; but I do agree that the amount 
is so small that it is an insult to offer it to some of the Province which 
are in need of much greater assistance. Therefore, the other arguments 
raised by my Honourable friends completely outweigh the argument that 
the provinces require assistance at this time. And looking at it from that 
point of view I do suggest that the Finance Member should accept the 
motion and close the debate 

| 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, the 
only object with which I rise is to invite the Finance Member to explain a 
few statements that he made in his speech six years ago while supporting 
the abolition of the duty on cheques. 

An Honourable Member: That was his predecessor. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Yes, it was his predecessor. The Honjurable Mem- 
ber if he turns to that speech, will find that it was first of all pointed 
out that' the lose Involved was bo small that the Provinces could easily ho 
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expected to bear it. In the second place, it was further pointed out tt 
as the Provinces concerned were being given relief by way of a substant 
reduction of the provincial contributions, this particular loss should 
cheerfully borne by them; that is to say, one of the conditions on whi 
the provincial contributions wore reduced in that year was the acceptan 
by the Provinces concerned of the loss involved in the surrender of t 
stamp duty on cheques. Then, the further point that was made by t 
Honourable Member s predecessor was that this loss would in any eve 
be a temporary one, because he hoped to be able to bring forward propost 
for a division of the head stamps into Central and Provincial, coupled wi 
a revision of the Devolution Buies which would fully make good to t 
Provinces what they would give up under the head Stamps. I shou 
like to know from the Honourable Member whether any attempt w 
made for the purpose of amending the Devolution Rules and giving reli 
to the Provinces in another direction. Then, Sir, in the present Budg 
Speech, the Honourable Member has said that he hag to make th 
proposal for the reimposition of the duty as a result of the pressure thi 
has been brought to bear on him by the different Provinces. But I fir 
that, while seeking to give relief to the Provinces, he is incidentally goir 
to confer some amount of benefit upon himself, because, if the Honou 
able Member were again to turn to the speech of his predecessor six yea: 
ago, lie will find that in that very speech he admitted that the cost < 
abolishing the duty on other bills of exchange payable on demand will fa 
to Central revenues. And if the Honourable Members will turn to tlr 
Statement of Objects and Reasons of the present Bill they will find th 
■effect of the proposed amendment set out there, as comprising not merel 
Stamp duty on cheques, but also the re-imposition of the duty on bills < 
exchange which are payable on demand. If, therefore, Sir Basil Blackel 
was right in what he said about bills of exchange, it cannot be said th« 
this amendment is being sought in the sole interest of the Province* 
And, then, again, I should like iriv Honourable friend to explain what h 
means when he says that the proceeds of this tax will be distribute 
among the Provinces. Does be intend that the proceeds not merely c 
the tax on cheques, which certainly do belong as a matter of right to th 
Provinces, but the proceeds from the duty on other bills of exchang 
payable on demand which, according to Sir Basil Blackett, belong to th 
Central Government, also arc to be distributed among the Provinces 
These are the various points on which I seek some enlightenment. 

Sir Hari Singh Gfrour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muhan; 
madan) : Sir, in rising to support this motion, I shall assume that tk< 
Honourable the Finance Member is being pressed to put forward thi 
proposal at the instance and for the benefit of the Provinces, and I shal 
further assume that if left to himself the Honourable the Finance Membe 
would have adhered to the proposal made and accepted by this House o* 
far back as 3927. 

Honourable Members here have pointed out that the proceeds from th< 
cheque would amount to a small figure of seven lakhs of rupees anc 
distributed as it would be in the eleven odd Provinces, the distribution thai 
will go to the share of each Province would be a dust in the balance. Now 
Compared to the advantage, the insignificant advantage, that the Provinces 
would’ gefl from the levy of this tax, we hive to place on the other pan oi 
•the scale the inconvenience that 1 would be" caused td the public if' this to: 
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is re-imposed. Sir, when the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett moved for the 
remission of this duty on cheques, he was inspired b,y the hope that the 
banking habits in this country would be greatly facilitated by the free use 
of cheques, subject to no taxation, and my friend, the Honourable Mr. 
Thampan, has pointed out that the bencficient effect of the remission of 
this duty on cheque has been felt not only in the towns but in the remote 
hamlets and that small banks have grown up and small depositors from 
the countryside have commenced to make free use of cheques. 

Now, Sir, it is a well known fact and this fact is recorded in the pages 
of books on economy that the world is looking forward to the day when 
almost all the transactions between nations and men would be through the 
medium of cheques, and, so far as the Government of India are concerned, 
they could not be oblivious of the fact that the more the cheques, the less 
the currency in use, the, more cheques, the less bank notes, and the moire 
cheques, the less deterioration of their currency. Therefore, the Central 
Government are directly interested in fostering the hanking transactions 
through the medium of cheques. Furthermore, the more the cheques, the 
less is the work for the taxing officers, because if a man brings in to a bank 
a bag of Iis. 2,000 or Its. 3,000, the amount of counting, that lias to be 
done, is a waste of so much public time; whereas, if a cheque is given 
payable to the Imperial Bank, the creditor is satisfied, the debtor is 
satisfied and the man who sits at the counter is able to utilise his time for 
other public work. That, I submit, is a gain to the public, a. gain to the 
Government and a gain to the Treasury. I, therefore, submit that it is 
these cumulative reasons which inspired the Government of India to remit 
the duty on cheques. Consequently, no pressure from the Provinces alone 
should have sufficed to induce the Honourable the Finance Member to 
sponsor his proposal; his reluctance should have been far greater than 
what he has displayed in the speech to which we have listened and I, 
therefore, submit that the remission of duty on cheques, made as far back 
as 1927, and the beneficient effect of it. as is being felt throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, should continue. Honourable Members will 
remertiber that the two Expert Committees dealing with this question have 
blessed the proposal of the free use of cheques and l submit that time and 
experience have fully vindicated the anticipations that they gave expres- 
sion to. I, therefore, submit that the Honourable the Finance Member 
should accept the motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

Mr. N&bakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan 
Brban): Sir, in rising to support the amendment for the entire deletion of 
clause 5 of the Bill, I am actuated by quite a logical and reasonable 
attitude in the matter. I am not concrened whether the proposal is to 
benefit the provincial revenues or the Central. 

The stamp duty on cheques was abolished, as we all know, in 1927, on 
the recommendation of such a body as the Currency Commission of 1926, 
presided over by that eminent financier, Sir Hilton Young w r ith the aboli- 
tion of the duty, it was expected that there w r ould be extensive use of 
cheques, leading to the growth of the banking habit on the part of the 
people. But I cannot subscribe to the view that has been adopted in the 
matter that the results have belied expectations, and that wider use of 
cheques did not atcually take place. My experience is quite otherwise. 
The use of cheques did increase by leaps and bounds, and large numbers' 
of people became constituents of banks than before. So long trade, and 
commerce flourished in the land, there was no dimunition in their number 
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or decrease in their banking habit. But no sooner the decline jn Industrie* 
trade and commerce came about than there was a falling-off in the numbe 
of bank constituents, and naturally along with that decrease of cheque 
too. Unfortunately, the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee toe 
a survey of the situation just when that decline had intervened and thing 
were getting rapidly from bad to worse, and naturally, therefore, the: 
findings are what they could not have been otherwise in the circumstance* 
But the ‘illiteracy of the people — if it is meant thereby ignorance of Englis 
on their part — did not really stand much in the way of discouraging tb 
cheque habit, as many banks accepted entries and signatures in vemaculai 
along with the abolition of the cheque duty, in order to take advantage < 
the situation thus created to have an increase of their constituents, and als 
to foster the use of cheques on their part. So the theory that the eheqi 
habit has fallen largely into disuse, notwithstanding the abolition of dut 
thereon for any fault on the parti of the people, falls to the ground, as ther 
is no unwillingness or cussedness on their part to use cheques, provide 
they have funds in banks to draw upon. Cheque habit still stands good- 
as good as before — and as soon as monetary conditions of the generalit 
of the people improve, cheque habit will revive by leaps and bound 
But, Sir, it is quite another matter if Provincial Governments have presse 
upon the Centra] Government to reverb to the imposition of the duty fr 
the sake of raising a revenue. For getting an insignificant income of seve 
lakhs only. is again to be divided among the Provinces, the greatc 

portion there* i , oing to Bengal and Bombay, you make up your mind t 
scrap up an ending arrangement, which has found universal favour wit 
people for the last five years and has subsisting so many banks. Sev€ 
lakhs could easily have been raised from some other source, or by partiall 
restricting the bloated expenditure, of either the Foreign, or the Politic* 
or the Military Department, where seven lakhs is merely a drop in th 
ocean. I would urge, therefore, that the duty should not be re-impose 
and things should be allowed to remain as before, only in the interests < 
the very many banks, which are having an indifferent existence of late. 

With these words, Sir, I beg to support the amendment and reque* 
the House to accept it, as otherwise we shall antagonise not only a larg 
class of people, but the very many banks as well, whose welfare th 
Government should also look to. 

Hie Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I did not accept th 
suggestion which was made at an earlier stage by my Honourable frieni 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, to attempt to cut short this discussion, becaut 
I was very anxious to hear what Honourable Members had got lo sc 
on the matter. I think that we may now feel that we have heard viev 
from all sides of the House* 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, who has just come in, said thi 
the subject of cheques was one on which it was very difficult to wc 
eloquent. But I think the House will agree that the natural ebulliem 
of my Honourable friend's temperament or the uncheckable velocity < 
his tongue, got the better of him in the matter and, in spite cf tl* 
subject, he has indulged us with a stimulating flow of eloquence. I thir 
that my general feeling, listening f .o the discussion, is that if anyth h 
the arguments on the other side have been overstated. I fully recogni' 
that there are arguments on the other side, but I. am anxious myself * 
put-, the position before the House a* I pec it without any form of ova 
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statement on either side and as fairly as I can. The Government’s view 
on this question, after going into it very carefully, was that although the 
proposed change was in principle undesirable and although in 
a sense it could be regarded as a retrograde step, nevertheless, on the 
evidence, we- could not feel that wo could take our stand on the ground 
that to re-impose the duty would administer a serious set buck to the 
banking habit. We do not seriously believe that it will make very much 
difference, and, that being so, we felt that we were not on strong ground 
in resisting the representations which had been made to us by the 
Provincial Governments which are interested in the proceeds. That 
particular position has been the subject of some quite interesting remarks, 
and I have been thinking myself, as I listened to what was being said, 
particularly what was said by Sir Cowasji Jehangir, that we have today 
a sort of example, a prophetic example of what may happen very 
frequently under the new Constitubi m ; because, according to the provi- 
sions as regards finance which have now been sketched out, it is very 
possible that a Finance Minister in the Federal Government of India will 
have to get up and propose all-India legislation imposing taxation at 
uniform rates for the whole of India, the proceeds of which will all go 
to the Provinces. There are a large number of taxes which have been 
included in what is generally known as Class III taxes which will have 
to be imposed by Federal legislation, but the proceeds of which will he 
entirely Provincial; and when proposals of that kind come forward, I 
presume that the representatives of the public will look at the matter 
partly from the point of view of the interests of India as a whole and 
partly from the point of view of the particular Provinces from which they 
come; and there may be difficult occasions when the two points of view 
may be in conflict. But I hope that when discussions of that kind come 
up, the case will always be examined on its merits and that the Federal 
Finance Minister will not be charged with weakness in bringing forward 
proposals of that kind. I must repudiate any suggestions of weak* 
ness in this matter. I confess that, as far as I am concerned, the 
balance in my own mind between the various considerations is an even 
one, and that my natural inclination is to do nothing which would dis- 
courage the banking habit. But, at the same time, one had to try and 
take an entirely impartial view and to consider the legitimate internals 
and claims of the Provincial Governments. As I have said, I feel that, 
the practical effect of this will not be to administer a serious set. back to 
the banking habit. I feel that the factors which in India are operating 
against development ot this habit are different factors: that there are 
other factors which have very much more importance. There, is, of 
course, the factor to which I referred in my own Budget Speech and 
which was referred to in the report of the Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee, the general illiteracy of the people. That undoubtedly is the 
most serious impediment to the development of the banking habit, but 
there are other points, 'and I was interested to hear what Mr. James said 
when he referred to the practice of many banks of charging a discount 
on cashing small cheques. I am quite convinced that, if that practice 
is widely followed, that must be a very much more serious deterrent to 
the development of the cheque habit than the imposition of a ;nc-anna 
8tamp duty on cheques can possibly be; and I believe that there are a 
good many other practices of that kind which are keeping India back 
as a banking country and the more that can be done to eliminate those 
practices the better. I do not believe that the imposition of a on, e-anna 
stamp duty Is likely of itself to have an effect comparable to practices o! 
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that kind. That is really our case. I need to say very little, more about 
ft. I certainly do not wish to indulge in th© eloquence of an advocate ' in 
this matter. I want the House to consider the issues calmly and : Coolly 
on their merits. This particular proposal, as it has been pointed out, hia 
no effect on our own budgetary plan. The rejection of this proposal will 
not upset our general financial scheme in any way. But that, I submit, 
should not make the House deal with the matter light-heartedly. I fully 
endorse what was said by my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
in that matter that we must consider the interests of the Provinces and 
not throw this out light-heartedly, because we feel that it has no direct 
bearing on the business which is before, us, namely, the balancing of the 
Central Budget. 

Now, there are certain things which 1 have been asked to do qnd 
which, I am afraid, I cannot do. The first of them is that I cannot 
explain or reconcile with my present position everything that was said 
six to ten years ago by my predecessor. But I want to point out one 
inaccuracy in the remarks which were made by my friend, Mr. Neogy. 
He suggested that under this proposal we were going to get certain revenue 
for the Central Government. I was not quite able to follow on .what 
grounds my friend had arrived at his conclusion or at his suspicion if I may 
put it in that way .... 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: May 1 interrupt the Honourable Member for a 
minute? 1 was merely quoting th© speech made by the Honourable 
Member's predecessor where he stated distinctly that the cost of abolishing 
the duty on other Bills of Exchange payable on demand will fall on the 
Central Government in contradistinction to the loss which will fall or- 
provincial revenues in respect of the stamp duty on cheques. What 1 
find is that by this Bill the Honourable Member proposes to re-impose 
hot merely the stamp duty on cheques, hut also th© stamp duty on olhei 
bills of exchange referred to by Sir Basil Blackett. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Well, Sir, as 1 say, I am not 
able to explain off hand all that was said in that speech, but the position 
is that the whole proceeds of these siamp duties are provincial, and 
benefit which is derived from this measure will all go to the Provinces. 
That, at least, is a position on which 1 can give definite information. 
There is no chance of any benefit from this proposal coming to the 
reveuues of the Central Government. I hope, Sir, that at any rate w!li 
relieve my friend of one suspicion. 

Thon, Sir, another thing which I do not propose to do is to tell* the 
Provinces, as was suggested by my friend. Mr. James, that if this measure 
is thrown out, that if this amendment is successful, that has been the 
result of the work of an irresponsible Opposition. I trust, Sir, that after 
they have listened to what 1 have said, th© Opposition or any bther 
Parties in the House will not act in an irresponsible manner. I triifct- 
they will try and record their vote in accordance with their carefully 
considered judgment as to what is the .right course of qction, and. that. 
Sir, is all I have to say. I put this proposal before' the House, and 1 
want the House to decide upon it. Speaking for the Government, wc 
have arrived at a certain conclusion embodied in our propose, 'and I 
have heard nothing to weaken my own adherence 1 'to' that conclusion, hut 
Honourable Members, as I say, must Vote as they think right on this 
matter. 
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Mr. ^rMidefit (The Honourable Ur. II. K. Shanfltukham Cheftty): 
Order, order. The question is: 

«< That clause 5 of the Bill be omitted. 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES — 38. 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Chandi Mai Gola, Bhagat. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 

Butt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 
Cour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Iiarbans Singh Brar, Sirdar, 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jha, Pandit Bam Krishna. 
Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Kyaw M.yint, U. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

NOI 

Abdul Hye, Khan Bahadur Abul 
Hasnat Muhammad. 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bliore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Bhuput Sing, Mr 
Biswas, Mr. C. C. 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Dutt, Mr. G. S. 

Dutt, Mr. P. C. 

Grant, Mr. C. F. 

Gwynne, Mr. C. W. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
He?lett, Mr. J. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lt. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Naharsingji. 
Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri. 

Leach, Mr. A-. G. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 


Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 

Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. Rama- 
Bwami. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Safyyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Saida, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sbafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-al-Mdmun. 
Tbampan, Mr. K. P. 

Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Ziauddin. Ahmad, Dr. 


Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Miller, Mr. E. S. 

Mitchell, Mr. D. G’. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
O’Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R.. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raisman, Mr. A. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Sarnia, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Muhammad. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhai 
Captain. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyumna, Prashad. 
Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Vachha, Khan Bahadur J. B. 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
1 p.M.. question is: 

"That clause 5 stand part of the Bill." 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 5 was added to the Bill. 
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• Mr. President (The Honourable Mr, E. K. , Shanmukhaaa ^bett^ : -The 
question is: 

« That Schedule II stand part of the Bill.” 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES— 43. 


Abdul Hye, Khan Bahadur Abul 
Hasnat Muhammad. 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Bajpai, Mr. O'. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Clow, Mr. A. 0. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Dufct, Mr. G. S. 

Dutt, Mr. P. C. 

Grant, Mr. C. F. 

Gwynne, Mr. C. W. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Naharsingji. 
Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao Baha- 
dur Chaudhri. 

Leach, Mr. A. G. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. II. 


Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar, Mr. E. S. 

Mitchell, Mr. D. G. 

Mittor, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
O’Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raiman, Mr. A. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Sarnia, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Smith, Mr. R. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Vachha, Khan Bahadur J. B. 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


NOES— 48. 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Ahklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Anwar -ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Biswas, Mr. C. C. 

Chandi Mai Gola, Bhagat. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 
Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 
Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna. 
Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Kyaw Myint, U. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 


The motion was negatived. 


Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 

Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. Rama- 
swaini. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rastogi. Mr. Badri Lai. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shah Nawaz, Mian Muhammad. 

Singh, Kumar Gunteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-al-M4mun. 
Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : What is the 
effect of this amendment on clause 6? 
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Ife - President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
effect of the decision of the House on Schedule II will be that clause 5 is 
rendered nugatory and Government will take the necessary steps to rectify 
the matter if they want to do so. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan Rural) : 
On a point of order. May I ask whether the Assembly is entitled to give 
two decisions on the same point, one after the other? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Chair does not think there is anything in that point of order. 

Mr. 0. C. Biswas: Is it not open to the House to act responsibly one 
moment and irresponsibly the next! 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : It is 
always open to the House to revise its decision at any stage. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That Schedule III stand part of the Bill.*’ 

There are certain amendments for the omission of certain items in 
Schedule III. The Chair proposes to take those first. No. 93, Mr. S. C. 
Mitra. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“That in Part I-A of Schedule III to the Bill, entry (1) be omitted.” 

Entry No. 1 is: 

“When the total income ia Rs. 1,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 2,000, Rate — 
Four pies in the rupee. ” 

The object of my motion is to make the assessable minimum for income-tax* 
Rs. 2,000 and not Rs. 1,000 as it is obtaining for the last few years. My 
purpose is that the poor middle class people whose income is between 
Rs. 1.000 and Rs. 2,000 a year may be exempted from the operation of the 
Income-tax Act. Now, the man whose monthly income is Its. 83-5-3 is only 
exempted and, if my motion is accepted, a man whose monthly income is 
about Rs. 166 in round figures will not bo brought within the mischief of 
the Income-tax law. It is well known to you and to all Members of the 
House what an income of Rs. 166 a month means. It can hardly cover 
the bare daily necessities of a poor family. Though the income-tax is levied 
from one man, the amount covers the expenditure of a family consisting 
of several members. The expenses for the sick, the educational expenses 
of the children and other expenses have to be met from this income. From 
that standpoint alone, there is very good ground why the assessable 
minimum should be at least Rs. 2,000. If this motion is accepted, I know 
there will be a loss to the Government of between 60 and 70 lakhs of 
rupees and we further know that, in collecting this sum, nearly Rs. 10 
lakhs are spent. So the net loss will be not more than 60 lakhs. 

It has been argued that some four or five hundred men who are now 
working in the Income-tax Department will be thrown out of employment, 
but we must also consider the great hardship this income-tax entails on the 
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whole community. These people, who pay the lowest rate of iricoinfe-tax 
are generally very poor, have very little education, and, when they are 
served with notices from the income-tax officers, they cannot, even when, 
their income is below the assessable minimum, properly represent their case 
so as to get themselves excluded from the operation of this Act. Sir, 1 
understand, even tongawallaha in this City of Delhi are harassed by the 
income-tax authorities, because it is said that their income in some months 
may go up to more than Bs. 100. The small shop-keepers in towns and even 
in village-marts are all served with these notices, and a great amount of 
hardship is inflicted when these people cannot even fight out their true 
case before the income-tax authorities and this alone should be considered 
a very good reason why the Honourable the Finance Member should accept 
this motion. Tf it is said that in such a nicely-balanced Budget it will be 
difficult for the Government to accept any motion of reduction of any 
tax, T can only sav that if the Finance Member is genuinely anxious to 
meet this side of the House, there will be no difficulty about his balancing 
the Budget. 

Sir, T myself gave notice of a motion for raising the excise duty on 
petroleum so that Government might have a large income which now really 
goes into the pockets of the Burma Oil Company. Sir, permission has been 
refused by His Excellency the Viceroy, so I have no comments to make, 
but I do not know why the Honourable the Finance Member did not take 
it into his own head to suggest some such measure. I may refer to a speech 
of the Honourable Sir George Rainy on another occasion where I find that 
he also agrees with my views that there should not be any difference between 
the excise and import duty on kerosene, because the price of kerosene is 
fixed by the price of imported kerosene, and if there is any difference, really 
it does not relieve the poor consumer, but it goes into the pockets of the 
Burma Oil Company. My friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, might be angry 
with me when 1 talk of raising the excise duty on kerosene, but I must 
tell hirn that my first attempt had been to reduce the import duty on 
kerosene to the level of the excise duty, so that the poor consumer could 
get some relief. There, on some technical objections raised by the Honour- 
able the Finance Member, I was not permitted to move my motion. I 
hoped, however, Sir, that Government would not stand on these technical- 
ities when these questions about poor consumers are raised and that he, 
knowing full well my purpose, would have waived that objection, but that 
was not to be and then the only alternative left for me was to propose to 
raise the excise duty on kerosene to the level of the import duty. By that 
means certainly, without any burden upon the consumer, that the Govern- 
ment could get a few lakhs, and if they care to take money from people who 
can afford to pay, they can surely give relief to persons who direly need 
some assistance in these hard days. Sir, with these words, I commend my 
motion for the acceptance of this House. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“That in Part I-A of Schedule III to the Bill, entry (1) be omitted/* 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two erf ihe Clook. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 

. Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in 
. ; f.he Chair. 


Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces : 
Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I support this amendment. The victims of 
this limit of Es. 1,000 are generally those who are ignorant and cannot keep 
an account to show that their income is not taxable to the satisfaction of 
the income-tax officer. The people who generally come under this category 
are owners of tongas, carts, pan and biri sellers, hawkers, soda stall keepers, 
cycle and watch repairers, other small shop-keepers and also small com- 
mission agents. It is evident that it is not easy for people of such small 
amounts to keep regular accounts which may satisfy the officers concerned 
that their income does not come under that limit. The income-tax, being 
a direct tax, is itself unpopular, but the lowering of its limit is no doubt 
felt very much by those who are affected simply for not being able to 
keep proper account of their income on account of very small transactions 
which they do. As, in the majority of cases, they cannot prove their 
exemption plea, so they get victimised in this direction. Sinco the minimum 
limit has been lowered, I find there is great discontent among the people who 
are taxed in this country. During these times of unprecedented depression, 
a large number of people who used to earn over Rs. 1,000 per year do not 
earn even half the amount and are taxed, because they cannot keep proper 
accounts. Sir, T understand the net income from this tax is not much. It 
comes to only about 17 lakhs and causes a strong resentment and harass- 
ment to the very large number of people the majority of whom are those 
who are called helpless people in every respect. 1, therefore, feel it my 
duty to support the just cause of the people of my country. With these 
few words, I support the motion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Mir/itffurpur rum Cbamparan : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I also rise to support this motion. The motion seeks to take 
off the income-tax from persons who are having an income of Rs. 1,000 or 
upwards, but less than Rs. 2,000. T quite agree that this income-tax 
works as a hardship upon the poorer classes of the people. Only a few 
minutes back, when the question of the imposition of stamp duty on 
cheques was raised, we found big guns thundering forth in eloquence. We 
found men like my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. Mody, 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, and Sir Hari Singh Gour joining hands with my 
friends like Mr. James and others in condemning the proposal. But now I 
find many of them aro conspicuous bv their absence, with the exception of 
my Honourable friends, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar and Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 

Sir, I think that this imposition of income-tax works as a greater hard- 
ship upon the poorer classes of the people, and is a worse evil than the 
imposition of one anna stamp on cheques which affects the comparatively 
richer class. I still wait to see whether my Honourable friends will be able 
to persuade my friends of the European group to vote on this motion, as 
they voted with them on the motion for the abolition of stamp duly. 

•!£• 9 - 0. iJjWW They may. 

Ilr. Gaya Prasad .Singh: I am glad to hear that. We shall then be able 
to rescud this House from the reputation which it is steadily gaining that it 
ig the capitalist House, and it caters more for the requirements of big people 
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than of the smaller people. When proposals for the removal of taxes on 
things like kerosene, salt and postcards are defeated in this House, we find 
that the motion for the abolition of stamp duty on cheques has been 
successfully carried out. I quite agree that this imposition of stamp duty 
on cheques was also an evil, but the greater evil from the poor man’s point 
of view is this income-tax which has been imposed upon them. 

In England, there is an exemption in the case of persons who are 
jparried, and have children, and so on, but in India there ‘ is no such 
exemption. The English law makes that sort of salutary distinction, but 
the Indian law does not. There is another anomaly which exists in the 
Indian Income-tax law. Suppose, for instance, the income-tax free limit is 
Bs. 1,999 — I am speaking of the former figure. Up to that limit, a man 
is exempt from income-tax. ; If * his income exceeds the limit, say, by 
Bs. 200, then the tax is imposed not on the increased amount, but on the 
whole income. Now, Sir, I should like to ask, why was this exemption 
granted in the case of persons having an income of Bs. 2,000 or of Bs. 1,000 
as at the present moment? It was granted on the ground that this sum is 
exactly needed for his personal and family requirements, and, therefore, no 
tax should be imposed on it. That I can understand to be a case of 
justice and equity. But when his income exceeds that limit, say, by 
Bs. 200, then in that case justice and fairness demand that the income-tax 
should be levied on the excess amount, i.e., Bs. 200 only, and not the 
whole amount, because the former slim was exempted on the ground that 
it was required for his personal and family purposes. This is a flaw which 
ought to have been remedied. With these words, I support the motion 
of my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra. 


Mr. K. P„ Thampan: Sir, I have also given notice of an amendment for 
the same purpose and I have great pleasure to support the motion moved 
by my friend, Mr. Mitra. Before doing so, I may be permitted to say 
that some of my friends have the bad habit of unnecessarily abusing each 
other in the House and thereby alienating their sympathies. There was 
absolutely no need for my friend who sat down just now to have taken to 
task the so-called big guns and their thundering, because according to him, 
they did not sympathise with the cause he had at heart. This way of 
treating one’s brother Members of the Assembly is not conducive to good- 
will among us and is not sound. I certainly do not like it and strongly 
deprecate it. I now come to the subject under discussion. 

The minimum of income for the purpose of income-tax was raised in 
the year 1981 when the country passed through extraordinary and abnormal 
circumstances and was intended only to meet that emergency. Along with 
this, several new kinds of taxes were imposed. There was the surcharge 
bn customs and income-tax; the postal rates were increased and other 
fresh taxes were also imposed. . Betrenchments were effected in all De- 
partments and the salaries of Government servants were also reduced by 
ten per cent. We tided over the situation. Now that the state of affairs 
has improved and we have been able to balance our Budget, it is highly 
desirable to take a fresh stock of the situation and introduce remediable 
treasures. Not only that; Government have restored five per cent, in the 
eedery cut. If I remember aright, the Finance Member had disiijietly 
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promised to take into consideration the revision of all these emergency 
taxes along with the restoration of the salary cut. Inasmuch as at least 
half the salary cut has been restored, it is time to see in what other 
respects we can give relief. The raising of the income-tax to the old 
minimum of Rs. 2,000 is the first item that deserves our consideration: 
That is the most important affecting as it does a very large number of 
low paid employees. Sir, you can take from those that have, and not 
from those that have not. Unfortunately, the policy of the Government 
has been to take mostly from those who have not. People whose income 
is only Rs. 2,000 are generally clerks and other people who are engaged in 
business. They do contribute their mite to the Exchequer of the State by 
indirect taxation. Their wants and requirements are more than those of 
the poorer labourers, and as every article of necessaries of life are subject to 
tax in. one form or other, they contribute their share according to their 
means. 

If you will permit me, Sir, I will quote here from a letter that I received 
recently from a friend of mine who is a clerk getting Rs. 85 a month in 
Madras. It deals with his financial difficulty. He is employed in a 
workshop and has three small children, only one of whom he has to 
educate. If he had more grown-up children, his expenses would have been 
greater. He spends about Rs. 75 every month out of. a salary of Bs. 85. 
He has to pay Rs. 18 for house-rent and has to maintain a wi 1 
mother to whom he sends Rs. 8 a month. We need not go into the details. 
The rest is all spent on his household expenses, and the balance of Rs. 10 
is paid into a chit fund as a provision for the daughter’s marriage. His 
children have not even got any trinkets. If only you wdll look at such 
people, with lean and unhealthy appearance, the necessity for giving relief 
to them will be brought home to you. As my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, said, income-tax in India is so framed that it does not give any 
kind of allowance for personal expenses and other things; it is very jrigid 
in its application. In England, I am told, the income-tax law is very 
generous and gives credit to several allowances. In the Sunday Times , 
answers to income-tax queries are a regular feature, and in ijs issue, pub- 
lished on the 19th February, 1933, in answer to certain correspondent, 
it says: 

“A single person with earned income of £125 per annum does not pay tax because 
he can claim the following allowances : (1.) Earned income relief, one-fifth, £25'; 
(2) Personal allowance, £100, —total, £125. Similarly a married man earning £188 
pays no tax as he can claim earned income relief, £38, and personal allowance, 
£150. With one child the limit becomes £250 and with two children £300. " 

So a man with three children has not got to pay any income-tax even 
on £300 which is equivalent to about Rs. 4,000, while here, in India, one 
with a dozen children must pay his tax on an income of Rs. 1,000. In its 
issue of the previous week, i.e., the 12th February, I find the following 
instructive and interesting answer: 

“Your liability to tax is : Pension, £181 less one-fifth earned income relief (£ 36 ) 
and personal allowance (£145) leaving nil ; balance of personal allowance (£5) can Be 
set off against net annual value of house. If you or wife were over 65 on April 5th 
you can claim age relief, which is further reduction of one-fifth of net annual value* 
.of houses." 
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Then, in answer to another correspondent, it says : 

“Dependent relative allowance can be claimed in respect of relative (1) who i» 
maintained by you, (2) who is incapacitated by old age or infirmity from maintaining 
himself (unless widowed mother or mother in law), (3) whose income does not exceed 
£50 per annum. In your case you can claim allowance for mother-in-law, but canppt 
claim it for sister-in-law unless you can prove she is incapacitated by old age or 
infirmity, in which ca.se you can also claim dependent relative allowance for her. 
The question of residence does not affect the matter.** 

That is the law in England. Sir, they are very generous in resptifct 
of essential deductions and I cannot see why Government here cannot 
also adopt that principle and give few allowances to those poor classes of 
people whose income is below Its. 2,000, unless Government are bent- 
on penalising and fleecing them. Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting 
this motion. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir : Sir, I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, gave a very timely warning to Honourable Members who 
sit on the Opposition Benches when he reminded us that several of us 
were not in our places. For the last two days we have had certain 
experiences which go to show that many of my Honourable friends take 
their duties rather lightly, and if they have taken the trouble of coming all 
the way to Delhi, I would remind them that this House is just as pleasant 
a place as other buildings or houses in this Capital City of Delhi. Now <t 
Sir, as to my Honourable friend's remarks, may I point out that he had 
better look a little nearer home than refer to the benches on which we 
sit? For the last three days I have not had the pleasure of seeing his 
honoured and rovered Leader in his place for more than two or three 
minutes at a time. So much, Sir, for our presence in this House. And 
I would again repeat that for as many of us as happen to be in Delhi our 
real nlnce is. if not in this House, at least in the lobby. 

Sir, coming to the question before us, I have great pleasure in 
supporting the motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra. I 
have no doubt that the Honourable the Finance Member desires to get 
till the money he can, and nobody denies that there was never a time when 
he needed it more. But after all it is our duty to see that the men who 
can least afford it should not be burdened with taxation which we can 
afford to relinquish. The man earning between Bs. 1,000 and Bs. 2,000 
was never a wealthy man and today I venture to suggest that he is 
poorer than ever for a reason which, I am sure, will appeal to this Honour- 
able House. There is only one lucky class of people in India today and 
they are Government servants. They have only got a five per cent, cut 
in their sa^ry 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Wlmt about their income-tax? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I will come to that. But there are thousands 
and thousands of working men who, if they have not been sacked, have 
had a reduction in their salary up to 50 per cent' Now, Mr. President, 
many of those who are earning Bs. 2,000 today were, three or four years 
ago, earning much more and paying income-tax on that higher amount. 
They have come down in the world. It is. all they can do to live, ta keep 
body and soul together at salaries ranging between Bs. 1,000 and Bs; 2.000 
per year. Therefore, you are putting a tax on men who have ’ already 
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suffered a considerable loss on account of depression in trade, who were 
liable all their service to pay income-tax, but who, although their incomes 
have been reduced, still unfortunately find themselves continuing to pay 
that tax due to the limit having been lowered to Rs. 1,000. That is my 
main contention for asking for the sympathy of the Honourable the Finance 
Member and his Honourable colleagues. Even men of that type who are 
earning between Rs. 1,000 and 11s. 2,000, when prosperity returns or even 
when normal conditions prevail in this world, will again be earning more 
than what they are doing today and will again pay the tax. But they have 
not come back to the wages which they were earning four or five years 
ago; when they, will at least get to that level, they will again begin to 
pay income-tax even if the limit is raised to Rs. 2,000. Therefore, I do 
plead for the men who have been hard hit in more than one direction. 
Take the petty shop-keepor. Can it be contended that his earnings today 
are as much as they were three or four years ago? It may be that if we 
succeeded in raising the limit to Rs. 2, (XX), they may get off their income- 
tax, but 1 am certain that they will only be too anxious to get back to a 
state of affairs when the law will compel them to pay income-tax due to a 
rise in their incomes. 

Somebody this morning was referring to the tonga-man in Delhi, I 
think. The tonga-man , the taxi driver and all of that class are undoubtedly 
earning much less than they were before. They were accustomed or got 
accustomed, fortunately or unfortunately, to a higher standard of living. 
Suddenly they find themselves come down in their earnings: and, on the 
top of that, they find that, by an amendment of the Act, they still have 
to continue paying income-tax, while, during the days of their prosperity, 
men, who were earning the same income as themselves today, were exempt. 
That is a hard state of affairs, Mr. President, and I do think that they 
deserve our sympathy. It is all very well for us here to say that all 
classes of people or most classes of people should come under the 
thousands 1 of eyes of my Honourable friend, Khan Bahadur J. B. Vachha. 
But searching eves as he and his Departments all over India may have, 
he is not going to get all that he should from this class of people. Tt is 
not an easy matter, and what has been pointedlv brought to mv attention 
by my Honourable friends, with whom I have discussed this question, is 
what' they call the harassment, the trouble, the petty tyranny to which 
these men are subjected. I have no facts of my own to relate to this 
Honourable House, but when you try to collect taxes from men earning 
between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000, you will never succeed in doing it, 
unless you do resort to measures which they will call harassment arid 
which in fact mav be barassmont and which may be necessary if you are 
to collect all the taxes that you should. Therefore, if a tax. for its collec- 
tion in full, requires these measures and these steps which the poor 
cannot help thinking and believing to be harassment, T would rather wipe 
out that, tax and do without it. You cannot blame, Mr. President, the 
Income-tax Officers for doing their duty. Thev have got to get their 
taxes. It is not the fault of the Income-tax Officers. It is our fault for 
imposing upon them a duty, which they cannot fulfil to the Government 
and to this country without harassment in the measures they adopt. 
Looking at it all round, from all points of view. T think the wisest step 
we .can take is at least to make a bold attempt to get rid of this limit. 
Then, my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, will naturally turti 
round and ask us:' how is this gap to be made up? The loss is 60 lakhs 
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of rupees, I believe. The tax comes to 70 lakhs. The savings in the 
collection charges come to 10 lakhs, making a net loss of 60 lakhs of rupees. 
I believe that these are correct figures. Well, Sir, I admit, that will 
leave a deficit of about 18 lakhs. It is not a very big sum, and considering 
that the Budget is based on a very safe foundation, I would be prepared 
to take the risk of having a small deficit at the beginning of the year, 
hoping and fully believing that that deficit will be converted into a surplus 
as the year goes on. We may be all wrong. If we are, and if times are, 
worse than we believe they are, or will become worse, then, at this time next 
year, we shall have to consider the whole position and be prepared perhaps 
for a greater extent of taxation. But as things stand today, 
r,M * 1 earnestly appeal to the Benches opposite that they should 
agree with us that the demand we make is just and legitimate and shows 
on our part no sense of irresponsibility, which has become a well-known 
phrase now, not only on Government Benches, but the infection goes 
abroad and sometimes we are told in England that the Assembly, of which 
they have only heard, is likely sometimes to be irresponsible. My answer 
is, that if we are irresponsible today, we are irresponsible, because there 
is no responsibility on our shoulders; but I would like my Honourable 
friends who criticise us in that manner to cast their eyes around other 
Legislatures in Europe who are supposed to have had much greater ex- 
perience than ours: and if they can conscientiously say that those Legisla- 
tures, with all the experience they have gathered, are more responsible in 
their actions with regard to finance, with regard to law and order, then, 
I will stand corrected. But we read in the papers every day of irrespon- 
sible actions of Legislatures and peoples in Europe, peoples who have had 
wide experience of Government and Legislatures. Why always continually 
blame us, irresponsible people as we are, of behaving irresponsibly? But, 
Mr. President, my contention is that in this one particular cut that we 
propose, we are not acting irresponsibly; we are acting responsibly to the 
constituencies that have sent us here: we are acting on behalf of the 
poorest of the poor, who are paying income-tax and, therefore, we are 
making a just demand, a demand that we expect every Honourable 
Member on this side of the House to support; and, if any of them are 
absent, we shall see that their constituencies know it. We have got quite 
accustomed to this sort of irresponsibility on this side of the House by 
now, and I do trust that it will cease. We have to learn to organise (Mr. 
Oaya Prasad Singh : “Hear, hear”) and, the sooner we begin, the better; 
and, the sooner my friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, begins to organise also, 
the better. With these words, I will not only appeal to my Honourable 
friend, the Finance Member, but T would also appeal to my Honourable 
friends on this side of the House to support this motion with the full 
belief, and with the conscientious belief that they will be acting rightTv and 
legitimately. (Cheers.) 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrlshna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Mr. President, as one who has given notice of 
a similar amendment. I have great pleasure in supporting the motion 
moved by nav friend, Mr. Mitra. In doing so, I have got, two very sub- 
stantial and irrefutable grounds and I. have also, got some general grounds 
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In the first place, when this taxable minimum was raised from one 
thousand to two thousand rupees, this Assembly considered the whole 
question and, by a verv large majority, threw out the Government proposal* 
and it‘ wag only with the certification of the Governor Generaj that this lias 
been enacted and the limit has been lowered. That is one very important 
ground which this Honourable House has gob to consider, vie., that this 
same House has already expressed its opinion very strongly, tfhen, the 
other substantial ground is that, in tho year 1920, the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee had gone irito the very question of incidence of income-tax ana* 
after careful enquiry, they came to t|ie conclusion that two thousand rupees 
was the proper minimum for taxation. 

Then, coming to the general grounds, as the Honourable Member who 
spoke 1 just before me, pointed out that the income which the Government 
derive from lowering this minimum is about 70 lakhs, and, to get this 70 
lakhs, they have to spend over 10 lakhs. So I say that the income is not 
commensurate with the expenses and labour they have to incur to collect 
this amount. My next ground is this : generally the persons who are 
supposed to get incomes between one and two thousand do not keep any 
accounts : they do not have big shops or firms where regular accounts are 
being maintained : they have usually some petty shops where one generally 
does not maintain any regular accounts; and so the Department , in their 
anxiety to collect as much income-tax as possible, try to rope in all sorts 
and kinds of people. The tax officers ask them to produce their accounts. 
If they do not produce any accounts, they impose taxation ; and, once tho 
taxation is imposed, it is always there. As my Honourable friend says, many 
people do not. have any accounts at all and, once the taxation notice is 
issued, it is confirmed and thus many innocent people, many people who 
have not really got any income which would enable them to pay, are also 
roped in. My next ground is that in India, on account of the joint family 
system which prevails, it is usually one member who earns and he has to 
maintain so many dependants, so many brothers and brothers* children and 
widows and others: he has to maintain the whole family and the income 
he gets will not be enough to maintain the family, much less to pay any 
additional income-tax. Again, though the Indian Income-tax Act is framed 
on the lines of the English Act, yet they do not adopt all the good features 
of the English Act : The English Act is always humane in its 
application in the matter of making allowances for the family 
or for any dependent relations and for children. But the Indian 
Act does not take any such considerations into account; and not only 
that. The Indian Income-tax Act does not provide for carrying forward 
the losses of the previous year. If a person has sustained any loss 
in the previous year in his petty trade or petty shop, it will not be 
taken into account in the next year when he get# an income of over a 
thousand rupees: while, in England, that is not the case. The law enables 
to carry forward losses for over three years and the assessee has to pay 
tax only for the balance of the profit, if he has got any. 

The Honourable the Finance Member might say that this is not the 
only occasion when income-tax has been imposed on incomes of Es. 1,000. 
As a matter of fact, till the year 1919, the minimum assessable income was 
only Es. 1,000, and so my friend will say that we are merely going back 
to that old taxable income. But, Sir, circumstances have changed con- 
siderably and the standard of living of the people has also considerably 
• . - • . \ - ... o 
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changed. The wants of the people in 1919, particularly of the poorer 
classes and the middle classes, were very few; the generality of t that? Class 
were not giving education to their children in those days; they were 
mostly dependent on agriculture, on lands, and so on; but, now, on 
account of the poor yield in agriculture, many people are educating their 
children, many are depending for their livelihood on earnings from clerk- 
ships, from business as petty shopkeepers, and so on, and thus people have 
to spend more money for the maintenance of their family. I must also 
point out that people now-a-days have taken to a decent 
.method of living, and, suddenly, when the economic situation in 
the country has become very bad, it is not possible for them to go back to 
their old standard of living. Therefore, Sir, it is not a good argument to 
say that, because, originally the minimum assessable income was 
Rs. 1,000, we can now safely fix the figure at that. 

There is another difficulty in regard to these small earning people. 
Supposing, a tongawalla gets Rs. 3 a day, — and this class of people have 
also been assessed — and his total income comes to Rs. 90 a month, and, 
therefore, he has to pay income-tax according to the present minimum 
assessable income. The question is, does he save all this Rs. 90 a month? 
Does he have money with which to pay the income-tax at the end of the 
year? No, because h© has to spend these three rupees daily to meet his 
current expenditure, and, at the end of the month, or at the end of the 
year, he does not hav e a single pie. and when the income-tax people come 
round at the end of the year, he is called upon to pay Rs. 40 or Rs. 60. 
Now, where does he get that amount from ? H e has to go to the bania and 
borrow money at a very exorbitant rate of interest, and especially for 
these small sums I think the rate of interest is somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 18 and 20 per cent. In many cases when these small 
people are not able to repay the loans to the bania , interest is accumulated 
and thus many people become insolvents. In the case of the salaried 
people, the income-tax is deducted at the source, with the result that they 
are able somehow to adjust their daily life, but there are many small shop- 
keepers, bus owners and such people who have to spend away their daily 
earnings on their necessities of life, with the result that at the end of the 
year they do not possess anything to meet the demands of the income-tax 
people. 

Then the Honourable the Finance Member might say that the prices 
have come down, and so a man, who earns a thousand rupees, is in a 
better position to pay the income-tax. My point is, if the prices have 
fallen, the wants of the people have increased. Again, the Lee Conces- 
sions were given at a time when the prices were very high, but now that 
these prices have fallen, may I ask why these Lee Concessions should not 
be withdrawn by Government? If Government really take into consider- 
ation the fall in prices, certainly they ought to consider the question of 
withdrawing the Lee Concessions, and, if they do so, they can get 
lakhs and lakhs of rupees which will go some considerable way to meet 
their deficit. Even though the Assembly rejected this lower taxable 
minimum, the Finance Member then said that he could not surrender the 
revenue which he would get by lowering this amount. Now, Sir, the 
prospects are brighter, and if there is a will, the Finance Member can also 
find a way. As I have pointed out, he has unnecessarily made a provision 
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of nearly 80 lakhs for paying interest on war loan, even though the 
British Government have not asked him to pay interest now. Not only 
has he provided for payment of interest for this year, but he has also pro- 
vided for December instalment of the previous year. In these days of 
economic depression, when the whole world is suffering, I do not see why 
the Finance Member should make this provision. Instead of making this 
provision, he could have easily accepted this amendment which would have 
given some relief to hundreds of people. Not only that. We also expect 
some relief by way of capitation charges, and, if only the Finance Member 
wants to give relief, he can easily do so. With these few words, I have 
great pleasure in supporting this motion. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Bhanmukham Chetty) : 
The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter will now make a statement with 
regard to the course of business next week. 

The Honourable Sir Broiendra Mitter (Leader of the House): With 
your permission, Mr. President, I would like to make a further statement 
regarding the course of business next week. The programme we had 
hoped to work to has been delayed and some re-arrangement has become 
necessary. Government must press on with the Finance Bill and we shall 
resume its discussion on Monday and proceed till the Bill is disposed of 
in this House. At the same time, Government wish to go, as far as 
possible, towards meeting a desire, expressed by many Honourable Mem- 
bers, that the discussion on the White Paper should be continuous. We 
shall, therefore, put down the Demands for Supplementary Grants (which 
must be disposed of in the current financial year), immediately after the 
conclusion of the Finance Bill. If both these items of business are dis- 
posed of on Monday, the House will have Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday for the White Paper. If, however, these two items are not 
finished on Monday, then. I am afraid, that the non-official day for 
Resolutions on Friday will interrupt the discussion of the White Paper. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL — contd. 

Ba]a Bahadur Gk Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I am glad that my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, and in a more forceful manner Sir Cowasji Jehangir too referred 
to the empty Benches which listen to the speeches of Honourable Mem- 
bers, for this reason that when a few weeks ago I spoke upon one of those 
Bills which is not particularly popular with a certain section of the House, 
I was twitted with the fact that there were only empty Benches listening 
to mv speech. T hope those gentlmen who said that will now reconsider 
their position and will apologise to me and say that that is generally the 
habit that obtains among those Benches and, therefore, it had nothing 
to dp with my speech. I hope that at least hereafter there will not be 
empty Benches yawning upon Members who desire to speak. 

02 
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Sir, I most wholeheartedly support the amendment jnoved by mjy 
friend, Mr. Mitra. The grievances of the income-tax payer with a small 
income I have repeated over and over again, and I do not want to trouble 
the House with one more statement regarding the same. But, Sir, there 
is one thing to which I would particularly invite the attention of this House 
as well as of the Honourable the Finance Member and it is this. I 
entirely agree with him when he said in one of his speeches tji^t he made 
that this was not the time to look back, but that we should keep together 
all the available resources at our disposal, because we are not yet com- 
pletely out of the wood. There is one little point that I would submit for 
due consideration, and that is that, in spite of that caution, in spite of 
that warning, my Honourable friend has been able to reduce the cut in 
salaries from ten to five per cent. If you can do that in one respect r 
why not try and do it in apotjier respect in the case of persons who are 
not overflowing with resources and who are put to all those troubles that 
my Honourable friends have been reciting here, — I say if you can do it 
in respect of one maiter, why could you not do it in respect of the other? 
My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, rightly said that the Finance 
Member will turn round and say : “Where shall I get the money from?”. I 
have always been holding that it is no business of mine to find out the 
resources from which Government could make it up. All that I want is, 
in the old vernacular saying, to eat the mango. It is no business of mine 
to count the seed. I want the mangoes to be given to me, so that I 
might eat thepi. The rest of it is the business of the person — in charge 
of the garden — to count the number of seeds, to see how many mangoes 
have been given and how many have nob been given, and how many of them 
were useful and how many were not useful. Apart from that, I think I 
might submit one consideration and that is, in such a huge Budget it is 
not impossible to find out a few lakhs here and a few lakhs there, so as 
to make up this amount by which the poor man would be greatly benefited 
and would consequently convey his blessings to the British Government so 
that the seasons and other conditions may change and the Government 
may be faced with a better position and that the Finance Member may 
not be put to any very great difficulty. I am not speaking the language 
of flattery when I say that it is a cruel fate that has ordained my Honour- 
able friend, the Finance Member, to be in charge of the finances of this 
country at a time when it is going through such a serious depression. 
He is by nature a philosopher; he is by nature so temperamented that, 
if possible, he would bring in relief to the class of persons for whom I am 
pleading. I would, therefore, ask him to bring his mind to bear upon 
the Budget as a whole, and, when he does that, as I said, it is not im- 
possible for him to find out the money. But whether the sources that I 
have indicated or the sources that I have not indicated are the proper 
sources or not, it is for him to find them out, but it is for me to ask for 
relief. In addition to the disadvantages that these small men are labouring 
under, the fact that the income-tax officer is really the autocrat of the 
situation at the present moment — those decisions that were quoted in this 
House when Sir Hari Singh Gour moved his Bill to amend the Income-tax 
Act would have convinced every one that the man who has got the best of 
the situation is the Income-tax Officer. As has been pointed out, these 
small people have not got any account, and, if they are not able to produce 
any accounts, what does the Act say? The Income-tax Officer shall pro- 
ceed to assess the man to the best of his. information jmcl^beUef, .Now, 
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he. has no information, he .has not any belief except his whim and he 
fixes a certain amount. And I should very much like to see the face of 
that man who could show to me or who could show to anybody that there 
is. any provision either in the Act or in the decisions that- govern the 
provisions of the Act, that the income so assessed by the Income-tax 
Officer is revisable. by anybody. There is a right of appeal, there is a 
right of revision, there is a right to demand that the case be referred to 
the High Court. So far as the right of appeal or revision is concerned, 
you might just as well wipe out the provisions from the Act, and as for 
reference to the High Court it is hedged in by so many conditions that it 
is absolutely impossible for the man to ask for it or to get it. Why for 
that matter he might fling down the amount of income-tax and be "done 
with it rather than begin by depositing Its. 100 and then loafing about the 
office of the Income-tax Commissioner in • a Presidency Town for months 
together, probably only to be told that he had no case which could be 
referred to the High Court. I would, therefore, submit, first because of 
the trouble that these men would be put to, next because he really needed 
relief, and lastly because another class of men have been given a certain 
amount of relief — I say upon these grounds that the relief that we ask 
for should be granted to this class of people. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : I was really surprised at the announcement of the Leader 
of the House that we can have only one day to ficish the second reading 
and the third reading on this Bill and the supplementary grants. Of 
course, we can raise the entire issue of the White Paper on the occasion 
of the Finance Bill and, after seven days’ discussion, we can divide on the 
Finance Bill not on the merits of the Bill, but on the White Paper. We 
should not like to take that line and I hope that the Honourable the 
Leader of the House will not compel us to follow that course. Let us 
discuss the Finance Bill in the ordinary manner, and we will try to finish 
it as early as we can possibly do so. 

Now, coming to the amendment under discussion, this morning when 
I got up, — and I usually get up at about 4 o’clock — there was a man 
sitting on my bed and he began to argue with me about thip income-tax. 
I immediately began to lecture him and drew all my arguments from 
philosophy, from economy, and from every other branch of science and 
tried to convince him that, in these days of depression, when every country 
is making sacrifices, it is the duty of every individual to make some sacrifice 
and he, on his part, should also make a sacrifice and be willing to pay this 
small amount of income-tax into the coffers of the Honourable the Finance 
Member. He said: “Here is my income. Please prepare my Budget, 
and, if there be anything left of this, I am willing to pay it in the shape 
of income-tax or in any other form as my contribution to the State.” He 
said that his income was Rs. 100 a month, and this represents the income 
of a vely respectable gentleman in India. Rs. 100 is a go6d income and 
the man who gets it really mixes in good society. On an average, his 
family consists of himself, his wife, and about four children, and either a 
sister or mother, or a sister-in-law, or two or three other persons, whom 
he hj&s got , to support. So his family consists .'of ten persons. The budget 
for that family was -this. House rent Rs. 10 at ten per cent. ' This is 
pusBible, in; Upper India, it jsnpt possible to get. a house' on ; Rs. 10 a 
fUpHth iOt Bjpnjbay or in Calcutta, but at any rate I put down Rs. *10 for 
house rent. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am told by my Honourable friend, Mr. B. V.. 
Jadhav, who is a great authority, being an ^-Minister in Bombay, that 
not even one room can be obtained in Bombay for this amount. So, the 
case would be hopeless in Bombay. Barber, washerman, water carrier— 
Rs. 10 a month. The man must have a servant to cook his meals and look 
after his cow, — Rs. 10. Clothing I put down at Rs. 5 for 10 persons — it is 
the very minimum that you can put down. Food for 10 persons Rs. 45,. 
medical attendance Rs. 8, then he has three children attending school, 
Rs. 10, and Rs. 2 is left over for his miscellaneous expenses, his travelling 
and social expenses. And then he asked me: “Please find money out of 
this for paying income-tax”. I thought over the matter very carefully 
and tried to divert his attention and take out items here and there to pay 
income-tax. Then I told him that I would approach the highest authority 
in India, that is the Finance Member himself and ask him how to balance 
his Budget, so that it may not be a deficit Budget. 

My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, has got methods for 
approaching the pockets of other people, but these poor people cannot 
approach the pockets of others without being guilty of moral turpitude. 
It is very difficult in these hard days for a man whose income is between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 to make both ends meet. He has practically to 
borrow the money for his social expenses, marriage ceremonies, travelling 
and other things. I appeal to the Honourable the Finance Member to 
look into the cases of these men in a more generous spirit and see whether 
these men can really pay the income-tax which is demanded of them. In 
addition to this direct tax, they are required to pay many indirect taxes. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has pointed out that the 
loss of income under this head is a very trifling amount. It is in the 
neighbourhood of 50 lakhs. What is this amount compared to a total 
Budget of 124 crores. Now, Sir, bright days are dawning on the 
world and there are great prospects before us. I was reading a paper from 
England the other day. They say that the gloomy days are coming to 
an end and a new era is about to begin. In order to mark this new era, 
I would appeal to the Honourable the Finance Member to give this as a 
gift to these poor people who cannot afford to pay this income-tax. 

Pandit Ram Krishna Jha (Darbhanga cum Saran : Non-Muhammadan) : 
He is appeal proof. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My friend says that any appeal to the Honour* 
able the Finance Member is useless. Of course I do not remember any 
single occasion during the last five years when he cheerfully consented to 
forgo even one pie of his income, but I would appeal to him on this occa- 
sion to show his generosity and let these people have some bare luxuries 
so that they may not be driven to the necessity of borrowing this money in 
order to make both ends meet. 

Mr. Muhammad Aahar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, we in this House have luxurious seats to sit upon. 
We have luxurious fans and we talk of the pay to the high officials. We 
talk of crores and lakhs and thousands, and so oh, but we do not think 
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)f the poor man outside. We find that when we talk of thousands, it 
neans that our pay to the high officials should be retained. When we 
,alk of lakhs, we think of custom houses and the pay of custom officers, 
jut the case of the poor man is absolutely different. When we spread the 
imount of salary of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 to 365 days we find that it 
jomes to Rs. 2-8-0 a day in the case of Rs. 1,000 income; and, it comes 
:o Rfc. 4-0-0 when we take the 1,500 income and, when we take Rs. 2,000, 
it comes to Rs. 5. That is the maximum of the daily income of an individual 
and that poor man is asked to pay income-tax on this income of Rs. 2-8-0, 
Lis. 4 and Rs. 5 per day. 

Prom the figures given by Dr. Ziauddin, you will find the suffering that 
\ man earning Rs. 2-8-0 per day is put to. The instance of the tongawalla , 
he motor driver and people of that type has been cited. You will find 
;hat they do not earn more than Rs. 2-8-0 or Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 per day. It 
s very easy for us who drive motor cars to pay Rs. 2-8-0 or Rs. 5 or 
Lis. 10 for our petrol as we earn enough, but the earning of these poor 
people with large families is only Rs. 2-8-0 or Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 per day. How 
?ould they meet the expenses "of illness, education, marriages, deaths, 
louse-rent, municipal taxes, and so on. Their only course is to go to the 
mnia or the mahajan very often. The House knows what is the condition 
)f indebtedness of the whole country. If the poor cultivators and the 
abourers cannot make both ends meet, how will the new Constitution 
work in this country? We have to provide for the budgetary condition not 
>nly of the Government, but also of these poor people. These people 
lave got to pay not only towards the income-tax, but they have also to 
mv indirect taxes like the taxation on salt, kerosene oil and other neces- 
ilties of life. So I appeal to you, not only as a Member of this House, 
>ut also in the name of humanity, to consider the case of these poor 
mople who work from morning till evening. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawa2 Khan (Nominated Non-Official): What is 
ihe definition of a poor man? 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: My definition of a rich man is, my friend 
fitting over there, and my definition of a poor man is his servant who 
3arns Rs. 2-8-0 a day; and if my friend cannot distinguish between the two, 
t is not my fault. It will be the fault of every intelligent man who 
jannot distinguish. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, this is a very important 
amendment and I am afraid that it is rather an empty and tired House. 
But as I regard this as one of the key-points in the debates which we are 
likely to have on the Budget, I must ask the House to listen to me while 
L state what I consider to be the essential features of the case to them. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, when he was speaking, 
took up the point on which a good deal has been said in the course of these 
iiscussions as to the irresponsible nature of the Opposition. I am sure, 
my Honourable friend would at least concede to me that I have never dealt 
ivith the Opposition as though it had acted in an irresponsible manner. 
My whole desire is to convince them on the merits of the case as to what 
is the right course. I trust, therefore, that they will listen to me on this 
particular matter, if possible, with open minds. Sir, if I had had the idea 
put into my head, I should certainly have taken the occasion to sit on the 
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bed of iny friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, at 4 o’clock in the morning and 
take him through my own Expenditure Budget (Laughter), and ask him item 
by item how he proposed to cut it down, and then, again, take him through 
the revenue side and ask him item by item whether he thought he could 
put my estimates up. If I had done so, I am perfectly certain, I should 
have convinced him that, in the present case, we have not asked for too 
much money. 

Now, Sir, there are a number of practical considerations I want to put 
before the House in connection with this amendment. The first practical 
point is this, — and I admit it has nothing in itself to do with the merits 
of the case, but in connection with what I shall have to say on the merits 
of the case I think it is of great significance,— if the low limit of income- 
tax is. raised to Rs. 2,000, it will mean throwing out of employment 
something like one thousand Government employees. Now, that is an 
important practical consideration. I quite agree, of course, that if the tax 
is wrong and the tax has got to go, we must face that, but if there is 
anyone who has doubts on the question, i do submit, it is a very import- 
ant consideration. It means a tremendous administrative change: and, 
before the House decides on this matter, I want to ask them to consider 
very carefully whether they are right in making that change just at the 
present moment. Now, the general line of argument which has been put 
before the House is that the tax is not a justifiable burden. Well, now, 
on that point I have already had occasion, in connection ; with other motions, 
to remind the House of certain facts, and I am afraid 1 must be guilty of 
repetition, and I go through those points again. 

The low limit originally, as Honourable Members know, was Rs. 500 
per annum, which was. after a number of years, raised to Rs. 1,000 per 
annum, and it was only because the general level of prices rose by 200 
or 300 per cent, that in 1919 it was decided to raise the low limit to 
Rs. 2,000. Now, it has been said that this tai falls on the poorest of the 
poor. But surely .those Honourable Members opposite who sympathise 
with the poor in India, and who often stress the point of the extremely 
low standard of living which prevails in this country, when they talk like 
that, they cannot have in mind the people with incomes of Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 2,000 per annum! Sir, in the course of the debate the other day 
when we were dealing with the general burden of taxation, 1 had occasion 
to remind the House of certain estimates of the national income of this 
country. Those were based — and I do not think any Honourable Member 
questions the fact — oh an estimate of the average income in India at 
Rs. 80 *per head per annum. Well, in relation to that, surely a man 
getting froin Rs. 1.600 to Rs. 2,000 per annum is in a comfortable position. 
1 am not arguing that there are not hard cases. There may be many hard 
cases, and I am quite certain that the friend who sat on Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad’s bed and talked about Bis own family budget was one of those 
bard cases. But there are sufficient lawyers in this House to know that 
well-known saying: '’hard cases make bad law"; and it would be very 
unwise for this House to take its ideas as to what is the proper measure of 
taxation at present arid in times of . great emergency, from a consideration 
of a certain number of exceptional hard cases. Now, since the low limit 
of income-tax was raised in 1919 from Ra. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000, . there has 
been a tremendous fall in prices, and it is just those people in whose budget 
the cost of food plays so large a part who have had some benefit out of 
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the fall in prices. Thus, if a man getting Bs. 100 a month chose to spend 
Bs. 60 on daily necessities in the past, I do not think it is an unfair 
estimate to say that he now only has to spend about Bs: 30 per month 
on those same necessities; and, if that is the case, then surely there must 
be some margin. I would remind the House also that on an income of 
Be. 1,000 a year, the tax is only about Bs. 20 a year, or about Bs. 1-12-0 
per month. I know that people, who are living on a very narrow margin, 
find even a small sum like that difficult to find. But I do think it is an 
•exaggeration to speak of it as a crushing burden. Now, I particularly want 
to ask the House to consider who are the people that pay this tax. We 
happen to have, dating from 1917, a fairly close analysis of the classes that 
actually pay this tax, and I am told by the Income-tax Department that 
the following percentages give a pretty accurate idea of where the tax falls. 
No less than about 50 per cent, of those who are assessed between these* 
two limits are the small village money-lenders or village banias who are 
also money-lenders. Now, we have heard enough even in the course of this 
discussion to make it clear that that class of person is not one which 
Commands, the sympathies of the House. We know that that class of 
money-lender is the money-lender who advances a few rupees at a rate of 
interest which is calculated generally oh the basis of an anna or more than 
one anna per rupee per month. Now, those are the people who really are 

acting as the greatest burden on the poorer classes of this country (Hear, 

hear), and I do not believe that the House wishes to exempt people of 
that kind from any share — any share at all— in the direct taxation which 
tlie tax-payers of this country have to . bear. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I have 
the figures to show that 50 per cent, at least of the assessees between 
Bs. i,0d0 and Bs. 2,000 are that class of individual. Then, another 25 per 
•cent, are salary-earners, about ten per cent, are professional men ahd 15 
per cent, are others — small pensioners. 

Now, let us consider the position. At present an agriculturist, however 
small he is and however poor he is, has to pay a direct return to the 

State in the form of land revenue. It does not matter how small his 

income is. He may be making no net profit at all, yet he has to pay 
that form of direct taxation. All that we are suggesting in this measure 
is that the man who is not engaged in cultivating the land, but who is 

engaged in business should p^y a direct tax of two per cent., not on his 

gross receipts, but on his net profits of the year. I maintain that to 
attack: that as an unjustifiable burden is to ignore the whole system that 
prevails in the country today. And I would put that particularly to my 
Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, because I know that his sympathies 
lie mainly with the agricultural classes. Does he think it unfair that the 
small shop-keeper, the small village money-lender should be asked to pay 
a return of two pe? cent, on his profits in the form of direct taxation to 

the State? I would put it to the House to consider this matter very 

carefully, because, after all, we are at a point where great constitutional 
changes are impending. If the House were to throw out this measure 
how, what would it mean? It would mean this, — that they had expressed 
the opinion that, at the present momenl; when, everyone admits, we are 
living in times of extreme emergency and abnormal financial stringency, 
it is unfair to ask the ordinary small businessman to pay any direct 
tw&tipn at #ll. Now, Sir, doestbeHouse want to comipit itself to, that 
Wpat fa proposed . in this am^ngpaent is, perhaps ..conaiaierei 
oy some 'as a first step in the general relaxi&tioti oi the burden of taxation. 
Some of them may think? “Well, let us get this out of the way now, 
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and then the way will be elear for reducing the surcharges on income-tajc 
next year.” If anyone thinks like that, I submit to him, that he & 
taking a very dangerous line, because the whole basis of the argument 
depends on the assumption that things are going to get better and not 
merely that things are going to get better — and I want to develop this 
point later on — but that there will be a margin available for ,a substantial 
reduction of taxation. Now, Sir, if things do not get better and if there 
is no margin available for reduction of taxation, what will then be the 
position? The House will have committed itself to the principle that 
it is unfair to put any levy on the low incomes and then if more money 
is wanted — and I submit it will have to be raised not all in indirect 
taxation, 'for they will have to follow the principle that we followed before 
of distributing the burden evenly between direct and indirect taxation — 
if more money is wanted then, this door will be closed. The only door 
open will be a further increase in the surcharges on the higher incomes. 
I want every Member of the House to realise that. It is an argument 
that may appeal to some. Some may like the prospect, others may not. 
At least all ought to face realities. Now-, Sir, I said when I was arguing 
on this point that it is not merely a case whether things are going to 
get better, but it is a case whether there is going to be any margin available 
for the reduction of taxation. In that connection I want to ask Honour- 
able Members to consider what are the tasks that are to be put upon 
the Central Government by the constitutional plans which are now impend- 
ing. I feel that in this discussion and in all discussions that are going 
on today, finance is being considered in an atmosphere of unreality. 
I tore out the day before yesterday a leader from a well known paper, 
the Statesman , where they were looking at the position from the point 
of view of Bengal. This is the sort of passage which occurs : 

“It ia the common assumption — exact calculation being as yet impossible — that 
Bengal's additional revenue from the jute and income-taxes will be in the neighbour- 
hood of five crores. In general, not only in Bengal, for all the condemnation of the 
White Paper proposals, mouths are already watering and minds are occupied with 
visions of what can be done with this new wealth.* * 

Sir, I maintain that that is a most dangerous illusion. Where is this 
new wealth to come from? Here w© are at present just able to balance 
our Budget, although, as Honourable Members have pointed out and as 

I myself recognised in my Budget Speech, our imports and, therefore, 
our customs revenue stand on a level many crores higher than is justified 
by the position of our exports of merchandise. Yet even with that 
adventitious assistance we are only just able to balance our Budget. And 
then we have the constitutional changes impending which mean a vast 
amount of additional burdens. Let us take a few of the main items. 
Separation of Burma, which means a loss of about three crores to the 
Central Budget: Surrender of half the tax on jute to Bengal, a loss of 
about two crores to the Central Budget: Subventions to the deficit pro- 
vinces — 80 lakhs to Sind and 25 lakhs to Orissa : money for Assam and 
Bihar, altogether, say another two crores: Setting up a Reserve Bank, 
a loss of direct receipts of the Government from currency of something 
like two crores. Add all these items together. I have not got them in 
my head, but the total # of these and other charges will come to about 

II crores. On the top of that, the Central Government are supposed to 
band over more than half the income-tax,, and everyone in the .provinces 
is thinking how they .are going to dispose of the .share of thp income-tax 
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which they are going to get. Sir, I nm one of those who hope to see 
the provinoes in possession of greater funds ; for undoubtedly the beneficial 
expenditure for which the Provincial Governments are mainly responsible 
does Deed much fuller endowment than it has at present. But we have 
got to face realities and, unless these is going to be an entirely miraculous 
change of the economic position, there is. not the slightest chance of the 
provinces getting large sums of money unless we are prepared to maintain 
a very high level of taxation. Now, with that prospect before the country, 
I would like to ask Honourable Members opposite to consider whether 
they are wise in cutting out a porticu from the structure that we erected 
18 months ago. I regard it as a very important part of that structure. 
I have always explained that that structure, although it looked simple^ 
was very carefully planned so as to distribute the burden evenly, and 
I maintain that, if the country is in a position where it has to raise tax 
revenue on the present level, then it is fair that a small proportion of 
that revenue should be raised in the form of direct taxation from people 
earning incomes of from Bs. 1,000 to Bs. 2,000 per annum. If you cut 
that away now, you are going to cub away a very important principle. 

Now, Sir, it has been argued that the amount of mpney involved is 
only a small one and that, in fact, wo are now reckoning on getting a 
net return of only 60 lakhs. That is quite true, but I think the possibilities 
of this tax extend very much further than that. It has been very difficult 
to get the machinery going properly and I think it is quite certain that 
once the machine is in proper order, we shall very much expand the 
revenue under this head. There must be hundreds land thousands of 
people who are now escaping assessment and I regard it as a hopeful 
source of revenue, a source of revenue that might very well be expected 
to expand. 

Sir, that is the general position. I do not want to weary the House 
as I may hiave to repeat many of thes3 arguments again. But the main 
points are these : that we need the money, that this is a fair measure 
Of taxation which, in relation to other forms of taxation, is not unduly 
heavy; that it hits a class that would otherwise escape very lightly as 
4 pm present. We are not in a position now to make sacrifices. The 
position of the world is profoundly uncertain; our own position 
is particularly uncertain. Our own position looks in a way better than 
it recdly is. We have got ia very long way to go before we can regard 
even our present position as a sure position. And when people talk about 
burdens of taxation, I maintain ihao no one in India, or very few in 
India, — perhaps only those who have had occasion recently to travel in 
other countries, — have any idea of what the condition in the rest of the 
world is today. People here talk about the burdens of taxation; they 
do not know in the least to what burdens other countries have been 
subjected. 

I would just like to remind the House of one small instance to show 
the sort of thing that is going on. Take New Zealand, a country whose 
finances had always been extremely sound, a country which restricted its 
capital expenditure to productive purposes and has always maintained 
a good margin. To what expedients are they reduced now? They have 
just carried through a conversion scheme of the greater portion of their 
public debt. By doing that, they have reduced the interest which they 
have to pay, by something between one and 1£ per cent. How were 
they able to do it and to what measures did they have to have recourse? 
They said, everyone who fails to convert, who maintains his original 
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securities, will, be subject to a special tax of 38 J per cent on th^ interest 
of those securities. That is how they got their conversion througfr. My 
Honourable friend, DK Ziaufldin, asked me the other day in one of the 
discussions, why we had taken no further steps as regards cohvefcsiOii 
schemes, for the reduction of interest. Sir, we have done a great deal 
in this direction; but we prefer to bring about our reductioh of interest 
by an improvement in the credit of Government and by giving every one 
who holds Government securities a fair deal and not subjecting the Holders 
of Government securities to special discriminating and penal foitni oi 
taxation. But, if we do not keep our Budget sound, if we do not iaisa 
what is necessary in the form of taxation to meet our expenditure, then 
we shall have to have recourse to measures of that kind. That is. the 
position as regards public finance. 

Lastly, lagain to repeat the point that I made at the outset, I want 
to remind the House of all those serious administrative disturbances 
which will be brought about if a sudden change is made now. I am sure, 
if we are to talk in terms of hard cases, that no one would contemplate 
with equanimity the idea of suddenly confronting a thousand Government 
employees with the need of dismissal on the ground that the House has 
rejected this particular measure. Sir, I know that Honourable Members 
have thought a great deal on this and a good many of them have come 
to the conclusion that this is the one point on which they must oppose 
Government. But I hope that the voice of reason is still heard; I hope 
that even if many came with minds made up on this point they will 
take account of the arguments which I have raised and will recognise 
that if we are going to maintain a system of taxation adequate to the 
needs of the country at present, then it will throw it entirely out ot 
balance and make a gap which we cannot easily fill if this amendment 
is passed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The question is: • 


“That in Part I- A of Schedule III to the Bill, entry (1) be oiiiittod.” 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES— 41. 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji. 

Abdiil Matin Cjhaudhury, Mr. 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Biswas, Mr. C. C. 

Cbinoy, Mr. Rahimtoola M. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Putt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Glmznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Qour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lieut. Nawab 
Muhammad. 

Jadhav. Mr. B. Y. 

Jehangir, Sir, Cowasji. , 

Jha, Pandit Ram Krishna. 

Jog, Mr, S. G.. 

Kyaw Myint U r 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mi*. D. K. 
Lalchand Navalrai; Mr.’, 

Maswobd Ahmad, ,Mr. M. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 


Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 

Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. Rama- 
swami. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur. Mauivi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Phookun, Mr. T. R. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. , Ramakrishna. 
Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadhr Harbilas. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju,*Mr. ,B. . . 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdull&-al-M$mfin. 
THampan, Mr. K. P. / 

Uj)pi Saheb B&hadury Mr. < 

Ziapiddih Ahmad, Dr. 
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NOES— 66. 


Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Najiarsingji. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 

Ismail Khpn, Haji Chaudhury 
Muhammad. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawajiar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao 
Bahadur Chaudhri, 

The motion was negatived. 

*r. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K'. Shanmukham Chetty) : It 
is always a very difficult matter for the Chair to decide in what order 
amendments relating to the Income-tax Schedule have to be taken. The 
reason for taking up the amendment that stood in the name of Mr. S. C. 
Mitra first was that it raised a definite issue in that he wanted to bring 
about a change in the taxable minimum. The Chair thinks that it will 
suit the convenience of the House if the next amendment, No. 92, which 
stands in the name of Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, is taken now, because the 
Honourable Member seeks to give a whole scheme in its entirety which 
will enable the House to judge the exact financial result of the amendment, 
if it is carried. If that amendment is accepted by the House, then all 
the other amendments go out of order, but if that amendment is rejected, 
then Mr. Jog and certain other Honourable Members who want to vary 
slightly item No. (1) will be called upon to move their amendments. The 
Chair "thinks that it will not lead to any technical difficulties. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I beg to move : 

“That for all the entries in Part I- A of Schedule III to the Bill, the following 
be substituted : 

*(1) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 6, 000- 
Four pies in the rupee. 

(2) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 10,000 — 
Six pies in the rupee. 


Leach, Mr. Ai. Q. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar, Mr. E. S. 

Misra, Mr.. B. N. 

Mitchell, Mr. D. G'. 

Mitter, the Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Mujutndar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. 0. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank, 
O’Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raisman, Mr. A. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Sher ^uhammad Khan Gakhar,. 
Captain. 

Singh, Kumar, Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Smith, Mr. R. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Vachha, Khan Bahadhr J. B. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


Abdul Hye, Khan Bahadur Abul 
Hasnat Muhammad. 

Acott, Mr, A. S. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadnr Saiyid. 
Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Bajpai. Mr. G. S. 

|*hore, ^he^Honoujable Sir Joseph 

Dalai’ Dr. R. D. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. • 

Dutt, Mr. G. S. 

Dutt, Mr. P. C. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 
Grant, Mr. C. S. 

Gwynne, Mr. C. W. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 
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(3) When the total income is Es. 10,000 or upwards, but is less than Ra. . 15, 000- 

Nine pies in the rupee. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is less than Bsi. 20,000— 

One anna in the rupee. 

(5) When the total income is Bs. 20,000 or upwards, but is less than Bs. 30,000 — 

One anna and four pies in the rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is less than Bs. 40,000 — 

One anna and seven pies in the rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is less than Bs. 1,00,000— 

One anna and eleven pies in the rupee. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards — Two annas and one pie in 

the rupee*.” 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Sir, Honourable Members will find that there is a difference of only one 
pie from what the Government want for income over one lakh of rupees. 
My No. (8) is No. (9) of the Schedule of the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber and there we find “ Two annas and two pies in the rupee* * while I have 
made it “Two annas and one pie in the rupee**, that is, only one pie less. 
However rich we poor men may consider these people with income of one 
lakh of rupees — I shall begin from the last item. To deduct more than 
one-eighth of their income for income-tax, I think, is too high and can be 
hardly justified except in cases of great emergencies. Sir, it is to the rich 
people that we owe 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It might perhaps be convenient 
to the House, Sir, if I were to tell them what is involved in the combined 
effect of this amendment. According to our calculation, the total loss 
would be 3-20 crores. 

Hr. Amar Nath Dutt: Only that much! The deficit for all the items 
of my amendment is only 320 lakhs. It is a tax on all except those whose 
income is below Rs. 2,000, as my amendment does not touch them. I am 
surprised that the Honourable the Finance Member, who deals with 
hundreds of crores, should grudge this small amount of relief. Sir, curtail- 
ment of one item of extravagant expenditure can at once give us three 
crores. Supposing ii the Lee Concession is done away with, we can get 2J 
crores. Why should not these be withdrawn now as those concessions 
which were necessitated at a time of high prices? But at present price has 
gone down considerably. I think the withdrawal of Lee Concessions will 
enable the Finance Member to give the needed relief to the people in India. 

Then there is that big question of the army expenditure. Here you can 
easily bring down the expenditure by another 20 crores. The proposition 
has been enunciated more than once on the floor of this House that the 
military expenditure of a country should not exceed more than one-fifth 
of its total revenue. That principle was accepted at the Brussels Confer- 
ence where the accredited representative of the Government of India was 
also present and agreed to it. But let us see what would be 20 per 1 cent, 
or l/5th of the revenues of India. It would not be more than 20 crores. 


An Honourable Member: What are the revenues of India? 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt *. That being bo, I beg to submit that it is the 
fepunden duty of every Administration, it is the bounden duty of those who 
are in charge of the finances of this unfortunate country, to bring down 
.their expenditure to a level which would be according to the principle 
.accepted by the accredited representatives of their own Government. If 
they want to know how to do it, I- shall be able to give the Government 
at least half a dozen experts on, the floor of this House to advise them; but 
will they accept that advice? No; they will not. They will simply say: 

4 ‘It is not possible: we have tried our best and the best that can be done 
has been done in this case and we cannot accept further reduction of 
expenditure/ * I submit that that is hardly fair to the representatives of the 
people in this House because if we are to assent to any taxation we must be 
convinced of the reasonableness of the taxation and that the country is able 
to bear that taxation. If they do not want to hear us what was the necessity 
of dragging us from our homes to this far off Delhi, and then say: “We 
have decided all these things : what you ask for we cannot give”, as if these 
people came here like so many beggars to ask for some money from them 
for their own countrymen? That is not the case. The present Constitu- 
tion gave us the power to advise the Government when they commit 
blunders; and this is one of the greatest blunders they commit when they 
tax people beyond their capacity to bear it. I was talking of military 
expenditure. I may also remind the House that at one stroke you can 
reduce the expenditure, keeping intact all the paraphernalia you have got, 
by at least 11 crores. No less than 65,000 British soldiers are employed 
in India. Sir, I think Indian soldiers are capable of defending India from 
foreign aggression quite as well as the British soldiers. The Indian soldier 
fights for his own home and hearth and for peace and order of the land of 
his birth; while the British soldier is more or less mercenary in the sense 
that they can have no such sentiment for the progress of India. If you re- 
place 55,000 of these 65,000 British soldiers by Indians, you reduce at once 
the expenditure by 11 crores; for we know that the cost of a British soldier is 
about 2,700 rupees per year while the cost of an Indian soldier is only about 
700 rupees. That being so, the difference is about 2,000 rupees. If you 
do away with these 55,000 British soldiers and keep only 10,000 British 
soldiers and replace the rest by 55,000 Indian soldiers, you can save 11 
crores; out of that amount, the Finance Member will get his 820 lakhs; and 
he will also be able to give something to the provinces for / their nation- 
building departments. There are several ways by which these things can 
be done. If I were to enumerate one by one the various ways in which it 
ean be done without any expert knowledge, without any knowledge 
{Laughter ) of the figures — I may say that we on this side of the House 
appear to the other side as if we have no knowledge for governing our own 
country — we know that this poor country can be governed for much less a 
sum than is yearly voted in this House and that we can also, if we were 
vested with responsibility in the matter, find out the means how to do it; 
but even without being vested with responsibility, if we are asked to advise, 
we can advise them if they would only care to accept our advice and would 
not treat it with contempt. Bearing all this in mind, we have no alternative 
but to put our case before this House. 

My friend, when moving his last amendment about taxing poor people, 
whose income is below 2,000 rupees, has said all that could be said, and I 
will not reiterate those arguments; but in this connection I would also 
respectfully submit that apart from the sum that is taken away from these 
poor men of their hard earned money, there is the inevitable harassment 
•consequent upon assessment. It is all very well to say from here that there 
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is po ji^rassment and that due consideration is shown to every one*; but. 
iapflemep who have any ezpenence of t^e goings of subordinate bfflcers will 
fear me out that even the highest in the lancf is not exempt’ frbin harass- 
ment' from the ill-paid lower subordinate officers of the Government. We- 
find qne atmosphere prevailing in this House and in Imperial Delhi; here 
we beginning from His Excellency the Viceroy and all the Cabinet 
Ministers, they are all gentlemen with whom we pan tajk equally and they 
also try to get information and knowledge from us, for wfyat it is worth’ and' 
tfey talk to us freely; but if we go down a little lower we do not find the 
Sape cordiality between the rulers and the rtjled. Sir, you cannot form 
any idea as to |iow these lower subordinates behave with highly respectable 
people. They are at times very shabbily treated by these underlings. I can 
quote many instances, and it will take many cfays and weeks to narrate them. 
There, is filso another ganger, Sir. We cannot say anything against these 
people outside the sacred precincts of this Assembly Chamber. If we. 
say anything against these lower paid officers, then down come the Govern- 
ment wjtb the machinery at their disposal and send the man who makes 
such statements, however true they may be, to jail. I make all these state- 
ments merely to bring to the notice of the Government how things happen 
in jibe country, because the Treastoy Benches do not know the actual state 
of things. \ j" 


The officers sometimes pitch their camps in far off villages, specially in 
settlement cases, somewhere in a shady grove where no food or water could 
be had. J know of many settlement cases which were dismissed, because 
many people could not reach such camps ip time. Cases are postponed 
from week to week. If an unfortunate man happens to go to the nearest 
confectioner’s shoip, when the settlement case is called, to get some food 
to satisfy his hunger, the case is disposed of in his absence. This practice 
of hearing cases in camp is also resorted to in some cases by Jncome-tax 
Officers, which entails a good deal of hardship, as in settlement cases, and 
assessee’s convenience should not be overlooked when cases are decided in 
camp like the settlement officers, for these settlement officers think them- 
selves above all laws, and trifle with the rights of poor ryots and there is 
no remedy against their tyranny. But while it may be said that settlement 
operations have of necessity to be carried on in camps, I do not see any 
necessity of income-tax assessment being made in camps, which means great 
inconvenience to the assessee. I urge that people, with less than Rs. 2,000 
income, should be exempted from income-tax as suggested in my amend- 
ment. I submit that if we are asked to advise the Government, I could 
give them sound advice 


An Honourable Member: Nobody has asked for your advice. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: In that case, we can only voice for the grievances 
of the poor people and say that we cannot give our assent to the income-tax 
proposals made by Government. Sir, to ask us to assent to such exorbitant 
rates of income : tax is really very hard. There is also the sword of Damocles 
hanging over our beads,— I mean those surcharges, and with the surcharge 
the income-tax is £th more than shown in the schedule. If you want to 
have surcharges also, it will work a great hardship. Therefore, I trust, the- 
House will accept my amendment. 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Motion moved:, 

“That for all the entries in Port I-A of Schedule III to the Bill, the following 
be substituted : a 

'(1) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 5, 000- 
Four pies in the rupee. 

{2) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 10, 000- 
Six pies in the rupee. 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 15,000— 
Nine pies in the rupee. 

J (4) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, buli is less than Rs. 20,000— 
One anna in the rupee. 

.(5) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 30,000— 
One anna and four pies in the rupee. 

i(6) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 40,000— 
One anna and seven piee in the rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 1,00,000 — 

One anna and eleven pies in the rupee. 

(8) When the total income U Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards— Two annas and one pie in 

the rupee’.*' 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 know my Honourable 
friend, who moved this amendment, pretty well now, and his attitude is a 
matter of constant surprise to me. I realise that he is a man of very 
wide sympathies, but it is a great surprise to me to learn that his sympathies 
extend even to people with incomes of one lakh and upwards. I hardly 
think that my Honourable friend or the House will expect much of an 
argument from me on this amendment after the general exposition of the 
financial position which I gave in connection with the last amendment. 

I think the mere fact that this amendment would involve a loss of about 
320 lakhs is sufficient answer, and, therefore, Sir, I must oppose this 
amendment. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The question 
is: 

“That for all the entries in Fart I-A of Schedule III to the Bill, the following 
•hie substituted : 

‘(1) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 5, 000- 
Four pies in the rupee. 

(2) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 10,000— 

Six pies in the rupee. 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 15, 000- 

Nine pies in the rupee. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 20,000— 

One anna in the rupee. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 30,000— 

One anna and four pies in the rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 40,000— 

One anna and seven pies in the rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 40 { 000 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 1,00,000— 

One anna and eleven pies in the rupee. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards— Two annas and one pie in 

the rupee*.” 

The motion was negatived. 


D 
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. Ur. S. O. Jog (Berar Representative) : Sir, I tag to ;move ; 

. “That in Part I-A of Schedule III to the Bill, for entry (1) the following be 
Substituted : 

'(1) When the total income is Rs. 1,500 or upwards, but is less than Bs. 2, 000- 
Four pies in the rupee’. 1 ' 

Up till now we thought that the new imposition of additional taxation 
would only be temporary and that we would jgo back very soon to the old 
days when the assessees were enjoying relief up to Rs. 2,000. The 
Honourable the Finance Member made a fighting speech in his reply. He 
gave us a long homily about sound finance and he hinted that in the 
near future there was no chance of relief for these poor men and that 
the additional taxation would form part of a permanent programme. He 
said that people getting incomes between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 should 
contribute to the general finances and that it was not good policy that this 
class of people should be exempted from this direct taxation. He gave 
us the instance of New Zealand and other countries where the finances 
are not sound. He said that a conversion scheme was carried through 
there. But has my Honourable Wend taken into account the position 
of the Government servants in other countries? Are Government servants 
in those countries 'getting the same fat pay as they are getting in India? 
If he quotes the instances of other countries in one respect, is he not 
bound to follow them in other respects also? In his programme the 
Finance Member has made one mistake and he has unnecessarily landed 
himself in trouble by showing his solicitude for the services. If the 
emergency did exist, there was absolutely no reason for making a slight 
change in some portion of the programme by a restoration of the cut to 
the extent of five per cent. By showing his attitude of partiality towards 
a particular class, he has alienated the sympathies of other people. I 
must make it clear that I have no grudge whatsoever towards the 
services, towards the people getting small pay, but when the Finance 
Member thought it fit to give some relief to the services, was he not 
bound also to attend to the conveniences of the other middle class people, 
people getting incomes between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000? 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

If he wanted to maintain the necessity of sound finance, and if the 
emergency has not ceased, I think he should have meted out equal treat- 
ment to all, and if he had maintained the whole programme intact, this 
side of the House would not have taken objection. But having shown 
partiality towards one particular class, when he says that the emergency 
still exists, there is absolutely no reason why he should have had recourse 
to the restoration of the cut by five per cent. Having done that, the 
Finance Member has shown some sympathy towards the service 
class, and I insist upon him that, * at the same time, similar 
sympathy on grounds of equity, or call it compromise or accommodation, 
should he shown to the other classes. I know the effect of lowering down 
of the inpome-tax limit so far as my province is concerned, and I think 
it is the same in the case of the other provinces also — the lowering down 
of the limit has hit the middle class people, small traders and other 
people very hard. You have reduced the taxable limit to Rs. 1,000, but 
in actual experience people getting incomes of even Rs. 600 or Rs. 700 
have been brought under the operation of the Act and they have also been 
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taxed. As has been pointed out by some of my Honourable friends, these 
people do not keep any accounts, and if the income-tax officer says: “My 
information is that your income is Bs. 1,000 and you are liable to income- 
tax", the poor man cannot but pay the tax. If he goes in for review or 
revision, he has got to spend another Es. 15 or Es. 20 for legal help and 
for moving the Income-tax Department, with the result that probably in 
no case is relief given. So, ultimately the poor man has got to submit 
to the summary decision of the Income-tax Officer. The Income-tax 
Officer in his enthusiasm does not always take a view lenient to the 
assesses, because he is interested in seeing that income-tax collections 
are satisfactory to Government. 

It is no doubt true that the Finance Member has presented a very 
alarming: picture before the House; he said that if this tax was reduced 
or if the limit was reduced, it might be difficult to give subvention to 
this province and to that, which were in a deficit. But if he thinks that 
it is necessary to have some direct taxation, some sacrifice from this 
class of people, is it not necessary that the higher service people should 
also come forward with a spirit of sacrifice in this national calamity ? But 
they want to enjoy all the rights and privileges, and, at the same time, 
they want all these small people on whom there is already such a heavy 
burden — thely have to educate their children, educational charges have been 
increased, the postal charges have been increased, railway charges have 
been increased, and another thing is that there is a lot of unemployment, 
many people have been retrenched from the services, and that is also a 
burden on people getting these small incomes — in spite of that, the 
Finance Member wants that these small traders, these small classes of people 
should sacrifice and contribute towards the country's finances, but, at the 
same time he does not say that the people who are getting more pay and are 
enjoying all the luxuries and amenities of life should come forward and show 
a spirit of sacrifice. I submit that if he expects any sympathy from us, 
it is his duty to set an example by showing a spirit of sacrifice. Instead 
of doing that, he has hit the other people hard. 

My Honourable friend has asked us to think of the realities. I for 
one can say that I am in touch with realities much more than the Finance 
Member himself. I know the position of the middle class families. I 
know the condition of the middle class people, what sort of di&cult times 
they are going through and how difficult they find it to pay this income- 
tax and how they are driven to borrow money and how many families 
have been ruined. Nothing has made the Government more unpopular 
in these days than this lowering of the taxable minimum. However, 
looking to the practical side of the question, we also see the difficulty 
in which the Finance Member finds himself and I think he would do 
well to show a spirit of compromise, adjustment and accommodation and, 
it is in that light, I have placed this constructive suggestion before this 
House. While we realise the difficulty of the Government, Government 
Bhould also realise the difficulty in which these poor tax-payers find them- 
selves. While you give relief to your services in the matter of the cut 
in pay, you must also raise the minimum and I have suggested that 
incomes below Es. 1,500 should be exempted. I have not wiorked out 
exactly as to what would be the deficit under the arrangement I have 
suggested, but I submit, in all equity, fairness and justice to the interests 
of these poor people, you should agree to this compromise which I have 
suggested. I must congratulate my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, who, although he is a capitalist, has the interests of the poor at 
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heart. He made a strong appeal on behalf of these men, and although 
the House turned down the previous amendment, I hope they will 
accept the compromise which I have suggested. Although Government 
were not able to give full relief, I hope they will at least give partial 
relief as suggested by my amendment. It is also a matter of great 
satisfaction to me that my friend, Mr. James, is imbued with a desire 
to help the cause of these poor men and I am glad to find that he has also 
given notice of a similar amendment. I hope his Group will follow into 
the same lobby with me*. 

As regards the condition of the finances, it is only yesterday that I 
read in the paper about the action proposed to be taken in the United 
States. I think the Finance Member knows about it. He has made 
provision in his Budget for the payment of war debts. As a shrewd 
financier and a shrewd man, he thought it right to make this provision 
for war debts* but this is what I find in the papers. I will read the 
whole thing for the information of the House : 

“Notwithstanding that President Roosevelt proposes to ask Congress to appoint 
a War Debt Committee to advise him how to deal with foreign debts, it is stated 
that the President of the United States is seeking power to defer payment due on 
June 15.” 

If this comes to pass, then India also requires some relief and this 
question of war debts will bo solved very considerably and will give a 
good deal of margin in the financial programme. With these words, I 
again appeal to the Government to accept my amendment. If they do 
not, they must be prepared to face the consequences and, if they lose 
this opportunity, they will unnecessarily alienate the sympathies of this 
side of the Bouse and if they do not yield in this ease, it will show an 
attitude of adamantness on their part. With these words, I move my 
amendment. > 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Sbanmukham Chetty) : 
Motion moved : 

“That in Part I-A of Schedule III to the Bill, for entry (1) the following be 
substituted : 

'(1) When the total income is Rs. 1,500 or upwards, but is less than Rs. 2,000 — 
Four pies in the rupee*.” 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
27th March, 1938. 
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Monday , 27th March f 1933 . 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shan- 
mukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Major-General Sir John Megaw, K.C.I.E., K.H.P., M.L.A. (Govern- 
ment of India: Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Alleged Lathi Charge by the Police on Haj Pilgrims in Bombay. 

923. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Is it a fact that S. S. Akbar 
has recently carried Indian pilgrims to the Hedjaz and that at the time of 
embarkation at the port, the Bombay police made a lathi charge upon the 
unarmed outgoing pilgrims? Will Government be pleased to state the 
facts and the action they propose to take to safeguard the interests of 
intending pilgrims in the future? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig.: With your permission. Sir, I should 
like to answer questions Nos. 923, 924 and 958 together. In view of the 
interest taken in the Press and elsewhere in this matter, I wish to give 
at some length the facts ascertained through the Government of Bombay. 
The 8. S. Akbar was due to sail on the 2nd March and in ^accordance 
with the practice which experience has shown to be convenient to all 
parties, pilgrims were allowed to embark their heavy luggage on the 1st 
March. On this occasion there was an unusually large crowd and during 
the rush from the wharf one old pilgrim was thrown down by the crowd 
and was in danger of being trampled to death. The police rescued him 
by pushing back the crowd a little, but they did not use their lathis. 

On the following day the embarkation of pilgrims began and all the 
arrangements were carried out according to plan. When the pilgrims had 
been got on board there was a rush for the gangways by coolies and pedlars 
and also by visitors who had friends on board. The police formed a cordon 
round the gangways and maintained that cordon, with difficulty, until the 
ship sailed. They did not use their lathis for this or any other purpose. 

The Commissioner of Police on hearing of the allegations of harsh 
treatment from the police at once made an enquiry .from the four members 
of the Haj Committee who, with commendable public spirit, assist pilgrims 
at the Port. These four members have reported in writing that they 
witnessed no such incident and that the behaviour of the police was 

( 2607 ) ' ' A 
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unexceptionable. The arrangements for the embarkation of pilgrims^are 
under the personal supervision of the Deputy Commissioner, Port Police i 
who is assisted by. the Port Health Officer and his staff and also by' the 
members of the Haj Committee, Bombay. Members of this House will 
recognise that the task of embarking pilgrims who are for the most { part 
inexperienced and excitable travellers is a difficult one and I can only regret 
that untrue allegations of harsh conduct on the part of the police should 
have caused distress to those who are -specially interested in the welfare 
of Haj pilgrims. I can assure the House that the port authorities are 
doitig all that is possible to maintain efficient embarkation arrangements 
for the pilgrims. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: May I know, Sir, the names of those 
members of the Haj Committee who were present at the port? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have got them somewhere, but I do 
not know if I can get them out of my papers immediately. I have got 
their letters in my file and I shall be very glad to show them to the 
Honourable Member afterwards. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that big lathis which are used 
to disperse the members of the non-co-operation movement were used on 
that day in Bombay? 

The Honourable Sir ’Hatty Haig : I have specifically stated that lathis 
were not used. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the police had those parti- 
cular lathis when they were deputed to look after the Haj pilgrims? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Halg: I have no doubt that the police carry 
lathis. 

Mr. Gaya -Prasad Stagh: Do I . understand that the lathi charge ad- 
ministered on the Muslim crowd on that day 

The Honourable Sir Hatty ’Haig: 'May I interrupt the Honourable 
Member and say that no lathi charge was administered on that day. The 
Honourable Member appears not to have listened' to. my answer. 

Mr. Gaya frrsspd Singh: Do I understand 'the Honourable ’Member to 
Shy thit atathi charge Was'nOt admitti&tewd ? 

The Honourable Sir Hatty Htffg: That was very distinctly the purport 
of "toy answer. 

Mr. ‘President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty): 
Honourable Members Will first listen to the -answer before asking supple 
mefiteK ' questions. 

'Mr. Gaya Prasad Stejh: I would -ask the -Honourable Member to 
speak loudly, because it is very difficult for -us to catch what some of the 
Honourable Members an the Treasury Benches say. 
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JMcbtuad N#Vfth«i: May I know if the members of the Haj Com- 

S ' jea who were there had been specifically asked with regard to this 
£ .charge and if they have stated that no lathi charge was administered? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Yes, Sir. All the members of the 
Qbj Committee were asked to give the factB which came under their notice 
ifc.arriteug. 

Or. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member ask the members 
of 'the Haj Committee to issue very quickly a formal communique in their 
qWn-fiames so -that we may know exactly how matters stand? 

; The Honourably Sir B«lg : That, Sir, is a matter for the Bombay 
Government. I will certainly make the suggestion to the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. U. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the time for embarkation 
on the ship was 2 p.m., but up to 3-30 p.m., the gate was not opened and 
that the pilgrims on the dock were waiting for eight hours ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig'- No, Sir. I do not think those are 
the facts at all. But if the Honourable Member will give me notice, 1 
will give him a specific answer to that question. 

Mr Lalchand Navalrsl : Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
arrange things in such a manner that at the time of the embarkation there 
should be no rush at all? It appears that there is perhaps only one ladder 
to go up, but if there had been two or three ladders there would not have 
been any rush. Will the Honourable Member give instructions to that 
effect? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think anybody who is accustomed 
to sea voyages in whieh a number of passengers have to be embarked will 
realise that there is apt to be a considerable rush. Any Honourable 
Member., for instance, who has crossed the English Channel will realise 
that there is a considerable rush when passengers are going on board and 
diaembiwkiag. 

Mr Jjflchftnd Havalmi: I have myself done it in the English Channel 
andl have seen that the arrangements are very satisfactory and that 
there is no rush. 


Hr TTnnl Sahcb BafcadHf : May I ask. Sir, why the Government do 
not prosecute those persons who publish these alarming sensational false 
reports? 


Hfoe Honourable ,8fr Btfg: That, again, is a matter, I think, 

few the Government of Bombay to decide. 


Dr Ahmad: Does it not show a lack of administration in 

forming the queues 1 ? Will it not be better if queues are formed in the 
open space before the pilgrims ore allowed to embark on board the ship? 

2 A 
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The Honourable Sir Harry; Haig: The point is that these passengers* 
are not experienced travellers. They are not accustomed to going on board 
the ship and no doubt they are very anxious to get on board and there is 
bound to be a certain amount of excitement and rush. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Are the police intended merely to use lathi 
charges? Are they not supposed to teach people how to form queues and 
how to march peacefully and in order? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not know why my Honourable, 
friend should assume that the police do not do everything they can to, 
facilitate the embarkation. I have got here a letter from a member of 
the Haj Committee in which he speaks in the highest terms of the work 
of the police and of the assistance they give in the orderly embarkation 
of the pilgrims. 

(At this stage Shaikh Sadiq Hasan rose to his feet.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. ‘Shanmukham Chetty): 
Mr. Sadiq Hasan. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask ... . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Order, order. Honourable Members, even when they are asking questions,, 
must begin to ask a question only after their names have been called by 
the Chair. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: May I inquire if the gentleman who speaks so 
highly of the police is a nominated member of the Haj Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have no information as to how the 
members of the Haj Committee are appointed. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that this inquiry was made 
through the police and that on that inquiry the Honourable Member replied 
that there was no lathi charge? Was any independent inquiry made? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: An inquiry was made from the per-, 
sons who Tvere most likely to be able to give a correct, account, namely, 
members of the Haj Committee, w'hosc duty it is . to supervise and 
superintend these matters. ^ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My main question was not answered. ,1 asked, 
is the police expected to teach the pilgrims how to form queues and how 
to go about in order, and if the men are not accustomed to this, is it not 
the duty of the police to teach them these things? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Do I understand that the Honourable 
Member suggests that there should be classes, similar to University classes, 
for Haj pilgrims, conducted by the police? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I suggest that the teaching should not be 
by means of lecturing alone, because’ by lecturing people do not learn 
anything. (Laughter.) 
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,,JTke Honourable Sir Hary Haig: The police can demonstrate in a prac- 
tical way, and no doubt they do it. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the police in England teach 
i)he public how to march in order? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am not aware of ever having had 
such a lesson given to me by the police except by practical demonstration 
at the time. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer: Will printed instructions be henceforward issued 
to the pilgrims so that they may not make the mistake that they were 
supposed to have made on the present occasion? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think that that would really 
help in a practical way. It is not a question of giving either printed or 
verbal instructions to a crowd. If a crowd is in a hurry and excited, it 
will rush. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that there were two doors for 
entering the ship and it had been announced that people should enter 
through one door and the pilgrims reached there very early, but that after- 
wards, instead of that door being opened, some back door was opened, 
and that that was the reason for the rush and all these disturbances? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That is a new point to me. As I 
have said before, if the Honourable Member wishes to raise any new 
specific points and will give me notice, I shall endeavour to give him an 
answer. 


Alleged Lathi Charge by the Police on Haj Pilgrims in Bombay. 

f924. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Has the attention 
of Government been drawn to a communication that appeared in the 
Bombay Chronicle of the 4th March, 1933, under the heading “Cane charge 
by the Police on Haj pilgrims”? 

(6) Is it a fact that Haj pilgrims, while boarding the 8. 8 . Ahbar , 
were charged with canes on the 2nd March? 

(c) Is it a fact that the police took to caning when they were unprovoked 
by the pilgrims? 

(d) Is it a fact that the pilgrims were panic-striken and were confused? 

(e) Are Government aware that this has created much sensation among 
the Muslims? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Muslims of Bombay have sent a telegram to 
His Excellency the Viceroy praying for an impartial inquiry into the 
matter, so that such things may not recur? If so, have the Government 
of India taken any action thereon ? If not, do they propose to take any 
•action now? 


■j For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 923. 
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Allegations in regard to Punishments, etc., meted out to Political 
Prisoners in the Haripur Central Jail. 

925. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a letter written by Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan, M.L.C., 
to the Inspector General of Prisons, North-West Frontier Province, dis- 
closing serious allegations in regard to punishments, etc., meted out to 
political prisoners in the Haripur Central Jail, published on the first page 
of the National Call , dated the 8th March, 1933? 

(b) If so, will Government please state whether the allegations con- 
tained therein are correct in respect of those political prisoners who were 
convicted during the regime of the Central Government? 

(c) Will Government kindly make a detailed statement on the allega- 
tions contained in the letter referred to in part (a) of this question? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). I have called for information from the Local Government 
and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Allegations against Lieut. E. H. Lincoln, Cantonment Magistrate, 

Sialkot. 

926. *Mr. B. N. Hisra: (a) Is it a fact that the Government of India 
have laid down in paragraph 80, page 81, Cantonment Manual, 1909, that 
no Cantonment Magistrate, when appointed to a new station, is permitted 
to bring with him, or shortly after his arrival at the new station, to summon 
to his side a number of subordinates and their relatives from his previous 
offices? 

(b) Is it a fact that Lieut. E. H. Lincoln, on his appointment as 
Cantonment Magistrate at Sialkot, brought the following of his former 
subordinates and their relatives to take up almost all the ministerial 
appointments under him as stated below: 

(i) Head clerk, replaced by a clerk transferred from the Deputy 

Commissioner's Office, Sialkot, where Lieut. Lincoln had been 
a head clerk himself for some years; 

(ii) Accountant, replaced by a son of the head clerk in the Sialkot 

Municipality where Lt. Lincoln, was a secretary before his 
appointment as Cantonment Magistrate at Sialkot; 

(iii) Sanitary Inspector, transferred from Sialkot Municipality. 

(iv) Overseer I/c. Works, stores, etc., transferred from Sialkot Muni- 

cipality; and 

(v) Tax Collector, replaced by an ex-employee of the Sialkot 

Municipality? 

(c) If so, what action did Government take against Lieut. Lincoln? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) There was a rule to this effect in the 
Cantonment Manual, 1909. The Manual was rendered obsolete by the 
introduction of the Cantonments Ac? in 1924. 

(b) and (c). Mr. Lincoln was not a regular officer, but was employed as 
Cantonment Magistrate, Sialkot, for less than a year in 1918-19. There 
js ‘nothing to show that the propriety of any appointments made by him 
was questioned at the time, and no useful purpose would be served by 
making an enquiry now. 
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Re-employment op Cantonment Fund Servants in the 
Public Service. 

927. *Mr. B. N. Misra: Is it a fact that the Government of India 
have laid down in paragraph 78, page 80, Cantonment Manual, 1909, that 
ho Cantonment authority is permitted to exclude from re-employment in 
the puftic service any Cantonment Fund servant unless: 

(i) they have already laid his case before the Local Government, and 

(ii) the said Government, after dealing with it under the rules issued 

by the Government of India in the Home Department for the 
removal, discharge, or dismissal of public servants, have, 
decided that he is not to be so re-employed? 

Mt. G. R. 7. Tottenham: The answer is the same as that given to 
part (a) of the previous question. 

Missing of Connection at Karachi of the Delhi Am Mail. 

928. *Mr. S. O. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state il 
it is a fact: 

(i) that the Delhi air mail missed the connection at Karachi on 

the 8th March, 1938; 

(ii) that the French air mail arrived some hours after the arrival 

of the Delhi plane and volunteered as a matter of courtesy 
to carry the mails as far as Paris; 

(iii) that the authorities at Karachi having no authority to accept 

the offer wired and tried to telephone to Delhi for permission 
to send the mails by the French mail; and 

(iv) that the French mail left without carrying the mails which 

were thus delayed for a week? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what are the total postal 
charges of the mail thus delayed and do Government propose to pay any 
compensation to those whose mails have been delayed? , 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) (i). Yes. 

(ii) The Air Orient aeroplane was scheduled to leave Karachi at 10-30, 
the Delhi-Karachi air mail having arrived at Karachi at 9-08. The Agent 
of the Air Orient Company offered the local authorities at Karachi to carry 
the mails to Baghdad without charge, where they could have connected 
with the Imperial Airways service. 

(iii) Yes. The telegram was received at Delhi at 11-03, i.e ., 33 minutes 
after the scheduled time of departure of the French service. The autho- 
rities in Karachi did not succeed in telephoning to Delhi. 

(iv) Yes. 

(b) It is not possible to state the total postal charges on the delayed 
mail but the air fees charged were probably about Rs. 2,300. As regards 
the second part of this question, the reply is in the negative. In this 
connection the attention of the Honourable Member is invited to Section 6 
of the Indian Post Office Act and clause 39 of the Indian Post and Tele* 
graph Guide. ; 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state if this was the first occasion on which the Karachi Air Mail missed 
connection, or it has been so doing on several other occasions? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I believe, Sir, that on a few occasions 
the Delhi-Karaehi air mail has failed to connect with Imperial*Airways 
at Karachi. It is obvious that one cannot provide for all eventualities. 
This was the first occasion on which the Deilhi-Karachi air mail arrived 
at Karachi within a few minutes before the departure of the Imperial Air- 
ways Machine and has failed to connect owing to the fact that the sorting 
at Karachi takes a little time. I explained to the House the other day the 
arrangements we were making to avoid this particular eventuality happening 
again. 

i » 

Mr. F. X. James: Is the Honourable Member aware that continental 
houses doing business in this country have a greater advantage over business 
houses in the United Kingdom owing to the fact that they can make use 
of two continental services to India in one week? If so, will the Honour- 
able Member consider the possibility of allowing the people of this country 
to use those other services also for air mail letters subject possibly to the 
imposition over and above the ordinary air mail postage of a surcharge 
which would be credited to the Imperial Airways account? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That, Sir, raises a big question of 
policy and I must ask for notice. 

Hr. S. 0. Mitra: To whom did the Karachi authorities telephone for 
permission — to the Honourable Member, or to the Director General of Posts 
and Telegraphs? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I think to the Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Has he not a ’phone in his residence as well as in 
his office so that he could be got at on the ’phone at all times? How then 
did they miss it? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: They were unable to get through. 

Frequently, unfortunately, there are delays and it takes time on occasions 
to get a trunk telephone call through. We are doing our best to make our 
trunk telephone service more efficient, and I think We are succeeding in 
doing so, but it does occasionally happen that there are unavoidable delays. 

King’s Commissioned Officers in the Royal Army Veterinary 

Corps. 

920. *Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(o) how many officers with King’s Commissions were in the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps on 1st January, 1983: 

(b) how many of them are Indians; and 

(c) how many officers were there on 1st January, 1914?’' 
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Ur, G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) and (c). I presume that the Honourable 
Member desires information regarding the number of officers of the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps on the Indian Establishment. The latest edition 
of the Indian Army List (published in October, 1932) shows that there are 
64 such officers. The January, 1914, edition showed that there were then 
63 officers in military employ. 

(b) Indians are not eligible for commissions in the Royal Army Veteri- 
nary Corps which is a Corps of the British Army. 

Animals possessed by the Indian Army. 

*930. *Mr. S. 0 . Mitra: (a) What is (he number of: 

(i) horses, (ii) ponies, (iii) mules, (iv) camels, and (v) bullocks 
which the army possessed on 1st January, 1933? 

(6) What was the corresponding number on 1st January, 1914? 

(c) How many of these animals are British horses, British mules and 
^British bullocks? 

(i d ) Is there any reason why British veterinary officers with King’s 
Commissions should be appointed to treat Indian animals? Is it a fact 
that for the treatment of men, Indians are eligible and have obtained 
commissions in the Indian Medical Service? 


Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: (a) Horses 


29,252 

Ponies 


1,679 

Mules 


26,517 

Camels 


. 3,855 

Bullocks . 


1,166 


These figures do not include animals in the Military Farms Department. 

(i b ) The information is not readily available. 

(c) The nationality of most of these animals is not recorded. (Laughter.) 
I think they may all be described as Indian either by birth or naturalisa- 
tion. (Laughter.) 

(d) There is no reason why a qualified Indian officer should not be able 
to treat any animal wherever it comes from. I have already informed the 
House that Indians are eligible and have for several years been eligible, 
for the grant of King’s Commissions in the Indian Army Veterinary 
Corps. But hitherto the numbers who have applied for such commissions 
have been very small. 

The answer to the latter part of the question is in the affirmative. 

Ur. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is there any special reason why British 
veterinary officers should be appointed to look after the horses and other 
animals, whatever their nationality may be? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham : Merely because a sufficient number of qualified 
Indians have not yet applied for these posts. It is true that until about 
six years ago, Indians were not eligible for ' commissions in the Indian 
Army Veterinary Corps. But, about six years ago, they were made eligible 
and several Indian gentlemen have applied and probably will get commis- 
sions in due course. On the other hand, there are a large number of 
nob-commissioned officers, like assistant surgeons, in the Indian Army 
Veterinary Corps who do look after these animals*,: , 
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Me. teya Prasad Singh: Is there any case in which an Indian officer 
has been appointed to look after British animals, quadrupeds and other- 
wise? (Laughter.) 

Mr. G. B. P. Tottenham: As I say, no Indian has yet actually got a 
King’s Commission in the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. But no doubt 
they will get them very shortly and they will look after the animals, both 
British and Indian. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: The Indian Army Veterinary 
Corps merely contains a higher grade of assistant surgeons and the . Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps contains King’s Commissioned Officers. I under* 
stand the Army Secretary to state that there are no Indians at all in the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps, whereas we know that in the corresponding 
Indian Medical Service there are Indian officers who look after the regi- 
ments and get King’s Commissions. May I know to whom the veterinary 
officers of this country should apply for King’s Commissions to treat these 
animals and what steps have been taken by the army authorities to notify 
that Indians are eligible for King’s Commissioned Officers? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: Intending applicants should apply to the 

Quartermaster General in India. I am not aware of the exact arrangements 
that have been made to notify that Indians are eligible, but I think it is 
well known. If not, I will take steps to see that it is made well-known. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Is there any possibility of an 
officer of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps being promoted to the King’s 
Commission in the Royal Army Veterinary Corps? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: It is impossible to give a Commission in the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps to an Indian in the same way as it is impossible 
to give a commission to an Indian in the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
They get Commissions in the Indian Medical Service which corresponds to 
the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I may point out that that 
was the point of the question of my friend as to whether these animals 
were of Indian or of British nationality. If these animals are to live and 
die in India, where is the point in recruiting Royal Army Veterinary Corps 
officers? One can understand the Royal Army Medical Corps who move 
with the British armies and who go* out of this country after five years’ 
service. If these animals are practically Indian, whatever their original 
nationality might have been, what is the justification for recruiting officers 
of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps? May I know, further, how long 
these officers of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps serve in this country? 
Do they serve the whole period of their time or are they exchangeable 
after five years? 

Mr. O. R* F. Tottenham: The only justification for recruiting British 
officer* of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps is that hitherto Indian officer 
have not been forthcoming. In the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, a certain 
number of officers are on a continuous service cadre for service in India. 
Out policy is to stop further recruitment of British officers to this con- 
tinuous service cadre and to reserve these appointments in future entirely 
for Indians in the Indian Amy Veteriniuy Corps. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaawamt Mudaliar: Though the Army Secretary 
has not given figures for 1914, he may rest assured that the total number 
of animate under each of these categories was not less than what they are 
in 1933. If so. what is the justification of having one officer more in the 
Boy ail Army Veterinary Corps today than there were in 1914? 

Ifr. G. 2, F. Tottenham : The reason for that is that in 1914 the Army 
Veterinary Corps, as it was then called, did not look after the animals in 
the Indian Army at all. These 63 officers in 1914 looked after the animate 
in the British Army alone and the animals in the Indian Cavalry regiments,, 
etc., wore iooked after by local Indian salutries. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney : Will the Honourable Member inform 
the House whether the cost of the animals is dependent entirely on the- 
nationality of the animal and whether the Lee Concessions given to the 
officers in charge of this department are dependent on this factor? 

Officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Indian Medical, 
Service employed on Specialist Duties. 

931. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government) be pleased to state how many 
officers of (1) the Royal Army Medical Corps and (2) the Indian Medical 
Service who are employed on specialist duties are research officers? Will 
Government be pleased to lay on the table a list of the names of these 
specialists and the nature of the work they are doing? 

Mr. G. B. P. Tottenham: There are no officers of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps or of the Indian Medical Service in military employ who are 
employed as research officers 

There are at present 17 officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil 
employ who are in the Medical Research Department. I lay on the table 
a statement giving their names. Information as to the nature of the 
research work on which they are at present engaged is being collected and 
will be laid on the table in due course. 


Statement showing the names of Indian Medical Service Officers in the Medical Research 

Department. 

1. Lieutenant- Colonol J. Taylor. 

2. Lieutenant-Colonel J. Morrison. 

3. Major K. R. K. Iyongar. 

4. Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. King. 

5. Lieutenant-Colonol H. E. Shortt. 

6. Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Sinton, V. C. 

7. Lieutenant-Colonel L. A. P. Anderson. 

8. Major G. C. Maitra. 

9. Major A. C. Craighead. 

10. Colonel R. McCarrison. 

11. Lieutenant-Colonel S. S. Sokhey. 

12. Major G. Coveil. 

13. Major s. D. S. Grevai. 

14. Captain H. W. Mulligan. 

IB. Major W. J. Webster. 

10. Captaih M. L. Ahuj&* 

t7 , Clajptaifa S, M. K. Maflick. 
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Military Hospitals in India. * 

932. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to lay on tfee 
table a list of first class, second class and third class hospitals, British 
and Indian and with reference to each of them state (i) the number of 
beds provided for, (ii) the number of patients in each of them on ! 1st 
January, 1932, (iii) the number of King’s commissioned officers of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps and Indian Medical Service in each of them, 
(iv) the number of British nurses, British male orderlies in Brit sh 
hospitals, (v) the number of Indian nurses and Indian orderlies in Indian 
hospitals, and (vi) the number of Indian hospital corps in each of them? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: The information is being collected and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Provision for Treatment of the Families of British Soldiers in the 
British Military Hospitals. 

933. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that in several British Military 
Hospitals there is provision for treatment of the families of British soldiers? 
Will Government be pleased to state in what hospitals such provision has 
been made? 

(b) Is it a fact that in the British Military Hospital at Calcutta, there 
is provision for the treatment of the families of British soldiers? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether there is any similar 
provision anywhere in India for the families of British civilian officers? 

(d) What is the reason for this provision? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: (a) The Honourable Member is referred to the 
answer which I gave on the 8th February to parts (a) and (b) of Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai’s starred question No. 276. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Thero is no special provision for the treatment of the families of 
civilian officials in civil hospitals. 

(d) It is one of the conditions of service of British soldiers who are on 
the married quarters roll that their families should receive free medical 
attendance and hospital treatment. 


Acquisition of certain Bungalows, Shops, etc., in the Peshawar 

Cantonment. 

934. ♦Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how 
many (i) bungalows, (ii) shops or (iii) other buildings are owned in 
Peshawar Cantonment by (1) Indians, (2) Europeans, (3) Domiciled 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians? 

(b) How many notices have been issued by the military authorities for 
acquiring ownership of lands or buildings on the owners in Peshawar 
Cantonment? How many were Indians and how many Europeans? 

(c) How many owners in Peshawar Cantonment were served with notice 
to vacate the buildings in which they, lived so that the military authorities 
may acquire it? How many of them are Indians and how many Europeans? 
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Mr. Q. B. 7. Tottenham: (a) I am informed that apart from houses 
occupied by civil officials there are about 125 bungalows owned by Indians 
in the residential area and about seven owned by Europeans. I do not know 
bow many are owned by domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, nor do I 
know the number of shops and other buildings. 

(b) Notices have been issued in respect of 20 sites; the buildings on 1? 
of these belong to Indians and those on three belong to Europeans. 

(c) Five, all of whom are Indians. 

Licence granted to Shipping Brokers in Bombay, 

935. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) with reference to the answer to my question No. 403, dated the* 

1.9th September, 1932, the decision of Government with regard 
to the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Labour 
that “the licence granted under section 24 of the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act, should not be renewed”; 

(б) the arrangements that Government propose to make when the 

Bombay Shipping Brokers* present licence expires on 31st 
May, 1933? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) The recommendation is still under 
the consideration of Government. 

(b) I have nothing to add to the reply given to part (c) of the question 
referred to by the Honourable Member. 

Proposed adoption of the Board of Trade Form of Seamen’s 
Certificates of Service. 

936. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) whether it is a fact that some months ago Government invited 

opinions of Government shipping offices and organisations of 
shipowners and seamen in India regarding the , proposed 
adoption of the Board of Trade form of seamen’s certificated * 
of service; 

(б) whether it is a fact that the certificate is in the form of a pass- 

port book; 

(c) whether it is. a fact that this form contains space for 60 voyages 

and in the long run costs much less for seamen as also for 
Government than the present single sheet form of the nully 
which contains space for only 15 voyages and as such renewal®.* 
of nullie8 require the services of many clerks; 

(d) whether the advantages of the Board of Trade form of the 

certificate have been pointed out by the Shipping Master 
and by the Indian Seamen’s Union, Bombay, in their replies 
to Government; 

(e) why Government have dropped the idea of introducing this form;. 

(/) whether Government intend to reconsider the matter in view 
of the economy in their ow f n ' administrative expenditure? ■ 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) The Board of Trade certificate provide spaces for 60 voyage*, T b«t in 

the long run it is not likely to be much cheaper than the form of certificate 
in use at present. . / 

(ci) Yes. 

(c) On a careful consideration of all the opinions received, the Govern- 
ment of India came to the conclusion that the form now in use is more 
suitable. 

» 

(/) No appreciable economy would result from the adoption of the Board 
•oi Trade form of certificate. Government do not propose to reconsider the 
.matter. 


Deputy Shipping Master in Bombay. 

937. *Mr. N. U. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the appointment of the. present Deputy Shipping 

Master in Bombay is temporary or permanent; 

(b) the special tjualifications or merits of the present incumbent 

in office; 

( c ) the salary and allowance of the present incumbent; and 

(d) whether Government could not get an officer of the Mercantile 

Marine Service to fill up the post*/ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The appointment is permanent. 

(b) The present incumbent is Khan Sahib S. R. Wadia. He has consi- 
derable experience of office and administrative work including shipping office 
work in Bombay and is familiar with the dialects spoken by Indian seamen. 

(c) Khan Sahib Wadia is in receipt of a pay of Rs. 750 per mensem in the 
^acale of Rs. .500 — 50 — 750 plus house rent allowance of Rs. 150 per mensem 

and overtime fees for shipping and discharging crews afloat which average 
•dhput Us. 70»per mensem. 

(d) As Khan Sahib Wadia was already employed .in the department and 
•was regarded as a suitable officer for the post, the question of bringing in an 
•officer of the Mercantile Marine was not considered. 


Dbepjty Shipping Master in Bombay. 

938. ». M. ffosht: Will Government *be pleased to state whether 

'the present Deputy Shipping Master, Bombav, lives in »the same building 
r/ith a partner in the firm of the Shipping Brokers in Bonibay, and are 
Government aware that on account of close association with the Shipping 
Brokers, the Deputy Shipping Master is looked upon as a partner of the 
•brokers by seamen in Bombay ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The present Deputy Shipping 
Master, Bombay, lives in the same building as a partner in the firm of 
'Shipping Brokers, but Government are not aware that he is looked upon as 
a partner in this firm by seamen m. Bombay. 
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HI. V. M. Joahl: May I ask whether it is a very desirable state of 
things that an officer who is appointed to supervise the work of the ship- 
ping brokers should live with the shipping brokers? 


TGKe BtWWattte Sir Joseph Bhore: I never said that he lives with the 
shipping broker. I said he lived in the same , building, and surely Govern- 
ment cannot prevent the officer from living in the same building. 


Deputy Shipping Master in Bombay. 

939, Joght; Will Government he pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact'thrtt the Deputy Shipping Master, Bombay, 

was appointed mainly for the work of maintaining a roster 
of principal ratings of seamen; 

(b) whether it is a fact that he does not attempt, m many cases, 

to persuade selecting officers of ships to select men long out 
of employment in preference to those very recently dis- 
charged? 

Tile BDofeour&bie Sir Joseph Bhove: (a) No. It was the temporary post 
of Additional Assistant which was created to provide for the work referred 
to by the Honourable Member. This post >has recently been amalgamated 
with that of Deputy Shipping Master as a measure of retrenchment. 

(b) Both the Shipping Master and his Deputy do their utmost to 
persuade the selecting officers to select men longest out of employment but 
the choice rests with the selecting officers themselves and in some cases 
they insist on their right to select the men whom they consider most 
suitable. 


i 

Preparation iby I Private Agencies qf Portage Bills, and Aco»trni!s OF 
Wages of Crews in the Shipping Office, Bombay. 

940. *Mr. H. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) whether it is a fact that portage hills and accounts of wage, 

of craws are . prepared t by a ppvars ^geney jp the Shipping 
Office, Bombay; 

(б) whether it is a fact that a ilerk related to the Office Superin- 

tendent, Mr. Pereira, is in charge of the above work and : the 
remuneration received from the Shipping Companies for 
portage bills and accounts of wages igoes directly to this pri- 
vate agency; 

(c) whether it is a fa'**' that about ; Rs. 40 to'fis. 50 pershipispaid 

by the Shipping Companies as the remuneration for this 
work; 

(d) whether the clerk doing the above work pays any rent to Gov- 

ernment; 

(e) whether Government (.liarses anythin" for the use of the fur- 

niture, stationery. 4c., by the above private clerk; 

(f) how long this private agency has been in existence; 
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(g) why this arrangement has been made and whether it involved 
loss to Government in the shape of fees, rent, etc*; and 

(i ft ) whether Government have considered the desirability of entrust- 
ing this work to one of the clerks on the permanent eatab* 
lishment of the Shipping Office and of crediting the pottage 
bill fee to the Government Treasury as was done before? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes; the work is done by a clerk 
employed by the Shipping Companies and paid by them. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) The amount paid by the Shipping Companies varies from Kg. 5 to 
Be. 40 per ship according to the nature of the work. 

(d) No. 

(e) A charge is made for the form of Portage Bill which is saleable at 
eight annas a copy. 

(/) The system has been in force possibly for half a century. 

(g) The arrangement has been made by the shipping firms and it 
involves no loss of revenue to Government. 

(h) The preparation of the Portage Bills and Accounts of wages is the 
concern of the Masters of Ships and Government do not consider it desirable 
to interfere with the arrangements made by them. The Portage Bill fee 
was never credited to Government. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether Government are too rich to make 
a small profit out of this portage bill fee? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It is a matter in which the Shipping 
Companies are primarily concerned and Government do not consider it 
necessary to interfere. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, why this clerk should be allowed to sit 
in the shipping office itself? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : It is merely a matter of convenience. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, whether the convenience of holding office 
will be given to the Seamen’s Union in Bombay? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not think. Sir, that space is so 

plentiful in the shipping offices to permit us to. accommodate everybody. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, whether Government will be pleased to 
divide the space between this clerk and the clerk of the Seamen’s Union? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I am not aware. Sir, what space is 
likely to be available. 

Mr, H. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether Government will enquire into 

the matter? . . r 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The point that I will enquire into 
is the question of charging rent for the use of the space occupied. 
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Hr. Hi M. Josbi: May I ask, whether Government propose to stop this 
practice of withholding an amount of money which is to be paid to the 
seamen themselves? 

this Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, that is an advance and it is a 
question really primarily between the seamen and the broker. 

V 

^on-Maintenance of the Record of Poor Box Collections made on 
various Ships by the Shipping Office, Bombay. 

941. *Mr. N. M. Joshl: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that no regular record of poor box collections 

made on various ships is maintained by the Shipping Office v 
Bombay ; 

(b) whether it is a fact that only very recently Captain Flynn, the 

present officiating Shipping Master questioned one of his sub- 
ordinates about the irregular procedure of crediting Poor 
Box collections to the Distressed Seamen’s Fund after a lapse 
of about two or three months since the date of actual col- 
lection; 

(c) who is responsible for this work; whether the Shipping Master 

or the Deputy Shipping Master; 

(d) whether there are definite instructions to the Shipping Master 

to see that poor box collections made by the Office Super- 
intendents and clerks at the time of paying off at shipping 
office and on every ship are shown at once to the Shipping 
Master counted in his presence and credited to the Dis- 
tressed Seamen’s Fund under the Shipping Master’s signa- 
ture; and 

(c) whether Government propose to take action in the matter 
and if so, when? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I have called for the information 
required by the Honourable Member and will lay a reply on the table in 
due course. 

Connection of Khan Sahib Wadia, the Deputy Shipping Master. Bombay, 
with the Firm of Mistry & Co., Auctioneers and Timber Mer- 
chants. 

942. *Mr. N. M, Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that Khan Sahib Wadia, the Deputy 

Shipping Master, Bombay, is a partner in the firm of 
Mistry & Co.. Auctioneers and Timber merchants, since the 
time he was custodian of enemy property in Bombay about 
15 years ago; 

(b) if so, have they considered whether such private occupation by 

a responsible Government official is permissible under the 
Government Servants’ Conduct Eules; and 

(c) what action they propose to take in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) No. 

(b) and (c). Do not arise. 

. I 


B 
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Allegations against Shipping Brokers in Bombay. 

943. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Shipping Broker in Bombay with- 
holds Rs. 5 or even Rs. 10 from the advance of the pay of 
every seaman until he actually sails while he takes the 
seamen's signature on the full amount of the advance; 

'b) whether complaints have been made to the Shipping Master, 
Bombay, by seamen in such cases; 

(c) whether Government are aware that the Brokers withhold 

seamen's discharge certificates for any length of time if the 
seamen do not happen to sail after taking advance; 

(d) whether this practice of the Brokers has been objected to by 

the Shipping Master, if so, when; 

(e) if the objection was only recently taken, how many nullies 

withheld by the Brokers in times past are still with the 
Brokers; and 

(/) what action Government contemplate in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) It is understood that the practice 
in Bombay is for the Shipping Brokers to retain Rs. 5 out of the advance 
cf wages until the day the seaman sails. 

( b ) The Shipping Master reports that no such complaints have been 
received by him. 

(c) Yes, this was the practice until recently. 

(d) Yes, about two months ago. 

(c) None. 

(/) Arrangements have now been made whereby seamen who have failed 
to join their vessels and whose Continuous Discharge Certificates have been 
retained by the shipping brokers may receive back their Certificates on 
application to the Assistant Shipping Master, and a notice to this effect has 
been posted in the Shipping Office. The question whether any further 
action should be taken is under the consideration of Government. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, whether Government propose to stop this 
practice of withholding an amount of money which is to be paid to the 
seamen themselves? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, that is an advance, and it is a 

question primarily between the seamen and the broker. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: May I ask. whether the broker pays the amount or 
the Shipping Company — who is the man to pay? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It is certainly not Government. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, whether stoppage of the practice of 
authorising the shipping broker to withhold a part of the payment to be 
made to the seamen will be considered by the Government? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I will look into the. matter. But I do 
not know whether he is authorised to do so. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: If he is not authorised to do so, why is his licence 
still maintained? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That is a matter, Sir, I shall look 
into. 

Extension of Service to Officers in the Archaeological Department. 

944. *Bhai Parma Band: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
there are any officers in the Archaeological Department who will attain the 
ftge of superannuation during the years 1933 and 1934? If so, is it pro- 
posed to give extension of service to any one of them? 

(6) Is it a fact that the present Government Epigraphist has put in 
over thirty years of service and will reach the age of superannuation in 
1933-34? Ts it also a fact that he has been recommended for an exten- 
sion of service? Are Government aware that this extension, if granted* 
will involve a heavy expenditure in the present financial stringency? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state their policy in regard to such extensions of services to their 
officers? 

Mr. Ck S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. The question of granting an extension to 
any of them has not yet been considered. 

(6) Yes. No formal recommendation for the extension of his service has 
been received. The third part of the question does not arise. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to Fundamental Rule 56 (a) of 
the Fundamental Rules. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state 
whether, in view of the extreme unemployment, Government should not 
have one general policy that any person who has been superannuated 
should be given no extension? 

/ 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: If my Honourable friend will refer to Fundamental 
Piule 56 (a), he will find that the general policy is defined there, namely, 
that the normal procedure is not to give extensions. It is only if public 
interest necessitates the grant of an extension that it is given and given 
for reasons which are recorded in writing. 

Mr. Navalrai : My humble submission is that the public would 

not now, at this stage, on account of the unemployment question, consider 
it a normal question, but it will consider it as an abnormal question, if the 
persons who are superannuated are allowed to go on. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: My Honourable friend may rest assured that the 
public interest will not be sacrificed to personal interest. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : My question is not with regard to the personal 
interest of a particular man who is referred to here, but it is with regard 

the general policy. 

» ! ? 
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Mr. fif. S, Bajpai: But my Honourable friend appreciates that when you 
come to apply a principle to an individual, it is the individual, whether he 
is in employment or not, that is concerned. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The question which the Honourable Member has- 
put in clause (c) is with regard to the policy. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: Quite so, and the policy applies to individuals and 
not to abstractions. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: What I am asking is with regard to the general 
question for a rule to be made or at any rate it should be made a practice* 
that those who get superannuated will not have any extension. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Let me re-state what I said a little while ago. I 
think I have tried to make my answer as clear as possible. If that did not. 
appear clear to the Honourable Member, it may be my misfortune, but it 
is not my fault. The position is that we do not ordinarily give an exten- 
sion to an individual merely because he wants an extension or because he 
has a record of good service. Extension is given if it is in the public 
interest that such extension should be given and my Honourable friend 
may rest assured that if and when the question of giving extension to any 
one of these officers arises, all relevant factors will be duly considered. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: In the case of superannuation, do you count 
boy service as well, i.e. % if a man is employed at an age below 21, whether 
that service is counted? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Well, Sir, I could not say offhand as to whether 
juvenile service is counted or not. But as regards the officers, covered by 

this question, none of them has any juvenile service. 

Annual Expenditure on the Railway Conference. 

945. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) With reference to the answer given 
to my starred question No. 559, on the 27th February, 1933, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to mention the pages in the Pink Books where grant is 
demanded for contribution to the Indian Railway Conference? 

(b) From what sources do the State Railways contribute to this fund? 

(c) Will Government please mention the Railways with their annual 
income which are outside the control of the Railway Board but which 
contribute to the expenses of the Railway Conference? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). The contribution to the Indian Railway 
Conference Association is included in “Other Expenses' * under Demand 
“No. 4— Working Expenses: Administration". 

(r) As I have already informed my Honourable friend, the Association 
consists of all Railway Administrations in India working a Railway open for 
passenger traffic that desire to join it. The Railway Administrations that 
are members of the Indian Railway Conference Association at the present 
time are given in the statement which I lay on the table. The lines in 
which Government have a financial interest are indicated in this statement. 
For the earnings and expenses of these lines, I would refer my Honour- 
able friend to the Annual Railway Administration Report, Volume IT. 
Statement No. 5. 
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Assam Bengal Railway (5). 

Assam Railways and Trading Company. (The Dibru Sadiya Railway). 
Barsi Light Railway. 

Bengal and North Western Railway (o). 

Bengal Dooars Railway. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway (6). 

Bengal Provincial Railway. 

Bhavnagar State Railway. 

Bikaner State Railway. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway (6). 

Bombay Port Trust Railway. 

Burma Railways (a). 

Calcutta Port Commissioners. 

Darjeeling Himalayan Railway. 

Dholpur State Railway. 

Eastern Bengal Railway (a). 

East Indian Railway (a). 

Gaekwar’s Baroda State Railway. 

Gondal Railway. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway (a). 

■Gwalior Light Railway. 

H. E. H. the Nizam’s State Railway (c). 

Jamnagar and Dwarka Railway. 

Jessore-Jhenidah Railway. 

Jodhpur Railway (c). 

Junagad State Railway. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway (6). 

Madras Port Trust Railway. 

Messrs. Macneill & Co. (The Jorhat Provincial Railway). 

Messrs. McLeod & Co. (The A. K. B. D. R. etc. Light Railways). 
Messrs. Octavius Steel & Co. (The Dehri-Rohtas Light Railway). 

Morvi Railway. 

Mysore Railway. 

North Western Railway (a). 

Porbandar State Railway. 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway (c). 

South Indian Railway (6). 

Udaipur Chittorgarh Railway. 

(а) State-owned and managed. 

(б) State-owned and Company managed. 

(c) Also works lines owned by the State. 


Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad: Is the money allotted under “Other Expenses” 
sufficiently large so as to justify the Railways to give this contribution 
from this “Other Expenses”? 

Mr. ?. R. Ran: The amounts involved are small; the total expenses 
are divided between these Railway Administrations in certain proportions. 
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Continuance of the Central Standards Office. 

946. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: With reference to my starred question 
No. 560, dated 27th February, 1933, will Government be pleased to give 
reasons why the continuance of the Central Standards Office which was 
established for a period of five years was not considered? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The reason is that it is premature to do so. The 
original term of five years expires only in January, 1935. 

Amalgamation of the Eastern Bengal and East Indian Railways. 

947. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the mileage of the 
North Western Railway, is 25 per cent, greater than the mileage of the 
East Indian Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway combined and that 
the North Western Railway passes through four provinces just like the 
East Indian Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway, combined? Are 
Government prepared to consider the desirability of an immediate amal- 
gamation of the Eastern Bengal and East Indian Railways? 

( b ) Will Government be pleased to state the amount of saving which 
the Railway Department would achieve by amalgamating the Head Offices 
of these two Railways? 

Mr, P. B. Bau: (a) Government cannot agree that mileage, or the 
number of provinces through which a railway passes, is any certain guide 
as regards its importance. There are other factors to which much greater 
weight has to be attached. While the mileage of the North Western Rail- 
way is, as my Honourable friend has pointed out, more than the combined 
mileage of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways, though it is 
only 13 and not 25 per cent, more, the passenger miles on the East Indian 
Railway alone exceed those on the North Western Railway by 18 per cent, 
and the freight ton miles by 120 .per cent.- Moreover, as I said in reply to 
another question by my Honourable friend about the end of last month, 
the amalgamation of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railway Admi- 
nistrations presents special administrative difficulties as the former is much 
the biggest railway system in India, and the addition of a line of consi- 
derable length with different and difficult problems of its own, like the 
Eastern Bengal Railway, might make the system unwieldy. Government 
recognise, however, that the suggestion is one that deservs serious con- 
sideration, and it will be carefully considered. 

(t) It is impossible for Government to give a categorical reply to this 
question without considering carefully what would be the staff which would 
be required for the headquarters of a combined railway system of this 
magnitude. 

Dr.. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Member said that there were 
other considerations besides mileage : may I just know what are those 
other considerations? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have just mentioned some of them in my reply, — 
passenger miles, freight ton miles, etc. 

Lieut. -Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: In view cf the Honourable Member's 
reply, will he inform this House whether or not the Government are P re " 
pared to consider the amalgamation of certain departments of these two 
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Railways, for instance, the Stores Department and the Medical Services 
and whether or not such an amalgamation would effect great economy in 
the administration of these Railways? 

Mr. P. R. Rftu: As I have already said, the suggestion for amalgama- 
tion is one that deserves serious consideration and Government are con- 
sidering it. 

Eligibility of Postal Employees to become Members and Office-Bearers 

of Unions. 

948. *Roi Bahadur Sukhraj Boy: (a) Are Government aware that 
Messrs. Sawbary, Shuja Uddin Khan and Fakhruddin are members and 
office-bearers of Muslim Unions? 

(b) Are Government aware that they are employees of the Postal 
Department? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a cop^ of thf 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs’ note, dated 20th December, 1932, 
an his office file 1360 — Es. A./32? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). Government under- 
stand that the facts are as stated at least in respect of two of the officials 
named. 

(c) No. The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to Rule 17 of 
the Government Servants Conduct Rules a copy of which is in the Library 
of the House from which he will see that he could not, without a breach! 
of those Rules, have been placed in a position to ask for this note 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state how the 
contents of the Director General’s note of the office leaked out? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : No : I wish I knew 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the son-in-law of Mr. 
Bhattacharjee, an assistant in the office of the Director General, is em- 
ployed as a clerk in the office of the All-India Postal and Railway Mail 
Service Union? Are Government aware of the fact? / 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I do not see how that arises from 
the present question and reply. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. Ii. Shanmukham Chettyj : 
That question does not arise. 

Recruitment of Clerioal Staff in the Office of the director General, 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

949. 'Rai Bahadur Sukhra] Roy: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
4tate whether recruitment of assistants, stenographers, clerks, etc., for thr 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs’ office is now made through the 
Public Service Commission? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
oe pleased to state if the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, consulted 
the Public Service Commission as to whether they had passed men to fill 
the temporary vacancies in the cadre of stenographers in his office during 
the last 18 months ending December, 1932; if not, why not? 
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(c) Is it a fact that some lady clerks (one of whom was a purely tern, 
porary hand) who have not passed the Public Service Commission examv 
cation in stenography were allowed to fill and continue in the vacancies* 
although a retrenched official, who at that time was a member of tha 
clerical staff of the Director General’s office and a passed man too, was not 
allowed to fill any of the vacancies? 

(i d ) Are Government aware that qualified men retrenched from the 
carious departments of the Secretariat and its attached offices are available 
for appointment? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

( b ) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
The second part does not arise. 

(<") The facts are that two lady clerks had been holding posts as steno- 
graphers in available temporary vacancies for a considerable period prior 
to July last when the retrenched official referred to joined the Director 
General’s office. That official was also given au officiating post as a steno- 
grapher in another temporary vacancy from the 15th September, 1982, 
until the 9th November last, when he left the Director General’s, office. 

(d) A list of retrenched officials available for re-employment is maintained 
by the Public Service Commission and the appointment of such officials 
is made on the recommendations of that Commission. 

Appointment of the present Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

950. *Hai Bahadur Sukhraj Boy: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if any appeal or memorial was received from any officer of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, against the appointment of the present 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether the present Director General was an officer of 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department? If so, in what capacities has he 
worked and for how many years? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state what action has been taken on that representation and 
what are the reasons for ignoring the claims of the senior officers of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department by appointing a non-I. C. S. and non- 
departmental officer? Had he any previous experience of the Posts and 
Telegraphs administration? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for giving prefer- 
ence in the matter of the appointment of the Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, to a non-departmental non-I. 0. S. officer over senior depart- 
mental I. C. S, officers, one of whom has already been declared an able 
officer, vide reply to starred question No. 464, dated 12th February, 1981? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No formal appeal or memorial 
has been received. 

(b) and (d). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the 
reply given bv the Honourable Mr. Tin Tut on the 23rd September, 1932, 
in the Council of State to question No. 84 by the Honourable Mr. Jagadish 
Chandra Banerjee. 

(«) Does not arise. 
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Recruitment on Lady Stenographers or Typists in the Ofitoe op the 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

951. *Bai Bahadur Sukhra] Boy: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state in a tabulated form how many unpassed ladies have been recruited 
as stenographers or typists in the Director General, Posts and Telegraph’s 
office since April, 1930, as permanent, temporary or officiating and from 
what date? 

(b) Will Government state whether at the time of recruitment of an 
unpassed lady, if any, as stenographer, was not any unpassed male clerk 
with equal qualifications available in the Director General’s office? 

(c) If the reply to part ( b ) above be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state on what ground Mr. U. Banerji of that office was appointed 
as stenographer after the recruitment of an outsider and unpassed lady in 
that capacity? 

Sir Thomas Byan: (a) Permanent— none. 

Temporary or officiating — three namely, 
one from the 12th May to the 31st August, 1931. 
a second from the 20th June to the 15th August, 1931. and again 
from 1st September, 1931. 

and a third from the 9th February, 1932, to the 31st October, 
1932. and again from the 10th to the 30th November, 1932, 
and lastly from the 8th to the 14tb December, 1932. 

(b) No. 

(c) When the unpassed lady outsider was recruited, Mr. V. Banerjee 
was not competent to carry on the work of a stenographer. 

Recruitment op Lady Stenographers or Typists in the Office of the 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

952. *Bai Bahadur SukhraJ Boy: (a) Is it a fact that the Secretary, 
Public Service Commission, was informed that the Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs, was not prepared to recruit a passed lady as steno- 
grapher in his office ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state the reasons for the continued temporary employment 
of an unpassed lady as stenographer to the Senior Deputy Director General ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Senior Deputy Director General, on his return 
from leave ordered that his passed and permanent male stenographer be 
replaced by a lady stenographer? If so, was that lady permanent in that 
office and was she also a passed stenographer? If not, what are the reasons 
for such a change? 

(d) Was the Public Service Commission addressed to supply passed 
male stenographers for employment in the Director General’s office; if so, 
when; if not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Byan: (a) Yes. 

(b) The lady referred to is retained on an officiating basis only until 
such time as a suitable male stenographer is obtained. 

(<l) The reply to the first part is in the negative and the remaining parts 
do not arise. 

(d) An application is being made to the Public Service Commission. 
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Allotment of Quarters to the Staff of the Office of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

963. *Rai Bahadur Sukhra] Boy: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the total number of departmental quarters vacated since January, 
1932, by the Director General of Posts and Telegraph's office staff on 
account of retirement, etc. ? 

(6) How and by whom have the quarters, so vacated been re-allotted 
to others ? 

(c) Is it a fact that preferential treatment has been accorded to Muslims 
in the allotment of quarters? 

(d) Is it a fact that during the year 1931-32, a Quarter Allotment Board 

was formed in the Director General’s office for the purpose? If so, is 
that Board still in existence? ' 

(e) If the Board is not in existence, will Government be pleased to 
stjate reasons and objects of its formation and again abolition after such 
a short period? 

(/) If the Board is in existence, will Government be pleased to state 
how and why certain retired assistants who have been re-employed as 
clerks and are considered to be new recruits are still in occupation of 
departmental quarters which they were occupying prior to their retirement 
from service? ' 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Four. 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is drawn to the reply given 
to part (b) of Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon’s starred question No. 1384 on the 
22nd November, 1932. 

(o) No. 

(d) Yes. The board is still in existence. 

(e) Does not arise. 

(/) Only one retired Assistant re-employed as a clerk in the office of 
the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, continues to occupy depart- 
mental quarters allotted to him before his retirement and in view of his 
re-employment it would have been unreasonable to disturb him. 

Sailing of Pilgrim Ships direct to Jeddah from Bombay or Karachi 

954. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state the 
number of pilgrim ships which sailed in 1933, with the date of their 
sailing : 

(i) from Bombay to Jeddah direct; 

(ii) from Bombay to Jeddali, vid Karachi; 

(iii) from Karachi to Jeddah; and 

(iv) from Calcutta to Jeddah? 

(b) Is it a fact that on no less than three occasions a large number of 
pilgrims was left behind at Bombay, as some space in all the ships which 
left Bombay for Jeddah, vid Karachi, was kept vacant for the pilgrims 
who were to embark at Karachi? 
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(c) Will Government please state how many days a pilgrim ship takes 
to perform the voyage from (i) Bombay to Jeddah direct, and (ii) from 
Bombay to Jeddah, vid Karachi? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Haj Enquiry Committee recommended that 
after the month of Ramzan pilgrim ships should sail from Bombay and 
Karachi to Jeddah direct? 

(a) Do Government propose to arrange that in future the recom- 
mendations of the Haj Enquiry Committee in this connection are strictly 
followed? 

Mr. Gk S. Bajpai: (a) and (■&). The information is being obtained and 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to part (a) 
of starred question No. 568 asked by Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha on the 
27th February, 1938. 

(d) The Haj Inquiry Committee’s recommendation was that only direct 
sailings should ordinarily be allowed after the month of Ramzan, but that, 
in special circumstances, such as at the beginning of the pilgrim season, 
the propriety of allowing ships from Bombay to touch at Karachi might 
be considered in individual cases. 

(a) On the advice of the Standing Committee on Pilgrimage to the 
Hejaz, the Government of India have decided that the matter should be 
left in the first instance for settlement By negotiation between the Port 
Haj Committees and the Shipping Companies -concerned. 

Quarantine Dues collected from: Haj Pilgrims. 

955. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that quarantine dues 
are collected at the rate of Rs. 10 per pilgrim to Haj? 

(b) Is it a fact that there is no necessity for pilgrims to break the 
journey, if they are already inoculated and vaccinated? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Haj Enquiry Committee recommended that 

the dues should be reduced by half and rupees three out of this sum 
should be paid to the Haj Committees? ' 

(i d ) Is it a fact that in spite of this recommendation a full charge of 
rupees ten is still being made? 

(c) Have Government accepted the recommendation in paragraph 
No. 267 of the Haj Enquiry Committee? 4 

Mr. Gk S. Bajpai: (a) The dues to be paid to the quarantine station 
at Kamaran are fixed at Rs. 10 per pilgrim. 

(6) I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to clause XXVI 
of the Schedule to the Anglo-Dutch Agreement regarding Kamaran,. a 
copy of which is available in the Library of the House. If all pilgrims 
on board are immunised against small pox and cholera, they need not be 
disembarked at Kamaran, provided that the ship is recognised after medical 
inspection to be ‘healthy* and the provisions of the Schedule have been 
strictly adhered to. 

(c) The Haj Inquiry Committee considered that it should be possible 
to reduce tlie dues at Kamaran to Rs. 3 per head. It referred to, but 
did not support, a suggestion that the dues may be fixed at Bs. 5 per 
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head and that half this amount in respect of every Indian pilgrim, not 
required to land at Kamaran, should be handed over to the Central Haj 
Committee for the provision of Musafirkhanas and other comforts ^ for 
pilgrims in the Hejaz. 

(d) The Government of India are alive to the desirability of reducing 
the quarantine dues, but it has not yet been possible to do so as the 
annual income of the quarantine station has suffered a diminution owing 
to a fall in the number of pilgrims since 1930. 

(c) The recommendation referred to by the Honourable Member was 
only of a temporary nature. The Government of India were unable to 
accept it as it was contrary to the provisions of the Anglo-Dutch Agree- 
ment. , 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have Government seen paragraph 268 at 
page 153 of the Report of the Haj Pilgrim Committee in which they say 
like that? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai: Government Have seen the paragraph. 

Unclaimed Property, Money, etc., of the Haj Pilgrims. 

956. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that unclaimed 
property, money, etc., of the Haj pilgrims to the extent of Bs. 4J lakhs 
came in the possession of Government? 

(6) Have Government spent all this money on the construction of 
barracks for soldiers at Kamaran? 

(c) Is it a fact that this money was spent for this purpose at a time 
when the break of journey at Kamaran was stopped? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Before the enactment of the Port Haj Com- 
mittees Act, 1932 (Act XX of 1932), sums realised from the sale of the 
effects of deceased pilgrims and sums of money left by deceased pilgrims, 
which were unclaimed and lapsed to Government, were credited to provin- 
cial revenues. The Government of India have no information as to what 
sums accrued to the Local Governments in this way and to what purpose 
they were applied. Under the Port Haj Committees Act, such sums will 
in future be credited to the Haj Funds at the disposal of the Port Haj 
Committees. 

* (b) No, Sir. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware that Haj Pilgrims 
is a Central subject, and so will Government be pleased to inquire from 
the Provincial Governments how the 4$ lakhs of rupees has been spent? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have pointed out that before the passage of the 
Port Haj Committees Act, which lavs down the manner in which these 
sums are to be utilised, there was no provision to allocate., these revenues 
either to the Central Government or to the Provincial Government, and 
they were treated by the Provincial Governments as provincial revenues. 
I doubt very much whether it would serve any useful purpose now to 
make inquiries from Local Governments. 
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Hr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that this amount was spent on 
tuilding barracks for soldiers at Kamaran? 

Hr. O. 8. Bajpai: Sir, I Lave said, no. Kamaran, as far as I know, 
s not in the strategic scheme of things. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that no barracks have been 
milt for soldiers in Kamaran? Do Government suggest it? 

Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai: My Honourable friend’s question is whether this 
sum of lakhs accrued to Government, by reason of the death of pil- 
grims, etc., has been utilised for the purpose of constructing barracks, and 
L have said, no. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I understand that this unclaimed property 
is one of the sources of income to the Bombay Government, and how 
much of it do they show every year in the income side of their Budget? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai: The question which my friend has asked relates 
to the past. Since the passage of the Act, XX of 1932, there is now 
legislative provision for this money being placed at the disposal of Haj 
Committees. Before the passage of that Act, there was no such provision, 
and such funds as accrued, to Local Governments. There is no question 
now of Bombay or any other Government treating this as an item of their 
revenue. 

Prosecution of Owners, Captains or Agents of certain Ships who 

BROUGHT BACK SOME PILGRIMS FROM JEDDAH. 

967. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that Government 
intend to prosecute the owners, captains or agents of some ships who 
brought back some pilgrims from Jeddah, in 1932? 

(6) If so, will Government please state the section and the Act, for the 
non-compliance of which they are to be prosecuted? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai: (a) Government have no such suggestion under 
consideration. 

/ 

(b) Does not therefore arise. 

Alleged Lathi Chabge by the Police on Haj Pilgbims inJBombay. 

f968. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Has any correspondence passed 
between the Government of India and the Government of Bombay in 
connection with the lathi charge made on the Haj pilgrims by the Police 
on or about the 1st March, at Bombay? 

( b ) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the articles in the 
Inqilab, Al-Jamiat, Bombay Chronicle, etc., in this connection? 

(c) Are Government aware that a largely attended meeting was held in 
the Juma Masjid, Delhi, to protest against this attitude of the Police of 
Bombay? 

(d) Are Government aware that Haj is an all-India matter and this 
incident has injured the religious feelings of the Mussalmans all over 
India? 


t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 923. 
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Age-Limit job the Ministerial Sebvice Examination of thE' Phbuo 

Service Commission. 

959. *Bhai Parma Hand (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misra) : (a) Will Gov- 
ernment please state the age limit fixed for the candidates sitting in the 
examination held by the Public Service Commission to fill up clerical 
vacancies in the various grades in the Government of India offices; 

(6) Will Government please state whether in the case of the permanent 
incumbents in lower grades who desire to qualify for higher ones this 
age limit has been relaxed as is done in the case of other competitive 
examinations like the Indian Audit and Accounts Service examination; if 
not, why not? 

(c) Are Government aware that the permanent Government employees 
in lower grades labour under serious disadvantages as they are not only 
debarred from sitting in the competitive examinations to qualify for higher 
grades of service but also are not given any opportunity to improve their 
lot by taking departmental examinations as there are none such held? 

(d) Are Government prepared to remedy this situation either by raising 
the age-limit for permanent Government servants in the open competitive 
examinations held by the Public Service Commission or by holding de- 
partmental examinations at fixed intervals? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The general rule is that to be 
eligible to appear at the examination for the first and second divisions, candi- 
dates must be over 20 and under 24 years of age and as that for the typist 
and routine grade, over 17 and under 24. The Public Service Commission, 
who conduct these examinations, are empowered to modify these limits 
as they think proper. 

(b) Yes, in some of the previous examinations. 

(c) and (d). I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given 
on the 5th September, 1932, to unstarred question No 16. I would also 
point out that unqualified departmental candidates are eligible for promo- 
tion to higher grades up to a certain limit on grounds of merit. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
state whether there were cases in which the Public Service Commission 
have qualified the limit? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should like to have notice of that 
question. 

Bhai Parma Nand: When departmental promotions are given in the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service and yet the departmental candidates 
are allowed to appear at the competitive examinations up to the age of 
30, what objection is there to extend the same concession to the Govern- 
ment servants in the Public Service Commission examination held to fill 
vacancies in the Government of India offices? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I did not quite follow the system 
described by my friend in his supplementary question, but my answer is 
that the whole question of recruitment for the Government of India 
Secretariat service was gone into very carefully a few years ago, and 
certain definite principles and rules have been accepted and those are 
being applied. 
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Bhai Parma Band: Are Government aware that the percentage of 
promotions from lower to the higher grades is very low and that clerks 
in the lower grades, who are generally well qualified, have to wait for 
many years before they can get a chance in the departmental promotions ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: These considerations were present to 
the mind of the Government of India when they reached their conclusions. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Does it not appear that outsiders, successful in 
qualifying themselves for higher grades, are placed above the lower grade 
men in the Departments, and that thus the lower grade men find it im- 
possible to improve their position except by departmental promotions 
which are very rare on account of their 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Order, order. Supplementary questions are intended to elicit further 
information arising out of the answers given by Honourable Members of 
Government, and supplementary questions are not intended to be utilised 
to enable Honourable Members to ask additional questions which they may 
bring ready made. 

Periodical Examination of Ticket-Checking Staff of the East Indian 

Railway. 

960. *Bhai Parma Nand (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misra) : (a) Is it a fact 
that the ticket-checking staff (T. T. Es. and T. Cs.) are examined periodi- 
cally? 

( b ) If so, what interest have the administration in examining them? 

(c) Are subordinates over 45 years of age exempted from the courses at 
Rail Schools? If so, why is not such an exemption provided for in this 
examination? 

(i d ) How many examinations in knowledge of the rules and orders is 
a subordinate required to undergo during his 30 years' service? 

(e) Is an entrance examination to service not sufficient? 

(/) Are officers and subordinates other than the ticket checking staff on 
the East Indian Railway examined for accuracy, powers, and knowledge 
of the rules and orders periodically; if so, with what result? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) The examinations are intended to see whether the staff have a 
thorough knowlege of the rules by which they are expected to be guided 
in the course of their work. 

(c) Government have no information, but I am sending a copy of this 
question to the Agent, East Indian Railway, to consider whether any 
exemption is desirable. 

(d) Government have no information. These rules are prescribed by 
the Administrations. 

(i 0 ) No. 

(/) I have no doubt that the East Indian Railway Administration 
examines ail its staff as often as it considers necessary. 
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pr Ziauddin Ahm ad: Is it not a fact that each Divisional Superin- 
tendent is left to frame his own rules and his own system of examina- 
tion? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: I do not think so. The Divisional Superintendents 
must be acting under instructions from the Agents. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Did I not ask a question in the last Session, 
whether the Divisional Superintendent at Allahabad had set the same 
questions at different centres at different times? Was it done under the 
authority of the Agent? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not remember the question that was asked in 
the last Session. If such a question was asked, I have no doubt a. 
suitable answer was given. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Member at that time said 
that he would make inquiries, but I have not yet heard the result. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am not sure whether a reply has been sent to the 
Honourable Member, but I will make inquiries. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Has the Eailway Board got any voice in the matter? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: These things are matters of detail which are settled 
by the Bailway Administrations themselves. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is the holding of examinations a matter of 
detail which can be left to subordinates? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes, Sir, it is a question of examining subordinates for 
their fitness for the duties in which they are engaged, and the Eailway 
Board are prepared to leave all these things to the discretion of the Bail- 
wavs generally. 

Periodical Examination op Ticket-Checking Staff of the East Indian 

Railway. 

961. *Bhai Parma Nand (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misra) : (a) Is it a fact 
that the ticket checking staff on the East Indian Railway with long service 
are required to undergo periodical tests in thorough knowledge? If so, has 
the knowledge of subordinates other than the ticket checking staff coming 
in constant touch with the public (like Goods, Parcel Booking, Guards, 
Station Masters and Assistants, Divisional Superintendents, Commercial 
Inspectors and Superintendents, etc.), ever been tested? If not, why not? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay a statement on the table showing 
the number of ticket checking staff out of a total strength found ignorant 
of the rules and knowledge of the orders comparing the same with the other 
officers and staff on the East Indian Railway for the last five years with 
the length of service of each? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The ticket checking staff are required to undergo 
tests in the knowledge of the rules by which they are to be guided. 
Government have no information as regards other subordinates. 

(b) T am afraid the collection of the information required, will involve 
an undue expense of labour with no commensurate result. 
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Denial of the Privilege of Further Contribution to the Provident 

Fund to the Suhokdinates on the East Indian Railway. 

* 

962. *Bhai Parma Hand (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misra): Is it a fact 
that the subordinates on the East Indian Bailway contributing to the 
Provident Fund for over five years have been denied the privilege of 
further contribution on the plea that they are daily-rated staff? If not, 
what is the correct interpretation of the Agent, East Indian Railway's 
circular, No. P.I/41-7813 of the 30th August, 1932? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. I am informed that the circular referred to in the second 
part was issued under a misapprehension and has since been cancelled. 

Sanction of Fbee Passages to Subordinates of Non- Asiatic Domicile 
on the East Indian Railway. 

963. *Bhai Parma Nand (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misra) : (a) Is it a fact 
that a certificate is required in the case of the non-superior officers of non- 
Asiatic domicile before they become eligible for free passages to the effect 
that had they not been appointed, no Anglo-Indian in India would have 
been taken on in the post? If so, was such a condition made known to 
them before they were taken on in service on their discharges from the 
British forces? 

(b) Will Government state whether the orders passed by the Agent, 
East Indian Railway, in case No. 12/207/29 during 1929 cover the cases of 
subordinates eligible for free passages as sanctioned from 1930? If so, how 
and why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Under the rules issued in 1930 for passages for 
non-superior officers of non-Asiatic domicile, it is necessary that ..before 
such an officer is admitted to the passages, a certificate that if, at the 
time of appointment, he had not been available, no Indian, Anglo-Indian 
or a Statutory native of India would have been appointed, is required 
from the Agent. I am not sure that I understand the second part of the 
question, but if my Honourable friend is referring to such persofis as had 
served in the army before they were taken into railway service, who 
may be among these non-superior officers, the answer is in the negative. 

(b) I am unable to understand what my Honourable friend is referring 
to, but it is obvious that orders passed in 1929 cannot apply to conces- 
sions introduced for the first time in 1930. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Sidney : Will the Honourable Member 
inform this House with reference to the reply just given whether or not 
it is a fact that when these concessions were given to non-gazetted officers 
the sanctioning authority had made quite certain that no such man was 
available in India to perform the duties, or did he act merely on the 
opinion of the Head of the Department? 

Mr. P. R Rau: The grant of these passages is, I believe, referred in 
each case to the Railway Board, and the Agent of the Railway has to 
certify that at the time of the appointment if the person had not been 
available, no Indian would have been appointed. 
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Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Sidney: In view of the Honourable Member’s 
reply, could he apply that same answer to officers who were appointed 
20 years ago and who today claim the Lee Concessions and to support 
which this particular provision is demanded? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The Lee Concessions, Sir, are given on quite a 
different footing. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Grant of Overtime Allowance to Officials who work in connection 
with the Disposal of the Inward English Mail in Calcutta. 

122. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that all the postal officials who 
work in connection with the disposal of The inward English mail in Bombay, 
Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, and in some other places are paid over-time 
allowances ? 

(6) Is it a fact that in Calcutta the above work is done partly by 
auxiliaries and partly by the over-time system? 

(c) Do Government contemplate introducing the overtime allowance 
system for all officials who work in connection with the disposal of the 
English mail in Calcutta also? If not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Eyan: (a) No. Only those postal officials who are required 
to perform extra hours of duty in connection with the disposal of inward 
foreign mails in addition to their ordinary duty hours are entitled to 
overtime allowance. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No, in view of what has been stated in (a) above. The Honourable 
Member’s attention is also invited to part (c) of his unstarred question 
No. 229 in this House on the 12th December, 1932, and to its reply which 
was laid on the table on the 16th February, 1933. 

Transfer of Postal Clerks in the Rajshahi Division. 

123. Mfc. 8. 0. Mitra; (a) Will Government please submit a statement 
showing the number of postal clerks transferred during the last two years 
in the Rajshahi Division? 

(b) Will Government please submit another statement showing the 
details of the amount spent in paying the travelling allowances of the 
officials transferred? 

Sir Thomas Eyan: (a) and (b). To obtain the required information it 
would be necessary to consult a number of records and travelling 
allowance bills. As the Honourable Member is well aware, the Postal 
Department is at present working with a reduced staff, and Government 
regret that they are not in a position to undertake the investigation 
which a detailed reply to the Honourable Member ’6 question would 
necessitate. 
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SulOIDl COMMITTED BIT A POSTAL OFFICIAL OF THE. RAJSHAHI DIVISION. ’ 

124. Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact, that a postal official of Rajshahi 
Division committed suicide a few months ago? 

(b) Is it a fact that he left a letter stating the cause of his committing 
suicide ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the official was transferred several times within a 
very short period? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Superintendent of Post Offices, Rajshahi 
Division, was mentioned in the letter left by the deceased? 

(e) Are Government prepared to make an inquiry into the matter? 

Sir Thomas Ryan! (a) to (e). Government have no information. An 
enquiry is being made and a reply will be placed on the table in due 
course. 

Inconvenience caused to the Public of Calcutta by the Posting of 
Reserve Postmen in places of Permanent Postmen. 

125. Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Gov3rnment aware that the public of 
Calcutta are often inconvenienced by posting of reserve postmen in places 
of permanent postmen while on leave? 

(6) Is it a fact that in Bombay every Delivery Post Office is treated 
as a separate unit and a certain number of reserve postmen are attached 
to each unit? 

(c) Is it a fact that Calcutta is treated as one unit and the reserve 
postmen are deputed to work in leave vacancies wherever necessary 
throughout the city? 

(d) Are Government aware that the procedure followed in Calcutta 
results in misdelivery and delay in delivery of postal articles very often? 

(a) Do Government contemplate treating each delivery office in 
Calcutta as a separate unit and attach a number of reserve postmen to it 
for the benefit of the public? If not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) No. 

(b) Yes. 

(e) Yes. 

(d) No. 

(e) Government understand that the Postmaster-General, Bengal and 
Assam, is examining the question. 

Provision of Bathing or Swimming Ponds in New Delhi. 

120. Mr, M. M&swood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the total number of bathing or swimming ponds in New Delhi; 

if none, the reasons for their absence; 

(b) if the necessity of bathing or swimming ponds in New Delhi has 

been ever considered ; if so, what arrangements have been 
made for the provision of same ; 

<c) whether Government are prepared to issue necessary orders 
immediately for the provision of a sufficient number ofT>athing 
or swimming ponds in New Delhi during the hot weather? 
If not, why not? 
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Ur. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). There are no public bathing or swim- 
ming ponds in New Delhi, and tne question of providing such ponds has not 
been considered so far. 

(c) Government do not consider a period of financial stringency 
suitable for expenditure on such schemes. 

Saving by the Stoppage of the Simla-Delhi Move of the Government 

of India Offices. 

127. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) what would be the approximate savings on account of Simla- 

Delhi move of the Secretariat and its Attached Offices, if. 
the move is stopped and all the Departments are located in 
New Delhi or in Simla; 

( b ) what would be the approximate annual income on account of 

rent of quarters in New Delhi, if all the moving Depart- 
ments are permanently located in New Delhi and all the 
quarters are occupied; and 

(c) what would be the approximate annual savings on account of 

house-rent, other allowances, etc., which are granted to 
migratory staff in Simla and Delhi after locating the moving 
departments permanently in New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The Honourable Member is 
referred to part (c) of the Honourable Sir George Schuster’s reply to his 
starred question No. 1291 given on November 21st, 1982. 

(6) Government would derive an additional income of Rs. 2,70,000 
per annum on the assumption that all residences are occupied during the 
summer months. ' * 

(c) The annual saving would be Rs. 8,70,000 approximately. The 
nett saving, however, for the reasons indicated in the Honourable Sir 
George Schuster’s reply referred to in (a) would be considerably less than 
this sum. ' 

Differential Treatment to the Headquarters Offices of the Rail- 
ways and Posts and Telegraphs, in the matter of Ten per cent 
Out. 


128. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to refer 
to the reply to starred question No. 617, dated the 4th March, 1982, and 
state if there are special reasons for not treating the Railway Board and 
the office of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, differently from 
their subordinate offices; if there are reasons, what are those and are 
Government prepared to refund the entire amount so deducted with in- 
terest thereon to the men concerned soon after the deficit is made up? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Government of India consider 
that to have treated the headquarters offices of the Railways and Posts and 
Telegrajlhs differently from the subordinate offices in this matter would 
have given rise to serious discontent. The answer to the latter part of 
the question is in the negative. 
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INCREASE IN THE'PeRCENTAGB OF INDIANS IN THE POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 

Department. 

129. Mr. M. Maswood Alunad: Will Government be pleased to refer 
to the reply to unstarred question No. 215, dated the 28rd February, 1931, 
and state if any action has been taken to increase the percentage of Indiana 
in the appointments referred to therein in the Posts and TelegraphB 
Department; if not, why not? If so, will Government be pleased tp lay 
on the table a copy of the orders issued on the subject? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: As explained in the reply to the 
question referred to, the small percentage of Indians holding the posts 
in question is due to the fact that promotion ro these posts was made from 
the ranks of General Service telegraphists who were mostly Anglo-Indians. 
With the progressive Indianisation of the cadres of telegraphists, the per- 
centage of Indians in the higher posts which arc filled by promotion from 
these cadres will increase and Government h.ive not therefore thought it 
necessary to take any special action in this direction. 

Posting of Muslim Assistants in the Establishment •* A ” Section of 
the Office of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

130. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that not a single Muslim 
Assistant has been posted in the Establishment ‘A’ Section of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraph’s office, where the questions relating to com- 
munal adjustment are usually dealt with? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state reasons? 

(c) Do Government propose to consider the necessity of posting at 
least two Muslim Assistants, in that section forthwith; if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) It is a fact that there is no 
Muslim Assistant in the Establishment ‘A* Section of the Director Gen- 
eral’s Office, but questions relating to communal adjustment are not 
generally dealt with in that section nor in any case are decisions taken by 
the clerks. 

(6) and (c). Postings of Assistants to the various sections of the 
Director General's Office are not made on communal considerations. 

Representation of Muslims in the Office of the Director General, 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

131. Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any order has been issued to give permanent chance to Muslims in the 
appointments in the office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs# 
referred to in unstarred question No. 231# dated 23rd February, 1931? If so, 
will Government please lay on the table a copy of that order? If not, 
why not? If no order has been issued, what are the reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : No orders were issued nor were any 
contemplated. 
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Representation of Muslims in the Engineering and Traffic; Branches 
of the Telegraph Department. 

132. Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
refer to the reply to unstarred question No. 89, dated 22nd February; 1932, 
and state what steps have been taken or do they propose to take for the 
adequate representation of Muslims in the Engineering and Traffic Branches 
of the Telegraph Department? If none, why? 

(b) What are the reasons for the total absence of Muslims from the 
Traffic Branch and their negligible number in the Engineering Branch? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce.: (a) The attention of the Honourable; 

Member is invited to the reply given by the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore 
on the 14th March, 1932, to his starred question No. 761. 

(6) Since the 15th May, 1930, the date for which figures w r ere given 
in reply to the Honourable Member’s unstarred question to which he 
refers, there has been some improvement in Muslim representation in 
the branches in question; one Muslim having been promoted to gazetted 
rank in the traffic branch on the 4th November, 1930, and another having 
been recruited direct to the Superior Telegraph Engineering Branch on the 
10th August, 1931. The majority of the posts in the branches are filled 
by promotion. When posts are filled by direct recruitment as in the 
case of half the posts in the Superior Telegraph Engineering Branch, the 
rule for the protection of the interests of minority communities is being 
strictly followed. 

Attendance of Muslim Clerks in the Office of the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, during Ramzan. 

133. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if half an hour’s recess is allowed in the Director General of Pests 
and Telegraph’s office, vide reply to starred question No. 427, dated the 
22nd February, 1932? 

(b) If the reply to (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state reasons why Muslim clerks in the Director General’s office 
are required to attend office half an hour earlier during their fasting festivals 
in the month of Ramzan if they want to leave office at 4 p.m. ? 

(c) Have Government considered whether Muslim officials in the 
Director General's office should attend office at 10-30 a.m. as usual and leave 
at 4 p.m., that is half an hour earlier when they do not avail themselves of 
half an hour’s recess during Ramzan*! 

( d ) If the reply to (a) above be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to give reasons justifying the inadmissibility of the concession? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Yes, it is usual to grant such a recess if it is 
required. 

(b) and (c). In January, 1932, the Muslim clerks of the Director 
General’s office applied for permission to leave office at 4 p.m. during 
Ramzan . In their application no suggestion was made by them that dur- 
ing this period they would forego their daily half hour’s recess in order 
to make up for the shorter attendance. Had such a suggestion been made* 
it would have been accepted, but as it was not made it was proposed that 
those Muslims who desired to leave office at 4 p.m. should attend half an 
hour earlier. 

(d) Does not arise. 
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Rotation of Duties in the Telegraph Office, Delhi. 

134. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that Government orders 
about rotation of duties are Qot observed in the Telegraph Office, Delhi? 

(6) Is it a fact that the time scale clerks of the Government Telegraph 
office, Delhi, are not brought on rotation of duties as per Director General's 
communication No. Est.-A./29, dated the 15th October, 1929, and that 
the Administrative Branch has been held by clerks of only one community 
for the last ten years? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) and (6). The Honourable Member is referred to 
the reply given to his own unstarred question No. 88 in this House on 
the 8th March, 1933. A copy of the questions and answers is, however, 
being sent to the Postmaster-General for such action, if any, as he may 
consider necessary. 

Muslim Boy Peons in the Telegraph Office, Delhi. 

135. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that the officer in charge 

of the Telegraph Office, Delhi, does not want to employ Muslims as boy 
peons? 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

(b) Is it a fact that senior Muslim boy peons of the Government Tele- 

graph Office, Delhi, have recently been deprived of promotion to the grade 
of boy head peon or delivery peon? 1 

(c) Is it a fact that the Muslim boy peons were medically examined 
for proof of their age, whereas not a single non-Muslim was ever sent 
for the same ipurpose in the same office? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) to (c). Government have no in- 
formation. The matter is within the competence of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle, to whom a copy of the ques- 
tion and of this reply is being sent. 

Communal Composition of the Task Work Messengers and BpY Peons 
in certain Telegraph Offices. 

136. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please lay on the 
table a statement showing the communal composition of the task work 
messengers and boy peons in the Government Telegraph Offices at: 

(1) Lahore Central Telegraph Office, 

(2) Ambala Telegraph Office, 

(3) Amritsar Telegraph Office, 

(4) Patna Central Telegraph Office, 

(5) Benares Telegraph Office, 

(6) Dacca Telegraph Office, 

(7) Cuttack Telegraph Office, and 

(8) Simla Telegraph Office? 

(b) Is it a fact that in the above stated Telegraph Offices there is not 
a single Muslim boy peon or task work messenger; if not, why not? 
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The Honourable Sir 7rank Noyce: (a) The communal composition is as 
follows: , . : 

Other 


Telegraph Office. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Communities* 

1. Lahore • 

• 

. 58 

13 

1 

2. Ambala . 

• 

9 

1 

1 

3. Amritsar • 

. * « 

11 

6 

2 

4. Patna 

. 

15 

. . 

. . 

5. Benares . 

• 

. 3 

• • 

1 

6. Dacca 

. 

5 

5 

• • 

7. Cuttack . 

• 

. 2 

• . 

. . 

S. Simla 

. 

13 

•• 

•• 

(b) The reply to 

the first part 

is in the negative, .and the second part 


floes not arise. 


Appointment op Muslims as Task Work Messengers and Boy Peons 
in the Telegraph Offices. 

137. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Home Depart- 
ment Memo. No. F.-176/25-Est., dated the 5th February, 1926, applies 
to the recruitment of the inferior establishment also and, if not, what is 
the other standing order to safeguard the appointment of Muslims and 
the members of the other minority communities ? 

(6) What action do Government propose to take to enforce observance! 
of their orders for giving adequate share to the Muslims for appointment 
as task work messengers and boy peons in the Telegraph offices stated 
above and at other places? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) The reply to the first part is in 

the negative. As regards the second part, if the Honourable Member's 
reference is to the inferior establishments in the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment, I would invite his attention to the reply given in this House 
to Bao Bahadur M. C. Rajah's starred questions Nos. 930 and 931 on the 
24th September, 1931. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to part (/) 
of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim's starred question No. 446 on the 23rd 
February, 1933. 

Confirmation of Assistant Controllers on the North Western 

Railway. 

138. Bhagat Ohandi Mai Gola: (a) Is it a fact that 51 Assistant 
Controllers on the North Western Railway were confirmed in January, 1931, 
by the Agent, Lahore, after first being promoted officiating as such in 1927, 
and 1928, by the same authority in the grade, Rs. 800 — 10 — 850? 

(b) If so, was the authority which appointed them to officiate and 
confirmed' them, a competent authority under delegation made by Governor- 
General in Council, vide Appendix 4, Serial No. 3, Fundamental Rule 9 (19)? 
If not, why not? If so, did not such competent authority have full 
powers to deal with the matter and consider or reject all or any claims 
if so thought fit? 
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(c) If the answer to the latter part of (b) be in the affirmative, have 
the orders passed for their confirmation, been countermanded as an enoae. 
and, if so, why so, when the above competent authority had full powers 
to deal as thought fit by it? 

(d) If the answer to the latter part of (b) be in the negative, has an 
authority of the same nature (viz., Agent and headquarters officers) finally 
dealt with the matter in the manner it thought fit? 

(a) Is it a fact that the officers concerned in the January, 1931 con- 
firmations were : Agent, Col. Walton, Chief Operating Superintendent, Col. 
Watson, Deputy Agent, Mr. Muirhead, Senior Assistant Personnel, Mr. 
Stubbs ; and in the countermand and re-confirmation were the then Offi- 
ciating Agent, Mr. Highet, Chief Operating Superintendent, Mr. Lockwood, 
Senior Assistant Personnel I, Mr. Gregory, Senior Assistant Personnel II, 
Mr. Cameron? 

(/) Was the countermand issued in September, 1981, or nine months 
after the confirmation, and while the permanent Agent Col. Walton was 
away on long leave and the Chief Operating Superintendent, Col. Watson, 
had retired? 

(g) Is it a fact that the grounds of the countermand were, (i) error in not 
fixing new lower grades of Rs. 200 — 10 — 250 and Rs. 260—10 — 300, sug- 
gested in 1929, and (ii) of junior men now confirmed having in this manner 
permanently superseded their seniors? 

(h) Is it a fact that the final revised 1932 confirmation list embodies : 


(i) No. of men whose confirmation restored out of first list 

of 51 36 

(ii) No. of men rejected as displayed lack of aptitude £o r 

this peouliar form of work 9 

(iii) No. of men not recommended for confirmation at 

present as lacking sufficient experience ... 5 

(iv) Resigned since 1 

(v) No. of men whose claims were not first considered and 

who are not considered for confirmation . . 5 

Total to be confirmed 41 ? 


(i) Is it a fact that all 41 men, including five new entrants, have been 
confirmed in the grade Rs. 300 — 10 — 360, as in 1981? 

(/) Is it a fact that several of these 36 men and all the five new entrants 
commenced working in the control after 1929 or much after the new lower 
grades were suggested? 

(k) How has their seniority been fixed? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) 51 Assistant Controllers on the North Western 
Railway were confirmed in January, 1931. 

(b), (c.) and (d). The Agent is the competent authority to make offi- 
ciating and permanent appointments of Assistant Controllers under the 
ruling referred to in the question. As regards the rest the Honourable 
Member's attention is invited to the reply given to Mr. S. C. Mitra's ques- 
tion. No. 72 on the 16th February, 1932. 

(a) and (/). The facts as stated are substantially correct. 
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(g) It w£s considered that the confirmation of these Assistant Con- 
trollers was irregular in that all people eligible for promotion had not been 
considered for these posts when these appointments were made. 

(h) Yes. 

(0 Yes. 

(j) This is probably correct. 

(fc) This is a matter which is within the competence of the Agent to 
decide. Government have no information and, as already explained, do 
not propose to intervene. 


Confirmation of Assistant Controllers on the North Western 

Railway. 

139, Bhagat Ohandi Mai Gola: (a) Is it a fact that on the North 
Western Railway, the men mentioned below were previously confirmed 
with the total of two to three years service and, if so, why have they 
remained confirmed: Messrs. Corrie, Asquith, G. E. Getley, E. J. Getley, 
L. Ryan, P. Morgan (direct appointment)? 

(b) Is it a fact that a number of men now confirmed amongst the 36 
Assistant Controllers and amongst the five new entrants were junior yard 
foremen and the like on substantive pay of Rs. 60 to Rs. 95 and have been 
confirmed on pay of Rs. 310 to Rs. 350 in preference to the 14 rejected men 
previously confirmed and their seniors in every respect? 

(c) Are not officers and other classes of staff appointed direct in all 
Government services and promoted to higher grades supervising the work 
of juniors and ■ subordinates after 20 or 30 years experience? 

(d) Is there any existing Fundamental Rule delegating to the Agent 
the power to countermand the confirmation of any Government servant in 
any appointment? If not, how has such been authorised? If authorised, 
has any rule been made ? 

(e) If a rule has been made, when was it made; and do Fundamental 
Rule No. 4 and Fundamental Rule 6(a) prohibit the delegation by the 
Government of India and Local Governments of all powers to make rules 
to any of its officers? 

(/) Does not Fundamental Rule No. 15 lay down clearly : 

“ A Government servant shall not, save in cases of inefficiency or misbehaviour, 
be transferred substantively to a post carrying less pay than his relative 
position in the cadre of the service to which he belongs would justify *’? 

(g) Is it not a faot that, with the exception of cases of inefficiency or 
misbehaviour, a Government servant's appointment held substantively to a 
permanent post cannot be nullified in any way? 

(ft) Is it a fact that these 14 men worked in the control from three to 
over five years prior to removal and were drawing Rs. 330 to Rs. 350 p. m., 
and are now reduced some to pays of Rs. 200 to Rs. 180 p. m., and their 
places have been filled up by men drawing substantively Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 
p. m., and now promoted to Rs. 310 to Rs. 330 p. m;?. 

(0 Is not the reduction of the one class to about half its pay glaring 
with the fourfold increase of pay to the other class? 
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(;) Are the Government of India or the Railway Board prepared to 
consider the question of setting aside the countermand and restore to these 
men their confirmation? 1 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have insufficient information on some of 
the points raised in this question and a reference has been made to the 
Agent, North Western Railway. A reply will be laid later on the table. 

Retirement op all Postal Officials at the Age of 55. 

140. Mr. Iff. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether in the Postal Department the Director General has 

issued instructions that all officials will retire at the age of 
65 years ; 

(b) whether it is a fact that the selection grade appointments are 

not subjected to a large reduction as compared with time- 
scale appointments; 

(c) whether the action referred to in part (a) will not give the 

department sufficient number of vacancies, if any are required 
for being brought under reduction; and 

(d) if the reply to part (c) above be in the affirmative, whether the 

department propose to fill permanently the vacant appoint- 
ments or at least 75 per cent, of them? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) No. The Honourable Member is referred to the 
reply given to Mr. P. G. Reddi’s starred question No. 767 in this House 
on the 26th September, 1932. 

(b) No. 

(c) and (d). Do not arise in view of the reply to part (a). 

Provisional Appointments in the Baroda Postal Divisiqn# 

141. Mr. Iff. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a copy of their letter in the Finance Department to the effect that those 
who have been officiating in vacant appointments from before 15th July, 
1931, will, on confirmation, get the benefit of the existing scale of pay? 

(b) Is it a fact that in the Baroda Postal Division eight officials 
provisionally appointed in vacant appointments in the upper division, were, 
in July, 1932, asked to accept the lower division scale of pay and thus 
deprived of the benefit of Government orders referred to above? 

(c) If the reply be in the affirmative, will Government please state 

whether Government propose to restore their upper division appointments 
to them? ! 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The Honourable Member is possibly thinking of 
the Finance Department letter No. F.-36 (147)-Ex.-l/37, dated the 1st 
November, 1932, a copy of which is subjoined. 

( b ) and ( c ). Government have no information. If any one has a griev- 
ance, it is open to him to submit a representation in the usual way. 
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>COPY OF A LETTER No. F.-36 (147)-Ex, 1/32, DATED TEE 1ST NOVEMBER, 1932, FROM W. R. 

Tennant, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, Finance 

Department, to All Minor Local Governments. 

Subject : — Interpretation of the term “ Government service ” as used in this Department 
Resolution No. D-4523-Ex. 1/31 , dated the 9th July, 1931. 

I am directed to refer to this Department endorsement No. D. -4523-Ex. 1/31, dated 
the 9th July, 1931, forwarding a copy of the Resolution quoted above and to say that 
the question having arisen of the exact meaning of the term “ Government service ** in 
that Resolution, the Governor General in Council has been pleased to decide that a person 
who on the 16th July, 1931, was (i) in the whole-time service of Government and (ii) 
remunerated either by salary or recurring honorarium, should, for the purposes of the 
Resolution, be held to have been in “ Government service ” on that date even if his status 
on that date was not substantively permanent but provisionally permanent, substantive 
or provisionally substantive in a temporary post, officiating in a permanent or temporary 
post or probationary against a permanent vacancy. It follows that a Government servant 
not then in permanent service if he is confirmed after the 15th July, 1931, without a break 
in service will for the purposes of the application of the new scales of pay and the new 
leave rules be dealt with in the same way as if he had been in permanent service on that 
date. 


Filling up Permanently of certain Appointments in the Bombay City 

Post Office. 

142. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that there are 65 appointments vacant in 

Bombay City Post Office in the lower division cadre held 
by officials and outsiders in officiating capacities: 

(b) whether on confirmation of officials in the selection grades 

there will be still 25 vacancies more in the lower grade cadre 
in Bombay : 

(c) the reason for the retention of so many vacant appointments 

and what is the number of time-scale appointments reduced 
during the last six months in Bombay: and 

(d) whether orders will be issued for filling in the vacant appoint- 

ments permanently subject to a maximum of 25 appointments 
being allowed to be filled in provisionally to meet the 
exigencies of service? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Information has been called for and a reply will be 
placed on the table in due course. 

Compulsory Retirement of certain Persons in the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office, Delhi. 

143. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that a certain number 
of persons in the office of the Director, Railway Clearing Accounts Office, 
were compulsorily retired in March, 1932? 

(b) If the reply to the above question be in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state : 

(i) 'what the number of such retired men is; 

(ii) what the approximate length of their service is; and 

(iii) what amount of saving has been effected by the compulsory 

retirement of such clerks? 
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(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the method referred 
to in part (a) was adopted as a measure of economy? 

(d) If so, has that method been given up? If so, why? 

(e) If the reply to part (d) be in the negative, are Government aware 
that there are still 28 men working in the Bailway Clearing Accounts 
Office, who have completed 80 years service, but have not been retired as 
yet? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) A certain number of men were compulsorily retired 
from the 1st April, 1932. 

(b) (i). 16. 

(ii) From 14 to 36 years. 

(iii) It is not possible to work out the amount of saving exactly, but 
the abolition of 16 posts and the discharge of senior men of longer service 
has, I understand, led to a saving approximately of Bs. 22,000. 

(c) Betrenchments in the Bailway Clearing Accounts Office, as in other 
offices, were effected as a measure of economy. 

(d) and (e). During the present block retrenchment, the Government of 
India have decided to follow the simple method of length of service recom- 
mended by the Court of Enquiry. As my Honourable friend is no doubt 
aware, the Court of Enquiry definitely advised against the adoption as a 
general rule of the method of compulsory retirement of people with longer 
service. 

Retirement of Persons of more than 30 Years Service in the Railway 

Department. 

144. Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Are Government prepared to retire 
those men who have completed 30 years service in the Railway Depart- 
ment in order to provide the retrenched staff, who have not been provided 
6ince 1931? 

Mr. P. R. Bau: As my Honourable friend is doubtless aware, ‘Govern- 
ment have, in connection with the present block retrenchment, accepted' 
the recommendations of the Court of Enquiry who definitely advised 
against following this course as a general rule. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Order of Expulsion served on four Chettiar Bankers of Saigon by the 
Government of Indo-China. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: (a) Has the attention of 
12 N Government been drawn to the fact that an order of expulsion 
001T ' has been served on four Chettiar bankers of Saigon by the 
Government of Indo-China? 

(6) Have Government received representations on the subject from 
(1) tho Nattukottai Nagarathara Association, (2) the South Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, and (3) other Associations in India and Indo-China? 

(c) Is it a fact that the persons concerned were given only a week’s 
notice to leave the place? 
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_ (cl) Will Government be pleased td make a full statement of the facts 
of the case if they have received information from their representative in 
Saigon? 

(e) Have Government made any efforts to induce the French Govern- 
ment to keep the order in abeyance pending representations by this Gov- 
ernment or His Majesty's Government? If so, with what results? 

(/) Have Government drawn the attention of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to this grievance? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a), ( b ) and (c). The answer is in the affirma- 
tive. 

(d), (e) and (/). The Government of Indo-China recently issued orders 
that the execution of money decrees, especially decrees for debt secured 
on agricultural land, must be reduced to a minimum in order to safeguard 
the peasants, against whom a number of decrees are held by the Chetty 
community. The four persons against whom orders of expulsion have been 
served insisted on proceeding with the execution of their decrees and have, 
therefore, been ordered to leave the country. Immediately on receipt of 
these reports, the Government of India supported by telegram to His 
Majesty’s Government the request which had already been made to the 
Local Government by His Majesty’s Consular Representative at Saigon 
for postponement, of execution of the order. The Government of India 
have also requested that the matter may be represented to the French 
Government through the usual diplomatic channel. The latest information 
received is that the Consul-General’s request for postponement of execution 
of the order has been refused and that the persons concerned have either 
already left Saigon or are leaving within the next two days. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Is it not a fact that this 
order has been issued only on these Chetty firms and that other creditors 
who are proceeding with execution have not been similarly treated? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: That, Sir, is not my information. My informa- 
tion is that there is a general order which has been issued by the Local 
Government in the exercise of their sovereign rights. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: In view of the fact that expulsion has already taken 
place, do the Government of India propose to take any diplomatic action? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : It is not within the competence of the Gov- 
ernment of India themselves to take diplomatic action. They have re- 
quested His Majesty’s Government to do what they can with the French 
Government through His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris. I am afraid 
they can do no more at present. 

Mr. F. E. James: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he will 
represent to His Majesty’s Government the very strong feeling amongst 
all communities, particularly in South India, that this action is tanta- 
mount to action of the most grave character amounting to discrimination 
and expropriation? Will he represent those feelings to His Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: His Majesty’s Government have already been 
informed by telegram that these incidents have aroused great public 
interest and indignation. 
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Lawlessness in Sind. 

. Mr. President (The, honourable Mi*. R. K. Shanmukham Chetiy): 
Order, order. I have received a notice from Mr. Lalchand Navalrai that 
be proposes to ask for leave to make a motion for the adjournment of the 
business of the House today for the purpose of discussing a definite matter 
of urgent public importance. It is as follows: 

“ * Lawlessness in Sind * — Incessant daring dacoities and murders are being committed 
Hid life and property of people is insecure. Recent armed dacoity in Buthi, District) 
Larkhana, resulting in heavy loss is followed by another daring dacoity at Visar in the same 
District and is further followed by murder in Agham in the same District. Panic and 
jonstemation prevails in Sind. Law and order is in danger^ ” 

. I have to enquire whether any Honourable Member has any objection to 
this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mltter (Leader of the House) : I object 
bo this motion. My first objection is that the alleged definite matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, lawlessness in Sind, is not definite. 
My second objection is this, that if there is general lawlessness in Sind, 
it must have been the result of a prolonged period of crime in that province 
and, therefore, it is not urgent within the meaning of Standing Order No. 
21. Coming to the specific cases given in the notice, two dacoities and 
one murder are mentioned by way of illustration of lawlessness. My sub- 
mission is that individual acts of crime like dacoity or murder are not in- 
tended to be covered by Standing Order No. 21. In a vast country like 
India, dacoities and murders are daily taking place in some parts of the 
country or other and it w T as never intended that Standing Order No. 21, 
which deals with adjournment motions, should deal with such matters. 
As I read the notice, the only alleged definite matter of urgent public 
importance is lawlessness in Sind and then, by way of illustration, two 
dacoities and one murder are mentioned. I say that this is neither definite 
nor urgent within the meaning of the Standing Order. » 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sind is a 
part of India; still it is in a corner. Though it is going to have an all- 
India fame on account of the coming Constitution, whether that Constitu- 
tion is liked by the minority community there or not, — yet lawlessness 
there is a matter of public importance. The first objection that has been 
taken is that this matter is not definite. According to paragraph 43 of 
the Manual (Rule 11 of the Legislative Rules), three conditions are neces- 
sary for the acceptance of this motion and they have all been attacked by 
the Leader of the House. I have not asked that the general lawlessness 
should be stopped. (Laughter.) As I develop my point, you will find out 
what I mean What I say is that the definite matter is that dacoities are 
now taking place incessantly and it is not known which moment the next 
dacoity will take place. Therefore, the lawlessness assumes the phase of 
a definite matter. It cannot be said that, because dacoities are taking place 
in other parts of the country also, therefore this is not a matter of definite 
importance. If dacoities take place in a manner that they are a menace 
to law and order and create panic of such a nature that people actually 
leave their homes and go for protection elsewhere, then, I submit, that it 
becomes an absolutely definite matter. 

( 2653 ) 
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Hr. H. P. Mody: Why not censure the dacoits? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am coming to that. To censure the dacoits 
is also out of the hands of the Government there. I wiU just show that 
the matter has assumed a shape which is one of primary concern of the 
House and the Governor General in Council. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shamnukham Chetty): 
Order, order. The Honourable Member must briefly tell me now how his 
motion is a matter of definite urgent importance under the Standing 
Orders. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: 1 will not enlarge upon it. I will give the 
points. The point with regard to the definite matter is quite plain and 
with regard to the other question of public importance I do not think even 
the Leader of the House has denied it. That it is a matter of public im- 
portance is not questionable. The people there are feeling very insecure. 
There remains the question of urgency. With regard to that, the Honour* 
able the Leader of the House said that I have given only two instances 
of dacoities and one murder. I am now in possession of definite informa- 
tion that the dacoity at Visar is the fourth in the district in a very short 
time. Therefore, dacoities after dacoities are taking place and there is 
no help from the Government. They are not able to stop it and it is 
not known at what moment I might receive another telegram saying that 
another dacoity has been committed some where there. Therefore, it is 
a matter of such urgent importance that steps should be taken immediately. 
I will sum up the position in one word. The Government of that place 
is not able to help. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): That 
is not relevant. It is not necessary for the Honourable Member to show 
how the Local Government has failed in its task of maintaining order. 
What the Chair wants to know at this stage is whether the Honourable 
Member has got anything to say whether his motion, as it is worded, 
comes within the definition of a matter of urgent public importance under 
the Standing Orders. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I want to submit that these dacoits come from 
the borders and go away to Kalat territory, and unless and until the Gov- 
ernment of India and this House take some steps with that foreign Gov- 
ernment, the authorities in Sind are helpless. That is the point that I 
want to make. I think I have been able to show that the subject I have 
raised in my motion is a definite matter and that it is a matter of public 
importance, and that unless measures are immediately taken, the fear and 
panic will remain. Therefore, it becomes an urgent matter. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan): I have not the slightest doubt that if there had been a dacoity 
in the Law Member’s house last night, it would be very much of a definite 
matter and I fail to understand if a series of dacoities take place in Sind 
creating consternation throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
how the matter can become less definite. I submit that the frequent occur- 
rence of dacoities accompanied by murder is a matter of definite public 
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importance. Then comes the next question — is it urgent. The urgency 
must be determined by the fact that these are recent occurrences and the* 
urgency Is further determined by the fact that consternation is caused 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. I submit, therefore, 
that on both these grounds of definiteness and urgency, the motion is in. 
order. * 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The Chair would like to observe that in the first place the wording of the 
Honourable Member's motion for adjournment is not in the usual form 
in which such motions are given. The Chair agrees with the Honourable 
the Law Member that reading the motion the Chair has to come to the 
conclusion that the definite matter of urgent public importance which the 
Honourable Member wishes to draw the attention of the House to is “law- 
lessness in Sind” and that the other parts of his motion are meant to be 
illustrative of the lawless condition that prevails in Sind. The Chair has, 
therefore, to decide whether the question of lawlessness in Sind is a matter 
of definite urgent public importance within the Buies and Standing Orders 
to justify the Honourable Member in asking this House to interrupt its 
normal course of business today. On previous occasions Honourable 
Members have sought to move adjournment motions on similar general 
lines. On one occasion several Honourable Members sought to move the 
adjournment of the House to discuss the grave political situation in the 
country and the Chair, on that occasion, ruled as follows: 

“ I should add that a case ofthis kind, which is of a general character, is not sufficiently 
definite — in the sense in which the word ‘ definite ’ is used in tho Standing Order — to 
justify the interruption of business and, therefore, on that ground also the motion cannot 
be accepted. A matter to bo ‘ definite \ ‘ urgent ' and * of public importance * in the 
sense in which these terms are used in the Standing Order, must have arisen suddenly in 
the manner of an emergency.” 

On the same analogy, the Chair has now to hold that the question of 
lawlessness ir» Sind is not covered by the technical meaning of the words 
“urgent” and “definite” according to tho Standing Orders and, therefore,, 
the motion is not in order. 

The Chair would like in this connection to make another observation. 
The Honourable Member, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, handed notice of this 
motion and a covering letter at the Notice Office at 20 minutes past 10* 
this morning. No doubt Honourable Members are entitled to give such 
a notice at any time before 1.1 o’clock but in order to enable the Chair 
to give due consideration to such notices it would appeal to Honourable 
Members, if possible, to give such notices as early as possible. In this 
ease what the Chair wants to draw the attention of the House to is this. 
Though' notice of this motion was handed to the Notice Office at 10-20 this 
morning, the Chair found yesterday that notice of this motion had already 
appeared in the Press. It is a well established convention of the House of 
Commons that a Member who gives to the Press for publication questions 
or Besolutions before they are admitted bv the Chair commits a serious 
breach of the privileges of the House. Tho House of Commons and its 
spokesman, the Speaker of the House, have got* ample powers to deal with 
Members who do not observe that convention, but unfortunately neither 
this House nor its spokesman have such powers. In the absence of such 
powers, the Chair can only appeal to Honourable Members that this well 
established convention which is observed in the House of Commons should 
also be observed as one of the conventions of this House. 

D* 
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Mr. T-ftirfinim Navalrai: Sir, 1 want to give a personal explanation. 
It is true that I gave notice of this motion at 10-20 this morning. I learnt 
of the seriousness of the situation only on the evening of Saturday. Then 
Sunday intervened and I learnt that the Notice Office does not open before 
10 o’clock. So I started at 10 a.m. in time to give notice of the motion. 
With regard to the other question, I do admit that I gave the information 
to the Press, but I will take note of what the Honourable the President 
has said. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL — contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
House will now resume discussion of the following amendment to the 
Finance Bill moved by Mr. Jog, namely : 

“ That in Part I-A of Schedule III to the Bill, for entry (1) the following be 
substituted : 

1 (1) Whon the total income is Its. 1,600 or up- 
wards, but is loss than Ks. 2,000 . . Four pies' in the rupee V* 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan (East Central Punjab: Muhammadan): Sir, I 
am fully conscious of the fact that the expenses of the Government have 
to be met, that a very costly army of occupation has to be maintained in 
this country, and that the fat salaries of the members of a top-heavy 
administration have to be paid, but, all the same, Sir, I feel there is a 
duty which wo the Members of this House owe to the lower middle classes 
who are groaning under the burden of taxation and we should see that they 
should not be over-burdened and harassed unreasonably. 

Sir, I have got a few arguments to place before the House in support 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog’s amendment. Firstly, I would say 
that the taxable minimum is very low and that it is really hard for the 
lower middle classes to pay the tax out of their meagre incomes. The 
Honourable the Finance Member, if I remember rightly, said something 
about the reduction in the prices of food -stuffs and other articles. There is 
not tljp least doubt that although the prices of raw commodities have 
fallen since the termination of the war, on the other hand the prices of 
•manufactured goods have gone up, but the standard of comfort has also 
gone up and it is difficult to bring it down. Under the circumstances, it 
is not possible for these people with low incomes to pay. these taxes out 
of their meagre incomes, and indeed it will operate really a great hardship 
for them to be compelled to do so. Then there is another thing. There is 
a great danger that these people, who are mostly illiterate and unable to 
“keep accounts will be harassed by the income-tax officers. Some of these 
officers may be very decent type of people, and some of them may be of 
harsh temperaments, and when they have got such an arbitrary power 
in their hands, they are bound to give trouble to these people; and. if 
these people, who number hundreds of thousands, are subjected to such 
harassment, then there is bound to be a great discontent throughout the land. 
There is another point. There is no chance of their grievances being 
rectified as the appeals lie not to the judicial authorities, but to the Income- 
rtax Officers themselves, who themselves assess taxation and hear the 
appeals against that assessment, and, naturally, these officers, in order to 
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enhance the income of their own Department, are quite liable consciously 
or Unconsciously to reject such appeals. 1 hope the Honourable the Finance 
Member will admit that the incomes of the people have considerably 
gone down, and there is another point which should also be borne in 
mind. It is this that people who had been earning, say, Es. 200 a month 
are now earning something like half that amount, say Es. 100. Now such 
people have not been able tp lower their standard of living to the level of 
their reduced incomes, and it is now very difficult indeed for them to live 
within their severely restricted means. Yet these very people are now 
called upon to pay this additional taxation 1 Perhaps the Honourable the 
Finance Member will say that this argument would apply to all people 
liable to taxation, including even the man who was getting an income of 
Es. 5,000 a year and who possibly gets very much less than that now, 
and that, oil this principle, there should be no income-tax at all. But 
what I do suggest is that although this counter- argument may appear 
somewhat sound, there is nevertheless always what is called a taxable 
minimum. Tf you go below a certain limit, and tax people below that 
limit, then it becomes very difficult for such people to make both ends 
meet and I do consider that this class of people earning under Es. 1,500 
a year should not be taxed. 

The two Honourable gentlemen sitting in front of me — Captain Sher 
Muhammad and Captain Chaudliri Lai Chand — remarked before: “Why 
should the urban people be not taxed when the zamindars are being taxed, 
even those who have got only an acre of land?" Well, I certainly consider 
their arguments very strong if they had the courage to got up and tell 
the Honourable the Finance Member to his face that he should do something 
for zamindars. I would certainly be very glad if the Honourable the Finance 
Member would do something for these poor zamindars (Captain Sher 
Muhammad Khan Gakhar : “Thank you”), who have to pay 75 per cent, 
of their income to the Government, whereas under no Government up to 
this time more than 50 per cent, had been levied. Now, what I would 
say is that the Honourable the Finance Member would have really earned 
the gratitude of the people if he had not imposed this taxation on these 
poor people. He had had two alternatives. The people understood that 
the intention of the Government was not to impose this taxation. But, 
on the other hand, we see the Finance Member imposed this taxation and 
removed the cuts, however, from the already fat-salaried officials. Well, 
I consider, Sir, that the Bureaucracy as well as the Theocracy Lave got 
only their own interests to serve : Theocracy, under the name of God, takes 
advantage of the poor people and Bureaucracy, in the name of law and order, 
would like to take advantage for themselves. (Laughter.) Well, Sir, I have 
nothing more to say except strongly to support the amendment. 

Mr. 0. O, Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, when 
my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, has set his heart upon some- 
thing, he is sure to have it, and we all know that. All the same, Sir, 
that does not prevent us from appealing to him, appealing to his sense of 
fairness, to his generosity, if you please. Sir. after all, there is such a 
thing as compromise, and I do sincerely hope that in this matter he will be 
able to accept the suggestion which has been made by way of a compromise 
to fix the taxable minimum at Es. 1,500 instead of Es. 1,000. S*i\ deal- 
ing with the amendment for doing away with the one-thousand rupee limit, 
the Honourable the Finance Member, with his usual persuasiveness, brought 
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forward a number of arguments. I do not know whether he is going to 
repeat the same arguments on this occasion also, but we might just pause 
to examine some of the points which he had made. 

One of the reasons he put forward for not accepting the other amend- 
ment was that it would mean the discharge of something like 1,000 men 
who were now employed in connection with the lower limit of taxation. 
But I should like to ask seriously if that is an argument at all? After all, 
when this new proposal was inaugurated, it was understood that it would 
not be in operation for more than a year and a half, and the extra men 
who were employed must have been taken on a temporary basis. What 
hardship, what injustice, is involved in telling these men that they will not 
be required for longer than the period for which they had been employed? 
I do not think, Sir, that this argument of hardship carries much weight. 
Then, my Honourable friend said by way of warning to the House that if 
wo in any way interfere with the minimum limit of taxation as proposed, 
it may mean the raising of the rates of income-tax higher up the scale. I 
do not think my Honourable friend meant that as a threat, but if such be 
the result, so let it be. I would much rather that those who earn more and 
are, therefore, the better able to bear the burden should be called upon 
to do so, and not the poor men who can hardly make their both 
ends meet. Then, we are told that the Government have got to 

find the money for numerous projects. They have got to find the money 
for the separation of Burma; they have got to find the money 

for the new provinces of Sind and Orissa; they have got to find the money 

for the Reserve Bank. In other words, they have got to find the 
money, and they will find it for whatever they set their heart upon. 
But why embark on these projects? Ar e they absolutely unavoidable? 
The amount of money you require for these things runs into not lakhs, but 
crores, and if you can and must rais e these crores, can you not just give 
up a few lakhs for the sake of giving some relief to the poor people? Then 
the other point which the Honourable the Finance Member made was that 
the structure which he had set up in September, 1931, was so well- 

balaneed that you could not take away a single brick from it without de- 
stroying the integrity of the whole. Sir, if that be the position, may I ask 
him in all humility, how it is that the structure still remains intact not- 
withstanding the partial restoration of the salary cut? Was not that equally 
an integral part of the structure which he had raised? Sir, it is all 
very well to say that if you raise the taxable limit for income-tax, it will 
upset your finances to such an extent that the whole plan will fail. But 
there is no getting away from the fact notwithstanding economic 
situation and notwithstanding the financial stringency, you did not 
hesitate to make a present of five per cent, of their salary to your 
own servants. And, Sir, talking about fairness and justice, may I 
also ask my Honourable friend why it is thafr the Lee Concessions 
cannot be done away with now? Is there any justification for continuing 
those Concessions even now in spite of the present depressed condition of 
the finances of the country? At the time these concessions were in- 
augurated, what was the index price level, and how does it stand today? 
Ik) the same considerations which led to these concessions also hold good 
at the present moment? I venture to submit that if you take a dis- 
passionate view of the matter and if you are really anxious to -deal fairiy by 
all. you should take away these concessions at once, and> what you save in* 
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that way, you should apply in affording relief to those who do want relief 
and want it very badly indeed. My submission is that if my Honourable 
friend so wishes, he can easily adjust his financial scheme to the amend- 
ment which is now before the" House. On the other hand, if he has made 
up his mind that he is not going to accept it, nothing, we can say on our 
side, is likely to make any imjjression upon him. I support the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I took 
considerable time of the House on Saturday by going through the argu- 
ments which, in my opinion, establish the justice in the present times of 
emergency of levying some moderate form of direct taxation from those 
who are in receipt of incomes from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000. I do not 
wish to repeat in exactly the same words what I said on Saturday. But 
the point at issue is of such importance that I must go briefly over the 
arguments which I then used. I must again marshal the main points in 
our case. Sir, the main point which has been taken by the speakers 
who have pressed for a reduction of taxation on these low incomes is that 
a tax of this kind bears very heavily on a class of people that cannot 
afford to pay and one of the main points in my own case was that this 
special sympathy was misplaced. I did not intend to suggest that 
sympathy for tax-payers as a whole could at any time be misplaced. I 
sympathise with them all and, as a tax-payer myself, I feel their grievances. 
But the question in times like the present, when the burden of taxation 
must in any case be heavy, is whether any particular class, 
should be exempted? On that particular point I feel very strongly that 
those who have pleaded for this particular class have misplaced their 
sympathies. Sir, I pointed out in speaking on Saturday that among the 
assessees, who have to pay this tax, no less than 50 per cent, represent 
small money-lenders and small traders who engage in the lending of 
money and I appealed to the House whether that particular class, whose 
operations and whose methods of business fall so heavily on the poorest 
agricultural classes, is one which deserves the sympathy of the House. 
And the point which I particularly made and which I again wish to 
repeat is this — that if you exempt this class of tax-payers from any form 
of taxation, then you are really treating the agricultural classes ’in com- 
parison with gross unfairness; because, those who are engaged in agri- 
culture, even though they make no net profit^ still have to pay very 
substantial contributions in the form of direct taxation. And I find it 
absolutely impossible to justify in my own mind that sort of discrimination. 

Now, Sir, when I was speaking on Saturday, I reminded the House 
that this tax which is now imposed and which this amendment would seek 
to withdraw is one which had been imposed from 1886 to 1919, that it 
formerly actually went down to the low level of Rs. 500, and that it was 
only raised again to a low limit of Rs. 2,000, because the prices of every- 
thing had gone up by two and three hundred per cent, during the War, 
and, therefore, it was felt that an income of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 after 
the War was equivalent in its real value to something less than Rs. 500 
before the War. But now, the level of prices has entirely changed. The 
justification for raising the limit has disappeared and all that we are now 
doing is to re-impose taxation which had formerly become an established 
feature in India's system of taxation. But there was one point which 
I did not make when I was dealing with this on Saturday and to which 
I wish to call the particular attention of the House. Sir, when the tax 
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was formerly, imposed, the taxation on incomes from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 
was four pies in the rupee, and, at that date, what was the rate of 
taxation on all other incomes? The rate of tax on all other incomes was. 
five pies in the rupee. From Rs. 2,000 up to 20 lakhs or two crores per 
annum, the rate of income-tax at that time was only five pies in the 
rupee. That was the position in 1913-14. Now, it has been necessary 
to raise those rates, as every one knows, very substantially. Now, a man, 
with an income of from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000 per annum, has to pay a 
basic tax of six pies in the rupee and, with the surcharge, 7$ pies in the 
rupee ; and yet, although that increase has been put upon all other incomes, 
we have only sought to restore the tax on the low incomes between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 to their pre-war rate. That, Sir, I think, shows 
that there is really no injustice in this measure. On the contrary, if we 
were to be attacked, at all, I think it would be a legitimate ground of 
attack that, whereas a man on Rs. 2,001 per annum has to pay tax at 
the rate of pies in the rupee, a man now on Rs. 1,999 per annum has 
only to pay a tax of four pies in the rupee; and this amendment would 
seek to eliminate all that is below Rs. 1,500 from any form of direct 
taxation. I maintain that in relation to the system of taxation which is 
now prevailing and which is now necessary, that is an undue sympathy 
with that particular class. A burden of four pies in the rupee represents 
a levy of two per cent, per annum and I maintain that that is a burden 
which can very easily be borne. 

Now, Sir, I want to say a few words on the needs of the case. My 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, in speaking on Saturday suggested 
that our Budget was a very safe one and that we could well afford the 
risk of losing 70 lakhs of rupees. We are now asked to lose 35 lakhs 
and T presume that he would argue with all the greater strength that that 
is a loss which we can afford to face. But I want to put the position 
to the House and make them understand what would be involved if these 
deductions were made. As the House knows, we are counting only on 
a surplus of 42 lakhs. T am sure that every Honourable Member re- 
cognises that in times of instability like the present a surplus of 42 lakhs 
on a Budget of 125 crores is really not a surplus at all. It can hardly 
be regarded as a margin of any appreciable importance. But let us 
assume that we are going to realise actually this exact surplus of 42‘ 
lakhs. If we do realise it, what are we (going to do with it? I want to 
remind the House of one of the proposals Which was announced in my 
Budget Speech. We have felt that as a result of part of the plan pro- 
posed this year which means that the Government now will get in the 
form of income-tax deducted from the pay of provincial officials a very 
large proportion of the saving which the Provincial Governments were 
getting when they made similar deductions in the form of cuts in pay, 
we have felt that because we have proposed that change, we ought, if 
possible, to make good that particular loss of the Provincial Governments ; 
and we, therefore, propose to restore to Provincial Governments the 
equivalent of the income-tax surcharges which will now fall on the salaries 
of their officials for the first time*. We propose to restore those sums to 
them where they were themselves in deficit. I told the House that the 
total amount required for that, if all provinces took advantage of that, 
would be 36 lakhs. Actually I .suppose that the amount involved will 
be less than that, because, in the case of Madras, certainly they would 
not qualify for any help of this kind, but in the case of most of the other 
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provinces, and particularly of Bengal and Bombay, they will get quite* 
appreciable sums from us if we are in a position to hand those sums 
over. Now, if my figures arei correct, and if we really exactly realise a 
surplus of about 40 lakhs, then, if this amendment is passed, our power 
to help the provinces in that way will entirely disappear. I want to* 
put that point particularly to my Honourable friend, Mr. Biswas, who 
has just sat down. On Saturday, the House rejected a small measure 
which we had to put forward as part of the Finance Bill for re-imposing, 
the stamp duty on cheques which was going to provide for distribution 
among the provinces a sum of about seven lakhs. I noticed then that 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Biswas, in his anxiety to help his own 
province of Bengal voted with us. I was very glad to see him go into 
the same lobby as Government Members; but now, Sir, if I fail to per- 
suade him on this particular matter, he will be going into the lobby to- 
vote for something which is going to react directly and much more un- 
favourably on his own province than the loss of that particular measure 
which we were discussing on Saturday. Sir, that is a very strong argu- 
ment and it is a strong argument not merely in connection with the* 
results of this yetar, but in connection with those wider issues on which 
I touched in my speech on Saturday. I then reminded the House that 
if we desire to advance even one single step along the road of financial 
rearrangement which is contemplated in the present constitutional pro- 
posals, there is no chance that I can see of advancing even that single 
step unless the country is ready to support a very substantial burden of 
taxation. I reminded the House that the Central Government would, 
under those proposals, have to sacrifice immediately something like 9 
to 11 crorefc before even thinking of handing over any share in the 
income-tax. 

Now, Sir, it may seem that in relation to a task of that magnitude, the 
sum which is involved in the present issue is ridiculously small, but it is- 
an important indication of the principles which this House is ready to 
accept and it is only by the aggregate of these comparatively small sums- 
that the large sums can be made up. I say that, if the House were to 
accept this amendment, if the House were to commit itself now to the 
principle that even in these times of extreme emergency it i s unfair to take 
any sort of direct taxation from the people who are earning incomes from 
its. 1,000 to Es. 1,500 per month, it will have committed itself to some- 
thing of very considerable importance. It will find it difficult in the future 
to free its hands from the tie which would be then put upon them, for in 
considering what sort of burdens can be imposed on the country in the 
future, there must be some balance. If you are going to eliminate from 
your direct taxation very large classes, then you will get entirely out o£ 
balance. If you seek to recover from that result by making up the 
difference from the smaller classes that remain, not only will you lose your 
balance, but you will really come to the point which Honourable Members- 
have so often dealt with, the poinfc of diminishing returns. The body of 
tax-payers which can be got at through the direct form of taxation on 
income in India is a very very small apex of an enormous pyramid. Even 
including all these classes of low incomes, as Honourable Members know, 
even that will only bring in 350,000 assessees — 350,000 in relation to a 
population of 350 millions. Unless you ar e prepared to spread the burden 
at least as low as that, then you are going to make it so top heavy on the 
infinitesimal apex that remains that you will defeat your own object, for 
you will cease to recover anything extra by raising the rates of taxation. I 
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put it to the House that this is an important matter and, that it has much 
more important implications than the loss of 35 lakhs which it would 
jmjjose on our revenue for next year. 

Now, Sir, there is also the point which I made about the immediate 
•effects on the Government staff. The immediate effect would be the 
dismissal of something like 400 to 500 clerks. I quite agree with Mr. 
Biswas that if justice demands a certain course, if this tax has got to be 
done away with, then that sort of consideration should carry no weight. 
But if one is in doubt, if one cannot see the future clearly, if it is not 
clear that the country will be able to get on without taxation of this kind, 
particularly having regard to the needs which are coming upon us owing 
to th e constitutional changes, if that is in doubt, then I say this is not the 
moment to make a big administrative change of that kind which will — and 
it is merely an illustration of how big the change is — which will throw out 
approximately 400 or 500 low paid Government servants. 

Another point, which I wish to make — a point of detail — is that if this 
:amendinent is passed, it will cause very severe upset as regards the actual 
collection of taxation. In fact if it were to be passed, it would be necessary 
to make an important consequential amendment — I allude to the effect 
that it would have on those, who would have to pay income-tax by deduction 
at source. I do not wish to go into detail now. I see that there is another 
amendment on the list, the Mover of which seems to have appreciated that 
difficulty. It would in fact mean, if it is passed without any amendment, 
that th e large class of the tax-payors who suffer deduction of tax at the 
source would in fact pay no tax at all for the last year. That, Sir, is the 
position which I have to put to the House that this is really a very 
important matter of principle. We have now what I maintain to be a well 
balanced scheme of taxation where the burden is fairly evenly distributed, 
but if this amendment is passed, it will upset that balance, and the needs 
which lie upon the Central Government now and the needs which will fall 
so heavily 'on the Central Government in future when the Central Govern- 
ment try to help the position of the Provincial Governments, those needs 
cannot on our present expectation or any expectation, which is justified in 
present conditions, be met without maintaining a very heavy burden of 
taxation. But if you make a change now, you are really gambling on the 
future, and you may, when you take over the responsibility from us, have 
to retrace your steps. In doing so, you will have lost a tremendous 
amount of ground, for by maintaining this tax we are improving the position 
■every year, and, as I explained the other day, with an increase in the 
efficiency with which the tax is collected, the receipts may be expected 
steadily to expand. I maintain, Government cannot possibly justify altering 
the system at present when we really cannot say that we can afford to make 
this change. If things became better, if some of those possible windfalls 
to which Honourable Members have referred in the course of their 
speeches were to materialise, then it might be possible to re-consider the 
position, but at present, and I put it to the House very strongly that at 
present it is not safe to take this course. The House will be making a 
very grave mistake IE they support this amendment. 

Mr. 0. O. Biswas: Sir, may I ask the Honourable Member one ques- 
tion? Will the Honourable the Finance Member be pleased to say at this 
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stage, what will be the financial effect of the amendment, which stands in 
the name of Mr. F. E. James? That is to say, if the rate is four pies in the 
rupee in the case of those whose incomes are between Rs. 1,500 and 
Rs. 2,000 and two pies in the rupee for those whose incomes are between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; what would be the precise effect of that 
amendment? 

i : i 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; The effect will bo a loss of about 
17 lakhs, whereas the net effect of the present amendment would be a loss 
of 35 lakhs. But there is a further big distinction that the more moderate 
amendment will involve no administrative changes and that it would 
maintain the principle that income-earners down to Rs. 1,000 are a fair 
subject for direct taxation. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The question is : 

** That in Part I-A of Schedule III to tho Hill, for entry (l) tho following b 
substituted : 

* (1) When the total income is Rs. 1,500 or up- 
wards, but is less than Rs. 2,000 . . Four pics in the rupee V* 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 

The next amendments which will be taken up now are those that stand 
in the name of Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan in Late List No. 3 
and a similar one in Late List No. 4, which stands in the name of Mr. 
F. E. James. * 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, what about the amendment which stands in the name 
of Mr. Rahimtoola M. Chinov, that is, two pies in the rupee for an income* 
from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham thetty) : 

j That is in Late List No. 2: It is perhaps more logical to have 

Mr. Chinoy *g amendment. Mr. Chinoy. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; On a point of order, Sir. I am 
not quite clear what the effect of this amendment would be. Would it 
override the decision of the House which was taken on Saturday that income- 
tax on incomes below Rs. 2,000 should not be reduced? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 

What decision of the House does the Honourable Member refer to? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The amendment that was rejected 
on Saturday. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 

That was for the total omission of the entry : what the House rejected was 
the amendment of Mr. Mitra that the whole of that entry (1) be omitted. 
Rut the amendment of Mr. Chinoy seeks to reduce the rate of four pies in 
that entry to two pies. Mr. Chinoy. 
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Mr. Bahimtoda M. Obinoy (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
I move the amendment standing in my name : 

“ That in Part I-A of Schedule III to the Bill, against entry (1), for the words * Four 1 
pies * the words * Two pies ' be substituted.'* 

Sir, my amendment does not require any lengthy observations. I know 
its fate (Cries of “No, no”), but I am moving it, because I am not convinced 
by the arguments of the Honourable the Finance Member. I must confess 
that the- observations made the other day by the Honourable the Finance 
Member were a considerable surprise to many of us on this side of the House. 
As I understand the Honourable Member’s remarks, he held out almost 
a threat to the capitalists that if they were a party to the reduction of 
the income-tax, he would make them pay for it. I hope, Sir, that that 
observation was made in the heat of controversy. The capitalist in this 
country is more bled than in any other. The proportion of the taxes he 
pays has already diverted a great deal of capital to non-industrial purposes. 

One of the arguments of the Finance Member was that the tax-payer 
we wish to relieve belongs to the non-agricultural classes and is more or less 
a money lender. I cannot believe that the Finance Member meant it 
seriously. It is quite possible that he wished to carry his proposition by 
dividing our ranks. But let the House understand the issue fully and 
grasp its implications. The man with a small income is very heavily hit by 
this income-tax, at a time when his resources are strained to the utmost. 
Many families which had in the old days several breadwinners are now 
depending upon only one. The retrenchment carried out by public depart- 
ments and by private concerns has thrown out of employment hundreds of 
thousands of people, and the position of every person belonging to the 
lower middle class lias become very serious. Because there have not been 
any demonstrations by the workless or ‘ ‘hunger-marching’ \ it appears to me 
that the Government have not yet realised the extent and gravity of the 
unemployment prevailing in the country. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. Unlike England and other foreign countries, where every person 
works for his or her living, in our country, because of the peculiar joint 
family system that exists, often only one member of the family earns while 
the rest help him only to spend it. If we had a system of dole for the un- 
employed, the situation would be very menacing indeed. A strong case 
exists, therefore, for restoring the old limit and making the taxable mini- 
mum Bs. 2,000 per year. But I recognise that it is difficult to expect 
such a thing at a moment of such acute financial stringency and uncertainty. 
I am, therefore, proposing to halve the burden on the possessor of the 
small income. In one way my proposal is even better than if the old 
limit of Us. 2,000 were to be restored. It will keep in employment the 
whole of the special staff which was engaged when the new limit was 
imposed. I understand that there are as many as nearly a thousand men so 
employed, and it would be a great pity to throw them out of their jobs. 
The proposal, if accepted, would mean a loss of something like 30 lakhs; 
and in a budget of so many crores such a loss should not be felt at all. 
The proposal will meet in some way the point of view always advanced by 
the Finance Member, namely, that there was no reason why the possessor 
of the small income should not contribute a little to the coffers of the 
State. At the same time it will mean halving the burden and spreading 
out the relief between the whole class of assessees between one thousand 
and two thousand. On all these grounds which I have briefly stated I 
venture to think that the Honourable the Finance Member will realise the 
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need of giving relief to this clasg of tax-payer to the extent that I am pro- 
posing and that he will not offer the same opposition to the amendment as; 
he did to the raising of the limit. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Amendment moved : 

“ That in Part I- A of Schedule III to the Bill, against entry (1), for the words * Four- 
pies * the words 4 Two pies * be substituted. ” 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudallar: Sir, I beg to support this 
amendment very whole-heartedly. I have listened to the Honourable the 
Finance Member during the last two days and realise the extent of the 
opposition that he is prepared to advance to any reduction in the last class 
of persons who come under the scope of the income-tax measures. Replying 
to the debate today on the former motion, he has used every argument in 
favour of the position that he has taken up, as he is entitled to use. He 
has tried to suggest a division of interests between the agriculturists and 
the income-tax payees; he has tried to invoke the aid of the provincial' 
jealousies or provincial patriotism, whichever you may like to call it, so 
that some of the provinces at least may support him in his opposition. 
He has i>ried finally to appeal to the Constitution Act itself and to the. 
proposals for the new Constitution. When the Honourable the Finance- 
Member for a small measure like this invokes the aid of all these things, . 
I, as a non-official, begin to suspect that something is wrong. If it requires 
these tremendous arguments to sustain the case, then I feel that we are 
on the right track in trying to reduce the amount of taxation. 

Let me take the constitutional position which the Honourable the 
Finance Member referred to. Sir, it is well known that the Central. 
Government will have, according to these proposals, the resources of per- 
sonal income-tax only for a short period of time; and, when he talks of' 
this low level being maintained in the interests of the Central Government, 
he can only contemplate surely the transitionary period during w r hich. 
personal incomes will go to the coffers of the Central or the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It will be the look out of the Provincial Governments, therefore, 
to propose the lowering of the income-tax level if they so choose; and, as 
I understand the proposals of the White Paper, it will be for the various- 
Provincial Governments to meet together and to suggest either an increase 
in the level of taxation or the lowering of the level of income which will 
go into the provisions of the Income-tax Act. So that the Central Govern- 
ment, either present or future, need not worry themselves about the pros- 
pects of this particular item being removed from taxation, because it will 
be the look out of those Provincial Governments. 

With reference to agricultural and income-tax payees, I do not want 
any controversy on the floor of the House: we have had enough of ifr 
between urban and rural. Income-tax payees are essentially urban people 
whereas agricultural payees are essentially rural people. But the position 
is this : wo in this Legislature deal with those who pay income-tax. The 
Provincial Legislatures deal with those who pay agricultural taxes. It is 
uot open to us to give relief to the agricultural payees, much as we should" 
like to; and they have not been keeping quiet in the Provincial Legislatures, 
either: they have agitated; they have got remissions; in my own province- 
very recently a resolution was adopted giving 12£ per cent, remission to- 
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agricultural assessees and effect has been given, partially at any rate, in 
some districts where the prices were most acute. It is not as if we are 
not feeling that the agricultural assessees should get some assistance; it is 
that we are impotent so far as this House is concerned to do anything 
further in the matter; and, therefore, I see no point at all in the Honour- 
able the Finance Member raising the question of agricultural assessees and 
just appositioning it with those who are income-tax assegsees. We should 
like to have relief for both classes of people. We are unable to do anything 
in this House. We know that other Legislatures competent to do so have 
done their level best. We know that some Governments at least at long 
last have been induced to give some amount of relief to all agricultural 
assessees, and T venture to think that their case should not be prejudiced 
in any way and should receive fair and impartial consideration. 

Lastly, with reference to provincial jealousies or provincial patriotism, 
after all, this is not a case in which Bombay benefits at the expense of 
Calcutta or the salt consuming Bengalee is penalised at the expense of 
the rich Bombay or Karachi merchant. This is a case in which the people 
of all produces are equally affected. Therefore, I feel that my friend, 
Mr. Biswas, and others who are willing and anxious to promote and 
better the financial condition of their province will not be induced to do 
so at the expense of a class of people who are hardly able to bear this 
burden. 

Secondly, Sir, I should like to place once more before the Finance 
Member one important consideration. After all, these are classes of 
people who have got the lowest scales of income, and even if the prices of 
foodstuffs have fallen, the level of civilization and the level of living has 
r sen. There is no comparison between the conditions which obtained in 
1898 to 1919 and the present day conditions. Certainly in 1903 and 1904, 
you were able to get graduates on a pay of Rs. 15 for acting appointments 
and who would wait there for three or four years. Does the Honourable 

the Finance Member suggest that whatever may be the fall in the prices 

of foodstuffs, we can offer the same wages today or if, would be a fair living 
wage to these people? At that time even a limit of Us. 500 may not have 
pressed very hard, because Rs. 500 meant so much more than it means 
today. The whole trouble is that the rupee has depreciated internally and 
externally, and the same number of rupees does not mean the same amount 
of comfort today which one was accustomed to in former days, and, there- 
fore, there is no point in suggesting that this was a level which was 

maintained for a number of years and, therefore, there need be no diffi* 
culty or complaint if we went back to that level. 

Now, there is another thing which I should like to point out to the 
Honourable the Finance Member, and that is that Part III of the Schedule 
places certain considerations for the assessment of income-tax assessees. 
Now, ‘'Sir, T do not know how far our rules of procedure permit it; probably 
they do, otherwise he would not have introduced it. But there is a well 
known convention in the House of Commons that money bills should not 
include prbvisious of this kind. These are methods relating to assessment, 
how it should be assessed and so on, ond these really should have come 
in a proper amending Bill and should not have found a place as part and 
parcel of a financial measure. This is well understood in the House of 
^Commons, but perhaps our Standing Orders are defective; our constitution 
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does not provide for it, and the Finance Member has been able to intro, 
duce-in a part of his money Bill provisions with reference to the methods 
of assessment and with reference to the collection of taxes. The fact 
that it has crept in is obvious from this one consideration, that no Mem- 
ber has chosen to give any amendment on these things at all. If it 
were a regular amending Bill of the Income-tax Act, I am perfectly cer- 
tain that much more consideration would have been given to this subject 
and amendments would have come in from all sides of the House. But 
apart from that, — and perhaps it is within the competence of the House 
to deal with it in this manner, — I would like to draw the attention of 
the House to the extremely rigorous manner in which .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : There- 
are amendments to that part of the Schedule, and the Honourable Mem- 
ber will have a chance of speaking on them later. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Thank you, Sir. In this 
connection I would like to deal with only one question. Let us turn to 
clause 4 of Part III of the Schedule which says : 

“ The above procedure shall apply also to the assessment and collection during 
the financial year 1933-34 of incomes of Rs. 1,000 and upward and less than Rs. 2,000 
which have escaped assessment, in the financial year 1932-33. ” 

That is to say, the Finance Member proposes to collect a double amount 
of income-tax from those unfortunate people whom his all-vigilant depart- 
ment, the Income-tax Department, have not been able to approach during 
the last financial year. These people will, therefore, have to pay in effect 
eight pics in the rupee. Fancy, Mr. President, a man earning Rs. 1,000- 
income during this year being called upon to pay eight pies in the rupee, 
four pies for next year and four pies for the current year? That is what 
it comes to. Therefore, Sir, I venture to think that this will be a great 
hardship. We have taken into consideration all the difficulties that the- 
Finance Member has pointed out, and I do not think it will be open even, 
for him to suggest that in the consideration of this very rigorous measure 
this House has acted in an irresponsible way. A Finance Bill Which was 
rejected by this House anrl certified by the Viceroy comes in an identical' 
form before this House, and no motion for amendment is carried, and 
the House, as the Honourable the Finance Member knows, has concen- 
trated its attention on the poorest classes of persons and has tried either 
to eliminate that class altogether from that taxation or at any rate to 
give them some little help in reducing the amount of tax which can be 
levied on them, and, therefore, I think all the responsibility is on our side. 

The Honourable the Finance Member the other day spoke of the voice 
of reason and of Members coming up with their minds made up. I was. 
shocked to find the Finance Member, sitting on the Treasury Bench with 
a phalanx of gentlemen behind him to whom nothing can possibly appeal 
because of their official discipline, who, by virtue of their office and by 
the secret oaths they have taken, are bound to come to this House with 
their minds made up, — I was shocked to find the Finance Member charging 
us on this side of the House that we are unable to hear the voice of 
reason and that we come with our minds made up. Surely, Sir, even the 
Finance Member, when he is not stretching the point too far in justifying 
an unjustifiable measure, will realise that we have been only too indulgent 
to the voice of reason, perhaps more indulgent to the voice of temptation. 
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than to the voice of reason, and that we have been very often voting much 
more according to the desires of the Finance Member than we, with our 
own independent judgment, would have done. Sir, I strongly support this 
amendment. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : The Finance Member has been advancing the 
argument that we are on the eve of constitutional changes, that we are 
getting responsibility very soon, that this is not the time for us to meddle 
with the financial structure lie has now built up and that we must make 
the path easy for the future Indian Finance Member to get revenues for 
administrative purposes. Sir, if there was any such delusion before, that 
delusion has been removed alter the publication of the White Paper. 
The future Finance Minister will have no liberty and the Government will 
be as irresponsible, and they would carry any measure they liked by way 
of certification or by proposals from the Governor General with his Finan- 
cial Adviser. So, that argument need not weigh with us in considering 
the present proposal to reduce the incidence of income-tax for the lower 
class of people. 

In connection with this class of income-tax payees, it is very easy for 
Government to bring in any sort and kind of people. This class do not 
generally have any accounts and it is impossible for the Government to 
get at the right class of persons liable to the tax. Many people, who actually 
get incomes between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000, may escape and the innocent 
may be roped in. So, we moved an amendment to exempt such class of 
people, but that has been defeated by the Government majority. I appeal 
to the House to give a certain amount of relief to this class of people by 
lowering the incidence of income-tax. The Finance Member has a soft 
corner for the additional staff that is maintained in order to cope with 
the extra work of the Income-tax Department. By accepting this amend- 
ment, he need not dispense with the services of any single member of 
the staff, because .the’ amendment seeks only to lower the incidence of 
income-tax and not the taxable minimum income for this class of people. 
Further, the Finance Member has stated that from the year 1886 to 1919 
the minimum taxable income varied between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000, and 
it was only after the year 1919 that the lower amount was raised to 
Rs. 2,000, and that now in the year 1931 we have only gone to the taxable 
minimum in existence in 1919. The reason that the Honourable Member 
put forward is the fall in prices of foodgrains. When the taxable 
minimum income was raised from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000, the consideration 
was that the prices of foodstuffs were really higher bjy 200 per cent. Now 
that the prices have gone down, the Finance Member says that there is 
no real hardship if you reduce the minimum taxable amount to Rs. 1,000. 
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But, Sir, I would request the Finance Member to apply the very same 
reasoning in the case of the Lee Concessions. I think he will admit that 
the Lee Concessions were given at a time when the prices of foodstuffs 
were about 200 per cent, higher than what they were in the pre-war days, 
and that was the only reason why the Lee Concessions were given. Now 
that the prices have fallen, the Finance Member can find an additional 
income of nearly Its. two crores if only he will apply the very same reason- 
ing in connection with the Lee Concessions. These are the reasons which 
prompted mo to speak on this amendment, and Government can easily 
accept this amendment as it would entail a loss of only Rs. 30 lakhs which 
can easily be made up. With these few words, I support the amendment. 

Bony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand (Nominated Non- 
Official) : I sincerely feel that the incidence of taxation in our country is 
very high. I also feel that there is large room for retrenchment in Govern- 
ment Departments with the exception perhaps of tho Army Department. 
The retrenchments in other Departments are disappointing, but this is not 
the occasion for ventilating those grievances. Why I am on my legs now 
is, because, in the able speech which Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami 
Mudaliar made, he took the Finance Member to task for comparing the 
lot of the agriculturist with the income-tax paying people. He admitted 
that it was the rural people on whom the land revenue burden fell while 
the burden of income-tax fell upon the urban section of the population. 
Therein we agree, but I dissent from him in his remarks when he said that 
the land revenue policy was not in the hands of the Government of India 
and that it was for the Provincial Governments to see how to give relief 
to the land revenue paying classes. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: I did not say that. 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand: That is what I 
understood to be the gist of my Honourable friend’s remarks — that the 
agriculturist ought to look to the Provincial Governments for relief and 
that it was not the job of the Government of India to control those sources 
of taxation. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend is 
entirely misunderstanding what I said, Sir. I confined myself to the 
powers of this House. I said that no legislation relating to decrease or 
increase of revenue, so far as land revenue was concerned, could come 
before this House and that this House could not help the. agriculturist 
classes. 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand: I am coming to 
that. We have always been accusing the Government of India for their 
failure to look after the needs and requirements of such areas as are 
directly under the Government of India in regard to such beneficent 
services as agriculture, medical, education and land revenue. Now, there 
are areas like the Delhi Province itself which are directly under the 
Government of India and for the land revenue policy of which the 
Government of India themselves are responsible. It is this House that 
represents that area and not any. Provincial. Council and, there- 
fore, the Honourable the Finance Member wag perfectly justified in com- 
paring the lot of the poor agriculturist with the income-tax paying classes. 
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In this area it is the bounden duty of Government and of the Finance 
Member to see that, when some taxes are taken off, they should scrape off 
only those taxes which fall heavily upon the poorest people. Now, he 
very rightly pointed out that land revenue had to be paid by the smallest 
landholder whereas in income-tax people up to Rs. 1,000 had to be 
exempted. May I, with your permission, Sir, carry this comparison a 
little further? Probably this House does not realise the difficulties of the 
land revenue paying classes. Every inch of land is taxed and taxed mbst 
heavily and in a manner which we do not see in the case of other taxes. 
For instance, the chief principle underlying the Government of India's 
policy is that the rich people must pay a higher rate whereas the rate should 
be lightened when you come down to consider the case of the poor people. 
Here I may own only one acre of land and niy brother may be owning one 
million acres, but the incidence per acre is always the same. Like the 
income-tax, there is no system of graded assessment and it naturally falls 
very hard upon the poorest people. Then, in the matter of realisation, the 
law is very strict, whereas there are no such hardships in the case of 
income-tax. For instance, if there is an arrear of Rs. 20 of income- 
tax against me, my movable property to the extent of Rs. 20 could be 
taken off by Government, while, if there are arrears of about, say, Rs. 2 
against me, all my movable and immovable property worth about 
thousands could be confiscated by Government for those Rs. 2. That is 
the Land Revenue law. Then, again, nobody could be sent to jail for 
arrears of income-tax, whereas, for arreas of land revenue, people could be 
sent to jail and are being sent to jail. These are some of the grievances 
of the agricultural classes and I am mentioning them, because my friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar. objected to the Honourable the 
Finance Member comparing the two classes. I feel that the Government 
Of India in future will rTot be able to say that for this department they 
are not responsible because, for the areas that are directly under their 
control, over those areas they are themselves responsible and if they once 
set an example in those areas, and if they can change the present unjust 
land revenue policy in those areas, they are bound to be followed by Pro- 
vincial Governments. As I said in my previous speech, the position of 
the Fipance Member is not enviable. When the salt tax was being dis- 
cussed in this House, Member after Member rose and said that the poor 
people should not. be taxed. This tax is telling upon the rich and the 
poor alike, therefore, it was argued that the poor should be left alone and 
that the salt tax should be scraped off. 

Then, again, there was a small tax on stamps for cheques. There was a 
demand also for this to go, because it interfered with the activities of the 
rich people. For if their activities were curtailed, the country would 
suffer. Poor people could not be taxed, the rich people could not be 
taxed, and now comes the middle class, and now it is argued that the- 
middle classes should not be taxed. Then, what class should the Finance 
Member tax? This House voted an expenditure of over 100 crores. Does 
it look proper for this House to refuse supplies when the Finance Member 
wants mohey that has already been sanctioned by this House. I again 
repeat, lest I may be misunderstood, that I am one of those who would 
like to see the incidence of taxation lightened very substantially and 
considerably. There is room for improvement. But no drastic action 
could be taken. My friend. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, suggested yesterday" 
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that 20 croreg should be taken away from the Army Department. He was 
perhaps ahead of Mr. B. Das when he suggested that 30 crores should be - 
the rock bottom for the Army Department according to his estimate. If 
we go on at this rate, by this time next year, we will not have a pie left to- 
be given to the Army Department. 


Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners* Association: Indian Commerce) r 
Why have an Army? Why not have boy scouts? 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Would you 
send the Army to stop the dacoities in Sind? 


Hony. Captain Kao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: If any peaceful 
section of the population is threatened, it would be foolish if the Army 
were not to be sent there to defend the peaceful section. 


Sir Cowasji Jahangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : On a 
point of order. Are we on a general debate or is there any specific issue 
before the House? 

Hony. Captain Kao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: I was simply 
suggesting that there was room for cutting down expenditure. Then it 
will be for us to scrape off the extra burden and, as we have already voted 
the sum, it is not now proper for us to refuse it. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : European) : Sir, I may, at the outset of 
the few remarks I have to make on this amendment, say that the Euro- 
pean Group stand for sound finance as their predecessors have, who have 
sat on these Benches and it would not be consonant with that expressed 
policy for them to agree to steps being taken which would result in the 
present Budget being unbalanced. At the same time, I wish to emphasize 1 
our protest against the continuance of the present burden of 'taxation* 
more particularly the burden of income-tax and the surcharge which is- 
being inflicted upon trade and commerce and which is clogging the wheels 
of industry. I particularly wish to protest against the restoration of the 
remaining half of the ten per cent which the Finance Member informed 
this House it is the intention of Government to make, as the first relief 
to be granted when circumstances permit, unless such restoration is 
simultaneously accompanied by the remission of the surcharge on income- 
tax. 

Sir, I have in a previous speech ou this Budget made it quite clear that 
there is now an overwhelming demand from every part of the country* 
Indian as well as European, that the weight of taxation under which all 
classes and all communities are groaning should be a burden to be carried 
by everyone and that no one class •should be singled out for special treat- 
ment. That the unfairness in regard to exemption from income-tax has 
been rectified this year is recognized, but the non-official tax-pay era 
suggest and suggest very strongly that the remission of the cut should not 
have been promised whilst they, whose pay has been far more drastically 
cut, are left to carry the burden unaided. And I do not refer only to- 

K 
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individual tax-payers, but to that multitude of small businesses, small 
firms who are in any case oh the verge or even already on the slope to 
'extinction. 

Sir, insinuations were made earlier in the debate that the Finance 
Member has not been a free agent in this matter; and that there is a very 
■strong feeling to that effect in the mind of the public is certainly the case. 
Now, if that assumption is correct, I hope my voice will be heard not only 
by the Finance Member, but in that quarter which has the last word on 
the subject. (Applause.) As regards the reduction in the rate of income- 
tax to wage-earners on the lower grades of salary which is proposed by the 
present amendment, the European Group have a considerable amount of 
sympathy therewith. (Hear, hear.) At the same time, we are not in favour 
of narrowing the basis of taxation as was suggested in a previous amend- 
ment. The Honourable the Finance Member has asked us to remember 
that the period of emergency has not yet passed, and with that, Sir, I 
thoroughly agree. But for that one reason, 1 maintain that every one 
should bear the burden, and every one should exercise his 

patience, as the Honourable the Finance Member has enjoined 

upon us, until the times improve. As I have said, I am not in favour of 
narrowing the basis of taxation, but I should not be averse to affording 
some relief to the wage-earners on a lower scale between Bs. 1,500 and 
Bs. 1,000 on the lines of the next amendment which stands in the name 
of Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan; and if the present amendment is withdrawn 
in favour of the following one as amended by Mr. James, I and my Group 
might be prepared to support it. The result can be estimated at a 

reduction of somewhere about Bs. 17 lakhs or 18 lakhs. That will leav e a 

balanced Budget and it vvill afford some relief in the direction of direct 
taxation to a class of the population who find it hard enough to live 
■decently on their salary. 

Mr. B. R. Puri (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, the case for 

■ the Government was very ably put by the Honourable the 

P,M * Finance Member, but it leminds me of the story of a village 
Jat who every morning found that his sugarcane field was being devastated. 
He was on the look out to get hold of the thieves. One night he was 
on watch and he discovered that there were three scoundrels — one a Jat, 
the other a Shankar and the third a village kamtn or menial. Well, he 
just thought over the matter and then said to himself: “Individually 
arid mian for man I am stronger than any one of them, but all three of 
them put together are much stronger than myself, and, therefore, it will 
hardly be worth the game if I should proceed to measure my strength ns 
against all the three of them.*' Well, he addressed the men and told 
them: “Hallo, my good friends, you are very nice people to pay a visit 
■to my sugarcane field. Won’t you kindly sit down and let us* have a 
little chat?” So he turned round to the Shankar and said: 
“Sir, you are ,the backbone of village life; you supply us with all 
the money and finance, and we are ul] very grateful to you. This h* 
not my field, it is just &s much yours as mine, and though nominally you 
are not the owner, virtually you are as much the owner as myself.” 
Then he turned round to the Jat who belonged to his own fraternity and 
told him: “You are my kith and kin: whether I own this field or you 
own this field is immaterial, but may I put it to both of you. what has 
this rascal, the kamin , got to do with it? Do you realize, if these village 
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kamins were to get so emboldened £ts to come and steal sugarcane belonging 
tc a Jat, where we shall be? There will be absolutely no discipline and 
the result will be that every Jat will be relieved of all his valuables, 
because these people ere apt to go to any length. Therefore., I hope, 
you will agree with me and co-operate with me in giving this scoundrel 
a lesson so that he may never try to do such a thing again.” So he 
proceeded to belabour the kamin. The kamin looked towards the Shankar 
land the Jat, but they would not render any help to him. So, after he 
had smothered that man to his heart's content, he made him run away 
from the scene and then he turned round to his Jat brother and said: 
“You are my brother. This scoundrel is .a Shankar . He has sucked all 
my blood, and now on top of it he comes and steals my sugarcane. What 
do you say? Hadn't we better give him a good lesson?” Thereupon the 
two Jats turned round and gave the Shankar a good beating, and the 
Shaukar fled. Then he addresses the Jat, and says: “Now, my dear 
fellow, those people did not know, as you should have known, the value 
of his crops to a zamindar: You of all people should not have come and 
joined those scoundrels in stealing my sugarcane”, and then he gave him 
a good beating. The result was that by these methods he used his brains 
a bit and he was able to smother all three. Well, I find that is the sort 
of argument which has been resorted to by the Honourable the Finance 
Member in dealing with this present amendment. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable the Finance Member says that the agriculturists have 
been made to contribute so much to the Government revenue that there 
does not appear to be any reason why the iniddleclass people should not 
also be called upon to pay. Thereby lie wa s expecting to enlist tho 
sympathy of >a particular class of people. Then he turned round to the 
capitalist and told him: “You people thoughtlessly and unconsciously 
are recommending that this particular tax should not be assessed, but in 
a very short time you will find that that will bring about a result which 
will recoil upon your own shoulders"— -so that there he is practically and 
virtually employing the same methods though using slightly different 
language from the language used by that Jat in the other case. (Laughter.) 
Sir, this kind of argument will hardly do. We should approach the 
subject and take this particular amendment on its own merits! It was 
a very apt remark made by my Honourable friend, the Mover of this 
amendment, Mr. Chinoy, when he said: “Do not be misled by the 
fact that there have been no demonstrations, and there has been no 
propaganda by that class of people." They have not raised any 3torm 
against the imposition of this tax up to this time. But, you should ncti 
be misled into thinking that the people are very happy and that tho 
people are indifferent and that they have, therefore, the capacity to bear 
this burden. That, again, reminds me of a story where John and Mary, 
husband and wife, happened to go to a meeting. There was a shortage cf 
chairs. John sat on the chair and Mary, who was a bulky woman, safe 
on John. Thus they kept sitting for a long time. After an hour or an 
•somebody who was on his legs and was in the habit of making a long 
•speech — I hope I am not — sat down. So, Mnrv turned round and said 
to John: “Are you not feeling tired?" John replied: “No, my dear, not 
now. I was tired about an hour ago, but now I am only paralysed." 
(Laughter.) • Sir, some people are in the habit of telling a man who ia 
Buffering from pain that he should not feel that there is any pain. By 
your excessive imposition, the people’s capacity has been over-reached and 
now they have actually become paralysed. 

E 2 
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Let me now address myself very briefly to "the arguments which were 
advanced by my Honourable friend from the Punjab, who is a nominated 
Member, Captain Lai Chand. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
But he is a Jat. 


Mr. B. R. Puri: His sugarcane was also stolen. If I understood his 
argument correctly, it really came to this. He was pleading on behalf 
of a very oppressed class, namely, the agriculturists. His argument w*as 
that these poor, wretched people, whose income has now dwindled down 
considerably, are still being made to pay and contribute towards the 
Government revenue more than it is their Capacity to do, and that the 
methods and the remedies employed for realising the Government dues 
are so harsh that those people are being very seriously harassed in the 
payment of their money. I grant that, because what the Government 
are prepared to do is not a fair imposition according to the lights of my 
learned friend, and the method of realisation is also harsh. Does that 
logically lead us to the conclusion that, because the Government are doing 
something in that particular direction and in that particular instance, 
therefore the same process should he repeated when dealing with uon- 
ngrioulturists? 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand : I have been mis 
understood. My point was that when certain taxes have to be remitted 
and the question of priority has to be decided by the Treasury Benches, 
then they should take that sort of taxation first and anything else- 
afterwards. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: It is not within our power to entertain that question. 
When he says that, he is out of court. It i s not open to us to uo into 
Umfc question. For that there is a separate and different process and' 
you should invoke the aid of the Local Council on that behalf. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand: There is no Local 
Council for the Delhi Province. 

Mr. B. R. Puri: My learned friend's statement comes to this: I am 
open to conviction, but I should like to meet a man who would convince 
me. On the merits, I heartily support this (amendment. It has worked 
a great hardship upon a particular class of people who are not in a 
position, having regard to the present distress which is prevailing in the 
country, to pay this amount. Therefore, it is only a just and legitimate 
demand which is involved in this amendment and I Support it. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster : Sir, I am very grateful to my 
Honourable friend for adding a little touch of pieturesqueness to the last 
stages of this debate. I was not abie tc follow exactly the first story 
that he told about the three scoundrels, but I asked my Honourable 
friend, the Law Member, whether he had been able to follow it in its 
details. He said: “Yes; and it is entirely to vour credit." (Laughter.) 

Mr. B. R. Puri: I am sorry he has misunderstood me them. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: He said: “The story was this. 
The man was the rightful owner of the field and by setting those three 
scoundrels against each other he was able to protect his own property, 
just as you are trying to protect, in the public interest, the revenues of 
the Government of India." (Laughter.) I fancy that this ig a very 
effective answer. 

Sir, the House has already heard me on the general case three times 
.and I do not propose to go over all the arguments again, but there have 
been one or two points raised in this particular discussion which I can 
hardly leave unanswered. My Honourable friend who moved the amend- 
ment made some reference and expressed surprise at what he described 
as a threat which I had administered to the capitalists of the country, 
bir, my Honourable friend must have completely misunderstood the spirit 
in which I spoke. 1 certainly desire to do nothing to threaten 
anybody. It is not in my power to hold out threats of that kind, for, 
whatever miay be consequences of any action taken now, it will not lie 
in my hands to deal with the after-effects of those consequences. What 
I was trying to point out to the House was that if they take a certain 
line of action now, that inevitably will have certain consequences. How 
exactly those consequences will be distributed, I cannot say. But if 
anybody thinks that by reducing this particular burden now, they are 
going to lighten the task in the future or make the way clear for relieving 
other interests, then I do warn them that any weakening of the position 
now may have precisely the contrary effect. That, Sir, is a warning which 
in till sincerity I gave to the House. Nothing could have been further from 
its nature than that it was anything like a Ihreat. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, made 
great play with the strength with which I had defended this particular 
case and he s»aid that as I had thought it necessary to make two or three 
elaborate and serious speeches on such a small matter, there must bo 
something behind it. Sir, there is a good deal behind it and I am prepared 
to tell the House what lies behind rnv own mind in this matter. But 
I would, in the first place, like to retort on my Honourable friend, and 
say that when I find an advocate of his ability and general accuracy of 
statement using the sort of arguments which he thought it fit to use, 
then, I have a shrewd suspicion that his case is an extremely weak one. 
Sir, wdiat was behind my words in this matter? I really asked the House 
to take into account what are likely to be the future financial needs and 
what is likely to be the future financial position of the Federal Government. 
I pointed out to them that now although as every one knows, our posi- 
tion looks very much better than it Intrinsically is owing to th e adventitious 
support to our imports which is given by the export of gold, still even 
with all these measures of taxation we arc only just able to balance the 
Budget. Then I reminded the House that there lies before us a 
constitutional plan aimed at redistributing the sources of revenue and 
very materially strengthening the position of the Provincial Governments. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Reddi, in speaking misinterpreted my argu- 
ment. He said that I bad argued on the ground that Members of the 
Opposition would in future have to carry the responsibility and that the 
White taper made it quite clear that they would not. That, Sir, is 
a sentiment and a conclusion from the White Paper with which I most 
profoundly differ. But it has nothing whatever to do with my argument. 
My argument is this that the White Paper discloses a financial plan 
"which means that the Central Government has got to surrender very 
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substantial sources of revenue. I reminded the Houbs of what those 
were; that the separation of Burma, if that goes through, would involve 
a loss of about three crores; that the surrender of half of the jute tax to 
Bengal would involve a sacrifice of about two crores; that help to the 
deficit provinces, Sind, Orissa, Assam, etc., would involve a sacrifice of 
about two crores; that the setting up ol a Reserve Bank would involve a 
loss to Government revenues under the Currency head, at least in the 
earlier years,, of something very substantia] which we might put again 
at about two crores; and that various other features had to be faced 
immediately, and that on top of that the plan on which nil people interested 
in the provinces were now counting was, that a portion of the income-tax, 
somewhere between three-fourths and a half, should also be surrendered 
to the provinces. I said that, taking into account the difficulties of the 
present situation, the possibility that it may deteriorate considerably before 
it gets better, there could not be any chance of the Central Government 
being in a position to do those things for the provinces unless the Central 
Government were prepared to maintain a very heavy burden of taxation. 
I, therefore, ask the House to consider very carefully, before they vote, 
the effect of the abolition of one feature in our present plan which, I 
maintain, is a necessary feature in order to give that plan a proper balance. 
Sir, in all this there is no attempt to arouse provincial jealousies as my 
Honourable friend said. It is not a case of inter-provincial jealousies. 
We are simply dealing with the interests of the Provincial Governments, 
and, when we talk of the interests of the Provincial Governments, we do 
not mean anything different from the iaterests of the Federal Government, 
but we mean the purposes on which the Provincial Governments have to 
spend their money, beneficial services like education and public health, 
etc., for which the Provincial Governments are mainly responsible and 
which all Honourable Members opposite would like to see developed. 
There is no question of arousing jealousies here. There is merely a desire 
to ask the House to consider the position on its merits and to face realities 
in a way in which, I maintain, they have not vet been faced. Sir, if 
one faces realities, I say one cannot avoid the conclusion that if there is 
to be any chance of starting the new constitutional plan and fulfilling any 
portion of those hopes which are now being entertained, then the Federal 
Government must be prepared to maintain a very heavy burden of taxation 
{That being the position, I put it to Honourable Members, is this the time 
to mess about with the whole frame-work of our plan? And I warned 
them very seriously that to take away one of the important features 
without considering the future would be doing something which they 
themselves might in the future regret. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend again in dealing with the balance* 
which I asked the House to consider, between the burdens that are put 
upon the agriculturist and the non-agricultural classes, made a point that 
it was not open to this House to consider the interests of the agricultural 
classes, because the direct levy to which I referred was land revenue and 
was in the power of the Provincial Governments. Now, Sir, that might 
have been a good argument if I had criticised Honourable Members for 
not speaking about land revenue and matters of that kind. But I had 
done nothing of the sort; I asked the House to consider what was a 
properly balanced system of taxation, and when one is considering that 
matter, one must consider the position of India as a whole. The mere 
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fact that income-tax now is a Central Government source of revenue and 
land revenue depends on the action of the Provincial Governments does 
not mean that, as far as the individual is concerned, he is affected by 
that difference. The same individuals have to pay Central and provincial 
taxes and what we have to consider in any action which we take now in 
this House is what is the position of those on whom we are seeking to 
impose burdens. Are those people affected by burdens under the taxa- 
tion of the Provincial Governments ? And the point which I put to the 
House was that no one has ever raised the case of the agriculturist. The 
poorest agriculturist has to pay land revenue not on his net profits, but 
on his gross receipts, whereas in this case we are seeking to get at a 
class of individual who is at present exempt from direct taxation. And 
all that we are seeking to do is to maintain a levy of two per cent., on 
his net profits. Sir, I maintain that that is an entirely justifiable burden, 
at least relatively in present conditions. But apart from that, in the case 
of this particular amendment, there is a very direct connection between 
the two; because I would remind the House of what I said this morning 
that what we desire to do is, out of any surplus that we may realise 
this year, to give a definite relief to the Provincial Governments. If a 
sum, such as is involved in this amendment, is lost to us and if, as I 
said, this morning, our estimates are correct, then our surplus would be 
reduced from 42 lakhs to about five lakhs, and any desire that we have 
to help the Provincial Governments will be rendered nugatory, because 
we shall not be in a position to do it. That, Sir, brings the two points* 
into very direct connection, because the power of the Provincial Govern- 
ments to do anything to relieve their own land revenue payers must depend 
on their own financial position, and we desire, if it is possible, to help 
them at least to a small extent. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend had something to say on part III of 
the Schedule. As you yourself pointed out, Sir, there will be another 
occasion for dealing with that matter. I would only like to say that 
in part III of the Schedule wo are merely repeating what was provided 
for in the Finance Act of last year and that those provisions are provisions 
designed in the interests of the assessee. The assessee is given the option 
to escape having to render a return of his income, and this summary pro- 
cedure was introduced entirely for the convenient^ of the assessee. It has 
not been included as an amendment of the . Income-Tax Act, because for 
the present we are treating these particular taxes as provisional and emer- 
gency taxes. If, however, the position is accepted that they ought to 
become permanent features in the system of taxation of the country, then 
obviously it will be appropriate to incorporate the provisions of that- 
part of the Schedule in the Income-tax Act. 

Now, Sir, on the merits of this particular amendment, the loss to 
Government would be something like 37 lakhs. That, I say, it is 
most undesirable for us to incur. Apart from that, it would, I would 
put to the House, create a very undesirable and illogical position as regards 
the burden of income-tax. It would mean this that from Rs. 1,000 to 

Rs. 2,000 the tax would be two pies in the rupee, Then, at the 2,000 ^ 
limit, the rate would suddenly jump to, with the present surcharges, to 
7J pies in the rupee. That, I submit, is quite an unjustifiably steep step. 
The man who has. just over Rs. 2,000 should pay at the rate of 1 \ pies in 
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the rupee and a man who is just under Rs. 2,000 would pay only at 
the rate of two pies in the rupee. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaawami Mudaliar: With the surcharge it 
will be 2 % pies in the rupee. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: On these lower incomes there 
is no surcharge. They are treated as part of the emergency taxation and 
there is no surcharge. I do maintain that it is an unreasonable position 
.and it throws a light on this whole proposal which I doubt if my Honour- 
able friends, w f ho have spoken in favour of it, have properly appreciated. 
Sir, those tare the two main grounds on which I would object to this 
amendment. I can only repeat again that our position is a very tight one. 
There is no margin to play with. We desire to have a margin, because we 
desire to give certain help to the Provincial Governments. I maintain, 
Sir, that the House would do far better to allow the present basis of taxa- 
tion to remain undisturbed until we can really feel that the position has 
improved and until we have a realised margin with which to deal. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
■question is: 

“ That in Part I- A of Schedule III to the Bill, against entry (I), for the words ‘ Four 
pies * the words ‘ Two pies * bo substituted.** 

The Assembly divided: 
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Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Millar, Mr. E. S. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitchell, Mr. D. G\ 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

■Mukhe-jee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank 1 . 
Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Rafluddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Raisman, Mr. A. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rastoei, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 
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Smith, Mr. R. 
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Lieut. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan (East Punjab: Muham- 
madan) : *Sir, I rise to move the amendment standing in my name in this 
iorm : 

“ That in Part I -A of Schedule III to the Bill, for entry (1) the following be substi- 
tuted : i 

‘ (1) When the total income is Rs. 1,000 or 

upwards, but is less than Rs. 1,500 . Two pies in the rupee. 

(1-A) When the total income is Rs. 1,500 or 

upwards, but is less than Rs. 2,000 . Four pies in the rupee 

This amendment aims at protecting those in service and those claiming 
an income of less than Rs. 1,500 a year against the trouble in which the 
zamindar is involved today. I can from personal experience state that 
during the last Civil Disobedience Movement whatever part was taken 
by the illiterate masses, the zamindar classes or other people, was due 
primarily to this factor. They had no real sympathy with the movement, 
nor had they fully understood the real object behind it. The difficulties 
that have confronted the zamindar during the past two or three years need 
no recapitulation. It would be no exaggeration to state that the majority 
of the agricultural classes have not been able to make their two ends 
meet after satisfying Government dues. In fact those that participated 
in the movement were’ largely those who had to pay rather heavy taxes on 
their land and were, for that reason, not able to help themselves. This 


♦Translation of the original speech delivered in the vernacular. 
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being so, any person or movement offering to rescue them from financial 
difficulties naturally caught their imagination, and they turned to one or 
the other in order to shake off their financial burden. I, for one, would 
rather ask Government not to involve people, low-paid or with less income, 
in social and financial difficulties by imposing an additional burden of taxes 
lest, fed up with Government demands, they should turn to take part in 
unlawful activities and join movements detrimental alike to the law-abiding 
people and to Government. At the present times even an income of 
Rs. 100 per mensem would not suffice for a respectable family man ; and 
if he has one or two school-going children, the educational expenses are 
likely to go up to Rs. 50 or 60 a month. The balance of Rs. 40 can hardly 
help him on in feeding and clothing his family and keeping a servant to 
boot. Any increase in the tax, however slight, is, therefore, enough to 
upset him and breed disaffection in him, however loyal he may have 
been in the past. And this is true both for -those in profession or for 
those in the service of the Sarkar. 

Government's own proposal is to impose a tax of four pies on incomes 
above Rs. 1,000 and up to Rs. 2,000. But if only two pies were imposed 
between Rs. 1,000 and 1,500, they won’t lose much: On the other hand, 
the small margin of loss to the Treasury would more than compensate them 
in the gratitude and good-will that people would naturally feel for the 
Sarkar. After all, from the point of view of politics, too, the peace of 
mind of millions of people would carry a value far greater than 
that carried by a few lakhs of silver coins which, in the event of my 
amendment being carried, would not flow to the Treasury. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Amendment moved: 

“That in Part I- A of Schedule III to the Bill, for entry (1) the following bo 
substituted : 

1 (1) When the total income is Rs. 1,000 or 

upwards, but is less than Rs. 1,500 . Two pies in the rupee. 

{I -A) When the total income is Rs. 1,500 or 

upwards, but is less than Rs. 2 >000 . Four pies in the rupee V* 

Mr. N. R. Ounjal (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
(The Honourable Member spoke in the vernacular.) 

[During his speech Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty) vacated the Chair which was occupied by Mr. 
Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed R&jan Bakhsh Shah (South West 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : *Sir, I rise to support the amendment of my 
Honourable friend, Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan, which proposes the rate 
of income-tax as two pies in the rupee upon income between Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 1,500, and four pies in the rupee upon income between Rs. 1,500 
and Rs. 2,000. 

Experience has taught us that people having an income of Rs. 600 
or Rs. 700 have been assessed with income-tax and forced to pay it. 
Undoubtedly the rate of income-tax suggested by the Finance Member 


’Translation of the original speech delivered in the vernacular. 
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■would operate very harshly upon, poor people but the amendment would 
afford some relief to poor tax-payers. I, therefore, support the amend- 
ment. 

Major Naw&b Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I 
oppose the amendment. It has been often said that those who propose 
such an amendment as this are in favour of the poor. I should like) to 
know first of all what is the definition of the poor man. 

Sir, the day before yesterday, Honourable Members wero enjoying the 
party given by the Ruling Princes, and I was one of them, and I asked 
some of the Princes why they had appeared in such simple and plain 
dress. Many of them replied that they were very poor and could not 
afford to have rich dress. If this is the standard of a poor man, then, 

I am afraid, Government will not be able to impose any taxes on anybody. 
If Honourable Members are really anxious to know pcbple getting incomes 
less than Rs. 1,000 yearly, then they should igo to the cinema theatres 
and to the shops of the sweetmeat sellers, and they will see what a lot 
of money is wasted by these people, and if you see what they waste 
each month on luxuries, you will be satisfied that they are not poor and 
this tax will not be a heavy burden to them at the end of the year. 
Generally, the classes to be taxed are money-lenders, ordinary Govern- 
ment clerks or shopkeepers or some dull pleaders who are not very 
successful in their profession. One thousand rupees income cannot be 
exempted from payment of income-tax, because if! you compare 1 the 
income of that man with the income of an agriculturist, you will see' who 
the real poor man is. 

My friend, Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan, and my friend, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh Shah, have very rightly represented the 
cause of the agriculturists, and I say that if all people are to be treated 
like the agriculturists, I shall be* the first person to oppose anything that 
will mean a burden on the tax-payers. Honourable Members are aware 
that 80 per cent, of the population in India are agriculturists, and not 
one speaker has come forward and spoken for them nor have they asked 
that- the taxes of the agriculturists should be reduced. If you have any 
real sympathy for the poor man, you must igivey relief to that 80 per cent, 
of the population, and not to the 10 per cent, or 15 per cent, of the 
people who are not poor at all. If you compare the income of an ordinary 
money-lender or a shop-keeper or an ordinary trader with that of an 
agriculturist, you will see that the agriculturist whose yearly income often 
does not exceed Rs. 100 or Rs. 200 will be more hard up. According 
to the present rate of income-tax, if Honourable Members will make a 
calculation, they will find that, while the poor agriculturists have to pay 
nearly Rs. 70 or Rs. 50 out of a thousand rupees, other people whose 
earning is Rs. 1,000 or over have to pay only Rs. 21 a year. Can anybody 
honestly believe that this Rs. 21 is a burden to a non-agriculturist? If 
Honourable Members will care to make inquiries into the expenditure 
the people incur for cinemas and other luxuries, they will find that the 
tax they are called upon to pay is not equal to even one-tenth of the 
money they waste in luxuries each month. It is said by some people 
that it is necessary for people to go to cinema for recreation purposes, 
while for paying Government taxes they say they are very poor people 
and cannot afford to pay even Rs. 21 a year, and the agriculturists should 
pay nearly 75 per cent, out of the Rs. 100 or Rs. 200 which is their yearly 
income. Will the Honourable Members ponder over this point impartially?' 
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Now, with regard to my Muslim friends, I would draw their attention 
to their religious order. They are very fond of observing their religion 
and very enthusiastically, and they do not like to have any interference 
with their religion. I admire them, and I am one of them. I would ask 
my Muslim friends, what is the order of Zakat or income-tax? That is 
one rupee for every Rs. 40, that is Rs. 2-8-0 per cent. It is the order 
from God with which Muhammad, our Prophet, has nothing to do. 
Muslim Members will agree with me that no man can be more just than 
the Creator, Who has fixed the rate of per cent. We have to pay 
Zakat at the rate of 2$ per cent, every year. I do not know what is the 
order for it in the religion of the Hindus, but I know in the old history 
the Hindu kings used to have the same/ kind of taxation in India. So far 
as I remember, it was Akbar the Great who remitted some of those 
taxes during his time. I am sorry I have not been able to show you the 
authority today, but 1 may say that any Member can find it out from 
Abul Fazl if he likes to satisfy himself. I do not wish to take up further 
time of the House, but I shall simply say, that when the agriculturist 
classes who form 80 per cent, of the entire population are paying heavy 
taxes, the money-lenders, the shopkeepers or the clerks should not grudge 
paying their light share. As a matter of fact, their share is lighter than 
the taxes that the agriculturists pay. Therefore, it is but fair and just 
that we should support the Finance Member and oppose the unreasonable 
amendment. 


Mr. F. S. James (Madras : European) : Sir, we are not able, as 
•explained by my Leader, to accept this amendment precisely as it stands, 
and it is for that reason that I have given notice of an amendment which 
is substantially the same/, with this difference that in the first part of 
the amendment which was moved by my Honourable friend, Lieut. Nawab 
Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan, I have inserted a proviso. I would explain 
the reason for that and suggest that the best way of bringing the dis- 
cussion to a conclusion would be if you would igive me an opportunity of 
moving the addition of that proviso to the first part of the amendment 
moved by my Honourable friend. 


Mr, Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhurv) : I allow Mr. 
Jamefe to move his amendment as an amendment to Lieut. Nawab 
Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan’s motion. 


Mr. F. X. James; Then, I move: 

“ That to Part 1 of the amendment now under discussion the following proviso be 
added : 

4 Provided that for the purpose of any assessment to be made for the year ending 
31st March, 1934, the rate of income-tax applicable to such part of the total 
income of an assessee as is derived from salaries or from interest on securities 
paid in. the financial year 1932-33 shall be four pies in the rupee, and for 
tho purposes of refunds under sub-section (/) or sub-section (3) of section 
48 in respect of dividends declared in the year ending 31st March, 1933, or 
of payments made in the said year of interest on securities or salaries, the 
rate applicable to the total income of the person claiming refund shall be 
at the rate of four pies*. ” 
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The point of this amendment is this. As the original proposition' 
4p.wr. stands, it would in effect mean that refunds would have to be 
made in respect of tax collected on salaries where it is collected 
at source, or on interest on securities for the current year, and therefore in • 
order to avoid that, which is not our purpose and, I understand, is not the 
purpose of the Mover of this motion — I sought the advice of the Finance 
Department as to how that particular arrangement could be effected. 
The Finance Member, with that courtesy which is characteristic of him, 
willingly allowed his officers to advise as to the particular method which 
should be adopted in avoiding this difficulty. Therefore this proviso has- 
been drawn up with the intention that the proposal to reduce the assess- 
ment on incomes between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 to two pies should be 
operative only from the 1st April, 1933. I therefore hope that if my 
Honourable friend will accept this amendment the main proposition will 
be accepted by the House. 


Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Amendment 
moved : 

11 That to Part 1 of the amendment now under discussion, tho following proviso 
be added: 

* Provided that for tho purpose of any assessment to be made for the year ending 
3 1st March, 1934, the rate of income- tax applicable to such part of the total 
income of an assessee as is derived from salaries or from interest on securities 
paid in the financial year 1932-33 shall be four pies in tho rupee, and for the 
purposes of refunds under sub-section (7) or sub-section (3) of section 48 
in respect of dividends declared in the year ending 31st March, 1933, or of 
payments made in the said year of interest on securities or salaries, the rate 
applicable to the total income of the person claiming refund shall be at the 
rate of four pies’ .” 

Seth Lil&dhar Chaudhury (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan): *Sir, this tax would b e a heavy burden on the poor 
people. Therefore, I support the motion that has been moved by Nawab- 
Ibrahim Ali Khan Sahib. ' 


i 

Lieut. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan: *Sir, T earnestly desire 
that my amendment be acted upon within this year; but should it be 
found difficult, I would, in agreement with the amendment proposed by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. James, press for its enforcement from next year. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai; It is an irony of fate that on this question of’ 
the poor man's income we have spoken several times without any effect 
on the Treasury Benches. This amendment has been reduced to such a 
form that I should say it is the minimum demand from this side. It is no 
use appealing to the Finance Member on the ground that, the poor man 
has been affected and that, therefore, this income-tax should be abolished. 
That argument has been made in this House several times and, therefore,. 

I will not repeat it now though, just a few minutes ago, I received a> 
telegram from Sind in which it is said that income-tax on Es. 1,000 income # 
is a calamity for the people. 

"Translation of tho original speech delivered in the vernacular. 
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I will take up one or two of the points made by the Finance Member 
yesterday. His main point touched me a bit, namely, that several 
employees of the Income-tax Department would have to be discharged, 
and he said that in these days of unemployment it would hot be a discreet 
thing to do away with so many employees of the Income-tax Department. 
That appeal had some effect on me, but may I say that that difficulty does 
not arise on this amendment, because whether you collect two pies in the 
rupee or four pies in the rupee, you will have to keep the same staff to 
collect the tax. The second point of the Finance Member, which was his 
watchword, was that he will be deprived of so much revenue in these days 
when he wants money to balance his Budget. With regard to that, a 
question was put this morning by Mr. Biswas and the reply was that 
the loss on account of accepting this amendment would be only about 
Bs. 17 lakhs. Not to accept an amendment of this kind, on account of 
this paltry sum — I should call Bs. 17 lakhs in such a huge Budget so — 
would be utterly unreasonable. 

Then, Sir, it is said that, if he yields to a small extent, the House 
would ask him to yield more and more I do not think the House is so 
unreasonable. Then the other ground that he has put forward is that he 
is in a difficult position, because he will be forced to contribute for the pur- 
pose of separating certain provinces and give money for that purpose. T 
do not appreciate why His Majesty's Government should have put that 
difficulty at this juncture. So far as Sind is concerned, my Honourable 
friend rightly apprehends that he will be asked to give 80 lakhs evcrv year 
as a subvention to carry on the Sind Administration. The intelligent 
section of Sind do not want to be separated and I do not think that the 
poor people should be asked to pay tax for the separation of Sind. 


Mr, Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhurv) : I do not think 
we are discussing the separation of Sind. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am answering one of the grounds put forward 
by the Honourable Member. However, I will not enlarge upon it. Then 
it was urged that there will be disparity in the treatment given to an 
agriculturist and the income-tax paver. With regard to that, may I not 
say, that in the case of assessment, wherever the agriculturist does not get 
any income, he gets remission and I would put a direct question to Khan 
Bahadur Vachha, who is present in the House, whether there are any in- 
come-tax payers who escape paying income-tax in similar circumstances. 
So, even in this case, the question of the agriculturist does not arise. The 
agriculturist has been getting advantage of the remission in the provinces, 
because it is a provincial subject. So far as that, point is concerned, I 
submit, that does not add to the reasons for not accepting this motion. 
This motion is a very modest one and I would once again appeal to . the 
Honourable the Finance Member to satisfy these Benches in regard to 
this matter. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : The amendment was of such a nature that 
when it was about to be moved, I did not think of speaking at all, but my 
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friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, has provoked me into making a little 
speech. So far as I am concerned, I think it is absolutely necessary to 
make it dear that if the question was res integra , if it was a question of 
taxing these men with small incomes, for the first time, I am against it. 
My sympathies are in their favour. I remember the late Mr. Qokhale 
objecting to Non-Official Members expressing their sympathy, because where 
officials express sympathy they can at least give some money. What 
is the sympathy of a non-official worth, he used to ask. All the same, I 
cannot help saying something in view of the attitude that I had assumed in 
certain amendments regarding this assessment of the smaller income. I 
think I ought to make my position clear that, if the question as I said was 
res integra , I am certainly against this taxation, but when it comes to a 
question of comparing it with the tax on land, you find that, according to 
Lord Curzon’s standard, you have to pay 50 per cent, of your net income. 
As a matter of fact, as I said on another occasion, it works out from 65 
to 75 per cent, according to the Presidency in which you live. Surely it 
is necessary to look back and say, is it right to shed tears over the assess- 
ment in respect of these men’s income when it is up to a thousand rupees, 
and is it right to ignore the agriculturist income. Two arguments were 
put forward. One argument which was put forward by my friend, Mr. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, has been answered by the Honourable the Finance 
Member and, therefore, I would not take the time of the House over it. I 
do not know if my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, has got land or whether 
his lands are governed by the rules of remission that we have got in 
ryotwari lands. This remission, that he says we are entitled to, is a 
question which it would have been much better 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: There is a remission as well as a revision in 
Rind. Therefore T said so. 


Ra]a Bahadur Ck Krishnamachariar: I do not quite follow what a 
revision is, but I know exactly what a remission is. The way in which the 
remission works is this. In the Madras Presidency, except where you have 
got very very small holdings, three or four acre plots are surveyed and they 
are (given a separate number and if one-tenth of that portion of the number 
the tenant has grown something — it may not yield anything — the man comes 
and inspects that the transplantation has grown to a certain height, and he 
records that one-tenth of the crop has been raised. He is not present at 
the time of the harvest and I may go and cry mvself hoarse. No remission 
is granted. That is the rule. No doubt Lord Curzon, in his land revenue 
policy, has said with great bombast a great deal about this remission, but 
when you investigate this questjon of remission and the way it actually 
works, you find there is very little relief but, Sir, I do not put my argument 
upon that. So far as the taxation on land i fl concerned, the incom e is a 
matter of extreme doubt as compared with the income of thousand 
rupees a year and more upon which the man is to be taxed. There is at 
least some criterion upon which you can proceed in order to determine 
whether the man’s income is a thousand rupees or above or below. He 
does not keep accounts I know, but if he habitually lends money at 1*50 
per cent, per annum, why does he not keep an account? I cap quite 
understand a petty shopkeeper not keeping accounts, but there is 
absolutely no excuse in the case of money-lenders, why they should not 
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keep accounts. Therefore, Sir, whether it is upon the ground of the 
certainty of the income, whether it is upon the ground of proportion, I say 
that, in this particular instance, these men are not entitled to any con- 
sideration so long as the land revenue assessment stands so high. 

The Honourable Sir Qeorge Schuster: I am quite sure that the House 
does not wish to hear me at very great length on the last of these amend- 
ments. I think perhaps that there is only one man here today who may 
have enjoyed himself and that is my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, who always likes talking about income-tax and has had four or 
five opportunities to do so today. It has indeed been a regular field day 
for my Honourable friend from Sind. For myself, I have said practically 
all that I have got to say on this question. If there had been any room 
for elasticity on the Government side, this is the sort of amendment which 
we might have been inclined to accept, because it does allow an even 
gradation of the tax; but for us to accept such an amendment would givo 
an entirely misleading impression of our view of the situation. In our 
view, there is no room for concessions. In our view there is no substan- 
tial injustice in maintaining the tax at its present rate down to Rs. 1,000 
per annum. That is our view on the. one side; and on the other side we 
are very genuine in our desire to realize a margin which will enable us to 
give some moderate assistance to the Provincial Governments. And 
although it may be said in relation to a Budget of 124 crores that a sum 
of 17 lakhs seems very insignificant, nevertheless, from the point of view 
of the Provincial Budgets, the question whether we have this sum Or not 
may make a very substantial difference. Honourable Members are inclined 
to think, when they have dealt with the Budget as a whole, that a sum 
like 17 lakhs is small, but I would remind them of the many urgent 
demands which have been made upon us lately, where we have had to 
say that there is no margin for relaxation. There have been mentioned 
several times in the course of the debate on the Budget and on the 
Finance Bill questions like those relating to the restoration in full of the 
grants to the Universities of Benares and Aligarh, as to which sums of 
only Bs. 30,000 in each case were involved. But although we have shown 
our sympathy and promised to treat those cases with sympathy, if we 
find, as the year progresses, that there is any margin, unfortunately for 
the moment we have had to say that we can rely on no margin for meeting 
those demands. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

• 

Now, if I were to tsEe that line as regards the demands referred to 
for Rs. 80,000 and then on the other hand to say that a sum of Rs. 17 
laWhs was a sum about which I need not bother, I should not only bo- 
inconsistent, but altogether unfair to those interests that have made these 
requests— ^requests which 1 am anxious to grant if we find there is money 
available for it. These are only samples of the cases that have to be con- 
sidered by those who are responsible for the finances of the country and' 

I feel sure that if we were to reveal all that we have had to refuse and 
all that we desire to find room and to make grants for, then no one would 
press upon me the argument that I cad well afford to face » mezjfioe oi 
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17 lakhs. On these grounds, I must oppose this amendment as strenuo us ly 
as any other of the amendments which I am glad to see the House has 
today rejected. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) i * 
Order, order. The original amendment was : 

“ That in Part I-A of Schedulo III to the Bill, for entry (1) the following be 
substituted ; 

1 (1) When the total income is Rs. 1,000 or 

upwards, but is less than Rs. 1,500 • Two pies in the rupee. 

(1-A) When the total income is Rs. 1,500 or 

upwards, but is less than Rs. 2,000 . Four pies in the rupee 7* 

Since which a further amendment has been moved to this amendment: 

“ That to Port 1 of the amendment the following proviso be added : 

* Provided that for tho purpose of any assessment to be made for the year ending 
31st March, 1034, the rate of income-tax applicable to such part of the total 
income of an assessee as is derived from salaries or from intorest on securities 
paid in the financial year 1932-33 shall be four pies in the rupee, and for 
the purposes of refunds under sub-section (I) or sub-section (3) of section 
48 in respect of dividends declared in the year ending 31st March, 1933, or 
of payments made in the said year of interest on securities or salaries, the 
rate applicable to the total income of the person claiming refund shall be at 
the rate of four pies V* 

The question I have to put is that this proviso be added to the original 
amendment. 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The question is : , 

“ That in Part I-A of Schedule IH 'to [the Bill, for entry (1) the following be 
substituted : 


*(1) When the total income is 

Rs. 1,000 or upwards, but is 

less t han Rs. 1,500 • • Two pies in the rupee : (Provided that for 

the purpose of any assessment to be made 
for the year ending 31st March, 1984, 
the rate of income-tax applicable to such 
part of the total income of an assessee as 
is derived from salaries or from interest 
on securities paid in the financial year 
1932-33 shall be four pies in the rupee, 
and for the purposes of refunds under 
sub-section (I) or sub-section ( 3 ) of seotion 
48 in respect of dividends declared in the 
year ending 31st March, 1933,. or of pay- 
ments made in the said year of interest 
on securities or salaries, the rate applicable 
to the total income of the person claiming 
refund shall be at the rate of four pies.) 


(LA) When the total income is 
R& 1,500 or upwards, but ifl 
less than Rs. 2,000 


Four pies in the rupee 
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Abdur Rahim, Sir. 
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Putt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 
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Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. R. 
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Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kyaw Myint, U 
Lolehand Navalrai, Mr. 

Liladhnr Chaudhury, Seth. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 


Mas wood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Millar, Mr. E. S. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 
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Muhammad. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Puri, Mr. B. R. 

Raj an Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Sadiq Hasan. Shaikh. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Smith, Mr. R. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


NOES — 33. 


Abdul Hve, Khan Bahadur Abul 
Hasnat Muhammad. 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Amir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Saiyid. 
Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Dntt, Mr. G. S. 

Dutt, Mr. P. C. 

Gwynne, Mr. C. W. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Jawabar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
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The motion was adopted. 


Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Mitchell, Mr. D. G. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Nihnl Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Raisman, Mr. A. 

Ran, Mr. P. R. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
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Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 
Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 

Vachha, Khan Bahadur J. B. 


Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 

Rural) : Sir, I move : 

“ That in Part lH of Sohedqle HI to the Bill, paragraph No, 4 be omitted," 
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Paragraph 8 relates to summary assessment of income-tax on an income 
of less than Rs. 2,000 and paragraph 4 relates to retrospective demand. 
Sir, of all the income-tax payers those who are in the lowest zone are 
hardly hit. Their lot is harder, because they are open to summary 
assessment and it is harder still, because they can be asked by the Income- 
tax Officer to disgorge the amount which they have digested already during 
the preceding year. So, paragraph 4 contains the climax pi pathos in the 
Finance Bill. Sir, what is the income of the people who are in the 
lowest -zone? It ranges from Rs. 84 to Rs. 167. Suppose, a man with 
an income of Rs. 84 is asked to pay his income-tax for the current year 
as well as for the previous year, what will be his condition? Pi s em- 
barrassment can be well imagined. Sir, the distress of these poor people 
would be a little alleviated had there been a system of payment of income- 
tax by instalments. But generally speaking there is no such system. 
The evasions will generally occur only in the case of non-salaried people. 
Sir, ordinary people often imitate the conduct of the great. When most 
of the Provincial Governments as well as the Government of India are 
practically running at a loss, these people also generally are running at a 
loss. Besides, we have been taught to live beyond our means. We often 
hear of cases of evasions, but among them there may be many cases where 
there are no evasions at all, because these men might sincerely believe 
that their income was not at all taxable. When they have digested all 
their money, the Honourable the Finance Member pounces upon their 
empty purse, and what will be the effect? They will be compelled to 
incur a debt which they will not be in a position to repay. Sir, this 
retrospective demand is regarded as a pimple upon the boil and so I pro- 
pose that this clause should be omitted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Amendment moved: 

“ That in Fart III of Schedule III to the Bill, paragraph No. 4 be omitted.*’ 

Sir Oowas]i Jehangir: Sir, I want to raise a more general question and 
I consider it a question of principle. Here is the Finance Bill and in- 
cluded in the Finance Bill for the last two years we find clauses which 
properly ought to find their place in the Income-tax Act. We are told that 
they are included in the Finance Bill, because these provisions in the 
Finance Bill are temporary, and, therefore, rather than disturb an Act 
which, it is believed is going to last for centuries, they take advantage of 
the Finance Bill to include provisions for how to collect the tax, what 
measures the officer should take in order to collect that tax. All these 
provisions ought to be included in the Income-tax Act. Sir, I point out 
to you and to the House the dangers of this procedure. If Government 
are given power to vary, to amend, to add, to the Income-tax Act by 
certain clauses or a Schedule in the Finance Bill, it will be a verv danger- 
ous precedent for the future, and I strongly protest against it. Personally 
I am just now not in a position to be able to state what is the really 
legal position, but I would be inclined to raise a point of order whether 
such provisions can be included in a Finance Bill : On the merits, they 
may be quite legitimate and fair; they may be even to the advantage of 
the assessee. X am not contesting that. What I am contesting is the 
power of Government to include in the Finance Bill provisions which should 
be in the Income-tax Act and giving power to Government of putting in 
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clauses of this sort. T will rise to a point of order while 1 ain speaking 
and ask for your ruling whether it is in order to include such provisions 
in a Finance Bill. If, Sir, you rule that it is in order, I would appeal 
to Government not to set this bad precedent for the future because, after 
all, we are not in a position to examine these provisions as carefully as we 
would be if they brought them in the form of_an amendment to the Income- 
tax Act. We might send them to Select Committee. But in this way 
anything might slip in without proper examination. Personally I have 
not examined these provisions carefully; I take it that they are, fair and 
legitimate. But if Government try to make a real change in the Income- 
tax Act by this method, it would not only be dangerous for Government, 
but it would be dangerous for us and we shall be able to have no control 
over Government when they move amendments of this character. Sir,* I 
rise to this point of order. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Does the Chair understand the Honourable Member to have formally raised 
a point of order whether this provision, Part III of Schedule III could 
be included in this Bill? 


Sir Cowas]i Jehangir: Yes, Sir. It was done last year I know, but 
because wo were out of order last year, there is no reason why we should 
continue to be out of order. I rise to this point of order whether such 
provisions can be included in the Finance Bill which arc really amend- 
ments of the Income-tax Act 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
If thi'. Honourable Member wants the ruling of the Chair whether particular 
provisions of the Bill are in order, and if in his own opinion they are not 
in order, he must first give his reasons to the Chair as to what makes 
him think that it is not in order. A certain procedure might be very 
undesirable, but it may be perfectly legal. S'o the Chair would like the 
Honourable Member first to say on what grounds he considers, and what 
authority he has to say, that the inclusion of such provisions is out of 
order. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Sir, the Finance Bill is a Bill which is brought 
before this House for the purpose of taxation for the year. It is a Bill 
that comes before this House every year. There is a special Act which 
governs the collection of income-tax, not the rates, but the method of 
collection; and, therefore, if you include in a Bill which is primarily for 
taxation clauses on methods of collection which are really applicable to 
a special Act, I consider it is out of order. If this is in order, I contend 
that any provisions from any Act which ought legitimately to be included 
in that! Act would also be in order. Is this a general Act in which the 
amendment of any Act of this Legislature can bo included? If it is 
possible for Government to amend any Indian Act by inclusion of certain 
clauses in this taxation Bill, then I stand corrected ; but if it is not within 
the power of Government to amend any Act by including clauses in this 
Bill, I contend that they cannot thus amend the Income-tax Act. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami lludaliar: Sir, may I supplement what 
my Honourable friend said? You will find, if you turn to the Preamble 
and Title of the Bill, that the scope of this Bill is given there. This is : 

“ A Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, certain 
parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, 
to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, further to amend 
the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, and further to amend 
the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923.” 

There is no provision in the Title of the Bill to amend the Indian 
income-tax Act. .Further, in the Preamble, you will find similarly: 

“ Further to amend the Indian Stamp Act, to fix the rates of income-tax and super- 
tax, 

etc., not to vary the procedure of collection or to fix the particular method 
of collection. That is really within the scope of the Indian Income-tax 
Act. And even if, according to our rules which may be at variance with 
the House of Commons rules, money bills can contaiu such provisions, I 
submit that on the narrow ground that both the Title and the Preamble 
do not refer to the amendment of the Income-tax Act, this Part III of 
Schedule 111 is irrelevant. If you turn again to clause 6, sub-clause (4), 
you will find this : 

“ For the purpose of assessing and collecting income-tax on total incomes of less than 
two thousand rupees, the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, shall be deemed to be subject to 
the adaptations set out in Part III of the Third Schedule." 

This is very cleverly worded. “Adaptation” merely means amendment. 
I submit that wiien you have made no provision for amendment, either in 
the Title or Preamble, you cannot squeeze in the word “adaptation” said 
reduce it to something which is not an amendment. This is really an 
amendment of the Income-tax Act. I take the narrow ground that, both 
according to the Title of the Bill und the Preamble of the Bill, there is no 
provision for amending the Indian Income-tax Act. Therefore, Part III of 
Schedule III is irrelevant for the purposes of this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, before .you give your ruling 
on the point raised, I should like to explain the Government point of view 
on this. 

I : 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. K. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : If the 
Honourable Member does not mind, the Chair would suggest that we might 
adjourn now and discuss the point tomorrow. This will give time to the 
parties to think overnight- on the point of order raised and we can debate 
the point tomorrow morning. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
28th March, 1938. 




APPENDIX.* 


Mr. H . B. Gunjal (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Sir, I very strongly support the amendment moved by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, proposing reduction of postage of single .and 
reply cards to three pies and six pies, respectively. Eighty per cent, of the 
population of India consists of poor starving cultivators and labourers. It 
is not that these people have got no tidings of their weal or woe to com- 
municate, off and on, to their relations and friends living in distant places. 
Even if they write on cards, they have got to spend nine pies. A majority 
of them, being illiterate, have often to pay a pice or two extra for getting 
their cards written by others. Thus, in all they spend something like five 
pice for sending a post card. This is too expensive for them. 

Government always profess that tho Postal Department is meant for 
serving the convenience of the public, and not for earning money. They 
have also been admitting that a majority of the cultivators are uneducated. 
If Government have conviction in what they themselves say, they must 
necessarily accept this amendment. 

Although poor, the cultivators have been paying several taxes to Govern- 
ment, and it is on their money that the administration of the Government 
of India is being carried on. The high officials are receiving their salaries 
out of this very money. It is these people who have been handicapped 
in the matter of their correspondence as the result of the enhanced duty 
on postcards. 

I hope, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member will be good enough 
to accept this amendment; if not, this House at least must carry it. With 
these words, I resume my seat. 

*Vid» page 2404 of Legislative Assembly Debates, dated the 22nd March 1033. 
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Tuesday , 28th March, 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Denial of Hill Allowance to the Railway Staff stationed at 

Dehra Dun. 

964. *Mr. B. N. Misra: Is it a fact that the staff at Dehra Dun have 
been denied the privilege of the hill allowance sanctioned on the Hard war 
Dehra Dun Railway which is only paid to the staff up to Harrawala? If 
so, why? Is not Dehra Dun on a higher elevation than Harrawala? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for the information from the Agent, East 
Indian Railway, and I shall lay a statement on the table in due course. 

Classification of certain Assistant Station Masters with Station 

Masters. 

965. *Mr. B. N.. Misra: Is it a fact that Assistant Station Masters, 
Classes “C” and “D” are classified along with Station Masters, Class “A" 
only on the Oudh and Rohilkand section of the East Indian Railway? If 
so, why? Does such classification exist on the East Indian Railway proper 
and other Railways? What are the emoluments of the different classes? 
Will Government state whether an Assistant Station Master, Class “C”, 
drawing Rs. 95 on promotion to Station Master, Class “A”, is eligible 
to draw Rs. 75? If so, why? Is it a promotion or demotion? Will Gov- 
ernment state whether such a discrimination exists amongst the Assistant 
Station Masters, Class "F”, on promotion to Station Master, Class "E”? 
If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information in this matter. A 
copy of the question is being sent to the Agent, East Indian Railway, to 
rectify any anomalies that may exist and which require rectification. All 
the matters dealt with are within the competence of the Agent to decide 
and Government do not propose to intervene in this matter. 

Non-Recognition of Services rendered during the Great War on the 

East Indian Railway. 

966. *Mr. B. N. Misra: (a) Is it a fact that on the East Indian Rail- 
way no recognition of services rendered during the Great War of 1914-19, 
by way of counting them towards length of service or seniority, is accorded* 
to loyal persons? If so, why? 

( 2696 ) a 
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(6) Do Government propose to recognize the loyal services of persons, 
abroad during the Great War, who, on demobilization after an interval of 
an year or less, joined the Railways in India with a view to enabling them 
to retire earlier? 

Hr. F. R. Rau: I have called for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the table in due course. 

Grievances of the Guards of the East Indian Railway. 

967. *Mr. B. N. Misra: (a) Is it a fact that Guards on the North- 
Western Railway are given 24 hours uninterrupted rest after working for 
six days irrespective of the hours of employment? If so, why are the 
Guards on the East Indian Railway denied this privilege? 

(b) Is the strength of Guards on the East Indian Railway such that 
they never get leave in time for want of relief? If not, what was 
their strength in 1930 and 1932, respectively, in each Division — (Reserve 
should be stated separately) — , and what number availed themselves of 
the leave on average pav, casual and medical leave, respectively, during 
1930 and 1932? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information but are sending a copy 
of the question to the Agent, East Indian Railway, for consideration of the 
points raised. I may add, however, that running staff are at present out- 
side the scope of the Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 1930. 

Constitution of the Office of the Accountant General, Posts and 

Telegraphs, Delhi. 

968. *Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state the existing constitution of the office of the Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. Delhi? 

(b) Are Government satisfied that the staff attached to that office, (i) 
gazetted, and (it) non-gazetted is fully justified and not in excess of 
what the quantity of work in that office demands? 

(c) Is it a fact that while the proportion of the number of Accountants 
to that of gazetted officers in the office of the Accountant General, Fosts 
and Telegraphs, comes to 8:1, the corresponding ratio in the Postal Audit 
Office, Delhi (subordinate to the office of the Accountant General, Posts 
and Telegraphs), works out to 4^: 1? If so, will Government be pleased 
to state the reasons for a larger proportion of gazetted officers in the 
office of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I will 
deal with questions Nos. 968 to 973 together. 

Enquiry is being made and complete replies will be laid on the table in 
due course. 

Strength of the Non-Gazetted Staff in the Office of the Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

1969. *Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah: Will Government be 
pleased to state the formula, if any, adopted in determining the strength 
of the non-gazetted staff in the office of the Accountant General , Posts 

t For answer to this question, m answer to question No. 968. 
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And Telegraphs? In case no definite formula has been adopted, will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state the criteria according to which the strength of 
the Accountants, the Upper Division clerks and Lower Division clerks in 
that office has been determined? 

Abolition of the Office of the Accountant General, Posts and 

Telegraphs. 

1970. *Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah : (a) Is it a fact that the 
existence of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs* office had 
been once pronounced as a “huge luxury* * by some officer or officers of the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service!? If so, will Government be pleased 
to state what action was taken to dispense with such “luxury* * in toto in 
view of the present need for economy? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) above be in the negative, have Government 
over considered the question as to whether the office of the Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, as at present constituted, can very well be 
abolished by distributing the work in that office among the Branch Posts 
and Telegraphs Audit Offices which may be placed under the direct control 
of the Auditor General? 

Accountants in the Posts and Telegraphs Account and Audit Offices. 

+971. *Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah: U it a fact that the existing 
cadre of Accountants in the Posts and Telegraphs Account and Audit 
Offices which is an all-India cadre is shortly going to be localised, so that 
the strength of Accountants in each office will be fixed and inter-office 
transfers avoided like the Accoimts and Audit Offices on the civil side? 
If so, will Government be pleased to state the details of the scheme under 
contemplation? Has due provision been made in that scheme for an 
adequate representation in each office of Accountants belonging to minority 
communities? If not, what steps do Government propose to take to adjust 
communal inequalities in each Posts and Telegraphs Account and Audit 
Office in the localised cadre of Accountants? 

Representation of Minority Communities in the Offices of the 
Accountant General and Deputy Accountant General, Posts 
and Telegraphs. 

f972. *Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah: (a) Has it been prescribed 
by the Auditor General in India that in filling vacant posts members of 
minority communities should be appointed to one-third of the vacancies? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the total number of vacancies 
(permanent or temporary or in the cadre of Accountants due to permanent 
incumbents having proceeded on leave) that occurred in the offices of the 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, or the Deputy Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi, in the grade of (i) Accountants and 
(ii) Upper Division clerks during 1932 and to how many such posts members 
of minority communities were appointed substantively or in an officiating 
capacity? In case the total number of members of minority communities 
appointed to such vacancies in each of the above two classes falls short 
of the scale prescribed by the Auditor-General, will Government be pleased 
to state full reasons therefor? 


f For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 908. 
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Appointment of the Assistant in Change of the Administration Branch 
in the Office of the Deputy Accountant General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Delhi. 

f973. *Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah: Will Government be pleased 

to state what qualifications are required in officials for appointment as 
Assistant in Charge of the Administration Branch in the office of the 
Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi, designated as 
Superintendent Record? 

Rent for each Unit in Orthodox Government Chummeries in 

New Delhi. 

974. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the maximum rent for 
each unit in Government Chummeries (Orthodox) in New Delhi is 
Rs. 15-12-0 per month? 

(b) Is it a fact that the rent some years ago was Rs. 10 per month 
inclusive of all other charges, viz., charges for electricity, water and 
furniture ? 

(c) If the answer to the above be in the affirmative, will Government 

please state the reasons for the increase? ' 

(d) What is the basis on which the rent of a quarter in the Chummeries 
is fixed? 

( e ) Is it a fact that the rent of "D” type (Orthodox) quarters is 
Rs. 1G per month? How does the accommodation of this type of quarters 
compare with that in the Chummeries? Is it a fact that in the 
Chummeries each unit contains only one living room, kitchen, bath and 
a small store room, whereas, in the “D” type orthodox quarters there are 
three living rooms with one big store room, kitchen, bath, lavatory and 
a courtyard? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) The total rent of the 4 Blocks of the Chummeries calculated on their 
capital cost is distributed over the 104 quarters contained in the 
Chummeries. 

(e) The rent of D type (orthodox) quarters is Rs. 16 per month and the 
accommodation in this type of quarters compares favourably with that in 
the Chummeries. Rent is, however, based on capital cost and not on 
accommodation. 

Charge for Consumption of Electricity and Water in the Orthodox 
Chummeries, New Delhi. 

976. •Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that a fixed sum of Rs. 6-4-0 
per month is recovered from a tenant of the Chummeries (orthodox), 
New Delhi, for the consumption of electricity and water, irrespective of 
the amount actually consumed by him? 

(b) Will Government please state the basis for this calculation? 

(c) Is it a fact that prior to last year the charge for consumption of 
electricity and water in the Chummeries was Rs. 6 per month? If so, 
what is the reason for this increase? 


' t For answer to this question see answer to question No. 968. 
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(d) Are Government aware that the present charge for the electricity 
and water in the Chummeries is very high in comparison with what is 
usually charged in respect of a married clerks* quarters? 

• (e) Is it a fact that excess charges are also imposed on the tenants 

in the Chummeries for the consumption of extra electric current and 
water? 

(/) Will Government please state what is the basis for calculating such 
excess charges? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) There is a fixed charge of Rs. 6-4-0 
and it covers not only water, electric current and replacements of electric 
bulbs but also the services of chowkidars and sweepers. 

(b) The estimated expenditure on account of these services for the 
season forms the basis of recovery. 

(c) The charge was formerly Es. 5. The increase is due to the high 
consumption of water and current by the tenants. 

(d) No. 

(c) Yes, if the consumption of water and current is in excess of the 
provision made in the estimates. 

(/) Extra charges, if any, are based on the difference between the pro- 
vision made in the estimates and the actual consumption according to meter 
readings. 

Separate Meters for Electricity and Water for each Unit in the 
Orthodox Chummeries, New Delhi. 

976. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that there are no separate 
meters for electricity and water for each unit in the Chummeries, New 
Delhi ? 

(b) Do Government propose to instal the same? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. ' 

( b ) No. Separate meters would cost too much in relation to the com- 
paratively small amounts of electricity and water consumed in each unit. 

% 

Number of Muslims appointed as Storekeepers, Assistant Store- 
keepers and Storemen in the Military Ordnance Store Department. 

977. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza 
Saheb Bahadur) : (a) Will Government state the number of the posts of 
Storekeepers, Assistant Storekeepers and Storemen in the Military 
Ordnance Store Department that have been filled up by Indians during 
the last two years and the number of Muslims appointed to each? 

(b) Will Government state whether it is a fact that the number of 
Muslims is quite disproportionate to their authorized representation? If 
so, what steps have the Government of India taken or propose to take to 
remedy the injustice? 


Hr, H. A, F. Metcalfe: Sir, with your permission, I will answer on 
behalf of the Army Secretary, who is indisposed. 
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(a) There has been no Indian recruitment for the posts of Storekeenem 
during the past two years Nine Assistant Storekeepers have beenappointS 

whom°82 ar^Musfims US ,m> ' ^ 161 Bta “ ^ 

(b) I cannot say without further enquiry what the total representation 

of Muslims is in these cadres, but the Honourable Member will see that 
a fair proportion of the appointments made during the last two years have 
been given to Muslims. J e 


Redistribution of Interest Charges on Pre-Reform Irrigation 

Debts. 

has hltnTk B * Da !n {a) Wil1 Go I emment be P lease d to State what action 
r™*?* f M ° n n he memorandum submitted to the Federal Finance 

nf Tn^ ! l b tv, Mr ' .Consulting Engineer to the Government 

Wg"£n ScbteV ’ of totemt d»rgtt on pre .„ fonn 

(b) Is it not a fact that the recommendations would bring large relief 
Province ?° VmCeS ° f * ° riSSa ’ ^ Sind and ^ the North -West Frontier 


• ( c ) Will Government be pleased to state the amount of relief in interest 
charges that (i) Orissa, (ii) Sind and (iii) the North-West Frontier Province 
•would receive if the recommendations of Mr. Harris are accepted? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to lav on the table a copy of the 
memorandum submitted by Mr. Harris? ” 

(c) Do Government propose to place the memorandum and the recom- 
mendations on the same before the Joint Parliamentary Committee? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (e). The question is under 
consideration in consultation with the Secretary of State for India. 

(b) The plan proposed by Mr. Harris would have involved a redistribution 
of charges among various Provinces, and any relief given to one set of Pro- 
vinces would have been at the expense of others. The question cannot be 
considered in detachment from the general financial settlement under the 
new constitution. 

(c) and (d). It isjjot proposed at this stage to publish the document or 
any of its figures or recommendations. 


Renewal of the Agreement with Messrs. Rendal, Palmer and Tbitton 
as Consulting Engineers to the Government of India. 

979. *Mr. 3. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if they 
have renewed the agreement with Messrs. Rendal, Palmer and Tritton as 
Consulting Engineers to the Government of India? If so, for what period: 
has the contract been renewed? 

(b) Did Government take steps to invite offers from any other firm 
of consulting engineers? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the amount received by this 
firm of consulting engineers in fees during each of the three years preced- 
ing the new agreement? 

(d) What is the amount demanded by this firm for the renewal of the 
agreement per annum and what are the terms of the new agreement? 
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(e) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the new 
agreement between Government and the firm? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The existing arrangement with 
the Consulting Engineers is for an indefinite period subject to the right of 
either party to determine or modify it by giving twelve months* notice of 
such intention. No notice of determination has been given by either party 
and the existing arrangement, therefore, continues. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(g), (d) and (a). I lay on the table a statement of the payments made 
to the firm Muring the three years ending 1981-32. The amount payable to 
the Consulting Engineers for their services is reviewed by the Government 
periodically and the question of the amount of the fees to be paid to the 
partners of the firm during the current year is at present under considera- 
tion. 


Statement. 


Year. 

Retaining 
foes of 
partners. 

Expenses 
of office 
staff. 

Cost of 
tracings, 
prints, 
cables, 
postage, 
etc. 

Cost of 
inspection 
work, t.e., 
Inspectors* 
salaries, 
allowances, 
etc. j 

i 

1 Total. 


£ 

£ 

I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1929-30 .... 

7,800 

18,387 

1,695 

27,974 

65,756 

1930-31 .... 

7,800 

21,624 

2,063 

24,461 

55,948 

1931-32 .... 

7,870 

14,837 

1,269 

16,986 

39,762 


Nature of Work Messrs. Rendal, Palmer and Tritton x do for the 

Government of India. 

980. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the nature 
of work that their consulting engineers (Messrs. Rendal, Palmer and 
Tritton) do for the Government of India? 

(6) Was this firm doing the consulting work on: 

(i) Bombay Development Scheme, 

(ii) Sukkur Barrage Scheme, 

(iii) Vizagapatam Harbour Scheme, 

(iv) Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme, 

(v) Sutlej Valley Scheme, 

(vi) U. P. Hydro-Electric Scheme, and 

(vii) The Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme? 

If so, will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing their original estimates and the actual cost of the finished project 
in each case? 
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(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement of 
cases referred to these consulting engineers dhring the last three years, 
the work required of them*, the estimates in each case and the actual 
cost of the schemes they advised? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to pages 69-70 and Appendices I and II of the proceed- 
ings of the Standing Finance Committee dated the 17th August, 1925. 

(b) With the exception of the Vizagapatam Harbour Scheme, all pro- 
jects mentioned by the Honourable Member relate to works under the 
direct control of Provincial Governments, and the Government t>f India are 
not in possession of the particulars required by the Honourable Member in 
connection with those projects. 

With regard to the Vizagapatam Harbour Scheme, the advice of the 
Consulting Engineers was sought in connection with certain technical and 
engineering problems, but they were not called upon to prepare estimates 
of the cost of the scheme. 

(c) The information is not available, and the collection will entail ex- 
penditure of time and labour not commensurate with its value. 

Consulting Fees paid to Messrs. Merz and Partners, Limited, on 
Railway Electrification Schemes. 

981. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the amount 
of consulting fees paid to Messrs. Merz and Partners, Ltd., on the various 
railway electrification schemes so far? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement shew- 
ing the original estimates of the consulting engineers in each of their 
railway electrification schemes and the actual cost of the scheme and the 
amount of consulting fees paid for each scheme? 

Mr. P. It. Bau: The information is being obtained and will be laid on 
the table in due course. 

Nature of Work advised upon by Messrs. Merz and Partners as 
Consulting Engineers to the Railways of India. 

982. *Mr, B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if Messrs. 
Merz and Partners still act as consulting engineers to the Railways of 
India and what is the nature of work the firm advises upon? 

(b) What amounts were paid to the firm for the years 1929-30, 1930-81 
and 1931-32? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the amount of consulting fees 
included in the current year's Railway Budget? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state if the Railway Board consult 
the said firm in every electrification scheme, large or small? 

(<0 What are the schemes that the firm is handling for the Railway 
Board this year? 

Hr. P. B. Bau: (a) and (d). 1 lay a statement on the table giving the 
information required. 

(b) and (c). I am collecting the information and will lay it on the table 
in due course. 
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(e) There are no new schemes under consideration at present. As my 
Honourable friend is aware, Messrs. Merz and Partners were connected with 
the electrification schemes of the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railways which, I believe, have been completed. 
Government have no information whether any questions in connection with 
the schemes are being handled bv the firm this year, but I am making en- 
quiries and shall lay a statement on the table in due course 


Statement, 

The Government of India have appointed Messrs. Merz and Partners to he Consulting 
Electrical Engineers to Government, and the arrangement is that tho firm will advise 
Government aB required from time to time by investigating and reporting on specific 
schemes of electrification and on all matters of power .supply for railway electrification 
purposes, including an estimate of the total cost of each schemo ; and further will give 
such additional advice as may be required on general questions and on questions arising 
out of reports on specific schemes. 

2. The Engineers will also porform the services set out below and be employed on all 
construction work in connection with all new schemes of railway electrification and 
extension of schemes already in hand on any of the State -managed railways in India or 
Burma : 

(a) Prepare final estimates of cost, plans, designs, specifications and drawings, 
conditions of contract and forms of tender necessary for carrying out any 
such electrification scheme, and for the purpose of inviting tenders. 

{ b ) Report and advise on tenders for the various parts of the electrification scheme 
when received, the acceptance of all tenders being vested in the High 
Commissioner for India or such officer as the Government of India may 
appoint. 

Ic Prepare contracts ; complete the general design and detailed drawings necessary 
for the carrying out of the work ; supervise tho carrying out of all contracts 
and the construction, whether in the United Kingdom, India or elsewhere, 
of all plant machinery and apparatus, and inspect the same before despatch ; 
direct and supervise the completion of the scheme and the erection of all 
machinery and equipment on site and the starting of the sam^ in actual 
operation. 


Consultation by Government Departments including the Railway 
Board with the Technical Staff of the Indian Stores 
Department in connection with Engineering Projects. 

983. *Mr. B. Das: Will Government be pleased to state if Government 
Departments including that of the Railway Board consult the technical staff 
of the Indian Stores Department for any of tlieir engineering projects? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Railway Board do not consult the 
Indian Stores Department in regard to the design, arrangements, and esti- 
mates of their engineering projects, but, when necessary, the advice of that 
department is sought in regard to the capacity of manufacturing concerns 
in India and other matters connected with the supply of engineering mate- 
rials and equipment for the projects in hand. 

The advice of the technical staff of the Indian Stores Department on 
engineering projects has been sought from time to time by some of the 
^ther departments of Government. 
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Acceptance op’the Rupee Tender Policy by the Government of India. 

984. *MT. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if the 
acceptance of the rupee tender policy did not require that the Government 
of India should avail of consulting advice in India and not in Britain? 

(b) What steps have Government taken so far to utilise services of 
Indian consulting engineers? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). I would invite the 
attention of the Honourable Member to the Government of India’s Resolu- 
tion No. S. 465, dated “the 5th December, 1929, which was published in Part 
I of the (iazettc of India, dated the 7th .December, 1929, and also to the 
proceedings of the meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, dated the 
26th January, 1928, Volume VII, No. 9, pages 468-471. 

Grant of Extensions to Officers in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department after the Completion of 55 Years of Age. 

985. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali): (a) 
Will Government please state whether any officer, or officers, in any of the 
various branches, or grade of the service of the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment are still retained in the service by way of extensions, granted 
along with superannuation, or after the completion of 55 years of age? 
If so, how many and in what circles? 

(b) Are not such extensions contrary to the usual practice in all the 
departments of Government and, if so, what were the special reasons for 
them in their particular cases? 

(c) Are Government aware that, in view of the ruthless retrenchment 
conducted hitherto and still under contemplation, there is a strong feeling 
in all quarters against such extensions? 

( d ) Have Government considered the question whether it is desirable 
in these circumstances to avoid such concessions as an inevitable rule? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) As regards the first part, the Honourable 
Member is referred to the reply given to Mr. P. G. Reddi’s starred question 
No. 767 in this House on the 26th September, 1982. As regards the 
second part, information is not readily available. 

(b) As regards the first, part, the ordinary rules governing the grant of 
extension of service to officials who have reached the age of 55 years are of 
general application. The second part- does not arise. 

(c) Government are not aware that the fact is as stated. 

( d ) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the reply just given 
to the first part of part (a) of this question. 

Transfer of the Continuous Discharge Certificate Department of the 
Shipping Office from Kidderpore to Calcutta. 

986. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. Nabakumar Sing 
Dudhoyia) : (a) In regard to the answer to starred question No. 649 regarding 
the transfer of the Continuous Discharge Certificate Department of the 
Shipping Office from Kidderpore to Calcutta, asked by Mr. D. K. Labiri 
Chaudhury on the 23rd February., 1981, will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the Port Officer of Calcutta no longer resides at 
the top floor of the Port and Shipping Office Building in Calcutta? 
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(6) If tlie answer be in the affirmative, will Government be pleased to 
state if additional accommodation on the ground floor of that building, 
previously occupied by the Port Office and almost as much as the Shipping 
Office there occupied, has now been placed at the disposal of the Shipping 
Office and is this additional accommodation not sufficient to house the* 
Continuous Discharge Certificate Department? If not, why not? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(?) the approximate floor space occupied by the Shipping Office in 
the Port and Shipping Office Building in Calcutta during the 
time of the Port Officer's residence there, 

(») the additional floor space made over to the Shipping Office after 
the Port Officer's residence had been removed, and 

(Hi) the approximate floor space occupied by the Continuous Dis- 
charge Certificate Department from 1904 to 1916 when the' 
Shipping Department of the Branch Shipping Office was 
transferred from Kidderpore to Calcutta? 

(i d ) Are Government prepared to consider the transfer of the Continuous 
Discharge Certificate Department to Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Enquiries are being made and a 
reply will be laid on the table when the necessary information has been 
received. 

Abolition of the Appointments of the Deputy and Assistant Shippings 

Masters in Calcutta. 

987. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. Nabakumar Sing 
Dudhoria) : (a) With reference to the answer to certain supplementary 
questions to starred question No. 648 on the 28rd February, 1981, asked 
by Mr. K. Ahmed in the Legislative Assembly, is it a fact that the recom- 
mendations of the Clow Committee had not been put into effect? If so, 
are Government prepared to abolish the appointments of the deputy and 
Assistant Shipping Masters in Calcutta? 

(6) If the reply to the above be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state: 

(i) what the duties of the Superintendent, Continuous Discharge 

Certificate Department, were and what the duties of the 
present Assistant Shipping Master are; and 

(ii) the average number of new, duplicate and higher issue 

continuous discharge certificates which were issued daily 
during the time of the Superintendent and those that 
are being issued since the post of the Assistant Shipping 
Master has been created? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The system of recruitment of 
seamen at Calcutta has been revised to a large extent in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Seamen's Recruitment Committee. It is nofc pos- 
sible to abolish the posts referred to by the Honourable Member. 

(b) The necessary information is being collected and will be laid on th* 
table in due course. 
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Salary of the Shipping Master, Calcutta. 

988. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdaj (on behalf of Mr. Nabakumar Sing 
Dudhoria): (a) Will Government be pleased to state if the salary of the 
Shipping Master, Calcutta, was raised with regard to the duties he would 
perform as the Bureau Officer in charge of the recruitment of the Indian 
lascars? 

(i) If the reply be in the affirmative, is it a fact that the Clow Com- 
mittee’s recommendation for the recruitment of Indian lascars is not being 
carried out? If so, do Government intend to reconsider the question of 
the officers’ salary? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) No. 

(b) As regards the first part of the question I would invite the attention 
of the Honourable Member to the reply given to part (a) of question No. 
987. The reply to the second part is in the negative. 

Construction of the Dacca- Aricha Railway. 

989. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. Nabakumar Sing 
Dudhoria): (a) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) what steps have up till now been taken to carry out the Dacca- 

Aricba Railway scheme; 

(ii) what stage has been reached in the construction of the said 

Railway; and 

(iii) what sum has been spent on the construction of the said Rail- 
way and in what manner? 

(b) Is it a fact that the construction of the said Railway is being 
delayed? If so, why? 

(c) Are Government aware of the magnitude of inconvenience of the 
travelling public of Eastern Bengal and Assam? 

(d) If so, are Government prepared to see that no more delay is 
incurred in the carrying out of the said scheme? 

Mr. P. R. Ra,u: (a) The final location survey of the Dacca- Aricha Rail- 
way has been completed. The estimated cost was about Rs. 3,14,000. 

(b) and (d). After the final location ' survey was taken in hand, the 
Government of Bengal appointed a Committee to report, among other 
things, on the waterways and the headways under the bridges which should 
be provided on the new line. It is understood that the Committee have 
submitted their Report to the Government of Bengal and have recom- 
mended a considerable increase in the original waterways and headways 
provided for in the abstract project estimate, but a decision on the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations has not yet been arrived at by the Bengal 
Government. As any increase in the waterways and headways must also 
increase the cost of the line, which might result in its no longer being a 
paying proposition, further consideration of the scheme must necessarily be 
deferred “until these important questions have been settled and an 
uptodate detailed estimate has been prepared. 

(c) Government are aware that local opinion is strongly in favour of the 
construction of this railway, on the grounds that it will improve transport 
facilities in the country traversed and remove certain existing 
inconveniences. 
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Construction of the Daoca-Arioha Railway. 

090. *Sardar O. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. Nabakumar Sing 
Dudhoria) : (a) Is it a fact that Government are also putting off the con- 
struction of the Dacca- Aricha Railway on the plea of financial stringency? 

(6) If so, how do they justify this when large sums of money are 
being spent on less important subjects and the salary of Government officers 
are being restored? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) and ( b ). Financial stringency is of course one of 
the reasons for the scheme being delayed, but as I have explained in my 
reply to the previous question, there are other very important reasons 
which make it necessary to go slow in the matter. 

Construction of the Dacca Aricha Railway. 

991. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. Nabakumar Sing 
Dudhoria) : (a) Are Government aware that by the construction of the 
Dacca-Aricha Railway, the Assam and East Bengal Mails (Dacca Mail and 
Chittagong Mail), will take half the time that they now take to reach 
their destination ? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to carry out the Baid scheme 
promptly? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) The construction of the Dacca-Aricha Railway 
would not in any way affect the Chittagong Mail, but it is estimated that a 
saving of somewhat less than 4 hours will be effected in the time taken 
by the Dacca Mail between Calcutta and Dacca, which at present is about 
15£ hours. 

(b) Government do not consider that the estimated saving in time 
would by itself justify the scheme. 

Indians in the Royal Indian Marine. 

992. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government state whether th&re are any 
Indians in the Royal Indian Marine (Navy)? 

(b) If so, what is their total strength? 

(c) If there are no Indians at present, what steps do Government pro- 
pose to take to give facilities for Indians to join this service? 

( d ) If there are any Indians at present, will Government state what steps 
they propose to take to increase the existing strength with a view to 
encouraging the Indian youths* aspirations? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe (on behalf of Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham) : All 
non-commissioned ranks of the Royal Indian Marine are filled by Indians 
except a few Gunners, Boatswains and Warrant Telegraphists. As regards 
commissioned ranks, the answers are as follows: 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Two are actually serving at present. In addition, seven cadets 

are now under training in the United Kingdom and four more 
who were selected after the competitive examination held in 
October, 1932, are expected to leave shortly for training in 
that country . 
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(c) Does not arise. 

(d) The policy of Government, which is being strictly followed, is 

to reserve one-third of the vacancies for Indians. They see 
no justification for increasing that proportion at present. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: Is it a fact that there is only one Indian officer at 
present and that the Indianisation is only in the lower ranks? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : As regards the number of European and Indian 
roommissioned officers in the engineering branch, if that is what the Hon- 
ourable Member is referring to, there are two Indians recruited since 
reorganisation: four under training in the United Kingdom and three 
recently selected as a result of the last open examination. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: Who are the instructors there? Are there any 
Indians among them, or are they not all ex-Navy men? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: I am afraid that my connection with the Marine 
Department is so recent and ephemeral that I must ask for notice of these 
questions. 

Mr. S. O. Jog: May I know whether the recruitment is done every year 
or alternate years or what is the procedure? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : So far as I can gather from the notes I have 
before me, examinations are hold every .year; but again I must say that 

1 must have notice of these questions in order that the answers may be 
ascertained. 

Allegations against a Railway Official of the Dinapore Division. 

993. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: (a) Is it a fact that a senior 
railway official belonging to the Dinapore Division was seen in a drunken 
state walking up and down the platform at Gaya station from 8 p.m. to 

2 a.m. on the 19th November, 1932? 

(b) Are Government aware that he created a scene due to heavy drinking 
rat Kellner's Refreshment Room at Gaya station and gave out publicly near 
the vondor'fi stall that within a week he would cancel the contract of 
all Bengali vendors in his Division? 

(c) Is it a fact- that that was his first inspection visit to Gaya? 

(d) Are Government aware that he was also seen at Gaya Chowlt where 
he created a scene too, declaring that he was a senior railway official? 

(e) If the reply to the above be in the affirmative, are Government 
aware that the conduct of the said officer has been against the Government 
servants -conduct rules? 

(f) Will Government state what action has been taken or is contem- 
plated to bo taken against the said officer? 

(g) If the information is not at hand, are Government prepared to 
direct an enquiry forthwith at Gaya by an enquiry committee composed of 
senior railway officers and the Gaya public? 
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Mr. P. B. Ban: I am making inquiries and will lay a reply on the table 
in due course. 

Factors determining the “ Long period op inaction ” as used in 
Section 71-A op the Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 1930. 

994. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state the 
factors taken into consideration to determine “Long period of inaction”, 
as used in section 71-A. of the Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 1930? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The factors taken into consideration to determine long 
period of inaction are those defined in section 71-A (a) of the Indian Rail- 
ways (Amendment) Act, 1930, viz., periods during which the railway 
servant is on duty but is not called upon to display either physical activity 
or sustained attention. I would refer the Honourable Member to Rule 1 
of the Subsidiary Instructions to Section 71-A to 71-H of the Indian Rail- 
ways (Amendment) Act, 193Q, and the Hours of Employment Rules, 1931, 
published in the Gazette of India of the 31st January, 1931, which defines 
the term “sustained attention”. 


Provision op Quarters to the Travelling Ticket Examiners op the 
Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway. 

995. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it «*i fact that the running staff, as defined in 
rule 3 (2) of Railway Servants* Hours of Employment Rule, 1931, are not 
provided with either quarters or house-rent in lieu? If not, what and 
when quarters are provided to the Travelling Ticket Examining Staff of 
Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway? 

« 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Running staff and Ticket Examining Staff are not 
ordinarily entitled to rent free quarters or Louse rent in lieu thereof. 
Under the new policy regarding railway quarters, adopted in 1926, it was 
decided that rent should be charged for all quarters except in the case of 
menial staff, though staff who were granted rent free quarters at the time 
were allowed to retain the concession. Government are not aware of 
what the position is at present on the Moradabad Division, but I am 
making enquiries and will place a statement on the table in due course. 

Appointment of Temporary Guards in the Moradabad Division, East 

Indian Railway. 

996. *Mr, N. M. Joshi: (a) T» it a fact that recruitment on the East 
Indian Railway is now stopped and retrenchment is made? If so, 
is it a fact that Messrs. Ram Narayan Sangda and Mumlizid Din Ahmed 
are taken as temporary guards in the Moradabad Division, East Indian 
Railway? 

(b) Are there no qualified persons available amongst the existing com- 
mercial staff of that division ; and 

(c) Why are the Assistant Station Masters not given a chance? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information. I am sending a copy 
of the question to the Agent, East Indian Railway, for consideration. 
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Fbomotions of the Old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Staff t< 
Vacancies of the Old East Indian Railway Staff. 

997. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that in the vacancies caused by normal wastage 
amongst the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Staff, the junior old East 
Indian Railway staff are promoted? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
of such natural wastage since the amalgamation showing the promotions 
of the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway staff to vacancies of the old 
East Indian Railway staff? 

(c) Is it a fact that two years’ seniority has been given to the East 
Indian Railway officers, on amalgamation, over the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway officers? If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table in due course. 


Classified Seniority Lists of State Railway Employees. 

998. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Are there classified seniority lists of all 
servants (superior or inferior) in all State Railways? If so: 

(a) on what conditions does seniority in these lists depend, i.c., 

grade, salary or length of service, 

( b ) what factors are taken into consideration to determine promo- 

tions, 

(c) are promotions confined to selection in a particular branch of 

a division, or are all classes of suitable candidates on the 
entire Railway system considered, 

(d) what exactly is implied by the word “selection” and what 

factors determine such selections, and are such factors uni- 
formly considered by all selecting officers? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I understand that seniority lists are maintained on 
all State Railways. 

(а) Seniority generally depends on length of service or salary in each 
grade and class of service. 

(б) The possession of the qualifications necessary for filling the post, 
coupled with merit and seniority. 

(ci) I understand that in the case of the senior subordinate posts selec- 
tions for promotion are made from all candidates on the entire Railway 
System while in the case of other posts they are made from candidates in 
a division or district. 

(i) The word selection in this connection is used in the ordinary diction- 
ary meaning of the word. 

The factors determining such selections are those enumerated in my 
reply to part (b) of the Honourable Member’s question. It is believed 
that such factors are considered by selecting officers with reasonable uniform- 
ity and Government have no reason to think that they are likely 7 tp be 
abused or ill used. 
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Promotion of Indian Assistant Station Masters as Guards in thk 
Moradabad and Lucknow Divisions, East Indian Railway. 

999. *M*. N. M. Josht: Will Government be pleased to state, how 
many India A Assistant Station Masters have been promoted as guards in 
the Moradabad and Lucknow Divisions after the amalgamation of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway with the East Indian Railway? If none, what 
are the reasons therefor? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: I have called for information and will lay a reply oni 
the table in due course. 

.Unions or Railway Employees oft tne East Indian Railway. 

1000. *Mr. 8T. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether there are unions of railway employees on the East 

Indian Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act? 

(b) If so, whether the Agent of the said Railways has recognised 

them ? 

(c) If not, what are the reasons for their non-recognition? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the table in due course. 

Appointment op Qualified Indians as Officers in the Royal Army 

Veterinary Corps. 

1001. *Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: (a) Is it a fact that an English- 
man, duly qualified as M.R.C.V.S. from the Royal Veterinary College* 
London, is eligible to be appointed as an officer in the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps in the Indian Army? 

(6) Are Government prepared to take an early opportunity to appoint 
duly qualified Indian M.R.C.V.Ss. from the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, as officers in the Royal Army Veterinary Corps on the sqme terma 
as Englishmen? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe (on behalf of Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham) : (a) Yes, 
but the Royal Army Veterinary Corps is a branch of the British Service* 
and not part of the Indian Army. 

(b) The Honourable Member id referred to the answer given on the* 
25th February, in this House to Bhai Parma Nand’s starred question No. 
4871 Indians are eligible for appointment to the Indian Army Veterinary 
Corps but not to the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. The methods by 
which Indians will be recruited as Officers in the Indian Army Veterinary 
Corps are under consideration. 

Occupation, of a Bungalow on Raisina Road, New Delhi, by the 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Telegraphs, Central Sub-Division* 
, Delhi. 

1002. *Mir. S. O. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury) : (1) 
Will. Government be pleased to state whether it is a Jact that the Sub- 
Divisiqnal Officer* . Telegraphs, Central Sub-Division, Delhi, of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, . occupies No. 8, Raisina Road, New Delhi? 
Can this bungalow be allotted to an official of his grade or official standing? 

B 
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(2) Is it true that his house-rent allowance id further implemented by 

the exchequer to enable him to occupy theT fcaidf house? If so, iorhow 
long? '*■ 

(3) What is the rent of the bungalow as compared With the feat 
realized from the occupant? Why was he not accommodated elsewhere? 
Why was not the extra rental incurred charged from him? How much, 
hitherto has the public exchequer lost in view of this unusual procedure? 

(4) How long has he been stationed here continuously as well .as 
cumulatively? 

(5) Do Government propose to recover the excess rental charges^ 
incurred, hitherto, from the occupant, as also tc consider the officer's 
further retention in the station any longer? If not, why not? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (1) Yes. The Sub-Divisional Officer in question 
occupies a house which has been specially earmarked for the incumbent 
of the post held by him. It is right that he should occupy it irrespective 
of his precise grade or official standing. 

(2) He draws no house rent but is given rent free accommodation under 
the departmental rules applicable to him. 

(8) Tlio assessed rental of the house is Rs. 129-5-0 per mensem. The 
officer occupies the house allotted to his post and so there is nothing 
unusual in requiring him to do so. 

(4) The officer has been retained in Delhi almost continuously since 
1923, his retention here has been entirely in the interests of the service. 

(5) In view of the replies just given no question of recovery of rent or 
transfer of the officer, arises. 

Promotions from Lower to Higher Divisions in the Railway Board’s 

Office. 

1003. *Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddl: (a) Are Government aware that 
there is a widespread discontent amongst the staff of the Railway Board 
on account of the injustice done to them in the matter of promotions 
from lower to higher divisions ? 

(b) Is it a fact that there is a good number of men who qualified 
themselves for II Division in 1920-21 ? How many of such qualified men 
have been promoted by the Railway Board permanently to the II and I 
Divisions, and how many are still awaiting promotions, and why? 

(c) How many junior and unqualified men were in the II Division since 
1920, and how many such men are allowed to officiate indefinitely in 
the II Division in supersession of the claims of qualified men, and why? 

(d) Does the Financial Commissioner, Railways, propose to investigate 
the causes of such supersession and rectify the evil? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No. 

(b) and (c). There appears to be some misapprehension on the point. 
I understand that in 1920-21 there were only two Divisions, and the Second 
Division* was the. Routine Division. Subsequently an intermediate divi- 
sion was introduced, and the old II Division became the III or Routine 
Division. Men qualified, for the old Second or Routine Division could 
not. therefore, be treated as possessing qualifications for the existing H 
vision.. Moreover, the Honourable Member, in making refewn«e 5 4i> 
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qualifications, is presumably referring to the Public Service Commission 
test, but as recruitment by the Railway Board through the Commission 
was not made prior to 1929, men appointed before that date were not 
required to possess such qualifications. If the Honourable Member is 
referring to employees in the Railway Board’s office who appeared for 
examinations conducted by the Public Service Commission and passed 
them, I may inform him that there are seven such men, of whom five are 
now confirmed, but the fact of their passing this examination did not give 
them any special claims for confirmation in the Railway Board’s office, as 
employees were not required to pass it. 

(b) In view of the replies to the previous parts of this question, this 
does not arise. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: With reference to the answer to part (a), 
does the Honourable Member mean that no representations have been 
received in his office from the subordinate staff expressing their discontent? 

Mr. P. R. Rau.: I have had no evidence of the widespread discontent . to 
which my Honourable friend refers. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Has he at least received any representa- 
tion regarding the promotion of two junior officers over the heads of senior 
men who have been working in the department for a long time? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have not myself seen any such representation, Sir. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Will any representations see the light 
of day at all? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: That question is being dealt with in a reply to a later 
question, I believe. 

Promotions fro at Lower to Higher Divisions in the Railway Board’s 

Office. 

1004. *Mr. T. N, Ramakrishna Reddi: (a) What is the practice followed 
by the Railway Board in making promotions from lower to higher divisions ? 
Is it a fact that officiating promotions are made within the brafich irres- 
pective of seniority of the whole staff taken together? 

( b ) Is the Honourable Member aware of any such procedure being 
followed by other Departments of the Government of India? If not, why 
has the Railway Board alone adopted this peculiar practice? 

(c) Is it a fact that this procedure has seriously affected the senior 
hands in the office and has benefited unqualified and most junior men? 

(d) Does the Honourable Member propose to do away with such proce- 
dure of giving officiating chances to junior men and to make promotions 
according to seniority? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) All permanent promotions are made from a general 
list of the office staff as a whole and not within the Branches. The pro- 
motions are based on seniority combined with efficiency. Promotions to 
short term officiating vacancies are made within the Branches. 

(b) I do not think .anv uniform procedure has been laid down to be 
followed by all Departments of the Government of India, but from my 
•experience of the Secretariat I can say that the practice of filling short 
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term vacancies by promotion within the branch concerned is convenient 
and conducive to efficiency. 

(c) I am not aware of this being so. 

fid) No. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakr l s hn a Beddi: With reference to the reply to part (a) oi 
the question that promotions are made within the branch irrespective oi 
the seniority of the whole staff taken together, is it a fact that two, gentle- 
men have been very recently confirmed over the heads of senior mem- 
bers in the Department? 

Mr. F. B. Bau: If my Honourable friend will tell me what cases he 
is referring to and gives me notice, I may be able to give him an 
answer. 

Mr. T. N. B am ak rl shna Beddi: I am referring to Mr. A, 8. Muhammad 
and Mr. Hussain Ali who were junior ih service and have been confirmed 
Over the heads of senior members. Has not the Honourable Membez 
received any representation in his office expressing discontent about this 
matter? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have received no such representation, but I shall 
require notice of that question. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrlshna Beddi: I mean the llailway Board; and not the 
Honourable Member? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I will make inquiries. 

i ' 

Promotions from Lower to Higher Divisions in the Railway Board’* 

Office. 

1005. *Mr. T. N. Bamakrlshna Beddi: (a) Will Government please lay 

on the table a statement showing: 

(i) Number of unqualified men now officiating in the II Division ir 

the Railway Board, and reasons therefor? 

(ii) Number of unqualified men confirmed in the II Division sine* 

1921, and reasons therefor? 

(iii) Number of men who qualified for the II Division in 1921 anc 

thereafter and have not been provided for in that division 

up-to-date? 

(b) Are Government prepared to explain why men with five to seven 
years service have been allowed to supersede qualified men with service 
of ten years and above? 

(c) Is the Honourable Member aware that appeals and representations 
against supersession involved by the promotion of junior men in the Rail* 
way Board are not attended to and even permission to interview the 
higher authorities in this connection is denied by the officers directly 
responsible for such actions? If so, what action do Government propose 
to take to stop this unjust rule in the Railway Board? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) (i). I lay on the table a list of staff officiating in 
the II Division in the Railway Board’s office, which shows what examina- 
tions held by the Public Service Commission, if any, each employee has 
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passed. ; All these men were recruited before 1929, when it was decided 
to recruit through the public Service Commission. 

(u) Snd (iii). In this, connection I would refer the Honourable Member 
to my reply to parts (6) and (c) of question No. 1003. The so-called un* 
qualified men confirmed were all recruited before 1929. 

(4);I am unable to giye a definite reply to the question without knowing 
whom my Honourable friend is referring to. Recruitment to the Second 
Division is partly made direct and partly b<- selection from the Lower Divi- 
sion and that, probably explains the apparent supersessions 

(jt>) I am not. aware of any case in which appeals and representations 
havjef not been gone into. 


Statement thawing the number of staff officiating in 2nd Division in the office of the Railway 

Board during March, 1833. 


Serial 

No. 

Names. 

Date 

of 

appointment. 

Remarks. 

1 

Mr. J. Hubert . 

13th Jan., 1900 


2 

Mr. B. N. Banerjee . 

16th Aug., 1914 . 

, , 

3 i 

Mr. Narendra Nath . 

21st Sep., 1917 

Qualified for Lower Divi- 
sion and Typing in 1920. 

4 

Mr. S. G. Apte . 

16th Sep., 1918 

5 

Mr. Murari Lall . . 

5th Jan., 1920 

Qualified for Lower 

Division and Typing in 
1920. 

'6 

Mr. Ramzan Khan 

12th Aug., 1921 

Qualified for Lower Divi- 
sion and Typing in 1922. 

7 

Mr. Abdul Karim I. . 

1st July, 1924 

Qualified for II Division 
in 1922. 

8 

Mr. Ali Akhtar . 

3rd Jan., 1925. 

, , 

9 ! 

Mr. S. K. Srivastawa • 

i 

i 

26th Nov., 1925 . 

Qualified for III Division 
in 1929. | 


Grievances of the Staff of the Railway Board. 

1006. *Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: (a) Will Government please 
state whether permission to interview higher authorities like the Member 
or the Financial Commissioner of Railways, is refused to the staff, Railway 
Board, who do not get justice at the hands of junior officers? If so, 
why? Do Government propose to lay down definite orders for future that 
requests for interview should not be turned down by junior officers except 
in exceptional cases? 

(b) Is it also a fact that appeals and representations, etc., made by 
the staff, are delayed in the Cash Branch and are in several cases not 
forwarded to the officers to whom they are addressed? If so, what .are 
the reasons therefor?. 

(c) Is the Financial Commissioner, Railways, prepared to enquire and 
inform this House how many appeals and applications of all natures mads, 
hy the staff to the Secretary or to the Board have been detained by junior 
branch officers, aild why ? 
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(d) Do Government propose to take serious action against the Staff 
who are responsible for delaying the appeals and representations ' of the 
Railway Board staff in order to discourage recurrence of such mischief? Ii 
not, why not? 

(e) Are Government aware that there are no such complaints in othei 
Departments except the Bailway Board and is the Honourable Membei 
prepared to remove the grievances of the staff by meting out justice tc 
them? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) I understand the staff are permitted to interview 
the Secretary in all cases, and I am sure that in all sufficiently important 
cases he will see that the case is put up to the Board for orders. 

(16) No. 

(a) No. I am afraid such an investigation will be most unprofitable 
and no circumstances have arisen to justify it. 

(d) If any cases are brought to light in which appeals are being delayed 
unduly in the Branch and not put up to the officer concerned for orders, 
disciplinary action will certainly be taken against the staff concerned. 

(e) Government have no reason to think that the Railway Board’s staff 
are suffering under any special grievances in this matter. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Does the Honourable Member mean 
that he has not received any representation abotit the grievances from tho 
subordinate staff? Is it not a fact that a number of representations have 
been made to the Secretary and that they -hr* v«* not been looked into or 
that they have been thrown into the wraste paper basket? Is the Hon- 
ourable Member prepared to make inquiries in his Department and find 
out whether any such representations have been received and what action 
has been taken on those representations? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am not aware, Sir, what representations my Honour- 
able friend is specially referring to. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrish n a Reddi: I am specially referring to this important 
representation, apart from the others, in which it was pointed out that 
two junior members had been promoted over the heads of the seniors in 
the Department. I should like to know what action has been taken on 
that representation or what action does the Honourable Member propose 
to take? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Is the Honourable Member referring to a recent 
representation. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishn a Reddi: Yes, I am referring to the recent 
representation. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I shall have that matter examined, Sir. 

BETREftCHMfENT 07 MuSLTWt EMPLOYEES IN THE SlND AND BALUCHISTAN 

Postal Circle. 

1007. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim): (a) Are Government aware that contrary to the instructions , of the 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, Muslim employees were retrenched 
in the Sind and Baluchistan Postal Circle? 
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(6) If the reply to the above be in the affirmative, what action do 
Government propose to take to right the wrong? 

Sir Thomas Ryan : (a) and (•&). Government are not aware that the 
fact is as stated by the Honourable Member and see no> reason for any 
Special action. 

Muslim Candidates fob Appointment in the Sind and Baluchistan 

Postal Circle. 

1008. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim): (a) Will Government please state the total number of applications 
received for entertainment in the Sind and Baluchistan Postal Circle by the 
various Postal Superintendents and First Class Postmasters and the Director 
of Posts and Telegraphs, Sind and Baluchistan Circle, from the 1st January, 
1828 to the 81st December, 1982? 

(b) How many Muslim candidates had applied and how many Non* 
Muslims in each year? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). Government have no 
information and its collection would involve an undue expenditure of time 
end labour. 

Inadequate Appointments of Muslims in the Karachi General Post 

Office, 

1009. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : Will Government please state whether it is a fact that 11 vacancies 
occurred in the Karachi General Post Office, out of which only two were 
given to the Muslims? If so, will Government please state why the third 
Vacancy rule was not observed in this case? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: With your permission, Sir, I will 
take questions Nos. 1009 and 1010 together. 

The reply to both questions is in the negative. The latest figures in 
possession of Government which are upto 81st December, 1932, show that 
the only appointment by direct recruitment made by the » Postmaster, 
Karachi, during the year 1932 was that of a Muslim as a Lower Division 
clerk. The Honourable Member is referred in this connection to the 
statement laid on the table of this House on the 22nd March, 1933, in 
reply to Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon's starred question No. 409 asked on 
the 21st February, 1933; as this has not yet been seen by Honourable 
Members I shall read a portion of it for their information; it referB to 
recruitment during three years in the Karachi General Post Office and 
Tuns thus :< 

“ There were 35 vacancies and not 16 as stated by the Honourable Member. Of 
these, five were abolished and three were converted into Lower Division posts and 
filled up by the promotion of departmental officials. Of the remaining 27 vacancies- 
in the upper division clerical cadre, 12 and not two as stated by the Honourable 
Member were filled by Muslims. 1 * c o 

Violation of Government Orders about Recruitment by the 

Postmaster, Karachi. 

11010. *Mr. X. Maswood Ahmad {on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar* 
ul-Azim) : Is it a fact that Government orders about recruitment care- 
-violated by the Postmaster, Karachi? 

t For answer to this question, $ee answer to question No. 1009. 
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Communal Composition of the Staff in the Karachi General Post 

: :< Office/’' ; ' f ' r / ; 

1011. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Ahwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composition 
of the staff in each scale in the Karachi General Post Office? 

(b) How many vacancies occurred in each scale during the years 1981 
to 1933, and how were they filled? 

(c) How many of them were given to Muslims by merit? 

(d) How many of them were given on the basis of the third vacancy 
rule separately to (a) Muslims, (b) Sikhs, (c) Christians, and (d) others? 

(e) Is it a fact that orders regarding the third vacancy rule were not 
observed? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: With your permission, Sir, I propose 
to reply to questions Nos. 1011, 1Q12 and 1013 together. 

The information is not readily available and I do not think it would be 
useful to collect it since as I have frequently pointed out to this House the 
existing composition is the result of many past years recruitment. 

I have no reason to believe that lately recruitment has been, or that 
it is now being, effected otherwise than in conformity w T ith the orders of 
Government. If however the Honourable Member is in possession of 
authentic information to the contrary and will communicate it to me, 1 
ahall be prepared to make enquiries. 

Communal Composition of the Staff in the Quetta Post Ofbtoe and 
the Baluchistan Postal Division. 

fl012. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar- 
ul-Azim) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state the communal composi- 
tion of the staff in each scale in the Quetta Head Post Office and the Balu- 
chistan Postal Division, respectively? 

(6) How many vacancies in each cadre occurred during the years 1928 
to 1930 in the Quetta General Post Office and the Baluchistan Division? 

(c) How many of them were given to Muslims in the Quetta General 
Post Office and Baluchistan Division, respectively? 

Muslim Inferior Servants in the Quetta Head Post Office and its 
Town Sub-Post Offices. 

f 1013. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Ajawar- 
t u]-Azim) : (a) Is it a fact that there are twenty-five appointments of 
inferior servants in the Quetta Head Post Office and its Town Sub-Post 
Offices ? 

(b) Is it a fact that out of these 25 appointments, 16 posts are held 
by Hindus and only 9 by Muslims? 

(c) Is it a fact that one appointment of a messenger at the Staff 
College was abolished in October, 1932? 

(d) Is it a fact that one Muslim inferior servant was retrenched? 

(e) Is it a fact that by this action of the Hindu Postmaster, Quetta, the 
percentage of the Muslims fell from 86 per cent, to 38} per cent, and that 
of Hindus rose from 64 per cent, to 66} per cent. ? 

— : ■ ; •»*■■■ ■»■■■■ . I . ‘ i ' \ ." y 

t For answer to this question, sea answer to question No. 1011. 
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RETENTION OF A CLERK DEALING WITH APPOINTMENT AND LEAVE CASES IN 

theQuetta Head Post Ofpioe for oyer Three Years. 

1014. *Mr. M. MaSwood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim): (a) Is it a fact that according to orders the clerk of a first class 
Postmaster, dealing with appointments and leave cases cannot be allowed 
to remain in that branch for more than three years? 

(b) Is it a fact that one Sunderdas has been working since 1928 ha 
that' capacity in the Quetta Head Post Office except for a short period 
when he was on leave? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) No. 

(b) Government have no information. 

Appointment of Inspectors of Post Offices. 

1015. *Mr. M. Maswoocl Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar* 
ul-Azim) : Is it a fact that the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, has 
ruled that only junior officials, under 35 years of age, who have passed the 
Inspector's examination should be appointed to act in the Inspector’s 
cadre and, in case no such official is available, the officials who have passed 
the old inspector’s examination should be appointed and in their absence 
junior officials recommended for inspector’s examination should be 
appointed? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The facts are not exactly as stated by the Hon- 
ourable Member. A copy of the relevant orders is placed on the table. 


Extract ('paragraph 5) from Director-General's Circular No. 4 6 , dated the 3rd March , 

1932. 

* # • * • • • 

5. Promotion to the new Inspectors* cadres will be made (1) from existing ‘‘junior** 
passed officials who are described in the 3 categories below : 

(i) Those who have already passed the examination, for Inspectors of Post Offices 

and Head Clerks to Superintendents of Post Offices or fdr Inspectors, 
Railway Mail Service; 

(ii) Those who were allowed to appear as a special case at the first Lowest 

Selection Grade examination, having already been selected to appear at the 
old examination for Inspectors of Post Offices and Head Clerks to Superin- 
tendents of Post Offices or for Inspectors, Railway Mail Service, and who 
actually passed the first Lowest** Selection Grade examination ; 

(iii) Those who wore allowed to appear as a special case at the second Lowest 
Selection Grade Examination as junior candidates and who actually passed 
that examination; 

whether they are attached to the Circle Office, Dead Letter Office, Divisional Office, 
Post Office, or Railway Mail Service, and j 

(2) From those who pass the new Inspectors* examination. 


Copy of Director General's General letter No. Es . B. -206-54/ 32, dated the 8th February , 
■ 1933. 


* * * * * I am directed to say that 

in cases of clear vacancies in the Inspector’s cadre and when men eligible for promo- 
tion to those posts are not available, officials in the general line of the lower selection 
grade who may have passed the old Inspector’s examination .may be appointed provi- 
sionally until men who will pass the new Inspectors* examination become available.- 
In 'the absence, however, of such men, time scale officials who are likely to be nominated 
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for the Inspectors’ examination and who fulfil tfca^tt&hditio&s prescribed in paragraph: 
5 of the proposed rules for the said examination (extract paragraph 5 enclosed). may 
be appointed provisionally until men eligible for promotion become available. 


Extract paragraph 6 referred to above. 

A candidate must fulfil the following conditions to be eligible for nomination for 
the examination in accordance with Buie 6 : 

(i) he must have passed the 1st efficiency bar of the time-scale prior to the date 

of the examination, 

(ii) he must not be over 35 years of age on the date of the examination, 

(iii) he must passess an unblemished record as regards work, conduct and. 

character, 

(iv) he must be physically fit and of active habit and be able to ride a bicycle 

or a pony, 

(v) he must possess a good knowledge of two main vernaculars of the postal 

circle to which he may belong. 


Vacancies filled up in the Karachi Post Office. 

1016. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) Is it a fact that the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
issued instructions to all Heads of Circles, in August, 1932, that vacancies 
in the lower division cadre should be given alternately to the departmental 
qualified officials and the eaj-approved candidates? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, further 
decided that in filling up the appointments from the ez-approved candi- 
dates, orders regarding reservation of the third vacancy for the minority 
communities should be strictly observed? 

(c) If the replies to parts (a) and (b) are in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state how many vacancies in the lower division occurred in 
the Karachi Post Office since the issue of these orders and the names of 
the esc- approved candidates and departmental officials appointed to fill 
them up with dates of their appointments? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) and (6). Yes. 0 

(c.) Government are not in possession of t f, e information asked for. 
If the Honourable Member has evidence justifying the belief that my 
orders have not been observed, and will furnish it to me, I shall be glad 
to make enquiries. 

Grievances of the Muslim Staff of the Quetta Head Post Office. 

1017. *Mr. 1C. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
*Azim) : (a) Is it a fact that the Muslim staff, Quetta H. 0. (not as members 
of the Muslim Union) applied to Mr. Mitra, Director, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Karachi, in writing, for grant of an interview to explain their grievances? 

(6) Is it a fact that Mr. Mitra refused to grant an interview to. the 
Muslim jstaff and that his camp clerk informed them accordingly in writing? 

(c) Is it a fact that while he refused an interview to the Muslim staff, 
he gave an interview to the Hindu staff? 

(d) If these are facts, will Government please state why . preferential’ 
treatment was meted out to the members of one . com m u n ity, and what 
action do Government propose to take in the matter? 



mi 
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The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: Enquiries are being made a reply 
will be placed on the table in due course. 

Grievances of Muslim Postal Employees. 

1018. *Mr. M. M&swood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azitri) : Is it a fact that at Karachi Mr. Ahsanullah, the Editor of Unity* 
asked Mr. DeMonte, the Chief Engineer, Posts and Telegraphs, to grant 
an interview in connection with the grievances of Muslim postal employees* 
but that that officer refused to grant his request? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Yes, the interview was refused as it was on behalf 
of a Union which is not recognised by the Department. 

Communal Composition of Graduates employed in the Burma Postal. 

Circle. 

1019. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim): (a) Will Government please state the communal composition of 
graduates employed in the Burma Postal Circle, including the Circle office? 

(b) Is it a fact that there is only one Muslim graduate employed in the 
Circle ? 

(c) Will Government please state the pay of the Muslim graduate and 

the graduates junior to him in the gradation list, with dates of entry in 
the Department? , 

(d) Ts it a fact that graduates have met with differential treatment in- 
respect of pay and, if so, why? 

(e) Have Government considered the desirability of removing anomalies 
by giving higher pay to seniors in preference to their juniors in service by 
revising the orders or by the grant of advance increments, if necessary? If 
so, with what result ? 


(/) Will Government be pleased to state whether the particulars given- 
below are correct: 


Names. 

Date of entry. 

Pay on 
22nd July, 

Pay dn 

5th December, 

Qualifica- 

tions. 

Mg. Them 

. 17th April, 1925 . 

1920. 

Rs. 

85 

1932. 

Rs. 

10o :-;V 

H.S.F. 

** Ba Kyaw • 

• 18th September, 1925 

. 85 

100 

e • 

** M. Paul . . 

. 24th November, 1925 

. 105 

120 

F.A/ 

*, ' Sint* ... 

• 11th February, k 926 

. 85 

100 o- 

H.S F. 

S. Swaminathan 

• 7th August, 1926 . 

. 100 

120 

B.A. 

€4. D. Jeganathan . 

. 8th August, 1926 . 

. 20th November, 1926 

. 80 

100 

H.S.F. 

Saw Thein Shwe Mg. 

. 80 

100 

Mg. Shein 

. 25th March, 1927 . 

80 

95 

H.S.F. 

H. L. Dey 

. 22nd June, 1927 • 

. 100 

115 

BA. 

Miss A. Rodricks • 

• 1st August, 1927 . 

80 

95 

H.S.F. 

Abdul Gani . • 

• 3rd November, 1924 

. 75 

90 

B.A. V 

L. Lon Sbain • 

. 6th September, 1927 

. 75 

90 

H.S.F. 

M* L. Karan ja. 

• 3rd December, 1927 

• • • 

120 

B.A. 


Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) to (c). Government regret that the information 
is not readily available. 

(rf) and (e). The Honourable Member's attention is invited to parts 
(c), (e) and (g) of the reply given in this House to Mr. S. G. Jog’s starred 
question No. 1057 on the 21st March, 1931. 
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(/) Government regret that they are not j£A 
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particulars given by t£e Honourable Member, nor do they cohstS^r it'npoe^ 
sary to collect information for this' purpose since, as already Explained, 
-Government are not prepared to remove such anomalies in the pay of 
, graduates as may exist. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was it not possible for Government to. readily 
find out what was the pay of certain gentlemen on a certain date? 


Sir Thomas Ryan: It is impossible for me, Sir, to carry in my mind 
or even to have in my office the precise particulars of the pay on a parti- 
cular date of every member of a staff numbering something like 180, Q00. 

Ur. M. Maswood Ahmad: Did Government make any. attempt to make 
inquiries from the office concerned? 


Sir Thomas Ryan: I see no point in doing so, as even if the facts are. 
as stated by the Honourable Member, nothing would be done in con- 
sequence. . ' 


Shifting of Sialkot City Post Office to anothee Building. 

1020. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : (a) Is it a fact that the Post Office, Sialkot City, is going to be 
shifted to a new building? 

(b) Is it a fact that the rent of the proposed building will be 
Its. 220 per mensem while that of the present one is Es. 200 per mensem? 

(c) Will Government please state th e necessity for shifting to another 
building on an enhanced rent in these days of economy and retrenchment? 

(d) la it a fact that the proprietors of the present building were asked - 
to reduce the rent? 


(e) Is it a fact that the Postmaster-General has received a telegraphic 
representation from the leading sports merchants of Sialkot to continue 
the Post Office in the present building V 

(/) Is it a fact that the present building occupies a central position 
in the city, while the proposed one is on the outskirts? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) The transfer of the post office to another building has been rendered 
necessary as the existing building is no longer suitable to the requirements 
.Of the office. The Postmaster-General has reported that on removal to 
'the proposed building a neighbouring sub-office will be reduced to the statiu 
of an extra-departmental sub-office and that the new . arrangement will 
result in saving to the Department. 

(d) No. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) The proposed building is less than one and a half , furlongs from the 
existing post office. 


Shifting of Sialkot City Post Office to another Building. 


1021. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr.. Muhammad Anwar- 
ul-Azim): (a) Is it a fact that the new building for the Post Office, Sialkot 
'City, is in accordance with the plan sanctioned by the postal administra- 
tion? t 
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(b) I$ it a fact that the present building is larger in dimensions than* 
the proposed building? 

(c) Is it a fact that there is already a branch post office in the vicinity 
of the proposed building? 

(d) Is it a fact that the proprietors of the present building have offered’ 
to reduce the rent to Rs. 175 per mensem? 

(e) Is it not a fact that there are huge and gigantic pillars in the 
proposed building obstructing supervision? 

(/) Have Government considered the desirability of continuing in the 
present building in the interests of the public and economy ? If so with, 
what result? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Tes. 

(6) No. 

(c) There is a sub-office near by. This office will be reduced to the 
status of an extra-departmental sub-office after the Sialkot post office is< 
moved into the new building. 

(d) Tes, but the accommodation is unsuitable. 

(e) There will of course be pillars in the new building to support the 
roof of the main hall, but these will not obstruct supervision. 

(f) The question has been carefully considered both from the point of 
view of the interests of the public and of economy; and there ig no reason 
to alter the decision. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 

EMIGRATION. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): I 
have to inform Honourable Members that up to 12 Noon on Friday, the 
24th March, 1983, the time fixed for receiving nomination for the Standing 
Committee on Emigration, nine nominations were received, out of which 
one candidate has since withdrawn. As the number of candidates is now 
equal to the number of vacancies, I declare the following members to be- 
duly elected: 

1. Captain Sher Muhammad Khan, 

2. Mr. N. M. Joshi, 

3. Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, 

4. Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Roy, 

5. Mr. S'. G. Jog, 

6. Mr. B. V. Jadhav, 

7. Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, and 

8. Mr. F. E. James. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL— contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The House will now resume consideration of the Indian Finance Bill, 
Clause by elause. 

The honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, when 
you, adjourned the House yesterday, a point of order had just been raised 
by my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, the point being that it- 
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was improper to include in the Finance Bill Part III of the Schedule 
dealing with income-tax which establishes procedure for the assessment 
and collection of tax. I imagine that there may be two points which you 
would consider relevant in connection with this question, first, whether 
the procedure is technically in order, and secondly, whether the procedure 
is desirable. 

I will deal with the latter point first. As regards the desirability of 
the procedure — a procedure involving inclusion in the Finance Bill Of 
provisions which would more properly find their place in the Income-tax 
Act,— we on this side of the House are entirely in agreement with the 
Honourable Member who raised the point. On general grounds we certainly, 
agree that it is not desirable to include in the Finance Bill provisions 
which should properly be found in the Income-tax Act. On the other 
hand, practical necessity sometimes overrides the question of principle 
in this matter, and on occasions it is necessary to follow the course which 
we have followed in this case. It frequently happens that when a new 
provision is made as regards the rates of income-tax or the classes to which 
it applies, it may be necessary simultaneously to make some change in 
Jihe procedure.. I would remind the House of one clear instance of that 
which the House itself approved no longer ago than yesterday. When 
the amendment reducing the rates of tax on incomes between Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 1,500 was moved, a further amendment was moved by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, inserting a proviso which laid down 
certain regulations as regards the collection of that tax. The terms of 
that proviso ought really to be included in thd Income-tax Act, but there 
was no time to get an amendment of the Income-tax Act when we needed . 
a provision simultaneously with the change in the rate of tax. Therefore 
it was appropriate to provide for that in a proviso in the Finance Bill and 
the' House approved of that. The same reasoning exactly applies to 
the present case on which my Honourable friend raised his point of order. 
It was desirable to provide for summary assessment in the case of income- 
tax on low incomes. I do not propose now to enlarge upon the reasons 
why that was desirable, because I shall have an opportunity to do that 
on the actual amendment which has been moved. I would merely say 
that it was desirable in the interests of the assessees and that is a ppoint 
which I shall be able to establish. Therefore, Sir, my point is that 
although in principle I agree with the Honourable Member, one must 
recognise that in practice exceptions must on occasions be made, and we 
maintain that this is one of those occasions. 

Then, on the technical point, two points were raised, first, that it was 
technically out of order to include provisions regarding collection of tax 
in the Finance Bill. That was the first point, and the second point 
was that as no mention had been made in the title and preamble to the 
Bill of a measure of this kind it could not properly find a place in the Bill. 

As regards the first of those' points, I think it is not necessary to go 
beyond, a reference to the practice in the United Kingdom. You, Sir, I 
think are well aware that the successive Finance Acts in the United 
Kingdom* contain hundreds of pages dealing with procedure as regards 
the collection of tax. I need not give the House specific instances of 
that; the>y have merely to refer to British Finance Acts to verify what I 
say. On the second point, that the title and preamble to the Bill, govern 
ijie Bill and, therefore, make it improper to include a provision of this 
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land, I would just refer briefly to the authorities on the subject. Quoting 
fmm Craies on Statute Law, pages 182-183, there is a long passage dealing 
with this question and the summary of the paragraphs which deal with 
it is* as follows: 

“ if the language of the enactment is clear, the preamble must be disregarded ; if the 
language is not clear, the preamble may be resorted to to throw light on the meaning.’* 

•There are a number of judgments which support that summary state- 
ment of the position, and perhaps the most clear and lucid for my purpose 
is. a passage from the judgment of Lord Halsbury in Powell v. Kempton 
JPutk Racecourse Co in which he said this: 


“ Two propositions are quite clear, one that a preamble may afford useful light as to 
what a statute intends to reach, and the other that if an enactment is itself dear and 
.unambiguous, no preamble can qualify or cut down the enactment.” 

It is always tlie practice, and it has been the practice in this Legis- 
lature to give in the title and preamble to the Bill merely the general 
purpose of the Bill and not to cover every possible point that may be 
raised in the Bill, certainly not to include merely consequential points. 
If Honourable Members will look through the Acts which have been passed 
by this Legislature, they will find a number of instances, but I was 
fortunate enough to be able to come across one short example by which, 
I am sure, the House will be impressed. I could hardly quote a better 
authority to convince the House, both from his position in the House and 
from his knowledge of the law and of parliamentary procedure, than my 
Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshaki Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Who is the Leader of the Opposition ? 

the Honourable Sir George Schuster: and I have before me 

an Act further to amend the Indian Penal Code which was introduced 
as a private Bill by my Honourable friend. Sir Hari Sinigh Gour. The 
title to the Act is: “An Act further to amend the Indian Penal Code”, 
and the preamble is: “Whereas it is expedient further to amend the 
Indian Penal Code . . Section 5 of that Act reads: 

“In Schedule II to the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1808, for tho entries against 
section 376 the following entries shall be substituted ” 

That, Sir, is the case. A Bill to amefnd the Indian Penal Code sought 
to amend, by one of its sections, the Code of Criminal Procedure. I think 
1>he House will find that a sufficiently convincing example. 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): I 
desire just to say a few words in regard to the history of the Income-tax 
Act which was considered in 1921, when I was a Member of the Central 
Legislature. If the Honourable the Finance Member will refer to the 
speech made by Sir Malcolm Haily on that occasion, he will find it has 
■a bearing on this point of order. Speaking on the 19th September, 1921, 
in the Legislative Assembly, Sir Malcolm Hailey said : 

“ It is a Bill which provides for procedure and definition only. It contains no schedule 
-of rates, and in itself, therefore, it imposes no taxation. Tho result of that is that the 
rates will every year have to be imposed and any important substantial changes will have 
to be effected through the medium of a Finance Bill as in England. I need not point out 
to the House the full constitutional effect of the change we now propose to introduce ”, 

and bo on. 

I remember very well that this convention was regarded as of some 
importance, because what the Government were anxious to do on that 
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occasion was to leave one of the important sources of taxation subject t<> 
annual review. That is the history as to the reason why the rates, were 
not fixed by that Act. That Act was intended merely to lay down .the? 
procedure, and that explains the particular wording of this preamble. 
That is to say, this Bill is intended merely to fix the rates of income-tax, 
and this merely carries out a convention which was created in the year 
1921. I do not think that the precedents which the Honourable Member 
has quoted in his support have much to do with the matter. X quite 
realise the practical difficulties which the Honourable Member is confronted* 
trith, because, in this particular instance the taxable limit was lowered 
beyond two thousand rupees and that necessitated a special procedure. 
But the Honourable Member, while bringinig about such an amendment 
in the rates, might, at the same time, put in a short Bill seeking to give 
effect to the procedure that might be needed on the particular occasion* 
and that Bill might be taken Up along with the Finance Bill for disposal 
by this House. 

i 

Mr. 0. O. Biswas (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): I do not 
wish to make a long speech, but I would invite attention only to the latest 
ruling from the Chair on a subject very much similar to this. It wa9 
On the 16th March, dealing with this very Bill, that you were pleased from 
the Chair to give a ruling in regard to certain amendments which were 
tabled by mv friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad : You then said : 

11 All amendments to a Bill which is before the House must be within the scope of the 
Bill. The scope of a Bill is to be sought not in the statement of Objects and Reasons but 
either in the Titlo to the Bill or in the Preamble to the Bill. Honourable Members will 
observe that in the Title and in the Preamble to the- present Finance Bill there is no- 
mention of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931. ” 

Later on, I had the honour to invite your attention to the express 
provisions of sub-clause (2) of clause 3, in which specific mention was mad® 
of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931, Yott 
said : 

“ The Chair does not agree with the Honourable Member. The Chair has made & 
perfectly clear that the scope of a Bill is to be sought either in the Title or in the Preamble 
to the Bill. A proviso excluding the operation of a certain Act in the operative clause* 
does not enable the Chair or the House to find out exactly what the scope of the Bill is.” 

Therefore, you disregarded the express provision embodied in sub-clause* 
(2) of clause 8 for the purpose of deciding whether or not the proposed 
amendment was within the scope of the Bill. By parity of reasoning* 

I submit, so far as the present amendment is concerned, there is nothing 
to be found in the Title or the Preamble to the Bill to suggest that this 
Bill seeks to amend the Income-tax Act. 

Then, Sir, with reference, to the opinions of Lord Halsbury and other 
eminent authorities, which were quoted by my friend, the Honourable 
the Finance Member, I submit with great respect that they are beside 
the. point. The question there was different. ' If there is a question of’ 
interpretation of a statute, then the Courts have laid it down that if the 
Preamble is ambiguous, you turn to the text of the Act for the purpose 
of finding out what the meaning is. On the other hand, if the Preamble 
is perfectly clear, in some cases the Preamble will override . the text of 
the Act. The > question, whether a particular amendment is within the* 
Sdope of a Bill or not, is a different question altogether, arid that point 
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did not come up for decision. So, I submit, that it is not helpful at nil 
to cite those authorities for the purpose of clearing up the present 
difficulty. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : I have nothing further to add to the discussion on this point. I 
would like to point out that the instances quoted by the Honourable the 
Finance Member, namely, the Bill of my Honourable friend, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, to amend the Indian Penal Code, is not to the point, because 
in that Bill the chief object was to amend the Indian Penal Code and 
when that amendment was passed, the amendment to the Schedule of 
the Criminal Procedure Code came as a matter of course. As everybody 
knows, the Second Schedule to the Criminal Procedure Code only jots down 
the consecutive sections of the Indian Penal Code and so, when the 
section of the Indian Penal Code is amended, the Second Schedule to 
the Criminal Procedure Code ought to be amended accordingly. It is a 
consequential amendment and, therefore, it is not necessary that the 
Criminal Procedure Code should be mentioned in the Preamble and. 
therefore, the instances pointed out by the Honourable the Finance 
Member are not applicable to this case, because here the omission of the 
mention of the Indian Income-tax Act, I think, appears to be material 
and cannot be taken as merely consequential. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Cliettv). 
Order,, order. Two issues have been raised in the course of this discussion 
on the point of order raised by the Honourable Member from Bomba v, 
firstly, whether Bart III of Schedule I IT to the Finance Bill is within the 
scope of the Bill and, secondly, whether it is desirable in the Finance 
Bill to make amendments with regard to the procedure for the assessment 
and collection of income-tax. The Honourable Member from Madras and 
the Honourable Member from Bengal have quoted a previous ruling of 
the Chair, that the scope of the Bill is to be sought in the Title and tti- 
Preamble of the Bill and that the Income-tax Act, not being mentioned 
in the Title and the Preamble of the present Finance Bill, any amendment 
to the provisions of the Income-tax Act will be clearly outside the scope 
of this Bill. The Chair still upholds the ruling that was originally given, 
namely, that the Title and the Preamble of a Bill define the scope of 
the Bill; but the Chair wishes to tako this opportunity of supplementing 
that ruling and not altering it. While the scope of a Bill is to be sought 
in the Title and the Preamble of a Bill, the Title and the Preamble of a 
Bill are not to be construed as an exhaustive catalogue of the purposes 
of the Bill. The Title and the Preamble of a Bill give the purpose of tne 
substance of it. But it is not necessary that ancillary or consequential 
matters should be referred to in the Title and the Preamble of a Bill. 
So long as sections of a Bill are ancillary or consequential to the original 
purpose of a Bill., those provisions of a Bill will be in order. The Finance 
Bill varies or fixes the rates of income-tax and, as a consequence of this 
measure, Government have thought it necessary to include certain provi- 
sions defining the procedure regarding the assessment and collection of 
the tax. The Chair holds that this is ancillary to the main purpose of 
the Bill, that is, fixing rates, and, therefore, this is in order. The 
Honourable Member from Madras referred to the practice in the House 
of Commons and contended that even though technically this provision of 
the Bill 'might be in order, it was very undesirable to include such provi- 

0 
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sions in a money Bill. The Chair, therefore, looked up the various Finance 
Bills of the House of Commons, and it finds that beginning from the 
Finance Act of 1919 — 9 & 10, Geo, V, Chapter 32, down to the last Finance 
Act it has before it,— 20 and 21, Geo. V, Chapter 28— there are exhaustive 
clauses dealing with the procedure relating to the assessment and collection 
of income-tax. On the analogy of the practice followed in the House of 
Commons, an amendment of this nature is in order. But the Chair agrees 
with Honourable Members that such a practice is not very desirable except 
as a very exceptional circumstance. The Government's case is that they 
expected this new change in the rates to be temporary and, therefore, they 
did not want to introduce a permanent amendment in the Income-tax 
Act. The Chair finds that this part of the Schedule occurs a second time 
in the Finance Bill. It is now, therefore, for Government to make up 
their minds whether this is going to be a permanent feature of the Statute- 
book or not, because, if it is to be a permanent feature of the Statute-book, 
the non-official Members must have ample opportunities of examining such 
provisions in detail in Select Committee. That is the opinion that the 
Chair wishes to express on this point. (Applause.) The House will now 
resume consideration of the following amendment moved by Pandit 
Satyendra Nath Sen, namely : 

“ That in Part III of Schedule III to the Bill, paragraph No. 4 be omitted. ” 

Mr. 0 . 0 . Biswas: Sir, I must confess that I did not quite appreciate 
the value or object of the amendment; moved by my Honourable friend, 
Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen. I could have understood him, if he had 
proposed that the whole of Part III should be deleted. But that is not 
bis amendment. What he seeks is only that paragraph No. 4 be eliminated. 
Let us examine what this paragraph 4 is. This paragraph 4 says: 

“ The above procedure *’ — {that is, the summary procedure which has hern laid down in 
the preceding sections ) — “ shall apply also to the assessment and collection during the 
financial year 1933-34 of incomes of Rs. 1,000 and upward and less than Rs. 2,000 which 
have escaped assessment in the financial year 1932-33. ” 

My friend's quarrel is not with the procedure which is laid down in 
the first three paragraphs. So far a& the assessment for the current year 
is concerned, apparently he is satisfied with that. His objection only is to 
the application of the same procedure in regard to those cases which 
ought to have been assessed in that way during the previous year, but 
for some reason or other had escaped assessment. Now, I do not see why 
you should be so tender to those who ought to have been assessed to 
income-tax, but had somehow managed to escape assessment. As a matter 
of fact, if you turn to the Indian Income-tax Act itself, you will find there 
an express provision in section 34 for assessing people who for some 
reason or other might not have been assessed during the previous year. 
Well, if you delete this paragraph, that does not mean that so far as the 
lower incomes are concerned, those who escaped assessment in the last 
year will not be liable to assessment this year. It only means that in 
their case the elaborate procedure — tfcj ordinary procedure— would have to 
be applied. If in the case of these lower incomes you think » summary 
procedure is desirable, it should be desirable equally whether the assess- 
ment is in respect of the current year or in respect of the previous year. 
So I do not see the point in this amendment of my Honourable friend, 
Pandit Sen. I am afraid he did not quite realize the significance of the 
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amendment he has moved, because he is mistaken in thinking that this 
paragraph creates a liability for the first time. If I followed him aright, 
ho said that he objected to retrospective effect being given to a new 
provision. There is no question of giving retrospective effect. As a matter 
of fact, the liability is there under section 34 of the Act. In the case of 
any person, whatever his income, so long as that income comes within 
the scope of the Indian Income-tax Act, the liability is there. If he 
escaped assessment in one year, he is liable to be assessed in the following 
year. So there is no question of creating a retrospective liability for the 
first time by this paragraph; it only means that if there was any case of 
a lower income which escaped assessment in the previous year and it comes 
to be assessed in the current year, the same summary procedure should 
be open as if the assessment was in lespect of the current year. So I 
think the amendment is misconceived, and 1 oppose it. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster : Sir, I agree with my Honourable 

friend who has just spoken that the amendment is misconceived, and he 
has himself pointed out very clearly in what respect that misconception 
lies. I, therefore, do not think it necessary for me to go through that 
part of the argument again. I would only like to take this occasion to 
'emphasize to the House that the whole of this summary procedure is 
really introduced in the interest of the assessees. That is my first point; 
12 Noon anc * in ^ secon( ^ P°^ n t is that it is entirely optional. No assessor 
is forced to be assessed according to this summary procedure 
unless he himself so desires. I would remind the House that up to the 
year 1917-18, the whole assessment procedure was the same as that which 
is now prescribed in this Tart III of Schedule III for lower incomes. 
In 1918, the system of calling for returns of incomes was introduced and 
then there arose a very violent agitation against that, an agitation on the 
part of the assessees, and, as a result of that agitation and in order to 
meet it, the summary procedure was retained for the assessment of the 
lower incomes. Therefore, Sir, this whole idea of summary procedure 
has always been approached from the point of view of the interests of the 
&ssessees. There is, however, another very important interest involved 
and that is the public interest, because the simplification of procedure 
which this method of assessment allows saves the Income-tax Department 
a great deal of money. We estimate that if we had not made provision 
for this summary procedure, we should have had to spend five or six lakhs 
more on increases of income-tax staff. I feel sure that the House will 
be impressed by that consideration. The House has already considered 
this procedure on the occasion of the last Finance Bill and approved it 
Therefore, I think that there is no reason why that opinion should be 
changed. As regards this particular amendment, it is, as has already 
been pointed out by my Honourable friend from Bengal, merely an exten- 
sion to arrears of the procedure which we considered proper for the whole 
assessment of income-tax. Therefore, I trust that the House will not give 
favourable consideration to this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chottv): 
The question is : 

“ That in Part III of Schedule III to the Bill, paragraph No. 4 be omitted. ” 

The motion was negatived. 

Schedule HI, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

o 2 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chatty): 
The question is that clause 6 stand pp.rfc of the Bill. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That in sub-clause (1) of clause 6 of the Bill, the words * increased in each case, 
except in the case of total incomes of less than two thousand rupees, by one-fourth of the 
amount of the rate ’ be omitted. ” 

That is to say v I want to omit the surcharge on income-tax. Sir, 
there is a very strong feeling on the subject of income-tax in our unhappy 
land. The feeling of the House against the high rates of income-tax will 
be correctly read if we remember that we threw out the rates in 1931 and, 
not only that, we threw out the whole Finance Bill in that year. If there 
has been any damping of feeling this year, it is not due to the fact that 
we have got accustomed to those high rates or we no longer grudge them, 
but, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Puri, put it yesterday, our feelings 
have become almost paralysed or, what is perhaps more correct, Honour- 
able Members have realised that they are no better than impotent Members 
of this House, because all these proceedings are nothing more than a farce. 
Our opinions are never respected. In fact, our experience in this House 
is that we can never effect any important change in any important Bill — 
be it the Ordinance Bill or the Finance Bill, — and, if ever we effect an 
important change in such Bills, we are always afraid of certification. 

The original rates of income-tiax are already very high and any surcharge 
will be quite unsuited in the present economic condition of the country. 
Sir, this surcharge was not included within the original rates evidently 
oi at least apparently with the intention that this surcharge would be 
abolished after the lapse of 18 months. We find that that surcharge is 
not going to be abolished although it was levied originally with a clear 
pledge given to the people that it would not be continued after the end of 
18 months. So, whether that pledge is going to be redeemed or not, it is 
yet to be Been. It will depend upon the good sense of this House. If the 
clause will remain there the only effect will be that the injustice of the rates 
will be kept latent and the collection of revenue will go on all right. If thie 
is the psychology, before the eyes of the Honourable the Finance Member, 
we have got another psychology before us. When you have given that 
pledge, it is incumbent on us to redeem that pledge at the proper time. 
If we neglect to do it, that means that it will be delayed indefinitely. 
That is our experience in our everyday life. Sir, there is an impression 
amongst the people that once a tax, always a tax. If we fail to omit this 
surcharge this year, that impression will be confirmed. That impression 
has already got some confirmation from a singular statement made by 
the Honourable the Finance Member on a previous amendment, namely, 
the abolition of the tax in respect of the lowest grade. He opposed the 
abolition on the ground that it would cause a heavy administrative change- 
Whiat is the implication of that statement? Does the Honourable the 
Finance Member mean to continue that tax even when the emergency is 
over? And if it is ever to be abolished, what will he do with these one 
thousand men for whom he has got so much sympathy? We know Govern- 
ment want money and we know what the abolition of this surcharge will 
mean. The total amount of income-tax, I think, is something like 17 or 
18 crores. So the surcharge on income-tax together with the surcharge 
on super-tax will come up to 8£ crores. Hence, this surcharge will amount 
to about two crores if my calculation is right. 
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From the opposition offered by the Finance Member yesterday to s 
much less important amendment, we can well imagine the volume cf 
opposition which he will offer to this amendment. But, Sir, we mutt 
impress on him that it is our duty to abolish this tax this year. Sir, his 
first tanswer to me will be, how to meet this deficit of about two crores? 
And he will ask us to make some constructive suggestions. But it is 
not our business to make constructive suggestions. We can only criticise 
and we could make constructive suggestions if we were given a full hand 
in the matter. We do not know the ins and outs of the ^Department. 
You just give up your fixtures ; if you choose to stick to those fixtures, bow 
can we make constructive suggestions? You have the army expenditure; 
you have the Lee Concessions and you have the restoration of the salary 
cut and many other things of that sort. If you do not give up those things, 
how can we make constructive suggestions? The whole revenue is to 
Be taken as a whole. There are lots of other sources of income and only 
the will is required. 

We have been repeatedly suggesting a prohibitive duty on vegetable 
ghee, but Government will not put any such duty. Some of the foreign 
traders in vegetable ghee have recently opened a firm in Bombay. They 
are thus evading the customs duties to the tune of 25 lakhs of rupees. 
It was suggested in a question put by my Honourable friend, Sirdar 
Harbans Singh Brar, that Government should put an excise duty on that 
article, and there are many other such adulterants which may be heavily 
taxed. Government do not desire to put any tax on those things. Sir, 
we know that an Administration cannot go on without money, but our 
only grievance is that in collecting the money the popular opinion is not 
respected. Sir, the surcharge has become intolerable iand I propose that 
that surcharge should be omitted. With these words, I move my 
amendment. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, the House is only too familiar 
with my case on this matter. I have argued very fully against amend- 
ments which would have involved very much less than this, and as nay 
Honourable friend has just said, it is clear that I must argue ^ much more; 
forcibly against his present proposal which would involve a loss to Govern- 
ment of 2,80 lakhs. Sir, it is impossible to contemplate allowing a gap 
like that to be made, and I must, therefore, oppose my Honourable friends 
amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is : 

“ That in sub-clause ( 1 ) of clause 6 of the Bill, the words ‘ increased in each case, 
except in the case of total incomes of less than two thousand rupees, by one-fourth of the 
amount of the rate * be omitted. ” 

The motion was negatived. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Sir, I beg to move: 

T “ That in sub-clause (2) of clause 6 of the Bill, the words * increased in each case by 
one-fourth of the amount of the rate* be omitted. ” 

To put it in plain language, I want to omit this surcharge on super-tax. 
Sir, this amendment should have been more properly moved by my Honour, 
able friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir or Mr. Mody. However, as it appears in my 
name, J have got to move it. Sir, this amendment affects only the riot! 
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people and it is for this reason that it does not arouse interest among my 
Honourable friends here. Sir, it is a sin non-a-days to be a high caste 
man in society or in money. The rich people in this country are always 
looked upon by others with an amount of disfavour; but if we ponder over 
the matter, we will have to change our opinion, because the rich people 
serve society in many ways. There is a Sanskrit saying which says : 

“ Dhanikah srotriya raja nodi baidyaahcha panchamah , 

Pancha yatra na vidyante tatra basam na kdrayet . ” 

This means that a country is not worth inhabiting if it does not contain 
a rich man, a king, a good river, a good phyisician and a learned priest. 
All philanthropic institutions will bear testimony to this saying. Sir, if 
wc discourage richness of people, we will be encouraging poverty and 
thereby also encouraging communism. If we want to avoid the state of 
Russia in this country it is our duty to provide protection for the rich people 
of the country. I think rich people deserve protection as much as the poor 
people. With these words, I move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Amendment moved: 

“ That in sub-clauso (2) of clause 6 of the Bill, the words * increased in each case by 
one-fourth of the amount of the rate * be omitted. ” 

I j 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, this is probably the second scoundrel about whom my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Puri, spoke yesterday and probably the Honourable the Finance 
Member will fight against the second scoundrel also to preserve his rights 
of property. However, whether it is so or not, I am inclined to support 
this amendment in view of the fact that many useful and charitable institu- 
tions owe their existence to rich men and, therefore, they should not be so 
heavily taxed which might prevent them from being able to spend money 
on these institutions. With these words, I beg to support the motion. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: I am afraid, my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, is entirely responsible for the support whioh two of my friends 
have lent to this amendment. The Honourable the Finance Member 
explained that in his scheme of taxation he was very anxious to provide for 
an even basis, to distribute the burden as uniformly as possible. It is 
just the same mentality which has made my Honourable friends on the 
opposite side equally anxious to lighten the burdens uniformly on all, rich 
Or poor. Sir, I do not think, my friends are sincere in their professions of 
love for the rich people. My friend, Pandit Sen, quoted a Sanskrit sloka, 
but I do not find he cited any authority that you must not live in a 
country where there is a surcharge on income-tax! I do not think we 
should be justified in accepting this amendment. I oppose it. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, when my Honourable friend, 
in moving this amendment, said that it ought properly to be moved by 
the Honourable Member from Bombay, Sir Cowasji Jehafigir, I was pre- 
paring to get up and reply that it ought not properly be answered by me, 
but rather by my Honourable friend. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. I was, there- 
fore, extremely surprised when my Honourable friend got up to support it. 
However, I have one consolation. Mv Honourable colleague, the Law 
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Member, who often supplies me with interesting comments on the debate 
whispered to me that he has never heard the Honourable Pandit Sen and 
the Honourable gentleman who supported him make such sensible a pache s 
a* they have just made. Sir, the Mover of this motion seems to 
that it is the desire of us on this side in imposing super-tax on high 
incomes to destroy the rich men. I have no desire at all to destroy the 
rich men, In, fact the more rich men there are, the better should I, as 
Finance Member, be pleased. But, Sir, I do seek to get from them a very 
substantial contribution to my revenue and, therefore, I think the super-tax 
provisions are thoroughly justified. I think, Sir, that this amendment will 
kill itself and requires no further comment from me. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That in sub-claase ( 2 ) of clause 0 of the Bill, the words ‘ increased in each oase bjr 
one-fourth of the amount of the rate * be omitted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 6 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 7 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The Chair takes it that Government would like to move consequential 
amendments as a result of the amendments passed. 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell (Secretary, Legislative Department): With your, 
permission, Mr. President, I want to move three consequential amendments. 

The first is: 

“ That clause 5 be omitted, that clauses 6 and 7 be renumbered as clauses 5 and 6» 
respectively, and that for the words * sec section 6 *, in the heading to Schodule III, the 
words * see section 5 * be substituted.” % 

These amendments*. Sir, arise from the necessity of deleting clause 5 
altogether, in view of Schedule II having been deleted. I hope the Hou§£ 
will agree to this amendment. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. D. G, Mitchell: The next group of amendments that I move, Mr. 
President, arises from the deletion of the Second Schedule, and runs as 
follows : * 

“ That Schedule III be re-numbered as Schedule II, and that for the words 1 Third 
Schedule * wherever they occur in clause 5 (previously clause 6), tho words 1 Second 
Schedule * be substituted.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell: Mr. President, the last amendment arises from the 
amendment made yesterday to the Income-tax Schedule which inserted 
Items (1) and (1A) in the place of original Item No. (1). My amendment 
is: 

“ That the items in Part I-A of Schedule II (previously Schedule III) bo re-numbered 
consecutively from (1) to (10). ” 

The motion was adopted. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster : Sir, I move that the Indian 

Finance Bill, as amended, be passed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : We are just coming to the end of the woeful story which 
wc repeat year after year. Sir, the world agitation beginning from the 
French Revolution and culminating in the expulsion of kings from Russia, 
Germany and other European countries has changed the old theory of 
political science which was that the ‘‘people exist for the comforts of the 
kings”. Now the present agitation has given birth to a new theory, 
which is that ‘‘Government exist for the comforts of the people”, but the 
Members on the Treasury Benches are now evolving a new theory of 
political science and that theory is that “the people exist for the com- 
forts of Government officials”. We have seen traces of this new theory 
in all the Bills which we have been passing in this Legislature. Take the 
case of the Ordinance Bill; there we find all possible conveniences for the 
Government servants and all possible inconveniences for the people. Here 
also, to meet an emergency, we had an emergency cut of ten per cent., 
and we had a surcharge of 25 per cent., in all the customs duties, but we 
find that no attention was paid to the poorer people and the only con- 
venience provided was that the rate of the cut in the salaries of Govern- 
ment servants was reduced from ten per cent, to five per cent. 

I shall first take up the question of the export of gold. In his speech 
from which I am reading, the Honourable the Finance Member said that 
out of this sum, Government had acquired from its purchase in the 
market as currency, authority no less than £69 and 2/3 millions, which 
is equivalent to Rs. 93 crores. Before I continue the expenditure side, 
I would like to divide expenditure under two heads: remunerative or 
productive — and using the phraseology of Political Economy — I call it 
visible expenditure. Then the other expenditure is unproductive and I 
call it invisible expenditure. Visible expenditure is a thing which is 
productive, and invisible expenditure is a thing which does 
not produce any substantial change in our daily expenditure. In the 
first place, Government have used about £34 millions to meet their ordinary 
current commitments. This is really an invisible and unproductive 
expenditure, because our ordinary commitments in England which is 
really an annual charge ought to be met in a regular manner and ought 
not to be met by the gold reserve of the people. We know that the 
transport of gold cannot go on for ever: it may go on for a year or 
for two years, but it cannot go on for an indefinite period, and our com- 
mitments must be met by the ordinary sources of income, that is the 
excess of our exports over our imports— that is, by the balance of trade. 
That is the only way by which we can meet our foreign commitments. No 
doubt, England last year had an export amounting to £703 millions, while 
the import was £865 millions. So England can afford to have an un- 
favourable balance of trade, because she is a creditor country. But, 
India, which is a debtor country and which has to pay every year some- 
thing amounting to about £35 millions for her external obligations, cannot 
afford to have an unfavourable balance of trade. Taking the figures of 
the last ten years, I find that India has got an unfavourable balance of 
trade amounting to about two crores of rupees. Every effort should be 
made to have a favourable balance of trade in order to pay the recurring 
obligations which we have to pay every year. If we pay our external 
obligations from the savings of the poorer neonle which they had to take 
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out on account of distress, then 1 do not call it sound finance. The other 
day my leader, Sir Abdur fiahim, asked the Finance Member as to 
what was 1 ‘sound finance”, and the reply given was that “sound* * is that 
which is not unsound, and “finance” is that which is not education or 
agriculture or industry or labour. This is no doubt the kind of answer 
which I had been, accustomed to read when I used to examine the papers 
of matriculation candidates : when they did not know the meaning of a 
particular word, they used to say like this: “sound is that which is not 
unsound”. I would not ask him to define what sound policy is. I would 
simply ask him whether expenditure to meet our external obligations from 
the gold of the poorer people is or is not an unsound finance. 1 would 
certainly not call it “sound finance”. Continuing with the speech of the 
Honourable the Finance Member, he says that secondly, it has used £15 
millions in discharging the per cent sterling loan which matured on 
January 1, 1932, thereby liquidating an obligation which cost it £825,000 
equivalent to Es. 110 lakhs per annum, and greatly strengthening its credit 
in London. Now, payment of debt I call visible expenditure, because if 
the debt is paid, then the interest charges are reduced and 
if the interest charges are reduced, then the taxation also would be 
reduced. This is rather a hopeful picture ; but when I come to the actual 
figures of our loans, I find that although sterling loan has diminished by 
about 11 crores, our rupee loan has increased by 54 crores. So we have 
paid money no doubt under one heading, but we have overdrawn under the 
other head. We take it from one pocket and really put it into the other 
pocket. Altogether, therefore, we have a loss of about 43 crores: that 
is, the loans have increased during this period, i.e. } from 1931 to 1933 by 
an amount equivalent to 43 crores and so we are not better off. On 
account of these loans we have to pay something like 42 crores of rupees 
every year for our interest charges both in India and in England. We no 
doubt receive some money from our debtors. But our debtors are really 
in an insolvent position. So, though we have to pay very regularly the 
sum of 42 crores in our interest charges, the amount which we are going 
to realise is something very shaky. Our first debtor is the 
Eailway Department. We know they have to pay to us interest 32 crores 
a year on a loan of 751 crores. But we all know that the Railway De- 
partment is in an insolvent position. During the last two years they 
could not fulfil their obligations of paying one per cent, at charge, that 
is, about 7£ crores of rupees, which they had to pay to us under the 
Convention of 1924. Therefore, it really means that whenever we take 
32 crores from them for interest charges, they are reduced to a position that 
they cannot pay our dues, that is, 7$ crores; or, in other words, they pay 
us only 24J crores. It means this: that the general revenues pay 1\ 
crores every year on behalf of Railways in interest charges and this sum 
is raised by fresh taxation. So this particular amount lent to the Eailway 
Department is a very shaky business, because though we are paying for 
their interest very regularly by putting surcharges, we are not getting from 
them what we ought to have been getting during the last two years. 

Our other debtors are not in a very fortunate position. The provinces 
are our second category of debtors and the Indian States are also our 
debtors. Coming to the provinces, we find that we really do not receive 
our interest and that, if we receive something from them, we have to pay 
them back in the shape of subsidy. We will probably discuss this question 
on the motion of the White Paper and I do not want to dilate upon it 
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on this occasion. W6 find that the interest that we receive from the 
provinces is not really genuine interest, because we are taking money from 
the provinces in payment of interest and we have to give them in the 
shape of subsidies, and by handing them over our sources of income such 
as income-tax. This amount which we receive from them is only on 
paper, but we have to pay interest on their loans by new taxation. 

Our third debtors are the Indian States. I do not want to enlarge on 
it, but 1 mention one case which we have discussed on several occasions, 
ue.y the loans advanced to Bahawalpur State. The State owes us 
11 £ crores — of which seven crores bears interest at six per cent., and the 
remaining 4£ crores at the provincial rate of interest. Now, the State 
practically had no lia-nd whatever either in the contraction of the debt 
or in fixing up the rate of interest. The debt was really imposed on the 
State by us, and the money was spent by us. We never considered whether 
the State would ever be in a position to pay the interest on such large 
sums of money which we have advanced, not for the sake of or in the 
interest of the State itself, but for our own personal interest or in the 
interest of a particular province. The State can repudiate the entire 
amount and ask us to take away our canals which we built to complete 
the canal proposals of the Punjab. In any case she cannot pay the 
interests. Therefore, we find that the money we have advanced to various 
agencies is very shaky. We do not and we cannot get interests from our 
debtors, but we have to pay interests amounting to 42 crores every year, and 
realise the amount by taxation. It is really regrettable that the amount 
of the loan is greatly increasing and it is not diminishing. During the 
last two years, the amount has increased by 43 crores of rupees and now 
it amounts to 1,23 2^ crores. 

Then, Sir, 1 requested the Honourable the Finance Member to tell me 
whether the principle of conversion which England so successfully applied 
could not be followed here. My friend said that there are so many obliga- 
tions here, and no doubt on account of the special contracts we have here, 
it is not possible to do so, here. In discussing this question of taxes, the 
Finance Member pointed out, when I presented the budget of a person 
whoso income was only Rs. 100, that the cost of living now-a-days is only 
half of what it used to be, because the price index has fallen. Can I not 
use the same argument in regard to the fixing of the rate of interest? When 
we borrowed money at six per cent, interest, those six rupees could buy a 
certain article, which today costs only rupees three. Therefore, the 
amount which we pay is practically double of what we should pay now, 
since the purchasing power of the rupee has doubled. I do not see any 
reason why we should not reasonably ask that we should halve the amount 
of interest. This is also a point which I should like the Finance Member 
to consider very carefully. Of course, I do not suggest that we should 
do anything to break our contracts. We do not want to break our 
contracts, we should respect them; but it does not follow that we should 
not adopt those methods which the civilized countries are now adopting. 
I said last time, and I repeat it again, that in this matter we shall have 
the co-operation of the Government of the United Kingdom, and it is quite 
possible that if the Government were to look into the matter seriously, 
they, will be able to formulate a policy by means of which it would he 
possible to reduce further the interest charges. 
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Now, continuing the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member, and 
coming to the next item that the Government have added about 11 million 
pounds to their currency reserve, no doubt the addition of the currency 
reserve is a visible expenditure, and I have only to point out that the 
amount we have deposited, namely, 11 million pounds out of 69$ million 
pounds, is not sufficient. The Economist, in its last issue, has said thus : 

“ Thus the Bank has re-purchased £12*5 millions o£ the gold sold by it. The motive 
behind these purchases is probably that it has been felt better to turn part of our recent 
acquisitions of devisen into gold, both because gold possesses a more stable and definite 
value than foreign currencies, and also because there are obvious objections against the 
British authoritiesUiolding such large amounts of foreign currency.** 

Therefore, this principle of increasing the quality of gold in our gold 
reserve has also been advocated by the Hilton- Young Commission and by 
nearly all the economists of the day, but here I find that the gold reserve 
in the paper currency reserve has been gradually diminishing. On the 28th 
February, in the year 1930, the gold bullion in paper currency reserve was 
32 crores. In the following year, it was reduced to 23, in the year 1932 
it was reduced to only 4 crores, and now, by adding this little thing, it 
has been increased to 25 crores. Now, 25 crores is the amount of gold in 
the paper currency reserve while the amount of paper notes is 175 crores. 
This works up to only 14 per cent. So the amount of gold in our paper 
currency reserve is only 14 per cent, which is really very small. We ought 
to work up to a ratio of 40 per cent. The Hilton-Young Commission strongly 
recommended that we should immediately increase our reserves to 25 per 
cent., and within ten years’ time we should increase it by another 10 per 
cent., and the total metallic reserve, ho said, should be something like 50 
per cent., and we should try and have at least 60 or 70 per cent. So at a time 
when we have enormous amount of gold in the market, at a time when we 
are contemplating the establishment of a Reserve Bank in this country, 
it is very desirable that we should have a large stock of gold reserve. Now, 
the Government of India as the currency authority should purchase gold 
to a much greater extent than they have done during the last 18 months. 
No doubt, they did purchase some gold, but this is hopelessly insufficient, 
and we should have purchased a much larger quantity of gold, in order to 
reduce the percentage of paper currency from 14 to at least 25 per cent., 
or making an increase of one per cent every year which the Commission 
recommended to 33 per cent, by this time. It means that we should further 
strengthen our gold reserve by adding 34 crores of rupees. 

The last item of expenditure is the 9J million that was added to the 
Government’s treasury balances, and it is really potentially available for 
further strengthening their currency reserves. This I call also invisible 
expenditure. Out of 93 crores, the Government have spent 26 millions in 
visible expenditure and 43 under invisible expenditure, and I should have 
very much liked that in future if gold be still available in the market, we 
should acquire it and spend either in increasing our gold reserves or in 
paying off our debt, which should be substantially reduced. 

Now, Sir, I want to refer to another matter. I want to take up the ques- 
tion of hides and skins. The Government decided in 1927 that the five per 
cent, export duty should be removed. Therefore, I take 1927 as the start- 
ing point and I will show things have changed from bad to worse. I 
want to establish certain propositions and T leave the Honourable House to 
draw their own inferences. The first proposition that I want to establish 
is that the hides and skins export trade is diminishing. This I do by show- 
ing that our export has diminished and our income from export duty has also 
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diminished. In proof of that I shall just give a few figures. In the year 
1927-28, the export of cow hides was about 30,500 tons. Now it has dimi- 
nished to about 10,500 tons, that is, to about one third. I have taken the 
figures of the last ten months and added to it one-fifth in order to get the 
exports for the whole year of 1932-33. Buff hides in the same year was 8*8 
thousand tons; now it is reduced to 1$, that is about one-fifth. Goat skins 
were 18,706; now they have been reduced to 11,138. Therefore, we find 
that the export of hides and skins of every variety has been further diminished 
since the time we decided to remove the duty of five per cent.,.i.e., 1927- 
1928. Looking at the same thing from the point of view of income, we 
find that the income from export duty has also been steadily diminishing 
In 1929-30, our estimated income was Rs. 37.74 lakhs, but realised only 
35.49; in 1930-31, actual income was 24.80 lakhs; last year it was only 
Rs. 14 lakhs, and this year it is not likely to be much above though our 
estimates are for 14 lakhs. So, the actual income hag diminished from 
Rs. 38 lakhs to about ten lakhs. I have, therefore, established by giving 
figures that the trade has diminished to about one-third during the last five 
years and that the income also has diminished by about the same proportion, 
and the tendency is still downwards and we are going down by double 
marches. 

My second proposition is that not only has the export of raw hides 
and skins diminished, but also the trade in the so-called “tanned skins”, 
because some people argue that if one thing has diminished, the other 
thing has gone up and they erroneously believe that the loss of export 
trade is the gain of Madras. I want to prove that the export of tanned 
hides and skins has also decreased. Let me give you the figures. In the 
year 1927-28, the amount of tanned buffs and cows exported was 15,760. 
and this year it is only 9*177. For this year I have taken the figures of 
the last ten months and added one-fifth to it. In the case of goat-skins, 
it was 8,724 tons, and now it has diminished to less than 3,000 tons, and 
the total of tanned hides and skins of every description has diminished from 
23,256 in 1927-28, to 14,738 in 1932-33. In other words, the trade of 
tanned skins has also diminished to about two thirds. 


My third proposition is that the world requirements have not 
diminished, that the amount of hides which Germany, America, and the 
United Kingdom have been importing from other countries during the 
same year has remained almost uniform. Though our exports have 
diminished, the world requirements have not diminished, and, therefore, 
one cannot say that this diminution is due to world depression. If it had 
been due to world depression, then certainly the import of hides and skins 
into countries like Germany, America, and the United Kingdom would also 
have diminished. I have got the import figures of all these three countries 
in my hand. The imports in Germany is pretty nearly five millions; it 
is just fluctuating, slightly over and sometimes slightly less, but it is 
practically about five millions. I need not read all the figures, because 
they would be uninteresting, it was 5 millions in 1912, 5*7 in 1931 and 
5*3 in 1932. Now, coming to the United States, I find there also the 

quantity of import is practically the same. The import* from India mto 

tho United StateB of America, have diminished from 88 per cent* of the 
total to about 28 per cent, and the amount from China has increased from 
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13 per cent, to 17 per cent. My point was that the world requirement^ 
have not substantially changed. The demand for hides and skins in these 
three important manufacturing countries is petty nearly uniform. Hence I 
conclude that our loss of trad© both in tanned skins and in raw hides is not 
due to the world depression. That is the third proposition which I wanted 
to establish. 

The fourth proposition which I want to establish is that the duty of 
five per cent which they charge ad valorem is charged in a very uneven 
and undesirable manner. That is, they actually put down the value of 
the articles at a much higher rate than the real market value. The price 
at which the duty is calculated is not the price of the day, but it is the 
price which Government evaluated a few years back, and, therefore, 
the five per cent duty really works out to something much higher. 
In the case of goat skins, the prices have gone down to about 60 per cent, 
and, therefore, the actual duty which they have to pay is not five per cent, 
now, but 8*13 per cent. In the case of kid skins, it is about 14 2/7. In 
the case of smaller pieces, the duty is so large that the trade has practically 
been killed, because the value has fallen to Es. 15 per hundred pieces and, 
therefore, the five per cent duty works up to 33*3 per cent, and this 
duty has killed completely the trade of smaller pieces. As regards cow 
hides, there are three varieties of cow hides, the third quality, the second 
quality and the first. In the case of the third, the 5 per cent duty works 
out to 7*3 per cent; in the case of the second quality, it works out to 
5*35 per cent. It is only in the case of the first quality that the actual 
duty is not abnormally higher than the scheduled duty. So practically we are 
now killing the export of second and third qualities, and we have successfully 
killed the trade in small pieces, and very substantially reduced the export 
of other kinds of skins owing to the wrong manner in which the duty has 
been calculated. My Honourable friends may ask, why are not the pro- 
per authorities approached in order that the prices may be adjusted. 
Those who have got some experience in business will know that it is 
exceedingly difficult to approach the proper authorities and get redresses. 
It is easier to approach the Commerce Member than the demi-godp on the 
spot. Can any one suppose that these demi-gods are ignorant of these 
facts or no one ever approached them? There is one more proposition 
which I submit and it should be a conclusive agreement of my case. In 
the case of the export of hides and skins from Burma, the manner in which 
the duty is calculated is different. They are also required to pay the five 
per cent duty ad valorem as we do, but their method of valuation is some- 
what different so that in practice it does not work out to such a high figure 
as it does in the case of India. What is the result? The result is that 
the actual export trade from Burma in hides and skins has been increasing, 
while for the rest of India it is diminishing. It is a peculiar and curious 
fact that by giving a slight advantage in the method of valuation to 
Burma, the trade is actually increasing. I shall give the figures for 
Burma. I have got the Sea Borne Trade statistics for March, 1932, and 
from that I find (page 180) that the export from Burma in 192 9-30 was 
2,764 tons, in 1930-31 it increased to 3,618, and in the following year it 
increased to 8,729 tons; while during the same period the export trade 
of the rest of India fell from 22,481 tons to 12,830 tons. It follows 
that the export trade of Burma is gradually increasing while we find that 
export trade from the red o{ India is rapidly diminishing. 'Therefore, ihia 

foet that export from one place, that is, Burma is increasing and export from 
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the rest of India is diminishing should be explained, and the only expla- 
nation is that the actual amount of export duty which we charge for exports 
from Rangoon is less than the duty charged in the case of the rest ox 
India on account of a different method of calculation. 

I have so far proved that the export of our trade in both raw and 
tanned hides and skins is diminishing, but the world demand has not 
diminished. Our trade has gone to other countries which are not so unfor- 
tunately placed as we are. Our trade is suffering for two reasons, (1) 
Export duty of five per cent, ad valorem , (2) abnormally high value fixed 
for calculating the ad valorem duty. 

I have only to prove that trade will regain its position, if five per cent, 
duty is imposed on it : 

I have given internal proof. The trade from Burma is increasing 

on account of the removal of higher valuation. As regards external evi- 

dence, I have got certain correspondence in my hand in which 

P,M * they said that if India could sell in America raw hides at 15<i 
per piece instead of 16, then they could sell the whole stock. I have 
worked out the details very carefully from the business correspondence 
supplied to me that the present cost of an exporter works up to 16d. per 
piece. I have taken actual cost in India, profit of one per cent to the 
man who carries on the whole business, which is very small profit, 
exchange, the steamer freight and the railway freight, brokerage and 
insurance charges, and I find, with this five per cent, duty, the exporter 
in India cannot possibly sell a piece for less than 16d. in America. Now, 
here is a telegram from the brokers in America in which they say that if 
we could only reduce the price in America from 1 &d to 15 d, then the whole 
stock can be sold. If you work it out, it comes to a little less than 
five per cent. Here I repeat, by the way, that a duty of Rs. 5 is charged 
on the article whose price is 70 and here the percentage is about* 7 per 
cent. If we could only remove the duty of five per cent., I am perfectly 

.certain that like Burma, the export trade will begin to appreciate. 

This particular trade has been ruined on account of the export duty. The 
export duty is a very unnatural duty. It is not working as revenue duty, 
but it is a destructive duty and if it continued then our exports will be hit 
very hard and I think it is not the intention of the Commerce Member to 
do so. There is no justification for this export duty. This is a very unhealthy 
source of income and is killing practically the whole of the trade. I gave 
notice of an amendment on this subject, but it was ruled out of order. I do 
appeal to the Honourable the Commerce Member to consider this seriously 
and if the present state of things continues for sometime, then this parti- 
cular trade will be killed and the amount of income which the Honourable 
the Finance Member has budgeted, namely, 14 lakhs, will also entirely 
.disappear. The law of diminishing return was set in five years ago and 
we are waiting to see that the disease may disappear with the disappear- 
ance of the patient. (No Marz , na Mariz.) 

The next question I would like to take up is the question of sugar 
candy. It is called in Hindustani Kand or Misri. Tt is a concentrate! 
form of sugar used in medicine and also in high class sweets. This has 
got a peculiar history. . I may first mention that this trade has got three 
■masters, and the question of serving three masters is a very difficult thing. 
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The three masters are the Finance Member, the Commerce Member and 
the Member for Industries and Labour. This candy is made out of the 
sugar which we import from Java, and I may say that if we have got 114 
tons of ordinary sugar, we can make out of it 100 tons of this concentrated 
form of sugar, called Candy. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras : European) : I do not want to interrupt 
my Honourable friend. Does this rightly come in in the discussion on 
the Finance Bill? This article is not mentioned there. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I will tell you the reason why I am mentioning 
this topic. I gave notice of an amendment on this subject, but it was 
ruled out of order land this is the only chance I have of placing my grie* - 
ances before the Honourable the Commerce Member and I leave it to 
him to consider this question carefully and to do what h e thinks best. 

As I said, we require 114 maunds of sugar in order to make 100 maunds 
of candy. I have got the figures of the total consumption. Th e total 
consumption of candy in India is 181,250 tons. To make this candy we 
require 150 thousand tons of sugar. When we passed the Finance Bill 
in 1931, sugar candy was not included among the imported articles. 
We imported the Java sugar and the candy was made in the country 
from Java sugar. Now, Japan, which is very shrewd, perhaps more 
shrewd than my friend, Mr. Mody or Mr. Chinoy or any of the other 
merchants of Bombay or Calcutta, realised the weakness of our legislation 
of 1931. She thought that the amount of duty on ordinary sugar and 
this concentrated form of sugar called ‘candy’ is the same and she argued 
that if she imported sugar candy made outside India, she could sell it 
with profit in this country. She < ould evade the tariff on sugar which 
was high. Therefore, if Japan imports 131.215 tons of candy, she 
practically saves the duty on 18,750 tons and, at the rate of Rs. 9-1-0 
which is the duty on sugar including a surcharge of 25 per cent, the 
amount comes to 32 lakhs a year. This 32 lakhs is the gift of th e Govern- 
ment of India to Japan, because had Japan brought th e sugar into obis 
country and manufactured it into candy she would have paid P2 lakhs 
more to Government in the shape of customs duty than she is doing at 
present. Japan has, therefore, really got a gift of 32 lakhs from our Finance 
Department on account of their bringing sugar candy. That is one 
advantage which Japan has got. Over and above that Japan had a second 
advantage and the second advantage is that her own Home Government 
really gave her all financial help. They give her liberal bounty, so that 
the industry may be established. Then the third advantage is that she is 
allowed to have free use of Java sugar. Japan started the manufacture 
of sugar in the island of Formosa, which is really a Japanese colony. She 
has sugar from Java free of duty and then she has a bounty and, over and 
above that, a gift of 32 lakhs from our Indian Government in order to kill 
our candy industry in this country. With all these advantages in her 
favour, she is now introducing in very large quantities sugar-candv into 
this country, and, during the last five month*, she imported 1,960 tons 
of sugar-candy into Bombay, 810 tons into Calcutta, 358 tons into Rangoon 
and 76 into Karachi, making a total of 3.224 tons. May I draw the atten- 
tion of the Honourable the Finance Member once more that by introducing 
•this quantity in the shape of candy, instead of sugar, we suffered a loss of 
.Rs. 82,000 in customs duty ..... 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. It. K. Shanmukham Chetfcy): 
Order, order. What time is the Honourable Member likely to take? 

Dr. Zi&uddin Ahmad: I will take some time, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The Honourable Member can resume his speech after Lunch. In the 
meantime, just before we adjourn for Lunch, there is one other conse- 
quential amendment that has to be moved and Mr. Mitchell will now 
move that. 

Mr. D. Gk Mitchell: 1 rise to move. Sir: 

“ That in the long title and preamble, the words ‘ further to amend the Indian Stamp 
Act, 1899 * be omitted.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Ulock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Mr 11 . K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I was discussing the case of sugar candy 
and I said that it had got three masters. Now, I first appeal to my first 
master, the Finance Member. I would like to point out to him that for 
every ton of sugar candy introduced in this country, he loses 2,337-8-0. 
Now, during the last five months we have introduced 3,224 tons and, 
therefore, we have sustained a loss of Rs. 82,000. This loss -is likely 
to go on and next year we are likely to have the maximum loss of 36 
lakhs. Now, the Honourable the Finance Member may at once sav that, 
it is all very well, but after two or three years the Indian factories will 
begin to manufacture candy notout of the imported sugar from Java, 
but out of the sugar made in the country itself and, therefore, there will 
be no visible loss of revenue after two or three years in the manner I am 
preaching today. He is perfectly right and I leave my first master at 
this stage and I go to the second master. The second master is the 
Member for Labour and Industries. I appeal to him that this Indian 
industry employs over one lakh of people in this country and what would 
happen to them if the whole industry is killed. The Honourable Mem- 
ber will have to employ them in one shape or other. The Honourable 
Member will probably reply that although he is very much in sympathy 
with me and he would very much like to have a living for these workers, 
yet he cannot do very much for them and advises me to go to the third 
master. So, I go to the third master who is the last, but not the least 
important, of all. He is the Honourable the Commerce Member. I 
appeal to him that in this country we have got 2,173 factories of sugar 
candy which are distributed all over India. There are 160 factories in 
the Punjab, 36 in Calcutta, 100 in the mufassil towns of Bengal, 100 in 
Sind, and a large number in the United Provinces and Bihar. If no pro- 
tection is provided, then all these 2,173 factories will be closed and there 
will be a definite loss to the Indian industry. From revenue point of view. 
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if no protection is given to the . sugar candy, the net result would be a 
permanent loss of .36 lakhs a year to the* revenues of the country and 
over one, lakh of men will be thrown out of employment. In the case of 
imported candy, it* is certain that it would be made out of sugar produced 
in foreign countries. This is just the time when we can save the situation 
and if we neglect it for another six months, then, I am afraid, it may be 
too late, and most of the factories may be closed and others may be 
reduced to a position when they cannot be saved altogether. 

The next question that arises is, what amount of protection should be 
given to them. The answer to this question is based on two considera- 
tions: Firstly, it is based purely from the point of view of revenue alone; 
and it is a matter of calculation. Since 100 cwts. of candy is equal to 
114 cwts. of sugar, therefore, for 100 cwts. of candy we charge the 
duty for 114 cwts. of sugar. It works up to ten rupees, eight annas, 
nine pies including surcharge. This may be sufficient for the purposes of 
revenue calculation, but it is not sufficient for the purposes of protection. 
For the purposes of protection, I request them to apply the formula of 
ad valorem which the Honourable the Finance Member has mentioned 
for the protection of sugar. The protection of sugar at present is 181 per 
cent, ad valorem and the protection of sugar candy at present is 131*25 
per cent. Now, raise it to the same level, that is, 181 per cent. If you 
raise it to the level of 181 per cent, the amount of duty, excluding the 
surcharge of 25 per cent, will work up to something like Its. 9 and a few 
annas, and including surcharge it should be Es. 11-8-0 per cwt. 

Now, in the end I appeal to all my three masters to give a sympathetic 
consideration to this matter in order to save this important industry from 
being ruined. It is being ruined bn account of the help which the Gov- 
ernment of India give to Japan by a gift of 36 lukhs a year and on account 
of the help which the Japanese Government give to their own country. In 
connection with the help that is given by the Japanese Government to 
their industries, I would like to quote from paragraph 98 of the Indian 
Tariff Board report on sugar industry, page 97, where they say : 

“ In Fonhosa, where in the course of a relatively short period the Japanese Govern- 
ment has built up a flourishing industry which now enables Japan practically to dispense 
with imported sugar, a policy of subsidies of various kinds was adopted. In a period 
of 16 years between 1902 and 1917, the Japanese Government spent 11,178,713 yen or 
about Rs. 1£ crores on this object. The average expenditure was thus about Rs. 9 lakhs 
a year giving an incidence on the 300,000‘aores under cane of about Es. 3 per acre." 

Due to these subsidies which the Japanese Government granted, the 
sugar industry in Formosa was able to stand on its own legs, and the 
further subsidies from the Government of India are helping it to march 
quickly into our country, with the result that over 2,000 factories are 
being closed and over a lakh of men are being thrown out of employment. 
Sir, I end my appeal here. - , 

I now take up the next topic which relates to one of the motions which 
I sent about the method of calculating the customs duties ad valorem on 
goods imported from countries with depreciated currencies. In this con- 
nection, I .would just draw the attention of Honourable Members of the 
Treasury; Benches to the Resolutions passed by the Punjab Chamber of 
Commerce. Incidentally, I may also remind the House that the textile 
industry approached the Honourable the Commerce Member in August 
last to . give* them protection against Japanese dumping and the duty was 
raised .to . '50 per cent. The value of yen has still gone down and jf my 
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Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, were here, he would have joined me in 
saying that the 50 per cent, protection is not good enough and we must 
give a little higher protection in order to save the textile industry. And, 
Sir. whatever is true of textile industry is also true of a large number of 
other factories which are equally affected by the Japanese dumping. 1 
have got in my hand a copy of the telegram about hosiery. It says: 

“ Considering the serious injury inflicted on Indian hosiery by continued effect of 
depreciated yen exchange as explained by deputation on 26th February, my Association 
pray Government to include hosiery in their Bill amending Cotton Textile Protection Act, 
1930, and save it from impending ruin.” 

Whatever applies to hosiery also applies to a large number of other 
industries, but unfortunately they are not sufficiently organised to have 
their voices heard by the Members on the Treasury Benches. Therefore, 
in the interest of all other industries, I request them to work out a for- 
mula by means of which they will automatically provide protection to all 
the industries in this country due to the depreciated value of the Japanese 
yen. This particular thing was discussed by the Indian Tariff Board 
and they also gave a certain quotation from the Australian Act, and I 
would very much like to have something similar in the Government of 
India statutes. This is "the provision: 

“ If the Minister is satisfied, after inquiry and report by the Tariff Board, that the 
exchange value of the currency of the country of ongin or export of any goods has 
depreciated, and that by reason of suoh depreciation goods have been, or are being, sold to 
to an importer in Australia at prices which will be detrimental to an Australian industry, 
the Minister may publish a notice in the 11 Gazette ” specifying the country as to the 
exchange value of the currency of which he is so satisfied, and the goods originated in or 
^exported from that country to which, in his opinion, the provisions of this section should 
apply.” 

In this connection I would like the Treasury Benches to consider a 
scheme bv means of which they can automatically adjust the customs 
duties of the articles imported from the countries having depreciated cur- 
rencies. I suggested one method; I do not say that it is the best method, 
but it is a method to be considered; and I would request them to adopt 
it with any modifications which they may consider appropriate. But 
the important thing is that there should be an automatic adjustment so 
that the deputation of my friend, Mr. Mody, may not have to wait on the 
Commerce Member after every three mouths. I would also like that 
the smaller cottage industries which are not well organised and are not 
vocal may not be left out of consideration altogether. Therefore, in the 
interest of both, I would request that some kind of formula should be 
invented and we should have an enactment by means of which the import 
duty should be automatically increased in the case of goods coming from 
the countries with depreciated currencies. I suggested a very simple 
formula, that is, instead of converting the value in terms of the current 
rate of exchange, you should announce in the Government Gazette ft 
standard rate of exchange, i.e., Bs. 140 or Rs. 150 for hundred yens, and 
then ad valorem values ought to be charged according to the standard rate 
of exchange. In a case where the customs duty is charged by weight and 
not ad valorem, they should have a simple formula by means of which 
the weight should be increased in the ratio Of the standard value of the 
currency to (he depreciated value of the currency. That is, if the exchange 
“value has diminished to half, then the customs duty on one ton or one 
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yard, should be equivalent to the duties on two tons or two yards, and 
so the customs duty will automatically be doubled. I do not press the 
Treasury Benches to accept this formula or that formula, but I do certainly 
request them to think out a proposal when they are discussing the ques- 
tion of dumping, by means of which not only the industries which are vocal 
are protected, but industries which are not vocal and which are really 
cottage industries in which smaller people are interested may equally be 
protected. 

Sir, the next question that I will take up is “education’ ’. I was dis- 
cussing it last time, but, as I was very anxious to hear the Message of 
His Excellency the Viceroy, I cut short mv speech. I will just draw 
attention to only two or three points, because I have to finish my speech 
•before 3 p.m., under the orders of my colleagues. I will finish within that 
time though originally I intended to experiment as to the time which 1 
can take up in a speech. I said last time that in education as well as in 
all social customs we have tried to imitate those things which are not 
good in the British system of education and British culture and we have 
assiduously omitted those things which are really good; and I pointed out 
the case of polytechnics and public schools. Now, I will press that point 
further for a few minutes. I say that here in India everything is radi- 
cally wrong. Our method of instruction is wrong; our programme is 
wrong; our courses of instruction are wrong. Every thing is wrong and 
we require a revolution corresponding to the French Revolution or a 
Mussolini to change the whole system of education. I give two illustra- 
tions on method of teaching a subject. I learnt some geography in school 
and my teacher asked me to learn the then 2J districts of Madras so as to 
he able to repeat them in one breath. I did so and I can do it still. But, 
of what earthly use is it to me? But there is some use. I once had 
some drinks for reciting thes e 22 districts of Madras. (An Honourable 
Member : “What drinks did you get?”) An Honourable friend asks me 
what drink did I get. I do not reply, because that drink is still in arrears. 
This is the method of teaching geography in India. You go to a European 
country and see how geography is taught there. A student is asked to 
prepare his tour programme or his iracte programme. Suppose 4 boy had 
Its. 100 and 14 days' holiday. He is required to work out his programme 
as regards the places he will visit, the trains by which he will travel, 
the hotels he would stay in, etc., and thus he learns his geography. In 
another problem he is required to interest himself in the trade of a parti- 
cular commodity. Hie learns where it can be found and where it can be 
sold, and so on. So the method of instruction in English schools is very 
different, from the method which we are now adopting here, that is, learn- 
ing by heart and repeating in one breath. 

I come to the second illustration which relates to the teaching of 
agriculture. We have got a big volume of the Agricultural Commission’s 
report and all the Hartog Commission's report. And we are still dis- 
cussing whether agriculture should or should not be taught in our primary 
schools; and the Hartog Committee said that “in the primary schools we* 
should teach only the three It's and no humbug". Coming to the 
English side, I myself caw schools in Kent where they had a system of 
farming and administered according to company methods. The students 
who were small boys had a company of their own Articles of administra- 
tion were drawpyp exactly in legal phraseology. They had brokers, shores 
were, sold, brokerage was* charged, and dividend was declared, and the 

ix9 
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whole business was carried on in the same way as is done in stock exchange 
.or in the office of the Managing Directors of Companies. Thus small boys 
of 12 , 18 and 14 knew everything about Company administration, and 
knew everything about stock exchange and so on. And so far as we are 
concerned, we are still discussing whether agriculture should or should 
not be taught in our schools. I went into that school carefully and I 
found that in one bigha , which is $ths of an acre, they gave a profit of 
£5. That was really a profit which was declared and it was really a very 
good profit. So that when we compare the two systems, we find that 
our method of instruction is materially different from, the system in the 
United Kingdom. Therefore, 1 say that first you have to change the 
entire method of instruction. The literary course of study we are now 
adopting does not suit any country, and far less does it suit our own 
country. Our system really makes a man fit only for service and not as 
intelligent clerk, but as an unintelligent clerk. I repeat the word “un- 
intelligent”, because some merchants in Calcutta, during their evidence 
before the Calcutta University Commission, told me that they would rather 
have a Matriculation failed than a Matriculation passed candidate. On 
being further questioned, they said that the Matriculation passed candi- 
date has less common sense in him than the Matriculation failed. That 
shows that the system of education is turning out a kind of clerks and, 
I say, unintelligent clerks, because by taking these degrees they become 
less qualified for the work which they were expected to do. These diploma 
holders are ashamed to do ploughing in the fields and other kinds of 
manual labour. Everybody should try to make his way up by hard 
labour, but really, after passing the examinations, people think that it is 
not good at all to do manual labour and that is the principal defect in our 
system of education. 


Then comes the system of examination, which is defective. The other 
day Mr, Mody, replying to the Honourable the Finance Member, said that 
he was quite willing to examine him on the Banking Enquiry Committee, 
but unfortunately he did not himself read it. I think it is a qualification 
for an examiner not to know the subject. They only set questions from 
the list of contents. If they find a difficult word, they at once say “All 
right, write an essay on this”. What happens to the candidates God alone 
knows. No one is allowed to re-examine the answer books. 


, Now, about the time that is taken in declaring the results. The result 
iu Universities within three months of examination. I 

thought that the Public Services Commission would be an ideal body of 
examiners and they would teach a lesson to the Universities. They held 
certain examinations in November, and five months now have passed away 
and they are stdl contemplating over it. There should be some time 
iimit^ ana it should* be imposed by the Home Department. 

Sir, I have published a book on “Systems of Examinations” in which I 
have proved that our system of examinations is such' that no justice is done 
to the candidates if marks are allotted by drawing lots. 

Certain men are appointed as examiners nnd no cheek of any kind is 
5ESJ t V cru .5 mi8e the marking. They may do whatever they please. 

’ jt y ° U reaU y remove the unemployment of this 

country, then give up everything else and take up the only one topic, 
that is, your system of education. Reform the system of education and 
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change the ideal today and there will be no further unemployment to- 
morrow. I wish I had time to deal with this whole system of education 
in. an exhaustive manner, but, as the time given to me is getting short, 
I would finish this topic of education and would probably take it up when 
an opportunity arises. 

The next thing that I should very much like to take up is the question 
of the Statutory Board of Railways and other matters connected with it. 
I will take it up in the discussion of the White Paper. I just end by 
emphasising the point with which I began that if India is permitted to 
export her gold, then it ought to bo spent only in two ways, either in 
paying off our loans or in increasing our gold reserve. Every other expen- 
diture is an unhealthy expenditure, because it is an invisible and unpro- 
ductive expenditure. If money acquired by the Government of India 
on account of the sale of gold is spent to meet current expenditure, 1 
would at once press for “putting an embargo on gold”, so that our gold 
may remain within the country. If a rich country like America is com- 
pelled to put an embargo on gold, how can it be justifiable in the case 
of a poor country like India? 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I shall take only two minutes, because all the 
subjects have been exhaustively discussed by my friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad. . I support him in his views about the exodus of gold. I support 
him in his views about the excise duty on hides and skins. I also support him 
about protection for hosiery ; and I have my own views with regard to the 
import duty on petroleum, but there I would only refer the Honourable the 
Finance Member to the speech of Sir George Rainy reported in volume HI 
of the Legislative Assembly Debates for 1980, page 2139, and I think he can 
get some money by raising the excise duty on kerosene because I think this 
amount goes to the pocket of the Burma Petroleum manufacturers. I say 
that in Bengal we are having deficit budget of two crores and more each 
year and if the Federation Scheme takes two or three years more to come, 
I hope the Honourable Sir George Schuster will please see that some por- 
tion of the amount derived from the export duty on jute ma^ be made 
over to Bengal. With these words, Sir, I close my remarks. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brlj Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, Before the Finance Bill is passed into law. T would like to 
bring to the kind notice of the Government, how their policy is affecting 
the industrialists and the agriculturists of India adversely. The income- 
tax and super-tax which were already high have further been saddled with 
26 per cent, surcharge by the Supplementary Finance Act of 1931. The 
net result is that the capitalist has become shy as the income on capital 
invested in industries is largely being exhausted in payment of those heavy 
taxes and the consequential result is that the industrial development of 
the country has been greatly hampered. Many items of necessary 
business expenditures are not allowed to be set off against losses incurred 
in the previous years. Then there is the maintenance of the families of 
the assessee for which no allowance is now made and in the loss years the 
assessees are obliged to maintain their costly business establishments not 
from income, but out of their capital. Here I think it would not be out 
of place to draw the attention of the Honourable Members of this House, 
to an extremely grave .situation noticeable during the last few years in the 
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economic life of the country. The surcharge has also affected very adversely 
the poor Indian masses who were already over-burdened with heavy taxes 
in so far that the surcharges on import duties have raised the prices of 
their necessities and the consumers as a class are very hard hit. Then, 
Sir, our Government ought to do something to put a stop to the heavy 
drainage of gold out of India which is impoverishing the country so much? 
that probably in a year or so there will be no gold in India and consequently 
it will have an adverse effect on the establishment of the proposed Beserve 
Bank on which depends the whole of the future Constitution and will also 
have an adverse effect on the agriculturists. 

Sir, all are agreed that the agriculturist is the worst sufferer in the 
country and that everything possible should be done to, help him out of his 
difficult position. And as we have realised only too well by the experience 
of the past few years, it cannot be disputed that on the - agricultural 
prosperity of the country depend all ouu other prosperities. Who can deny 
now that, without agricultural prosperity neither could industry flourish 
nor could workers have enough of employment and good wages? In short, 
the very prosperity of the country in all walks of life depends on the pros- 
perity of its agriculture. That of course naturally depends on the level of 
prices procurable for our primary agricultural products. The Government 
ought to know at least by this time the real cause of this agricultural 
depression and its only remedy. 

Sir, the raising of the postal rates has not given the Government the . 

3 pm ™V ecied revenue as > ow i n g to the higher postal rates, the poor 
masses have practically given up using postcards unless they 
are forced by circumstances to use one. May I ask, Sir, what is the net 
result of these increased rates and what object has been achieved. The 
main purpose of all these increased rates is to meet the heavy expenses 
incurred in carrying, on the top heavy administration. I would appeal 
to Government once more to seriously consider the ways and means by 
which they can possibly reduce expenditure on administration so that they 
can reduce the taxes generally and specially the surcharges before any 
further relief is given to the services by way of further restoration of 
salary cute. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan Bural) : 
Mr. President, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, the other day pointed 
out that it is very difficult for us, Members of this House, to study this 
voluminous Budget as we do not get any time at all. I am not referring to 
the Finance Bill merely, but I am referring to the time when we were 
asked to open our general discussion on the Budget: we had no time and 
that is the point I have been trying to make out. 

Sir, the Budget was introduced on the 28th February in the evening: 
we had a meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the 1st of March dis- 
cussing other matters and on the 2nd March we were asked to start; the 
general aiscussion. Where was the time allowed to us to study these 
voluminous documents and the mass of intricate figures and questions con- 
tained in them? What I want to point out is, Sir, that during your regime 
as President you will see that we get a little time between the presentation 
of the Budget andl the day we are asked to start the general discussion. 
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Turning now to the second 1 point which I shall try to make out; it is 
about the export duty on jute. I agree with my Honourable friend, Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, when he said the other day that all export duties were 
unhealthy and ought to be removed; but his statement regarding jute 
export duty, — that on account of the jute export duty the world was trying 
to find out some substitute for jute, — is not correct. The export duty 
on jute is very trifling. The duty on a 400 lb. bale of jute is only one 
rupee and four annas; and the price of a bale of 400 lbs. even at this 
time of the world wide depression is about Es. 27. The real price of jute 
varies between 40 and 50 rupees and at times it even goes up to 60 or 
70 rupees. Export duty is levied on jute per bale and it has no bearing 
on the price. Jute is the monopoly of Bengal and she provides the 
requirements of the whole world. Being a monopoly of Bengal, its price 
could be raised when the demand exceeded the supply, and hence the 
world seeks for a substitute which they have not yet been able to find. 
But that is not my point. My point is this: that the jute export duty 
is the finance of Bengal, and the Government of India have been robbing 
us of our money since 1916. It is our legitimate revenue which we want. 
The export duty on jute was levied first in the year 1916 : it was purely 
a war measure, but it has been continued up to date in the teeth of 
opposition from Bengal; and what is the position? The Government of 
India have received from, us from this jute duty to the tune of Bs. 60 
orores during the last seventeen years; and they have reduced Bengal to 
the position of a deficit province. If the reforms have failed in Bengal, 
if they have not led to contentment, a very large measure of that blame 
must be by common consent laid at the door of the iniquitous financial 
settlement. Even now, in this very Budget we do not see that we shall 
get back any of this jute duty which the Government of India are robbing 
us of. Bengal must be bled for adjusting the Central Budget. She must 
be bled for the benefit of Bombay, for the benefit of the Punjab and 

now for the benefit of the Madras tanners. (An Honourable Member: 

* 'Question.") 

The next point that I desire to make out is this: the disappearamo 
of gold from this country has been causing consternation in the minds -- 
people all over India. Every Member of this House spoke condemning 
Government of sitting idle while gold was rapidly flying from India. The 
only exception, iff I may say so, was my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir. Member after Member has asked Government to take step;* 
to put an embargo or even a duty on the export of gold and stop thi* 
drainage. My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, says he is 
unable to interfere with the export of gold and that he hesitates to take 
any steps which would restrict the right of individuals to do as he pleases 
with his own possessions. Indeed so, because it suits my Honourable 
friend, and it also suits my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 

Jehangir. This gold was exported not for the benefit of India, 
but in the interests of England and what is the position today? 

Rs. 117,97,93,000 worth of gold has been exported till the 24th of March: 
by the time we close this Assembly on the 12th April, probably this 
figure will go up to 200 crores. I cannot do better than quote a few 
passages from the speech of my Honourable friend from Burma. Mv 
friend the other day said : 

“ I thoroughly disagree with Sir Cowasji Jehangir on the question of the export of 

£ »ld, which also means that I profoundly disagree with my Honourable friend, the Finance 
ember also.'* ] 
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■ Then, proceeding further, my friend says : 

. “ If you regard gold as a mere commodity, if you regard this stream of- gold 
going out of India, tho Honourable the Finance Member’s views may. be correct. If on 
the other hand, you regard gold as something precious* something that has got tp be 
hoarded, something that should not be parted with if you oan possibly help it, then you 
must disagree with the Honourable the Finance Member. It depends, Sir, on how you 
look at it. My honourable friend, so far as I am able to follow him, wants us to regard gold 
just as goods. Now, is it reasonable, Sir ? Is that wise, Sir ? What does gold represent 
to us ? What does the average person do — I am talking of the masses— what does the 
average poor person do if he can save a little money ? He turns it into gold, and 
usually for two reasons. He wants gold ornaments for his wife and children or for himself, 

I have seen men with gold ear-rings not in my own country but over here. That is one 
reason, buying gold in the nature of jewellery. But is that the only reason why the poor 
man wants to buy gold ? No. The second and probably the more important reason is 
this : what a comfortable bank balance is to a business man, what a comfortable margin 
is to a man dealing in stocks and shares, and what a reasonable expectation of wealth i9 
to a person who is a member of a wealthy family, all these things are to the upper classes 
what gold is to the lower classes — to be used as capital if necessary and to be hoarded up 
as something precious, something that must be kept against a rainy day. That is my . 
submission to you, Sir. ” 

My friend has made out a case that the fast disappearance of gold 
from India is regarded by every Indian with dread and horror. If you do 
not put even a duty against the export of gold, I am sure,, India will soon 
find that she has no gold left at all in the country. Sir, if I had been 
on the Opposition Benches today, I would have opposed the Finance Bill 
and thrown it out as a protest against the wrong manner in which gold is 
being exported. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I am sure that we are all 
somewhat weary of this discussion on the Finance Bill, and as I myself 
find it difficult to state in any clearer or more convincing way the case on 
which our whole proposals are based than the way in which that case was 
stated in my original Budget Speech, I do not propose to weary the House 
with any long exposition of my views on the position. 

I feel, Sir, in the first place that I must express gratitude to the House 
for the reasonable way in which they have discussed the whole position. 
The majority of the House has succeeded in reducing the provision which 
we sought to make by a sum of about 17 lakhs. We cannot argue that 
that is a decisive sum in the present position. I regret its loss, because 
I feel that our margin is, even if we had all that we asked for, an inade- 
quate one to cover the risks which lie before us, but if the general feeling 
of the House is that we asked too much or that the burden on the parti- 
cular class as affected by their amendment was too heavy, then that is a 
view which lies within the limits of what we think possible, and, therefore, 
we accept the House’s view on that matter. I trust that Honourable 
Members are right and that I am wrong. I trust they are right in such 
optimism as underlies their action and that we shall find that we have a 
margin to play with at the end of the year. But, Sir, the situation must 
be very carefully watched. We are not yet out of the wood. We do not 
know how the course of world affairs is going to go in the next 12 months. 
It- is our duty, taking that view as to the risks that lie before us, to ask 
for the provision which we consider necessary, and, in order to establish 
our case, it is our duty to state the risks. But having done that, and 
having put my case before the House, and having got a majority of the 
House to support practically the whole of it, I feel that I can turn from a 
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somewhat .dreary and unpleasant task and allow my own hopes and my 
oWn optimism to flourish, and, Sir, in those hopes and in that optimism 
I shall look forward to the new year,' always, however, remembering the 
risks which still remain and not relaxing my own attention to the position. 

Sir, my friend, J)r. Ziauddin Ahmad, made a very lengthy and a very 
interesting speech.. He told us that in his view we had enunciated a new 
theory, that whereas in previous political theories there had been different 
views as to the ultimate beneficiaries for whom every Government should 
care, we had now enunciated a theory that Government must be carried 
on for the benefit of the services. Sir, I think my friend was unfair in 
his statement on that point, and I would, before finally closing this debate, 
like to remind the House of the fact that out of this proposal for restoration 
of part of the cut in pay to Government officials, the vast majority of the 
benefit does go to the poorest classes of Government officials. I reminded 
the House at the outset of the whole discussion that the net benefit to 
those on higher rates of pay was on an average barely over one per cent, and 
that to the lower categories the benefits went up to something like 3f per 
cent., and I would remind the House that in the case of a big department 
like the Posts and Telegraphs, that out of the total pay bill, whereas the 
pay of officials from Bs. 30 to Bs. 500 per month is nearly 6J crores, the 
pay of those who are earning more than Bs. 1,500 per month is only 0J 
lakhs. That, Sir, I think, gives a fair idea of where the benefit comes, 
and applying certain rough percentages in the case of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, the total value of the portion of the cut which is being restored 
amounts for officials on salaries between Bs. 30 and Bs. 500 per month 
to 22£ lakhs and to the higher class of officials on salaries of Bs. 1,500 
and over, to something like Bs. 8,600 per annum. Those are figures 
which have been worked out and they give roughly what is really the 
position. Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, spoke 
of our new theory of the duties of Government. I think my Honourable 
friend himself has advanced a new theory of the duties of the Finance 
Member, for in his view the Finance Member must not only be able to 
deal with difficulties that confront an ordinary man, but he must have 
the powers of an omnipotent Providence and be able to control stars in 
their courses, he must be able to convert, by some process of alchemism, 
the secret of which perhaps my Honourable friend possesses, the stores 
of silver into gold and by other magical tricks reduce the rate of interest 
on Government loans and put an end to the world depression. Sir, I 
am afraid that if this House expect powers of that kind in their Finance 
Member, they must ask my Honourable* friend to walk across the floor 
of this House and take his seat here. (Laughter.) 

There is just one little point that I would like to call his attention to, 
and that is when he spoke of the duty of this Government to follow the 
example of the British Government in reducing the rate of interest on 
Government securities. He forgot, I think, that the British Government 
was in this very special position that the one big loan which they had 
outstanding, the five per cent War Loan, was due for repayment bv them 
Qr rather was open to repayment by them at any date between 1929 and 
1947. Therefore, the British Government could go to those holders and 
say “Either you take the cash or you take some other securities in its 
place 9 '. We, Sir, are not in that position. We have, ns a matter of fact,^ 
already converted with great benefit to the country all those loans whicK 
we heel an immediate right to repay, and if we can take any further step® 
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in that direction, it is only by making offers to people who hold loans 
which are due to mature in the next year or two — by offering them some- 
thing which makes it worth their while to come in ana hand their securities 
in conversion, but we have not the power to command them in the sense 
that the British Government had for their £2,000 millions of War Loan. 
I believe that there are great opportunities still before us to follow in the 
lines that my Honourable friend suggested, and I would remind the House 
that in the four weeks which have elapsed since I first introduced my 
Budget proposals when 1 made an optimistic forecast of the probable 
course of Government securities — I would remind the House that my 
forecast has been fully justified and that we have seen further substantial 
rises in the prices of Government securities. At that time four per cent 
1960-70 loan stood at about 93. According to the latest quotation, yester- 
day it stood somewhere over 98, and so on. There have been correspond- 
ing rises in all the other Government securities, and those who took 
advantage of our conversion scheme can now cojngratujate themselves 
that they did a very good stroke of business, and those who failed to take 
advantage of it will realise that the words which I spoke were correct and 
that they would live to curse themselves for not having taken advantage of a 
very good opportunity. I have every hope that if things continue to 
improve in that direction, in the coming year we shall be able to take 
* further steps by wav of conversion offers to reduce the burden of interest 
on Government loans. 

I think it unnecesssary for me to deal in detail with the arguments 
which have been advanced as regards the export of gold. The best aiiswei 
that I can give to those Honourable gentlemen who have spoken on the 
matter is to ask them to read again the exposition of the circumstances 
in which we are allowing the export of gold to continue which I gave in 
rny Budget Speech. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, said that every 
one practically who has spoken has criticised the Government's policy in 
this matter. But I would like to retort on him that no single Member 
has answered the questions which I put to them, and I have not yet 
heard that any one here supports the measures which I said would be 
necessary for Government to take if we were to put an embargo on the 
export of gold. I do appeal to Honourable Members to consider this- 
question without prejudice and to try and think out for themselves the 
issues which are involved and the practical results which would follow 
if we were to give way to the general feeling which has been expressed 
It is a case which has to be considered on its merits, and a case in which 
any sort of prejudice is very greatly to be deprecated. 

That, Sir, I think, is all that I need say on the matter. I have been 
told several times in the course of this discussion that if I would only 
agree to certain reductions of taxation, T should earn great popularity. 
It is not the business, I am afraid, of the Finance Member to seek 
popularity. Perhaps at the end of a very long and trying period of dis- 
cussions I might close on a lighter note by repeating a story which was 
told me at the Garden Party yesterday. An old friend of mine asked me 
whether I had heard the latest story about myself, and I said no. He 
said: “I hope you won't be offended if I repeat it to you. I was seeing a 
friend of mine who had a very nice dog. I had not seen him for some 
time and when I saw him again after several months I found the dog was 
looking extremely miserable with its tail between its legs and a general 
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hang-dog air about it. I asked: ‘What on earth have you been doing to* 
that unfortunate dog of yours?* He said: ‘Poor brute. He is very 
miserable, for everybody else has been kicking him lately.* I said:. 
‘Why kicking him?’ ‘Well,’ was the answer ‘you see unfortunately 
the animal's name is Jester, and everybody mistakes it for Schuster*." 
(Laughter.) Well, Sir, I must say I am glad that I am not in the 
position of that dog, and I must conclude with an expression of thanks 
to all Honourable Members who, although they may feel sorely the weight 
of the burden which we have put upon them, have nevertheless through- 
out treated me personally with the greatest possible courtesy. (Loud 
Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“ That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, to fix minimum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, to fix rates 
of income-tax and super-tax, and further to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, 
as amended, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


DEMANDS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
House will now take up the Demands for Supplementary Grants. 


Customs. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I beg 
to move : 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 54,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment'during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Customs 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muliammadan 
Rural) : I rise to oppose this in order to bring to the notice of Government 
the neglect they are showing towards the film industry. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Order, order. The Chair would remind Honourable Members that in discus- 
sions of Demands for Supplementary Grants the general principles cannot 
be discussed, but only the financial merits of the particular items relating 
to the grant. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Then I have no remarks to offer. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The question is: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 54,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Customs 

The motion was adopted. 
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Opium. .... . 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 2 beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 13,79,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Opium * 

The motion was adopted. 


Forest. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 19,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of 1 Forest 

The motion was adopted. 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 1,39,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the oharges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works 


Mr, M, Maswood Ahmad (Patna and CHota Nagpur cum Orissa. 
Muhammadan) : This demand is for Rs. 1,39,000. On page 5 of the Sup- 
plementary Demands for Grants, wc find there are three items : 
Baluchistan Rs. 17,000, United Provinces 1,16,000 and Punjab 6,000. 
When I turn to page 6 in the note, I find that these are required to meet 
the claim of the Governments of the United Provinces and the Punjab on 
account of the proportionate share of pensionary charges debitable to the 
Central Government in respect of officers of the Irrigation Department for 
service rendered by them prior to the 1st April, 1921. I cannot under- 
stand why for 12 years this amount was not paid to them and why this 
amount is paid now. I want to know the reason. • 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The point is that the claim is in 
respect of service prior to April 1st, 1921, but the claim may not neces- 
sarily arise until a much later date. It is a claim to pay a contribution 
towards pensionary charges and leave charges of certain officers in respect 
of service which was carried out before the 1st April, 1921, but the claim 
for the pension may not arise until many years later. As a matter of fact, 
this represents, I believe, almost a final adjustment of the item under this 
head. It has taken a long time to clear up the position with the Provincial 
Governments. The matter has been before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee several times and I believe this particular item represents pretty 
well the final adjustment of the item. 
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Hr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) :j 
The question is: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,39,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of 'Irrigation, Navigation, Embank* 
ment and Drainage Works \ ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Interest on Ordinary Debt and Reduction or Avoidance of Debt, 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move; 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 28,90,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the- 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Interest on Ordinary Debt and 
Reduction or Avoidance of Debt \ ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations* 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,37,000 be granted to the Governor 
; General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
yefer ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Interest on Miscellaneous 
Obligations • ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Staff, Household and Allowances of the Governor General. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 46,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will como in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of 4 Staff, Household and Allowances 
of the Governor General V* 

Mr. S. O. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : I should like to know why there was an excess of 
Rs. 27,000 on postage and telegrams under this head, though the grant was 
only for Rs. 40,000. I know that in the new Constitution this demand will 
not come before the Assembly in future, because it deals with the staff, 
household and allowances of the Governor General. That is all the more 
reason why we should for the last time see how this amount is made up. 
Under note (b), I find that this is required to meet certain unforeseen 
debits on account of customs duty, insurance, packing and wharfage, land- 
ing and freight charges on articles of vertu purchased in 1980-31. What 
are these articles and why are we paying for this in 1933? I like to have; 
some info rmation on these points before we vote this supplementary grant. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: These matters, as the House will 
appreciate, have been very carefully examined in the Standing Finance; 
Committee. As regards the extra charge on postage and telegrams, I think 
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the real reason is that there has been, as Honourable Members must appre- 
ciate, an abnormal exchange of telegrams going on recently between the 
Secretary of State and H. E. the Governor General in connection with 
constitutional discussions, and a large proportion of those telegrams has 
taken the form of private and personal telegrams which are sent from the 
Governor General’s office and not in the ordinary way through the Foreign 
and Political Department. Under both heads really the expenditure on 
telegrams at present is abnormally heavy, and I think Honourable Mem- 
bers will appreciate that when these constitutional discussions are nearing 
their end, and it is necessary for consultation quickly to pass between the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State, very long telegrams have 
to be sent. As regards the second item, that I thought was fairly and 
clearly explained in the reports of the Standing Finance Committee's 
proceedings. The Committee had agreed to incur an expenditure of a sum 
of about a lakh on the purchase of certain pictures and other articles 
necessary for the furnishing of the Viceroy’s House. When the accounts 
were made up, apparently no adequate estimate had been made of the 
cost of packing and insurance and a number of incidental charges, and when 
these charges came to hand, there was no provision left over in the original 
grant so that the present Military Secretary to the Governor General had 
to apply for a supplementary grant. There was no option except to meet 
those charges. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty)ij 
The question is: 

“ That a supplementary sum not not exceeding Rs. 46,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment durtng the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1033, in respect of * Staff, Household and Allowances 
of the Governor General \ ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Council of State. 

The Honourable Sir George 8chuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 40,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1033, in respect of the ‘ Council of State *. ** 

The motion was adopted. 


Legislative Assembly and Legislative Assembly Department. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,20,000 be granted to the Governor 
• General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of the ‘ Legislative Assembly and 
Legislative "Assembly Department * . M 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, will the Honourable Member please 
inform us what amount is included in ■Shis “haulage Of motor cans aud 
how much again of that appertains to . officials and how much to non- 
bffecials? 
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The Honourable Six .George Schuster: I am afraid I must ask for notice 
of that question. If my Honourable friend will put a question down, I 
will see that he gets a proper answer. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

** That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,20,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of the 1 Legislative Assembly and 
Legislative Assembly Department \ ” 

The motion was adopted. 

Public Service Commission. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir; I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March. 1933, in respect of ‘ Public Service Commission \ " 

The motion was adopted. 

Administration of Justice. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 7,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of 4 Administration of Justice ’. ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Police. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 12,000 be granted to 'the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Police \ ” 

The motion was adopted. 

Survey of India. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 3 let day of March, 1933, in respect of * Survey of India V’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Meteorology. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,59,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in. Council to defray the charges which will come in course of .payment during the 
-year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Meteorology V’ 

The motion was adopted. 
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Geological Survey. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir^ I beg to move: 

(< That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Geological Survey V* 

The motion was adopted. 


Mines. ■ - 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Mines V* 

The motion was adopted.. 


Agriculture. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 3,63,000 be granted to the Governor* 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Agriculture V* 

The motion was adopted. 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Research Department. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,96,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Imperial Council of .. Agricultural 
Research Department * 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: In this connection I want to say that out 
of this sum of Rs. 4,96,000 some amount should be spent over research of 
diseases in Bihar. Some diseases in Bihar are very common in the crops 
of paddy, especially in my part of the country and I want to draw the 
attention of the Government to that effect. Another point to which T 
would like to . draw the attention of the Government is that they must 
spend some money for research for getting good manures for paddy. Now- 
adays, good manure is not available. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamln Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 

I rise, Sir, on a point of order. The Honourable Member 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohettv): 
The Honourable Member (Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad) has finished. 

<Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I am raising 
no point of order, but I am raising an objection to this grant to the Impe- 
rial Council of Agricultural Research Department, The Agricultural 
Research Council has got no proper policy to spend this money and I 
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entirely agree with my Honourable friend, fttf. Maswopd that 

certain sum ^hould be spent in Bihar and s Orissa. I should aiso life to 
soy that before thp Research Council is given any money, it should «$tri- 
bute it on provincial and territorial basis. I find ali' t^e money. "that ih$ 
Peaeorch Council gets is spent in Bombay, the United Provinces and 
Madras. ’ *" ‘ 

m 

SMww Bahadur A. Rama*wa*i MudaUw (Madras City: Nqu-Muham- 

nfadan Urban): Not in Madras. 

Hr. S, Daa: Money is spent on Coimbatore which is, Sir, your homo 
and where eJc-Fresident Mr. Patel was put in jail. That's aU I Ifno^r pf 
i/oimbatore. So, the Besearch Council should not receive tjnc pioney 
Until they have a proper defined policy. At present the United Provinces 
get most bt the. money and in Bombay they spend all the money tjxfjy 
can get on Manjri farm and Indian Cotton Research Association. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav} May I correct my Honourable friend by saying thtft 
Manjri farm is finanoed entirely by the Bombay Qoyernmpnt. 

Mr. B. Daft: But Bombay has produced half a dopep. or mqre schexqeg, 
because the Sugar Committee is composed mostly of Bombay peoplp. 

"Sir OOWasji Jahangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urjban): Why 
don’t you come and live in Bombay? 


Mr. B, Das: The Research Council must spend some money in the 
interest of the teeming millions of agriculturists the object for which it was 
started and it must look into the interests cf the poorer territories like Orissa, 
Assam and Bengal. Sir, they spend money on sugar research and cane breed* 
ing, in the United Provinces only. May I know how does it help Bengal or 
Orissa or Assam where the climatic conditions are quite different and the 
climate is wet and humid. What special research are being made for 
wet land system of cultivation of Orissa or Bengal? None. I earnestly 
urge that the Government should lay down a definite policy and should 
not allow the President of the Imperial Research Council to be browbeaten 
by the vested interests of Bombay, United Provinces and Madras. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Jtth^h (Mu/<affarpur cum Chainparan : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir* I do not .agree wjth mv Honourable friend, Mr. B. Pas, 
when he is trying to run down the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

Mr. B. Das; You say so, because Bihar has got its own share of xnoR$jr. 

Mr.. Gaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend forgets thAifc »at present 
he is also a member of the province of Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. B. Daa: Orissa has not got a pie so far. Orissa's climate ?? 
different from Bihar. 


If* fl»i Prasad SilU d i : Mv Honourable friend has been reiterating 
his insinuation that this Department is rim in the rested f 

Bombay Presidency, My friend has got a sort of prejudice . «gapu* 
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Bombay. It would have been fairer on his part if he had mentioned defi- 
nitely how these vested interests comto to play in this matter at all. My 
Honourable friend has been making a speech, and has been casting insi- 
nuations over various provinces. He must have patience and give a chance 
to other people also. This point was looked into carefully by the Standing 
Finance Committee of which I was also a member at that time. I am 
not a member of this Committed now. We went) carefully into the matter. 
I quite agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, when he 
says that a part of this money, if it can be done, should be spent in the 
matter of improving paddy cultivation in Bihar, and other parts of the 
obuntry. But so far as the general scheme is concerned, I quite agree 
that this sum of money is needed for the improvement of agricultural 
research: Take, for instance, sugarcane cultivation in Coimbatore which 
has been carried on under the ffigis of this Department. It has proved 
very successful, and samples of that sugarcane have been given to other 
parts of the country including Bihar and Orissa and other provinces In 
any case, this Department has been doing very good work and this money 
is very much needed in spite of the financial stringency to which we are 
all subject. Although the activities of other Departments have been 
curtailed, I submit that this is a very useful way of spending the money 
for the development of the agricultural resources of the country, and this 
House will be ill-advised to refuse sanction of this grant. The money is 
utilized, as I understand, in scientific research work and not in Provincial 
distribution. I support the motion. 


Mr. S. O. Mitra: Sir, I entirely agree with my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das, that some of the provinces are not getting their proper share in 
the distribution of money. I do not like to apportion the blame between 
the Imperial Council of Research or to the weakness of the Ministers who 
represent the provinces. But. I know Ibis that, though in Bengal large 
quantity of sugarcane is grown — the acreage in Bengal is ten times that of 
Bombay — there is no research bureau there, to make any experiment. As 
my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, has remarked, the soil in Bengal 
is different from the soil in the United Provinces or in Madras. Certainly 
Bengal can claim a share of this money from the Central Research Council 
for some research work in Bengal. T agree with Mr. Das that there should be 
some policy for the distribution of the money in which all the provinces may 
get some proper share. I know that to the Central Treasury, Bengal con- 
tributes a much larger sum than any other province, but with regard to 
services and other matters she is not getting her proper share. So, T 
hope the Imperial Research Council will consider whether they should not 
allot some money for research work on sugarcane in Bengal. Bengal 
produces a large quantity of sugarcane a*id there is great scope for 
improvement. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhay: Sir, I regret to observe that my Honourable friends, 
Mr. B. Das and Mr. S. C. Mitra, have given expression to their jealousy 

of Bombay. 1 * 7 ! ’ 7 ‘ 1 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra: We are ppt jealous of Bombay; we should like to 
have our share, 
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Mr. B. V.. Jadhav: I may point out that my Honourable* friends have 
4 P M ^ entirely mistaken the sphere of the work of the Imperial Coun- 
ciJ of Agricultural Besearch, Besearch is not a provincial sub- : 
jeot and it cannot be circumscribed by the limits of a province* Besearch 
is wter-provmciai ; that is, it ought to extend lo India as a whole, and 
the principle on which the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch 
works is that such researches are encouraged us will be usoful to more 
than one province. The money cannot be distributed accor ding to pro*, 
vinces, because it will be absurd that a share of the research should be 
performed by one province and another share by another province. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Why not have one institute for the whole world and 
have the best results from there? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: When our vision will expand iu that way and we 
are able to look upon the whole world as one family, then of course the 
idea suggested by my Honourable friend may t>e brought into operation. 
But, at the same time, I may bring to his notice that there is such an 
institution at Home and although they are not making researches, at all 
events, they are compiling statistics and so on for the use of the whole 
world. As a matter of fact, Bombay does not get its proper share, but 
Bombay never asks for its proper share. Tile Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Iiesearch asks for schemes and the Advisory Council goes 
into those schemes and examines them and if it decides that a particular 
province would be more suitable to make the research in a particular 
scheme, then that province is entrusted with that work. But, at the 
same time, as was explained the other day, cure is taken that no share of : 
this expenditure is allowed to be expended by uny province on such matters 
as were paid for from their own revenues. So a part of the grant made to 
a province for research work is to be spent on research alone and, there--* 
fore, my Honourable friends have not got any grievance to say that a par*' 
ticular province should get a bigger share than others. Sir, 1 support the 
demand. 

' Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaml Mudallar: Sir, I am afrhid that' 
ther e is a great deal of misapprehension over the whole question. 1 
thought the scheme which was promoted the other day by the Honour* 
able Member in charge of this Department to educate the Members of 
the Central Legislature would have had a more beneficial effect than seems- 
to have resulted after a two days of lecturing and discussion. I under- 
stand that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch calls for schemes 
from various provinces- l 

The Provincial Governments are addressed in the first instance, the 
Universities in all the provinces are addressed in the second place, thon 
private institutions which are in a position. to conduct research are also ; 
addressed All these bodies are told to submit schemes to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Besearch. An expert body goes into the schemes, 
selects those which are most necessary and urgent and which.will.be 
most advantageous for the circumstances of the country as a whole, and 
the grants are made on the basis not of Bombay or of Madras or of Bengal, 
but on the basis of the schemes which have been proved as being utgent 
and necessary and in the best interests of the country. I do .not Bee~_ 
how, in those circumstances, the question of allotment to this province 
or that province can arise. What is my Honourable friend, Mr; Das, 
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gOih£ to do if Rs. 40,000 is sent immediately to Cuttack? Where igjbhe 
research institute and where are the people who are going to conduct the 
rfc&Oar&h and whe!re is the University or society ttfbb will take up this 
question? it seems to me that we are entirely outside the real purpose 
of this girant when we are discussing it on the baste of the provinces. 1 
may say, ttir, tliat my own province has been very much laggard in this 
respect. 1'or taiany years the Madras Government did hot put up 
sUtndient schemes and it was only when the Provincial Councils took an 
interest in the matter and made the Minister in charge move in the 
direction that some schemes have come up within the last few years 
before the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. What should ' be 
done in the various provinces is to stimulate interest in the department 
in these provinces so that they may have their thoughts concentrated ou 
this subject of research and not merely carry on the routine administration 
of agriculture. If that is done,, perhaps there will be better results and 
more money will come to those provinces which are now suggesting that 
they have not got enough money. 

: \ ■ . ; • ! 

Sir Ofowasp Jahangir: Sir, . I think we ought to have some sympathy 
with ouir ‘friend, Mr. Pas. Unfortunately he put his case rather badly. 
What he meant to say was that research was carried out for all parts of 
India, but unfortunately his province of Orissa had not the capacity tc 
take advantage of the investigations made. And, therefore, what he 
demanded was that the research institute should give him and his province 
greater capacity. It is a legitimate complaint to make, but unfortunately 
none of us can remedy it. If that is the case with Orissa* if they cannot 
take advantage of the investigations and opportunities or if they have not 
got the capacity to do so, we regret it and we condole with him, but 
the remedy does not lie in our own hands. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I think 
I might put the lid on this debate, and turn the attention of the House 
to something more interesting. Sir, these are days of financial stringency* 
That being sq, I wonder why the Finance Member does not think of 
inaugurl&mg a big sweepstake in the country to get money. I make that 
suggestion quite seriously. We can put aside moral prudery for the 
moment, when we are faced with such depressing conditions. As a matter 
of fact, we in Calcutta know what Calcutta owes to the proceeds of the 
Lottery Fund there » Its streets, parks, cpen spaces, its Town Hall were 
built out of the proceeds of a big lottery which was held about a hundred 
years ago. We seem to have advanced very much beyond that stage, 
add we shudder at the very suggestion that there should be such a thing 
as an authorised lottery. But are we in a position to state that we 
inhibit all kinds of gambling? What about the gambling in the race 
cOtffse from week to week and month to month? 

An B^oqourable Member t How is all this relevant, Sir? 

Mr« President (The Honourable Mr. R. K- Shsnmukham Chatty) : 
Order, order. The Honourable Member ^has evidently .just entered tfiu 
Home. The Finance Bill has been finished and we are . now discussing 
the supplementary demands moved by the Finance Member. 
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. :](& 0. 0 . SiiWVMi;: I afaiceitely ; apologia# , I was*, unde* the impression 
that we were still discussing the finance Bill. I am sorqt,; f . : « r M 

Mf . O. S. Ba|pai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and ’ 
Lands): Sir, after the very gratifying support which w© have had . ftoii-V’ 
certain Honourable Members who generally oppose Government, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, for example,, there is very little left for m© to say with 
regard to the beneficent activities of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. Mr. Maswood Ahmad made two points, one as regards research 
into the diseases of rice and the other as regards the discovery of certain 
fertilisers which would help the paddy crop. I should like to inform him 
that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has a committee on 
fertilisers and I would also inform him that the Imperial Council ot 
Agricultural Research has in band a very, wide scheme of research into 
the paddy crop. These specific suggestions which my Honourable friend, < 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad, has made, will be brought in due course to the 
notice of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, and I have no 
doubt that they will receive the attention which suggestions emanating 
from Honourable Member's deserve. 

Then, Sir, we come to my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das’s plaint. 
He has brought into being what really threatens to he an enfant terrible. 
Before the province of Orissa has actually come into being, he is making 
complaints that Government are not doing this and doing that and doing 
the other thing for his province. The point I would lik© to bring to the f 
notice of the House is that the composition of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research is such that every province has representation on 
it through its Ministers. The Province of Bihar and Orissa is represented 
on it through its Minister. This governing body has the control of funds 
which Government place at the disposal of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research. I hope the Provincial Government of Orissa will soon 
come to life and when it is alive and kicking, it will have a representation 
on the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, and then I hope my 
Honourable friend will have no cause for complaint. | 

As regards Bengal, Sir, I would point out that my Honourable friend 
does not seem to appreciate the fact that Bengal has its own particular 
and peculiar problems — one of these, for example,, is the question of th 3 
water hyacinth which is supposed to be an agricultural pest. 

Mr. S. 0. Ultra: I was not dealing with the general question. I was 
dealing with the "Besearch Bureau” for sugar. 

Mr, 0. S. Bajpai: This debate has covered, if I may say so, the whole 
field of the activities of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
If my Honourable friend wants to have information as regards sugar 
research, I would say that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
aims at having a series of research stations distributed throughout the 
belt of Northern India in order to test by local experience the qualities and 
capacities of different kinds of sugarcanes .which are produced in Coim- 
batore, the Presidency of my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Rama- 
swapai Mudaliar. Whether it is possible to have such a research, in 
Bengal, it is not for me to say, but I am prepared to bring it to ffo. 
notice of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. I do. not think 
it necessary for me to say anything more on the subject. 
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' Hz. President (The Honourable Mr, R. K. Shammihham Chetty) : 
The question is: 

14 That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,06,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of Maroh, 1933, in respect of ‘Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research Department \ ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Aviation. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

44 That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 33,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Aviation V* 

The motion warf adopted. 


Emigration — External. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

44 That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 24,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of 4 Emigration— External 

The motion was* adopted. 


• Joint Stock Companies. 

< 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

44 That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of 4 Joint Stock Companies 

The motion wasf adopted. 

t . 

Miscellaneous Departments. , 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 14,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 81st day of Maroh, 1033, in respect of * Miscellaneous Departments V 

The motion wad adopted. 

Indian Stores Department. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

■ •• That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,60,000 he granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the Slst day of March, 1033, in reepeot of ‘ Indian Stores Department 

The motion wad adopted.: 
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Currency, 

The Honourable Sit George Schuster : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Us, 74,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges whioh will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Currency V* 

The motion was adopted. 


Superannuation Allowances and Pensions. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

M That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 15,69,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges whioh will come in course of payment during the 
yearending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respedt of * Superannuation Allowances and 

The motion wad adopted. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster : Sir, I beg to move : 

u That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 52,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Miscellaneous . 


Mr. S. O. Mitra: Sir, I find under this demand, that there is a payment 
to be made for the “Capitation Tribunal”. I shall be glad to know when 
we may expect the decision of the Committee and how far it has 
advanced and what expectations we can have from this Capitation Tribu- 
nal? It is under “8 — Details of the Special Commissions oi Enquiry". 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: In the absence of my Honourable 
friend, the Army Secretary, I will answer this question. I think* the best 
thing I can do is to refer the Honourable Member to the replies which 
have already been given in this House on the matter. We have really 
nothing to add to those replies. We hope that the result will be favour- 
able to us and, that we shall be able to put the position before the public 
very soon, but beyond that I can make no statement at present. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I enquire what amount the Government 
expect to receive as a result of the decision of the Capitation Tribunal? . 

The Honourable 8ir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the statement I have just made. I have nothing further to add. 

MX. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is : 

M That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 52,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the Charges which Will cozpe in course of payment during % 
ymtt ending the 31st day of Maroh, 1033, in respect of ‘ Miscellaneous 

The motion waa adopted. 
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Miscellaneous Adjustments .between the Central and Provincial 

Governments. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; Sir, I beg to move : 

ThAt a supptemefltdit stttn tiot exceeding' Ra. it ; 000 be granted to the GovethbV 
General in Council to defray the charges Which will come in course of payment ’during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respeot of * Miscellaneous. Adjustments 
between the Central and Provincial Governments 

The motion was adopted. 


Kefunds. 

nrHoflOttrsblO Sff Gsorge SchttSttt: Sir, ;I beg to move: 

M That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 10,65,000 be granted to the- Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ‘ Refunds 

The motion was adopted. 


Delhi. 

fM fitiftOUf&tiie Bit Georgt SbhtiSter : Sir, t beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 57,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
JtMjr ending the 31st day of March, 1983, in respect of 1 Delhi V* 

Mfi S. O. MiWa: Sir, referring to the explanatory note, T find; 

This IS required tb meet the claim of the Government Of the Punjab for* reimburse- 
ment of charges incurred by them on account of 3 Sub-Inspectors attached to the Punjab 
Police, as a training reserve for Delhi for the years 1917-18 to 1929-30. The Local 
Govprhipenfc failed to realise the coat for these years through an oversight ”, 

. Ahd then th6 Standing Finance Committee approves of it. I would 
like to know biter how many years it may be considered barred by the 
Knbri6e‘ Jiophrtrrient ; but I know as regards some charges the Government 
Wf Ittdift were eligible for realising from the War Office in England, that 
it was always pleaded that the question could not be re-opened as the 
claims were now barred, and they were all written off. I hope the Finance 
Will giVe Us ‘game idea as to when these questions may be considered 
&8 clbfeed. 

iftondufable Sir ttttfiy Htftg (ft&tne Member): Sir, ?t. is true that 
this demand relates to past history and covers a period of twelve years ; 
,fO|fcd when the demand was first put . forward by the Punjab Government, 
it was,'! think, suggested that the case Was covered by the convention 
which was made some years ago and in accordance with which old dettiaiids 
f&t rfrised by one Government against another,; hut it was pointed out 
that in the year 1917 when this charge was fir at incurred, the 
Government of * India had definitely accepted liability and, as a result 5 of 
that, it was felt that they could not now repudiate it on- the ground 
that it had not been claimed before. 
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Hr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 57,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the oharges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ( Delhi *•” 

The motion was adopted. 


Aden. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 14,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Aden Y* 

The motion was adopted. 


Expenditure in England — Secretary of State for India. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 98,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of ( Expenditure in England— Secretary 
of State for India * 

The motion was adopted. 


Expenditure in England — High Commissioner for India. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 24,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Expenditure in England — High 
Commissioner for India Y’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Commuted Value of Pensions. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to move: 

41 That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,33,000 be granted to tbe Governor 
General in Council to defray tbe charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1933, in respect of * Commuted value of Pensions Y’ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 29th March, 1933. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

Wednesday , 29th March , 1933. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Order, order. The Assembly Department has received intimation from 
the Secretary of the Legislative Department that with reference to the 
business of the current week in the Legislative Assembly, His Excellency 
the Governor General has been pleased to allot Saturday, the 1st of April, 
for non-oiflicial business, that is Resolutions, in place of Friday, the 31st 
March. The Chair, therefore, directs that the House will sit on Saturday 
and discuss Non-Official Resolutions. The Chair further directs that on 
Friday the House will sit and continue the discussion on the White Paper. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Order of Expulsion served on four Ciikttitar Bankers of Saigon by tiie 
Government of InIdo-China. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): I 
have received a notice from Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
that he proposes to ask for leave to make a motion for the adjournment 
of the House today for the purpose of discussing a definite ihatter of 
urgent public importance as follows: 

“The position of the Chettyar Bankers in Indo-China, consequent on executive 
orders of a discriminatory nature having been issued by the French Colonial Government 
regarding the collection of their legal dues and, in particular, consequent on orders of 
expulsion issued and carried out by that Government on four Chettiyar Bankers under 
circumstances mvloving great hardship and in violation of natural laws of justice ”, 

I have to inquire whether any Honourable Member has any objection 
to this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member): Sir, I object 
to this motion. I object on two grounds. First of all, it is not urgent. 
The motion itself says that the order has been carried out. If the order 
bias been carried out and the people on whom orders were passed have left 
the country, then there is no urgency. That is my first objection. My 
second objection is that it affects the relations of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment with the French Government. The motion refers to executive 
orders of the .French Government, describing those orders as of a discri- 
minatory nature and in violation of natural laws of justice. When you 

( 2789 ) a 
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talk of an order of a foreign Government in that way, my submission is 
that it affects the relations of His Majesty’s Government with that foreign 
Government. On those two grounds, I object to this motion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Mr. President, I do not think there is anything in the 
objection raised by the Honourable the Law Member on either of those 
points. So far as the first point is concerned, the answer is very simple. 
Expulsion order has been issued and carried out on four bankers, but a 
vast number of bankers are threatened with similar orders. The position 
is acute. No doubt, the expulsion order has been issued and carried out 
with reference to four bankers, but others are threatened with similar 
orders. I have got here a sheaf of telegrams to show that others are 
being similarly threatened, and any day similar orders may be passed on 
them and many of them may be expelled. 

So far as the second objection is concerned, I am not suggesting that 
anything should be done which will create bad relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government. After all, we must 
appeal to His Majesty's Government to interfere on behalf of our nationals. 
If this House is not the forum where I can raise the grievances of our 
nationals in foreign countries, I do not know where else it can be done. 
Nothing in my motion suggests that any action which would be calculated 
to bring about adverse relations between His Majesty’s Government and 
the French Government should be taken. If I had suggested that some 
positive action should be taken by His Majesty’s Government which would 
have a bearing on the pacific relations that exist now between His 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government, I could have under- 
stood the objection. I have not done anything of the kind. I merely 
want to draw the attention of His Majesty’s Government through this 
House to the hardship and the injustice caused to a certain number of our 
citizens who are British subjects in Indo-China and ask the intervention 
of His Majesty s Government through such diplomatic courses that are 
open to them to save them from the coming disaster. Therefore, Sir, on 
either of these grounds I do not think there is anything in the objection 
raised bv the Honourable the Law Member. 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras: European) : Sir, in regard to the two points 
raised, I should like to confirm in respect of the first point that I have 
also received representations to the effect that although the executive 
order has in fact been carried out in respect of certain bankers, there aw 
still others over whom that, threat is hanging, and, therefore, it is not 
enough to say that, because the order has been carried out in respect of 
some, therefore the matter is not urgent. It may be carried out tomorrow 
in respect of the others. 

Secondly, Sir, the purpose of this adjournment motion, as has already 
been explained* is to make representations to His Majesty’s Government 
and to ask them to continue their efforts in the direction which we desire. 
In doing that, I claim, Sir, it is not in the least necessary to discuss, on 
the floor of the House, even if it were desirable, the relationship between 
His Majesty’s Government and another power. Our whole point is to 
afford an opportunity for discussing in public the urgency of this Govern-? 
ment representing as strofigly as possible the full facts to His Majesty’s 
Government so that they can take such action as in : their discretion 
may . desire to take. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. ShAnmUkham Chetty): The 
-Chair does Dot Agree with the Honourable the Law Member’s contention 
that the subject matter of the adjournment motion is not urgent within 
th& rules. It may be that these four persons have already left the place 
in accordance with the order of the particular Government. That cir- 
cumstance by itself does not make the position less urgent. It may be 
that* as a result of the intervention of the Government of India those 
orders may be rescinded and these people may be enabled to go back, 
or that others who are threatened with such orders may be saved from 
any such catastrophe. Therefore, on the point of urgency the Chair does 
not agree with the contention of the Honourable the Law Member. 

With regard to the objection taken that this motion would affect the 
relations of the Government of India or of His Majesty’s Government 
with any Foreign State), the Chair feels that the subject matter sought 
to be raised in this motion cannot be barred by that rule. If the Indian 
subjects of His Majesty suffer any serious hardships in any part of the 
world, it is certainly open to this House, either by a Kesolution or a 
question or an Adjournment Motion to bring such matter to the notice 
of the Government of India. (Applause from the Nationalist Benches.) 
To deprive the House of that privilege would be a very serious infringe- 
ment on its legitimate rights. But the Chair would point out to Diwan 
Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar that there are certain words in the motion 
as he has framed which are objectionable: “on executive orders of a 
discriminatory nature” and, then in the end, “under circumstances 
involving great hardship and in violation of natural laws of justice.” If 
this motion is allowed in the form in which the Honourable Member has 
tabled it, it would be tantamount to a condemnation of the action of the 
French Government by this House which cannot be permitted by the 
Chair. Therefore^ if the Honourable Member is prepared to amend his 
motion by omitting these words, the Chair would consider whether it should 
allow the Honourable Member to move the motion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: I am prepared to accept 
your advice. I shall make my motion omitting the words “of a discrimi- 
natory nature” and also the words “and in violation of natural laws of 
justice”. If the Chair thinks that I should omit also the words “under 
circumstances involving great hardship” I am prepared to do that. I shall, 
therefore, move: 

“ That the business of the House he adjourned to discuss a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, namely, the position of the Chottiyar Bankers in Jndo-China, 
consequent on executive orders having been issued by the French Colonial Government 
regarding the collection of their legal dues and in particular consequent on orders of 
expulsion issued and carried out by that Government on four Chettiyar Bankers ”. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I should like to consider the 
amended version of the motion and I am not in a position to discuss it at 
the moment. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty): If 
that is the contention of the Government, the Chair has no objection to 
permit the Honourable Member to make this motion tomorrow. The 
Chair would waive the objection on its part with regard to urgency, and it 
would allow the Honourable Member to make this motion in that forth 
tomorrow and, then, the Chair will decide, after hearing the objection*, 
if any, of the Honourable the Law Member, wtetber it is in order. 

A 2 



ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE, JUMPING FINANCE COM- 
MITTEE FOR RAILWAYS AND. YHE STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON ROADS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Sh&nmukham Chetty): I 
have to inform the Assembly that the following Members have been elected 
to the Standing Finance Committee for Railways and the Standing Com- 
mittee on Roads, respectively : 

Standing Finance Committee for Railways : 

1. Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan, 

2. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, 

3. Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, 

4. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, 

5. Mr. R. S. Sarma, 

6. Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh, 

7. Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Saheb Bahadur, 

8. Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, 

9. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, 

10. Sir Leslie Hudson, and 

11. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury. 

Standing Committee on Roads : 

1. Mr. N. R. Gunjal, 

2. Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur, 

3. Mr. G. Morgan, 

4. Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan, 

5. Kunwar Raghubir Singh, and 

6. Rao Bahadur S. R. Pandit. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member) : Sir, I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 783, asked 
by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 13th March, 1933. 


Ill-Health of Mr. Satindra Nath Sen, a Political Prisoner, detained 

IN THE CaMPBELLPORK JAIL. 


*733. (a) and (6) No. 

(o) and (d) Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was permitted to receive treatment and advice 
from Kabiraj Shyamadas of Calcutta, but not at Government expense. 

■ (e) The reason for non-acceptance was that the prescribed conditions were not carried 
out. 

(f) Provided the conditions are fulfilled, there is no objection to such medicines being 
supplied at the expense of the detenu. 
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The Honourable Ur Trank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to parts (a), 
(6) and (a) of unstarred question No. 59 asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad 
on the 2nd March, 1983. 


Communal Composition of Person s examined for Appointment as Lower 
Division Clerks by certain Postal Officials of Delhi and Lahore. 



Hindus. 

| Muslims. 

Sikhs. 

69. (a) Number of outside candidates examined by — 
Postmaster, Lahore 

19 

21 

6 

Superintendent, R. M. S. ‘ L * Division 

• • 

I 

1 

Postmaster, Delhi 

• • 

1 

• • 

Superintendent, R. M. S. ‘ D * Division 

e i 

.. 

t i 

(b) Number of outside candidates declared successful 
by— 

Postmaster, Lahore 

4 

4 

2 

Superintendent, R. M. S., ‘ L * Division . 

.. 

1 

1 

Postmaster, Delhi 

• • 

1 

• » 

Superintendent, R. M. S. ‘ D ’ Division 

e • 

• • 

t • 


Excepting the candidate of the Delhi Post Office none of the other candidates has so 
far been finally approved by the Head of the Circle. 

t d ) Does not arise as the only candidates so far approved from among the groups 
referred to in part (a) is a Muslim. , 


Mr. H. A. T. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary): Sir I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply, to starred question No. 723, asked by 
Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 13th March, 1933. 


Justification for the Appointment of a separate Secretary in charge 
of Education in Central India. 

*723. The position in regard to the first query is as follows. All matters connected 
with Education in the Central India Agency are dealt with by the Superintendent of 
Education, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central India, as part of his normal duties. To 
save time and duplication of work, however, he has been designated Secretary to the 
Agent to the Governor General in Central India in the Education Department to enable 
him to submit files direct to the Agent to the Governor General. 

The reply to the seoond part of the question is in the affirmative. 
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Mr; 0. S, B&Jpai (Secretary, Department of Education*. H$dth and 
Lands): Sir, I lay on the table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No, 722, 

asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 13th March, 1933; 
and 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 724, 

asked by Mr. C. C. Biswas on the 13th March, 1933. 


Duties op tiie Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 

*722. (a) (i) Yes. All matters connected with education in Central India are dealt 
with by the Superintendent of Education, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central India as 
part of his normal duties. To savo time and duplication of work, however, he has been 
designated as Secretary to the Agent to the Governor General in Central India in the 
Education Department. This enables him to submit files direct to the Agent to the 
Governor General. 

(a) (n)r— (?m), (xii) and (xiv). Yes, Positions (ii), (Hi), (vi) and (vii) he holds 
ex-offirAo. i 

(a) (viii) — ( x ), (anti), (xv) and (x vi). No. 

(<*) (xi) The Commercial Diploma examination is conducted by a board consisting 
of prominent Government officials and leading businessmen. The Superintendent of 
Education,; Delhi, is not an examiner this year but was in 1932. 

(h) No duties other than those mentioned in.tho reply to part. (a) above, are performed 
by the Superintendent of Education, Dolh A , Ajmer-Merwara and Central India. Of 
certain bodies ho . is an ex-officio member and on others he represents the Local 
Administration concerned, with the permission, where necessary, of the competent 
authority. 

(c) (1) The Superintendent of Education, Delhi, is a 2nd class M.A. He has had 
more than 20 years’ experience of educational work and has studied educational methods 
in England, the United States of America and Japan. 

(c) (2) No. 

(*) (3) The reply to the first part of the question is in the negative. As regards the 
latter part, the attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply to clauses (0 
and («p) of part (a) of this question. 


Extension of the Provisions of the Provident Funds Act to the 
Calcutta University Employees. 

*724. (a), (b) and (e). Yes. 

(r) Yes, Government are prepared to issue a notification after satisfying themselves 
that the rules governing the Provident Fund of the Calcutta University do not conflict 
with any of the provisions of the Provident Funds Act, XIX of 1925. 

(d) A set of provident fund rules has been, framed by the Calcutta University, but they 
are still under the consideration of the Government of Bengal* 

(/) and (g) Applications from 19 colleges have been received but as they are still 
under examination, it hae not been possible to issue the necessary notification* Th* 
examination is, however, being expedited and orders will be issued as soon as possible. 



PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : Sir, 1 
move : 

“ That the White Paper containing the Proposals for Indian Constitutional Reform 
be taken into consideration 

Sir, the White Paper has been published in this country primarily to 
elicit public opinion, and it is but proper that a document of such far 
reaching importance, — indeed, a document of destiny, should be carefully 
discussed by the Non-Official Members of this House who reflect practically 
every shade of public opinion. It is also a requirement of that propriety 
that Official Members should take no part in that discussion. 

Sir, the policy outlined in the White Paper, stated in the broadest 
terms, aims at finding a suitable basis for the conversion of the present 
system of government in India into a responsibly governed Federation of 
States and Provinces, on the understanding that the responsible govern- 
ment so established must, during a period of transition, be qualified by 
limitations in certain directions. I am sure, the House will agree that, 
we, the Members of Government, who form part of the present system, 
should leave this debate entirely to the Non-Official Members. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President' (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Motion moved: 

44 That the White Paper containing the Proposals for Indian Constitutional Reform be 
taken into consideration ”. 

The Chair now proposes to call upon Sir Abdur Rahim to move his 
amendment. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : On a point 
of order, Sir. I should like to know from the Chair what would be the 
procedure with regard to the discussion of the amendments. Will they be 
put to vote? Ordinarily amendments are put to vote first and then the 
original proposition. I should like to know what would be the procedure 
that would be adopted in this case. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The Honourable Member has asked a point of information and not raised 
a point of order. As the Honourable Member has himself remarked, if 
amendments are moved and pressed to a division., the Chair would follow 
the usual order of putting amendments first to the vote before putting the 
original proposition. Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : (Loud 
Applause.) Mr. President, I move: 

44 That for the original motion the following be substituted : 

4 This Assembly requests the Governor General in Council to convey to His 
Majesty’s Government that, in the opinion of this Assembly, unless the 
proposals of His Majesty’s Government for Indian Constitutional Reform 
are substantially amended in the direction of conceding greater responsibility 
and freedom of action to the representatives of the people in the Central 
and Provincial spheres of Government, it will not be possible to ensure 
peace, contentment or progress of the country V* 

Sir, at the outset I must express my surprise at the attitude that has 
been taken up by the Government of India on this occasion. As stated by 
the Leader of the House himself, the subject under discussion is a matter of 
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outstanding importance and the document that we have to deal with in- 
volves nothing less than the late of the Government ol this country. Sir, 
I take it that the Government of India, if not the Government of the entire 
country, is at least a great portion of the Government of this country, and 
it seems to me to be inexplicable that when the fate of the Government of 
the country is involved, the Government of India should have nothing to 
contribute to the discussion. 

Sir, the Government of India must be aware that the proposals contained 
in the White Paper are of such momentous character, and of such far 
reaching consequences, that it has created great commotion in the country, 
to use mild language. On an occasion like this, we should expect, the 
whole country would expect that the Government should at least indicate 
their position with reference to the proposals that are before the House. We 
are aware that the Secretary of State is the master of the situation as re- 
presenting the British Parliament, but all the same, if the Government of 
India are the agency of that Parliament and nothing more, even then one 
would have expected that the Government should have been prepared, in 
a matter of this importance, to defend the proposals of the Secretary of 
State, of the Government of Britain, as contained in these proposals. Sir, 
I repeat that I find it very difficult to conceive the reasons which have 
actuated the Government of India to observe silence on this occasion, not 
only the Government of India, but the entire official body. We do not 
understand that the Government of India and their officials have had 
nothing to do with these proposals and if Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary 
of State for India, was in a position to explain the trend and scope of these 
proposals, surely the Government of India ought to have explained those 
proposals to us. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: May I interrupt? If on any 
particular point an explanation be necessary or if there be any misunder- 
standing, we shall do our best to offer the explanation and to remove the 
misunderstanding. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : I am glad that the Government of India are prepared 
to go so far, but I do submit to this House and to the country that the 
Government of India ought to be in a position to explain not merely parti- 
cular passages in the proposals of the White Paper, but the entire scheme, 
and to give their valuable opinion on the subject. 

Now, Sir, I pass on to the amendment that I have moved. The House 
will observe that the language of the motion is extremely moderate, 
studiedly moderate and that the language represents the spirit of this House. 
We are not here in order to condemn the entire scheme. That is not the 
scope of the amendment. We see that in some directions there i & some 
advantage, but we do hold, and I believe the majority of the Members, the 
Non-Official Members on this side of the House will agree, that unless there 
is considerable advance in the direction of devolving further responsibility 
on the representatives of the people, the proposals of the White Paper will 
not receive acceptance in the country (Hear, hear), will not conduce to 
peace and, contentment. I take it that the first and the foremost object of 
the new Constitution is to assure peace and contentment in the country. 
We all know for how long political agitation has been going on in order to 
secure responsible government and, if the proposals are seriously defective 
in that respect, surely the British Parliament and the British people and 
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the Government of India will not expect that people will take things lying 
•down. They will not. We have tried in as moderate and sober language 
as possible to point this out to the Government of India and, through them, 
to the British Government. We have not used any langauge which will 
irritate anybody’s feelings. We have not made any particular demand on 
any particular point. All that we ask for is that there must be some 
substantial concessions to the people of this country so that responsible 
'Government which has been repeatedly promised to us will be achieved at 
no distant and vague date, but within a reasonable measure of time. I am 
not going to discuss the proposals in the White Paper on vague generalities, 
.setting up any vague standard or relying on any particular phraseology which 
has found vogue in the country. I wish to take my stand, speaking on 
behalf of my Party and, I believe, of the majority of the Members in this 
House, on the declared policy of His Majesty’s Government. That policy 
is set out at the very commencement of the White Paper. It is contained 
in what is called the Command Paper No. 3972. That Command Paper 
is the declaration made by the Prime Minister on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government in January, 1931. That declaration was approved by both 
Houses of Parliament. I wish to examine the proposals in the White Paper, 
therefore, in the light of that declaration. 

If the proposals, as contained in this Paper, are in accordance with that 
declaration, then we shall be prepared to accept it, but to the extent that 
they are not in accordance with that declaration, it is our duty to insist upon 
His Majesty’s Government to amend the White Paper in that direction. 1 
have read that declaration more than once and the speech of the Prime 
Minister of Britain which accompanied and explained that document. I 
do not wish to refer to the proceedings or to the speeches of any particular 
members of any of the three Conferences. You can find passages of all 
sorts in the speeches of the various members of the delegation, British as 
well as Indian, Princes as w r ell as representatives of British India, and it 
would serve no good purpose if I were to draw the attention of the House 
to any particular statement in a particular speech, however eminent the 
person from whom that speech proceeded. I, therefore, take mv stand on 
•a document which cannot be repudiated by any one, by which the British 
Government and the British people have got to stand. We have been told 
time after time that the definite policy of the British Parliament is to keep 
India out of party politics and we have been assured of this also in the 
most recent speeches delivered on tli^ "White Paper in the House of 
•Commons. Indian questions at any rate of this character are not questions 
for any particular party; they- are questions in which the British nation is 
-concerned vis-a-vis the Indian nation. That is the position I take up. 
Therefore, it will serve no useful purpose for anyone to say that the declara- 
tion was made by the Labour Government and it is now some other Govern- 
ment, a National Government or practically a Conservative Government, 
which is in power. I am entitled to ask the British Government to stand 
by it, whether it is a National Government or a Conservative Government. 
Sir, in dealing with the proposals I do not want to criticize the 
proceedings of any of the Bound Table Conferences : it is the declara- 
tion that is the outcome of those Conferences which is in question. 
'Some of the proposals might have been agreed to unanimously, some 
others might have been accepted by a majority, or some might represent 
the views of minorities of the Delegation, and there may be some 
which are new proposals. I do not wish to deal with these. There 
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are Honourable Members in this House who have been members of 
the three or at least some of the Round Table Conferences, and, if they 
so choose, they may deal with these points, — as to how far the proposals 
are in agreement with the decision of the majority or the unanimous decision 
of the members of the Round Table Conference and which of them are new 
proposals. Sir, I also want to make it clear that it is not my business nor 
of this House to try and search out the hidden meanings, — to find out what 
might have been the intention, to find out what were the general impressions 
created in the minds of the members of the Conferences. That is not the 
point. The point which I want to emphasize is, whether these proposals 
are in accordance with the declaration made as an outcome of the proceed- 
ings of the Conferences as to the policy of His Majesty's Government. Sir, 
the declaration. 1 say, promised full responsible Government to India, 
which alone, ns the British Prime Minister said, was wanting in order to 
give India the status of a Dominion in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, but subject to certain limitations and safeguards during the period 
of transition. The Prime Minister pointed out in his speech that pledge 
after pledge had been given to India that the British Raj was there not for 
perpetual domination. 

Sir, the first question I am going to ask in this connection is this: 
is this declaration another pledge, or is it a fulfilment of all the pledges 
that have been given ? That is the most important question which the 
House has .to consider, and to it we want an answer. Is it another 
pledge? Is it an added pledge? Or i3 the declaration, and the proposals 
which should carry out that declaration, a fulfilment of the pledges? That 
is the point, the cardinal point, which I wish to deal with. Sir, I have 
tried to study the entire proposals, and 1 have tried even to read the 
hidden meaning, but I have failed t.> find what *s meant by the period 
of transition. That is the most important question, to which I find no 
clue whatever in any of the proposals of the White Paper. Sir, if this 
period of transition means something indefinite, then, I say, this declaration 
is a mere promise, like the promises contained in previous pledges, 
previous statements of Prime Ministers and Parliaments and of the Viceroys 
of India. Sir, the House is perfectly familiar with the preamble to the 
Government of India Act, 1919. I want to know, “does this declaration 
mean, by the transition period, what is laid down in the preamble to 
that Act?", that is to sav, that during this period the people of India 
have to prove to the satisfaction of Parliament their capacity for SeU- 
Govemment, that is, a period of probation. Is that the intention? Sir, 
there must be a clear answer to this question before the Government ask 
the people of the country to accept the proposals of the White Paper a* 
a final decision. Honourable Members will remember that the Prime 
Minister, in opening the first Session of the Round Table Conference, at 
least in one of his speeches at the Round Table Conference, made it quite 
clear that it was the desire of His Majesty's Government to have a final 
Government of India Act — a Constitution which would be final in shape 
and form and contain within itself provisions for development to full 
responsibility. Is there any such provision anywhere in the proposals cf 
the White Paper? No. Sir, ng was pointed out, and as every Member 
of the Treasury Benches knows full well., examination of the capacity of 
the people of India from time to time as to how far they are fit to govern 
themselves leads onlv to further unrest in the country and can do uo 
party nqy good. Therefore, I take it- that if these proposals are the- 
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final proposals for a new Constitution, which are not to be amended from 
time to time by inquiries such as were undertaken by the Statutory. 
Commission, then there must be provisions within these proposals for the 
termination of the period of transition. Sir, that is the first point I wank 
to make. I understand that Indians will be consulted in London regard- 
ing the proposals of the White Paper by the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament, and 1 take it that it will be the first concern of those that 
go from here to attend the deliberations of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to see what means can be devised within the next Constitution 
Act for full development to responsibility of the government of the 
country. That is a thing that has to be noted first by the Indian members 
who are likely to sit with the Joint Select Committee. 

Sir, the Honourable the Leader of the House has read a portion of 
the first paragraph of the introduction to the White Paper proposals 
I wish, with the leave of the House, to read the whole of it : 

“ Tn December, 1031, both Houses of Parliament adopted a motion expressing 
approval of the Indian policy of His Majesty’s Government, as announced to the Indian 
Round Table Conference and set out in Command Paper 3972. That policy, stated in 
the broadest terms, involved the prosecution of further inquiries and discussions with the 
object of finding a suitable basis for the conversion of the present system of government 
in India into a responsibly governed Federation of States and Provinces, on the 
understanding that the responsible Government so established must, during a poriod of 
transition, be qualified by limitations in cortain directions. Theso limitations, commonly 
described by the compendious term * safeguards ’, have been framed in the common 
interests of India and the United Kingdom ”. 

Now, Sir, if you look to the declaration itself, it says this: 

“ The view of His Majesty’s Government is that responsibility for the Government 
of India should be placed upon Legislatures, Central and Provincial, with such provisions 
as may be necessary to guarantee, during a period of transition, the observance of certain 
obligations and to meet other special circumstances and also with such guarantees as are 
required by minorities to protect their political liberties and rights and such statutory 
safeguards as may be made for meeting the needs of the transitional period. (Again the 
transitional poriod). It will be a primary concern of His Majesty’s Government to see 
that the resorved powers are so framed and exercised as not to prejudice tho advance of 
India through the new Constitution to tho full responsibility for her own government 

Sir, if words have any meaning, tins passage makes it absolutely clear 
that tho new Constitution itself must contain provisions and must contain 
the mechanism by which India can advance to full respoiisible Govern* 
ment and these limitations and safeguards will be brought to an end. 
There can be no other meaning. Then, if you look to the rest of the 
declaration, you will find that when it deals with the nature of the safe- 
guards, it expressly says almost everywhere that under th e existing 
conditions this and that safeguard is necessary. Now, Sir, unless it is 
contemplated, which it is not, that the existing conditions must last for 
ever, the period of transition must come to an end and with it all these 
limitations and safeguards. 

Now, Sir, as the House will observe from the language of the motion 
which I have moved, we are not demanding full responsible Government 
at once. We recognise and fully recognise* that for a certain period there 
must be safeguards. But what w e want is this that a machinery must 
be provided by which the need for these safeguards can be met and mot 
successfully. Further, as regards the nature of the safeguards with which 1 
X shall deal presently, I wish to point out to the House that they are 
even for the period of transition much too sweeping and general. Therefore, 
it will be the business of the Government of India, at least of those 
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Indians who will go to the Joint Select Committee, to point out how and 
by what means the needs of the period of transition can he met and, 
further, in what directions during the period of transition the safeguards 
can be better defined and made narrower in their scope. 

I come now, Sir, to the nature of the proposals. I shall tak^ first 
ihe special responsibilities that are sought to be devolved on the Governor 
General. I do not want to discuss all these responsibilities, but to point 
out that the language with respect to all of them is far too sweeping : 

“ Prevention of grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of India or of any part 
thereof 

Now, that is a matter for the Governor General entirely at his discretion 
to determine how to prevent any such menace arising. It ig not that 
the menace has arisen or that an emergency has arisen — emergency 
powers are different, they are put in a separate category — but how to 
prevent such menace from arising? It is something like section 144 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. The difference is that thiB covers the whole 
field of Indian administration and not any particular meeting or any 
particular small locality. Then it «ays : 

4 ‘ safeguarding the financial stability and credit of the Federation **. 

Now, Sir, language could not be wider. Similarly, “prevention of 
commercial discrimination”. No attempt is made to define what com- 
mercial discrimination is and, as for prevention, it depends upon the 
discretion entirely of the Governor Genera] of the future to say when the 
necessity arises. Sir, I have been discussing these things with some 
friends, and one of them suggested in a very charitable mood: “But 
these provisions will not be brought into operation; these are not meant 
to be brought into operation”. Sir, I submit to this House that this is 
an absolutely wrong idea. It may be that the King has got certain 
reserved powers over the Constitution and they are never brought into 
operation, but the condition of India is totally different. There is absolutely 
no analogy here with the position of the King or of the Parliament in 
Great Britain. Sir, if there was any doubt on the point, the Secretary of 
State has made it quite clear that these safeguards -and these reserved 
powers are intended to be and will be brought into operation whenever 
necessary. And who is to judge when they should be brought into operation? 
The Governor General. Further, as pointed out by the Secretary of State 
himself machinery has been provided in these proposals for giving effect to 
these reserved powers and safeguards. The Governor General is going to ha<e 
a Financial Adviser of his own in addition to the Finance Minister who 
will be responsible to the Legislature. He is to have three more counsellors 
and. I take it, he must have a Secretariat staff also. Is that for nothing? 
Most surely not. These provisions are intended to be given effect tc 
according to the judgment of the Governor General as advised t>y his 
counsellors and his advisers; and this is also the case with the Governor. 
Although the Provinces are promised autonomy and full responsibility as 
contrasted with the Centre, the Governor of a Province is given exactly 
the same powers excepting the one for safeguarding the financial stability 
and credit of India which does not apply tc the Provinces. The Governor 
will have not only his personal staff, but the Secretariat staff; they may 
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not be called counsellors and advisers, but they will be Secretaries. 
Therefore, Sir, there is a definite provision in these proposals for giving 
effect to all these safeguards. 

Now, Sir, as I began by saying we admit the necessity for safeguards, 
but we challenge the character of the safeguards which have been placed 
in the hands of the Governor General and the Governor. We challenge 
also the outlook of the proposals that these reserved powers and safeguards 
must remain for ever. Sir, these proposals, if carried into an Act of 
Parliament in this form, will make the machinery of the Government 
of India so complicated, costly and cumbersome that I submit to the 
House it will be well-nigh impossible to work the Constitution. There 
will be a Governor General with his own distinct Government not a 
Governor General in Council as now. The most important half 
of the Government will be removed from the purview of this Legislature 
and the Legislature of the future will be worse off than even we are. 
The Government of India act now through Ihe Governor General in Council 
and we have six Honourable Members who are Members of that Govern- 
ment, three of them being Indians. The Governor General, in dealing 
with the reserved subjects like defence and foreign and political relations, 
will act entirely on his own responsibility and not in Council. He may 
have counsellors, but not a Council. They will be impervious to the voice 
of public opinion; they may come here and listen to the debates of the 
future Legislature, but those debates will be literally schoolsboys* debates 
so far as the reserved subjects are concerned. Sir, we know that defence 
costs nearly half the revenues of the Government of India, not taking 
into account the revenues of the Railways: we also know, for instance, 
from the very motion moved today by Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, the 
question of foreign relations also is of the utmost importance to us ns it 
determines the status of this country before the eyes of the world. 
These vital and important subjects the Governor Generai will conduct arid 
manage just as he likes ; the popular voice need have no influence whatever 
on him. I do not know, Sir, how the business of the Cabinet of the 
Government of India is conducted now, but at least we hav e three Honour, 
able Members who are Indians in the Government of India, and I believe 
questions relating to army expenditure and political and foreign relations 
are brought before them. But no Indian need be consulted about them 
in the future. I think there is a provision somewhere in the proposals 
that the Governor General should consult the Minister, But that is entirely 
at his option. But even that does not mean that he will hear the voice 
of the people as regards the conduct of those Departments. He cannot 
even be criticised. We know there is a convention in this House that we 
cannot even mention the name of the Governor General. Therefore, In 
these most important respects the state of things will be worse than it is 
now. Surely this is another very important matter for consideration by 
the Joint Select Committee and Parliament. In this connection I may 
also point out to the House that there is a suggestion, in fact a definite 
proposal, that there shall be instituted a Statutory Railway Board. If 
that is consummated, then even the Railways will practically go out of 
the purview of the Legislature. What does that mean? It means that 
80 per cent, or more of the revenues of India can be spent at the will 
and entire discretion of the Governor General without the people having 
any voice in the matter. It is a very serious matter and requires close 
attention on the part of the Joint Select Committee and of Parliament; 
and I.do hope that the Government of India will point out the implications 
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of these proposals. Sir, in this House on aridther occasion, I raised my 
voice against the scheme of an all-India Federation, that is, a Federation 
comprising the Indian States as well as the Provinces of British India. 
I pointed out then in general terms that to commingle ancient India with 
modern India is an experiment fraught with the gravest dangers. I will 
not dwell upon that now, but I must point out that, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain from conversations with many leading politicians of 
..ail schools of thought in the country, there is a great reaction against this 
12 N proposal. Even the Princes, who showed considerable enthu- 
00N * siasm at one time to help us to attain responsible Government 
by coming into the Federation — mind vow, to help us to attain responsible 
Government — even the Princes, according to the newspaper reports, are 
not so enthusiastic now, to use a very mild expression. Sir, the proposals 
contained in the White Paper furnish ample testimony to the difficulties 
that there are in bringing about the Federation. 

Now, Sir, supposing this sort of Federation is brought about in fact by 
some means or other, by making any concession you like to the Indian 
States nt the sacrifice of the Provinces, at our sacrifice, what will be the 
position? What do the Princes stand to gain by it? I say, nothing. 
They will involve themselves in difficulties which they perhaps do not 
■quite realise at present. You may Lav© your safeguards, but if we have 
a popular Assembly at all and if the Princes' nominees are to sit here in a 
popular Assembly, they will realise, as I believe the Honourable Mem 
hers on the Treasury Benches now realise, that it is not easy to run a 
popular Assembly, to control a popular Assembly, that you cannot in a 
popular Assembly stifle the breath of freedom, freedom of speech and 
freedom of criticism — you cannot do that. They must realise that and if 
they are going to deal with subjects which intimately concern the Provinces 
that is our India, they will have to be prepared, as part, of the same 
Government, to be subjected to similar criticism, to similar examination 
and similar searchings. Then, Sir, may I ask, what do the Princes gain? 
They have autonomy in their own States. Their States are autonomous. 
They have full powers and jurisdiction. They must be asked — they w ; ll 
have to be asked — to surrender their powers and jurisdiction over subjects 
of the greatest importance to them. They will be losers pecuniarily ; they 
will be losers so far as prestige is concerned, which is of great value to an 
autocratic ruler, and what is the compensation for them? I say none. It 
has been said that unless the Princes come into the Federation with their 
nominees, there can be, or there will be, no responsibility at the Centre. 
What I ask is this. Tf you examine the proposals, what is the nature and 
scope of that responsibility? Army, Defence and Finance, practically, if 
not in name, will be excluded, and; last, but not the least, Railways. 
What is left for the Legislature to administer? 

Sir, I saw in the papers that some Member of Parliament said that 
dyarchy must not be introduced in the Centre. He meant the dyarchy as 
we have had the experience of in the Provinces. But the Honourable 
Members opposite know that dyarchy in the Provinces, by whatever means 
it may be, is working extremely smoothly. Only in Rengal, I believe, 
twice and, in Madras* once, the Ministry had to be changed. Now, I ask, 
is that not the very essence of responsible Government, Government by 
Legislatures, where the representatives of the people are represented?. Is 
it not the very essence of such Government that there must be changes 
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•of Ministry, whenever the people may lose confidence, whenever the 
Ministers policy has failed to work or failed to bring about the results as 
was expected of them? 

Now, Sir, as I read the whole proposals they are calculated, if not 
intendeds to preserve the status quo that now exists. If that is the object 
of the new Constitution, the new Constitution is not worth having at all. 

I know that some politicians at least want responsibility or power for 
power’s sake, but surely that is not all. We want power to be able to 
make things move to bring about amelioration of the condition of the 
people, enable the people to look after their own affairs and to remedy 
their lot in life, and that cannot be if you only maintain the status quo , if 
you have safeguards and provisions that will simply preserve the state of 
things as it is now. Then, I ask, where will be the chance of any Ministry 
to do anything for the country, to carry out any big policy? I say, it is 
not possible, and more especially if the finances of the country are control- 
led in the way they are proposed in the White Paper. 

Sir, I alluded to the difficulties which await the Federation, if it is to be 
achieved, not only difficulties as regards their instrument of accession, as it 
is called, that is, the surrender of their powers and jurisdiction; there are 
tremendous difficulties as regards the allocation of seats, allocation of seats 
between the two classes of units and among themselves. May I ask whe- 
ther all this complication is necessary in order to improve the present 
Constitution and to take us forward to responsible Government? I say, it 
is not. The Princes have their Government, though it is not responsible, 
theirs are autonomous and self-contained Governments. It is only we in 
British India that have not. As regards the Statutory Commission, it was 
pointed out by Sir John Simon himself in yesterday’s debate in Parliament 
that his Commission was appointed by the terms of the Government of 
India Act, in order to devolve a plan for responsible Government for the 
people of British India who do not enjoy any autonomy in the proper 
sense of the word at present. 

Sir, let mo say one word about the Services. Let me say candidly that 
I am not one of those who think that the Englishmen in the Indian Civil 
Service, the Police and some other services like that are not Wanted at 
present. I do say that they serve a useful public service, but I can very 
well foresee the time if responsible Government is to come at all, a time 
will come when, for instance, the district administration, a species of 
administration which was initiated by the East India Company and has 
developed into its present fonn on the old lines, when that district ad- 
ministration gives way to proper local government, when we have, as we 
ought to have very soon, the organs of local government fully developed 
and in operation, then the services of Englishmen in the districts may not 
be and will not perhaps be necessary. I am, therefore, net opposed to a 
Certain proportion of the recruitment being made in Britain. I am not 
opposed to that, not certainly for the Indian Civil Service; but the pro- 
posal in the White Paper goes much further. The Secretary of State 
wishes to keep to himself the entire control of the services. Why? He is 
afraid that the services will be attacked by the future Governments here. 
I have some experience of administration in different Departments, and I 
can say this; there is absolutely no foundation for any such apprehension. 
I have worked with many an English official — Secretaries and heads of 
departments; and I say that I have never found the slightest difficulty in 
getting on with them. I have found them always loyal, absolutely loyal, 
but. the orders which I, as a Member of the Government, had to 
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pass; and I believe that is the experience of all Indian Members of 
Councils throughout India and of the Ministers. There is not the slightest 
danger that the future Government will treat unfairly, unjustly or harshly 
the European members of the services. Therefore, I submit, the proposals 
are mischievous in this connection. They suggest that the services must 
look beyond their immediate Chiefs, the Ministers, to other authorities. If 
you hold that prospect out, if you are going to give any sort of autonomy 
to the Provinces and if you say to the services: ‘'No your Chiefs are not 
the Ministers but the Governor and over him the Secretary of State”, that 
is sure to create difficulties. As Honourable Members on the Treasury 
Benches must be aware, this particular proposal has created considerable 
misgivings in the minds of the public. I do not treat it as a matter of 
such grave importance as some of my friends do; but there is the fact. Do 
not, by your proposals or anything in the Constitution Act, give an impres- 
sion or make a suggestion to the services, whether European or Indian, 
that they are not to look to the Ministers for guidance and for orders or 
for anything concerning their service and themselves, but to some higher 
authority. I say, that is unwise and inexpedient. 

I am afraid, I have taken up a considerable portion of the time of the 
House : but there is one other important feature in the proposal which I 
must point out in connection with the services. We know in this House 
and wo are reminded of it constantly that the question of claims by 
different communities with resipect to the services causes an amount of 
wrangling and ill-feeling in the Legislature out of all proportion to its 
importance. I searched the proposals to find out some formula for this, 
but there is none; and let me assure the Government of India that this 
omission has caused a great deal of misgiving in the mind of the Muham- 
madan community generally, and, I believe, in other minority communities 
as well. This is another omission which has to be filled up as soon as 
possible. 

I must say one word regarding my Province of Bengal, and two other 
Provinces, the United Provinces and Bihar, where it is proposed to instal 
second Chambers. They have done very well so far without second 
Chambers. Nobody can deny that. What difficulties have there been in the 
United Provinces and in the Province of Bihar because of want of a second 
Chamber? None that I know of. As for Bengal, do Government think that 
the troubles that are going on there are likely to be cured by the institution 
of a second Chamber? I do not know what virtue there is in another 
House sitting in judgment over the Lower House, the larger House, the 
more representative House. Is it going to be another House of Lords? 
May I ask, where are the elements in this country to supply the place 
which the House of Lords occupies in the British Parliament? We also 
know that even such a House of Lords which contains men who have 
fought for their country and helped to bring England up to her present 
position, to the present level of free Government, even that House of Lords 
is feeling difficulties, insuperable difficulties, in functioning because of the 
march of time. The House of Lords cannot stem the tide of democracy. 
Say what you like, democracy has come into the world to stay, whether it 
takesi the shape of an ordinary Legislature or even if it sets up a dictator 
of its own. Much argument has often been founded on the fact that in 
some of the countries of Europe wet have dictators, yes, but dictators who 
are the chosen representatives of the people. They are given dictatorial 
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(powers in certain emergencies for certain purposes; but they depend 
entirely upon the will of the people. Where are those conditions to be 
found in this country, in Bengal, or Bihar or the United Provinces? Take 
the position of the Legislature throughout. You will have so many 
interests there. I do not deny that the interests have to be represented : 
there are important interests, not only minority interests, but there are 
landed interests, there are industrial interests which have all to be re- 
presented : True. But if you are going to make things still more difficult, 
surely it will be almost impossible for a ministry to function with any 
effect Or to serve any useful purpose in the country. Tho Honourable Sir 
George Schuster pointed out only two days ago that the financial prospect 
of the country was not so rosy as some of us, according to him, thought. 
None of us think that the financial prospects of the country are rosy at 
all; but he pointed out that the now Constitution when launched will 
involve an additional expenditure of nothing less than nine to ten crores — 
it may be 11 crores or even 12 ; but I believe the last figure he gave us was 
nine crores; where is all that money to be found? Look at the cost of it, 
not only to the Government, but to the country, to those who will seek 
election and to those who will have to vote for the candidates, and tho 
whole organisation that has to be set up for the purpose. All this is 
perfectly worth while if we are to set up a democratic Constitution, pro- 
vided you make it such that it will work; but it is certainly not worth while 
if you set up a Constitution which will not work 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : My Honour- 
able friend, I think, is misrepresenting what I said. I said that under the 
constitutional plan, envisaged in the White Paper, tho Central Govern- 
ment, or the Federal Government of the future, was expected to surrender 
very substantial sources of revenue to tho Provincial Governments. That 
does not represent the cost of setting up the new Constitution, and indeed 
the figures which I gave included no estimate of tho cost of the setting up . 
of the new Constitution. But that, compared with the figures quoted 
by my Honourable friend, will be quite negligible. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Well, Sir, I stand corrected: perhaps I did riot quite 
accurately represent what my Honourable friend said. But we should like 
to have from him figures to show what will be tho additional cost, not 
only to the Government, but to the others. Take the Upper Chamber 
itself: that will cost additional money. All this extended franchise must 
cost more money to the country. The point I am making is this, whether 
nil this cost, ali this trouble and all the worry will be worth while, — the 
Worry on which the Prime Minister of England laid special emphasis at 
the conclusion of the first Round Table Conference. All this worry will 
be faorfch while for the country and we will undergo it willingly and with 
the greatest readiness, if we can see that the machinery that is going to 
be set up will be able to do some tangible good and enable the country 
to advance on the path of economic progress, make tho people freer and 
happier, improve their lot of life, improve their standard of living, give 
them more education, look after their health better^, — if all these things 
could be achieved, then, I say, nil the complications, all the worry and 
all the cost will be worth while. You have to give responsible Govern- 
ment to the country, but do not make it so complicated and so difficult 
to work that the Ministers will not be able to carry out any well thought 
out programme of reconstruction for which they might have canvassed 
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the country and for which they might be supported by the people. That: 
is my plea, and I do say that these proposals have to be amended in. 
that direction considerably before the new Constitution can serve any 
useful purpose. Sir, we are on the eve of a great change, and if 1 have 
spoken out frankly, candidly, without mincing words, pointing out the 
defects, let it not be understood that we condemn all the proposals. 
There is certainly some advance contemplated, but the advance is not 
sufficient ; the advance must be much greater than is contemplated in the 
White Taper. If the proposals are such that within a reasonable period 
by adopting certain measures full responsibility will be acquired by the 
people of this country, Sir, the Government will be able to satisfy all 
phases of public opinion in the country. If, on the other hand, the new 
Act be so halting or so guarded, so much hedged round with safeguards 
which cannot be got rid of at any time, then, as stated in the Resolution 
which I have moved, it will not be possible, whatever measures you may- 
adopt, to bring about peace, contentment or progress in the country. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. H. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Amendment moved : 

' “ That for the original motion the following be substituted : 

* This Assembly requests the Governor General in Council to convey to His Majesty’s. 
Government that, in the opinion of this Assembly, unless the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Govommont for Indian Constitutional Reform are substantially amended in the direction 
of conceding greater responsibility and freedom of action to the representatives of the 
people in the Central and Provincial spheres of Government, it will not be possible to ensure 
peace, contentment or progress of the country 

Before continuing the discussion, the Chair wishes to make an observa- 
tion regarding the amendments. Honourable Members would observe that 
there are 19 amendments on the order paper. The Chair would like to 
remind Honourable Members that the mere fact than an Honourable 
Member has tabled an amendment does not by itself give that Honour- 
able Member a right to move that amendment. While the Chair has no 
desire to interfere with the rights of Honourable Members to move 
amendments, which are within the scope of the original Resolution, in a 
debate of this nature, it is the duty of the Chair to regulate the debate, 
so that the maximum amount of usefulness might bo obtained. (“Hear, 
hear” from all sides of the House.) The Chair called upon the Honourable 
Member, Sir Abdur Rahim, to move the amendment that stood in his 
name, because it felt that the Honourable Member's amendment was the 
most comprehensive and raised a single definite issue. Very many of the 
other amendments seek to go into great details. It is for the authors 
of the amendments and for this House to decide whether any useful 
purpose would be served by actually moving those amendments at this- 
stage of the discussion. The Chair does not wish to express any opinion 
on that point. With a view, however, to enabling the Chair to decide 
what further amendments, if any, it should call upon Honourable Members 
tn move, the Chair will be obliged if, after the Lunch hour, Honourable 
Members in whose names the amendments stand on the order paper will 
intimate to the Chair whether they desire to move those amendments or 
whether they desire to drop them. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombav: European): Mr. President, on this 
occasion when the House is being afforded the opportunity of discussing 
the proposals for Indian Constitutional Reform set forth in the White 
I'aper, I desire to avoid, as far as possible, discussing anything more 
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than the very broad outline that has been placed before us. Admittedly 
it is a very broad outline, a net work which is capable of a great deal of. 
filling, in as to detail, most of which can only be effected by time and. 
experience in, and of, the working of the machinery which has been, 
sketched for us by those who have devoted their energies to a colossal 
task in the past two or three years. Devotion, Sir, on the part of collabo- 
rators from India sitting in London, with equally able representatives from 
oil political parties of the British Parliament, assisted by members of that 
great service, both from the India Office and from India, who up till now 
have had in their hands the executive reins of government of this great, 
country, this vast conglomeration of races, castes and creeds. As I said, 
Sir, I am not going into the details of the results of their deliberations 
which are contained in the White Paper which are before us. That there 
are. points of detail in the proposals of His Majesty's Government on 
which political opinion will be divided goes without saying. I would only, 
ask for as dispassionate consideration as possible of the advance in Self- 
Government which is laid before the country in those proposals. 

May I briefly make some historical reference to the gradual but suc- 
cessively rapid increase in the devolution of the powers of the Government, 
of India to Indians, for Indians of which the White Paper marks what 
must be the penultimate stage. I will not go back further than the Minto- 
Morley reforms which gave to the country representation without 
responsibility, a continuance of that bureaucracy which had ruled the* 
country with honesty and impartiality tempered by the criticism of their 
actions furnished by appointed representatives from non-official parties. In 
its time, as in the more spacious decades previous to it, that system 
laboured according to the limitations of the constitution for the benefit 
of India. That there were defects in that system, and sometimes radical 
defects, I should be the last to deny, but on the whole, the peoples of 
India, especially the masses were well governed and were contented. 
There followed the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, a transitional stage, a 
half-way house, half responsibility with half representation, which, as Sir 
Abdur Rahim has so aptly said, in spite of the fears and doubts at its 
inception, as a whole worked amazingly well under difficult * conditions. 
Admittedly this diarchy proved to be not an altogether satisfactory half- 
way house either to the Government or the governed. It had defects 
which have acted in the past decade as a continual goad to those who 
maintained that government by Indians for Indians was their political' 
goal, regardless of the result of the immediate surrender of power by the 
trained servants of the Imperial Government to the more amateur hands 
of the indigenous politician. And I wish the House to realise that I am 
imputing no lack of capacity to the latter. They will be able to prove 
their capacity when their time comes. I am merely stating facts. 

The British Raj, through its agents, the great Indian Civil Servicej, has 
been the friend, the **ma bap”, of the toiling millions of India, and it will 
not be an easy task for the successors to it and to that service to maintain 
the standard that has been set. Responsibility for the right government 
of the coimtry is to be taken over by the elected representatives of the 
people. It is not a light responsibility to be undertaken. Ministerial 
capacity is not bom in every politician. Honourable Members on the 
Opposition Benches and those who might he on those Benches, had they 
not decided otherwise, have found it an easy matter to criticise the manage- 
ment of the Government machine. We do it from these seats when we 
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consider it necessary. But without knowledge of the reason for and the 
effect of every cog and wheel in the machine an inexperienced engineer can 
•create havoc and utterly smash the whole concern. We have now before us 
proposals which His Majesty's Government have decided upon" after long 
discussions with representatives of what I believe to be the majority of 
Indian wisdom and of Indian state-craft from British India and the Indian 
States. These proposals aim at complete responsibility with safeguards, 
safeguards which have aroused so much controversy, but which, I maintain, 
are necessary in order that the new machine shall operate without serious 
accident to the machinery and to those for whom it shall work. Safe- 
guards there must be in these days in all machinery as my Honourable 
friend, the Labour representative, will, I am sure, be the first to admit. 

The whole world is now in a position where safeguards are necessary 
if stability is to be assured and maintained. Look to the West, — to Italy 
where a safeguard has arisen in the person of Mussolini, — to America 
where recent events have thrown up the man who has devised safeguards 
which have saved a great nation on the verge of a cataclysm al crisis — to 
Germany where it would seem that drastic safeguards have had to be 
enforced against a different but not less dangerous crisis. Look to the 
Bast — to China where the lack of safeguards has resulted in chaos and 
dismemberment. Tn this country the safeguards which are proposed are 
the props on which the country is going to stand until it is able, of its 
own volition, of its own construction, to produce equally sound and lasting 
supports which shall ensure its stability. Stability amongst the nations, 
stability which shall satisfy the investor, the manufacturer, and the 
labourer that his brains and his labour shall be protected against any 
external or internal upheaval. What is essential is an executive that shall 
govern, and govern with justice and impartiality, every soul beneath its 
sway, with the safeguard that if that executive shall fail to so govern, 
its Governor, the appointed representative of the Crown, shall take over 
the reins of government and govern. And let me remind Honourable 
Members that it is not so very long ago, only a matter of months, when 
owing to unskilful tending of the machine of Government and to the lack 
of, or the non-use of, the proper safeguards the Government of Great 
Britain, as represented by the Prime Minister, had to approach the Crown-, 
His Majesty the King, with the plea that it, the Government, could no 
longer govern, with the result that for a fortnight, until the nation regained 
breathing time, and a responsible and capable government was found, the 
Crown itself took over charge and governed. 

Sir, I have gone very carefully through the White Paper. There are 
many points which I do not consider are sufficiently clarified, there are 
in my opinion omissions of importance. There are various matters on 
which the European community will bo dissatisfied — the safeguards them- 
selves, financial and otherwise, the representation of the community in 
certain Provincial Assemblies and Legislative Councils and also in the 
federal Assembly, and then, as Sir Ahdur Bahim has pointed out, the 
financial implications of the new Constitution. The cost of the institution 
of the new Constitution throughout the land is going to be colossal. 
"Where is the money to come from^ There will be a soured of fresh 
expenditure in the erection of new Legislatures, housing additional staff, 
«ost of elections with the enormously increased franchise, — the cost of the 
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new democracy in this country is going to be enormous and Honourable* 
Members and the tax-payers of this country should recognise that fact 
now. 

, As I have said, there are points which the European community is nob 
satisfied about, for example, an examination of the classification in the 
schedules of exclusively Federal, exclusively Provincial, and Concurrent 
subjects has revealed several subjects which appear to us to require re- 
examination. We find more and more insistent the need of safeguards 
against the breakdown of the new Constitution, an event which from a 
variety of reasons cannot be put aside as an improbability, against mis- 
management which is also a possibility, and also against the declared policy 
of what has been described as the only organised political party in the 
country, a policy which has been broadcasted as being for tho repudiation of 
debt and expropriation of established interests, as being for revolution and 
destruction of the whole social structure of Society. And if these safe- 
guards are not satisfactory and if they are notf made, so far as possible, 
inviolable, how can the fears of minorities be allayed, their suspicions be 
dispelled and f airplay be assured to all communities and classes? We 
know that the proposals and safeguards put before us in the White Paper 
are drafts and only drafts and that they will be considered by the Joint 
Committee who will be at perfect liberty to amend, or to prune,, or to 
discard any or all of them. Such Constitution, as that Joint Committee, 
may evolve in their wisdom and judgment, must of necessity be very 
broad in character, capable of expansion and development as every new 
Constitution must be, but the safeguards have to be formulated. They 
have got to be laid down in black and white, for there will be no subse- 
quent opportunity of altering them or enacting others. One may liken the 
new Constitution to a long series of sign posts along the high road of 
the nation’s safe progress, pointing the way where safety lies, and the 
safeguards to those barriers set up to prevent minorities or any section 
of the body politic being pushed off that road where it should, and I hope, 
will, have an equal right to travel with its fellow citizens. There are 
doubtless many decisions in the White Paper with which bodies of Indian 
opinion will not find themselves in entire agreement, but I dp claim it is 
a great advance, an advance which would not have been within the bounds 
of imagination ten years ago, towards the goal of Indian desire. To make 
use of some of the words of the Introduction to the White Paper, if every 
endeavour is made by those responsible for working the Constitution, both* 
the Governments and the governed, to approach the problems that will 
present themselves, and they will be many and difficult., in the spirit of 
partners in a common cause, in a common enterprise, then we may look 
forward to an advance to the ultimate goal and to a land of prosperity 
and a people blessed with an era of peace and contentment. 

Nawab Naharaingji Ishwarsingji (Bombay Northern Division : Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, the subject is so vast and the time at my disposal so 
abort, that I must confine myself to only a few aspects of the question, 
which could be dealt with for hours together. I must at tho outset say 
that it is felt by persons of all shades of opinion that the scheme of reforms 
as proposed in the White Paper falls far short of the expectations of even 
the most moderate politician. The Dominion Status, in the real sense of 
the term, is as distant as ever. But when one remembers that the whole 
structure of the Constitution Act is based on two fundamental questions, 
{.«., All-India Federation, and the Communal Award, one must concede 
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that in the present state of things, any nation, who was alive to its sense 
of duty and responsibilities to the peoples of India, would be failing in its 
duty if it took a leap in the dark. So long as we have not composed 
our communal differences, so long as the peoples of British India and the 
States look upon each other with an eye of distrust and suspicion, so long 
we must remain content with slow and steady progress. Unless communal 
unity is achieved, unless the peoples of British India and the Eulers of 
the States imbibe into each other that confidence, that senso of security, 
which is so vital for the smooth running of the administration of such a 
vast country as India, I fail to see how we can raise our heads and assert 
that we are prepared for complete Responsible Government. Today 
Hindus are not prepared to admit the fair claims of Muhammadans. The 
Sikhs, the Backward Classes, the Europeans, the Indian Christians, the 
vested Interests and Labour, all these claim safeguards for the protection 
of their interests. And when Government have laid do\vn safeguards in 
order that these very interests may be looked after, we make a grievance 
of them. So, Sir, the first essential thing to be done is to compose our 
differences and achieve unity so that Government could safely put the 
reins of Government in the hands of one united India. 

Sir, once the Constitution Act comes into operation, once the different 
communities and the delegates of the States sit together in one House to 
solve the difficult problems of the administration of one united India, 
confidence is bound to follow, but till then it is better for the welfare 
of the different classes and communities themselves that the Governor 
General and ilie Governors of the Provinces have adequate powers to see 
that whole fabric does not come down at its inception. 

We hear from all quarters that a glance at these safeguards, under the 
name of Special Responsibilities, would show that there was not a 
semblance of Responsibility in the scheme of Reforms proposed in the 
White Paper. But it must be admitted that this scheme of Reforms 
is a great advance on the present state of things. If Britain was only 
careful to send men of broad vision and liberal political outlook, men 
who knew India and Indians, men who were known for their sympathies 
for the needs and aspirations of Indians, as Governor Generals and 
Governors, and the Indian Ministers and the Legislatures in their turn so 
carried out their functions that the Governor General and the Governors 
had not to call their “Special Powers” into play, then a smooth running of 
the Constitution was assured. It all depended on how far the Governor 
General and the Governors, and the Indian Ministers and the Legislatures 
were inclined to work as two component parts of one machine, with 
knowledge that the success of one depended on the satisfactory working of 
t ho other. * 

Sir, what we notice is that after the Reforms of 1920-21, India is more 
divided. There are more frictions and differences; and narrow- 
mindedness is on the increase. In almost every province of India there 
is a conflict between the heart and the brain. Discipline, which was deep- 
rooted for centuries, has been undermined in a short period of twelve years. 
In the absence of discipline, sound common sense, broad-mindedness and 
spirit of compromise, success of any scheme of reforms could not be 
assured. But the general mass of the population of India is yet so very 
backward, the different interests in the country are so very complicated, 
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that unless sufficient safeguards are guaranteed, success of the reforms is 
a distant ideal. The powers gained by virtue of the reforms are to be 
exercised mostly over the rural areas, the population of which is agricultural 
-and without any sense of appreciation. So, Sir, as I said above, it is 
essential to compose our differences, create mutual trust and goodwill, and 
sense of security and protection for every shade of interest and trust 
between the rulers and the ruled. It will bo only then, Sir, that success 
.will be assured. 

The question of Federation is entirely new in the history of India. For 
centuries India has been divided into a number of compartments, so much 
so that there are today no less than about six hundred Ruling Princes in 
Jndia. Add to this the very large percentage of Landholders, Jagirdars 
and Inamdars and nearly eighty per cent., of the rural population of British 
India. Then we find that though Federation is a very good ideal, in 
actual practice, the question is bound to be very complicated and confus- 
ing, and when considered in all its aspects, the structure of Federation 
appears to be unsuitable and unworkable for a country like India. But I 
do not desire to take long on tin's subject. I would only say that it may 
better bo left to the Ruling Princes themselves to judge whether the 
scheme of Federation is acceptable to them or not. If they choose to 
enter the Federation, I see no harm in giving them all the safeguards they 
ask for. All the treaties, pledges and engagements between the Paramount 
Power and the Ruling Princes must be respected as words of honour. But 
if the Ruling Princes favour their entry into the Federation, they must 
incidentally guarantee the fundamental rights of their subjects, and their 
cadets, and bring their administration up to the standard and on the lines 
of British India. The reason is obvious. Their territory, though tech- 
nically out of British India, is a part of Tndia and not a distinct country. 
So, Sir, unless there is a harmonious working of the whole of India, the 
structure of Federation will be in danger before long and the result may bo 
against the interests of the country, against the interests of Great Britain, 
and against the interests of the Ruling Princes themselves. 

Sir, I find on a perusal of the White Paper that the Bombay ^Presidency 
is not to have a second Chamber. The question of establishing a second 
Chamber in that Presidency is of the utmost importance. There is a 
elass of landed aristocracy scattered all over the Northern, the Southern 
and the Central Divisions of that Presidency. It pays nearly one-fifth of 
the total land-revenue of the Presidency. Very naturally, Sir, the repre- 
sentation of this class as such will be very meagre in the Provincial Council. 
I, therefore, suggest that the Bombay Presidency may be given a second 
■Chamber: Since there wifi bo no official Block in the Provincial Council, 
and since the wave of democratic feeling will bo predominating in the 
Lower Chamber, it is essential that there should be a system of checks and 
balance to save the Province from precipitate legislation. I can think of 
no better means of effecting this than by the provision of a second 
Chamber; otherwise tho conflict between destructive and constructive 
policies will be so great that it may ultimately result in a deadlock. Sir, 
there is only one other alternative, which is even more preferable to the 
scheme mentioned above. This important class may, I suggest, be taken 
.out of the crowd and grouped into a separate entity. 

Before I conclude, I shall be failing in my duty if I do not refer to a 
-problem that is vexing the minds of an important class in British India, 
I mean, Sir, the landholders. I would not have ventured to raise this 
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question at this late stage if I had not found the assurance in the introduc- 
tion to the White Paper itself that the proposals mentioned therein are 
not the last word on the subject. This class has stood by Government in 
all times. When other vested interests either stood aside or with ulterior* 
motives played into the hands of people who were engaged in subversive 
activities, the landholders adhered to Government and silently helped 
them in the maintenance of Law and Order and the restoration of peace 
and tranquillity. They have always been the real backbone of Govern- 
ment. 

Sir, No Government could boast of more faithful allies. Sir, this- 
class has a stake in the country. They pay the largest revenue in the 
Government Treasury. Their unfailing and continuous support to Govern- 
ment and opposition to the unlawful activities of a section of the people 
have made them unpopular — so much so, that there is hardly any Bchool 
of political thought in India which is prepared to espouse their cause. 
Till now, they have maintained their position. But, under the changed order 
of things after the introduction of the Constitution Act, their influence is 
bound to be slowly and steadily swept away. Sir, they have no big 
trumpets. It is only Government to whom they Can look up for pro- 
tection. When other interests were crying hoarse into the ears of Govern- 
ment, their faith in the justice of their cause has kept them silent. But, 
the result is very unfortunate. We find that the claims of the landholders 
have not been adequately safeguarded, not because Government were not 
sympathetic, but because they have not been put forth in their true pers- 
pective. Consequently, when every class and community has its repre- 
sentation increased as a result of the widening of the franchise and en- 
larging of the Legislatures, the representation of the landholders remains 
the same. It is said that with the widening of the franchise, their in- 
fluence in the Provincial Councils will increase. But a- study of the local 
conditions will show that it will be otherwise. I will say, that it is now 
up to Government to make provision for the maintenance of the privileges,, 
and security of the rights and guarantee the future existence of a very 
humble, yet very important order in Indian society. Sir, I earnestly hope 
and trust that the Government of India as well as His Majesty's Govern- 
ment will extend their sympathetic consideration and support to tho 
cause of this landed gentry of India while making the final framework and 
thereby still further secure the attachment to the British Government of 
those who have always stood firmly loyal and unaffected by the storm of 
political agitation raging round about them. I, further venture to submit 
that it is in the best interests of Government as well as the country, that 
al] persons, having a real stake in the country, should not only be made 
secure in their position and rights, but should be rendered more effective 
and powerful (Ironical cheers from Opposition Benches), so that, under 
the new Constitution, a stable and peaceful Government may be secured 
and the British connection may be maintained unimpaired, to the mutual 
advantage of India and, Great Britain. 

In conclusion, I pray for mutual trust between the rulers and the 
/ruled, mutual goodwill between the sister communities and for the general, 
advancement of the country — social, economical, moral and political. 

Hr, B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I wish to trace 
back the history of political agitation in India since the Montagu-Chelmsford 
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Constitution came into existence. It is well-known to the House that a 
certain section of the people, — the most advanced, the most intellectual, 
the most brilliant among them — non-co-operated with that Constitution 
and started th© non-co-operation movement. Sir, three years afterwards, 
however, the intellectual section of the Congress entered this Legislature 
as the Swaraj Party in order to help in th© framing of a Constitution that 
would be acceptable to the people. We had, then, the Muddiman Com- 
mittee's Report in which some of the brilliant members that are not 
present here in this House co-operated, — for example, Mr. Jinnah. Well, 
Sir, thereafter, a Diehard Secretary of State, Lord Birkenhead, gave it out 
that Indians did not know their own minds. They must frame a 
Constitution, they must say what they want, and then the British Govern- 
ment would decide what India will need. Well, it is well-known to this 
House and to the world at large what the Indian leaders wanted. They 
met at Lucknow, and they framed the well-known report* known as the 
Nehru Beport to which even liberal lenders like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
were signatories. Well, the Nehru Report was framed by the advanced 
section of Indian leaders, but it could not be acceptable to the British 
Diehards. Then the Bound Table Conferences came — one after th© other, 
th© third has been finished and a fourth has been foreshadowed in this 
White Paper that we are discussing. But at that First Bound Table, Sir, 
the most intellectual section of the people, the Congress, were not allowed 
to participate. To the Second Bound Table Conference, it, was permitted 
to go under certain bans and certain conditions; and in the Third Round 
Table Conference, no men of Congress mentality even found a seat, — and 
we have now got this White Paper I ! We have got this Whit© Paper and 
what more could we expect? 

Mr. A; H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Rural): 
Will you kindly let us know what was the ban imposed on the Congress ?’ 

Hr. B. Das: I need not tell my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, 

j p M what was th© brake that was applied at every stage on 
Congress leaders and on advanced leaders in India so that they 
were prevented from giving the necessary help for the framing of the* 
right Constitution for India. The very fact that this White Paper has 
come out from the Third Round Table Conference shows that the right 
mind of India was not reflected on it. 

An Honourable Member: What was the threat? 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I do not wish to listen to the interjections of the 
minorities. I know what my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Giduey, and 
the so-called minority pact did at the Second Round Table Conference 
and why it was that the Second Round Table Conference became a 
failure. I also know the causes of the revolt of the minorities in alliance 
with the British die-hards, the Churchills, the Zetlands, the Lloyds 
that met at the Second Round Table Conference. Sir, w© are discussing 
now how we can bring in sober and statesmanlike criticism on this 
White Paper so that it may induce the members of the Joint parlia- 
mentary Committee to frame a Constitution that would be acceptable to 
India. I must congratulate my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, 
because be persuaded his friends and managed to have Lord Irwin as the 
Chairman of a Committee whereby h© secured the protection of the educa- 
tion of his community at the Third Round Table Conference and that is all 
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that he needed. I would like to hear from him when he speaks that he 
j and his community have identified their interests with the interests of 
Indians and that they feel equally with us. I read in today's paper that 
an Anglo-Indian lady member of the Punjab Council, Mrs. Shave, whilst 
speaking in the Punjab Council on this White Paper shed tears and said: 

4 ‘Why don’t you all trust us? Have we no heart? Do we not feel the 
same as you?” I ask my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, instead of 
siding with the group — the European group — to which he belongs, to 
•speak as one who hag adopted India as his motherland, — not only he, but 
the successive generations of Anglo-Indians. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): Put your 
stethoscope to my heart and find out. 

Mr. B. Das: Now, Sir, in 1929, when the Congress met in Lahore, 
there was a division. I have referred to this on previous occasions and I 
would like to* refer to it again. There was a split in the camp. Some of 
the advanced section of Indian leaders wanted independence or substance 
•of independence. Wc, who were as good Congressmen as they, said:; 
*‘Wc will remain in the British Empire and we demand only the substance 
of Dominion Status.” Sir, we parted company at the LnliOr o Congress 
and we came hero. We came here for a substance of Dominion Status and 
in that we wore encouraged by the then Viceroy, Lord Irwin, when he said 
that India would get Dominion Constitution and there will be certain safe- 
guards. Those safeguards would be in the interests of India. Sir, that 
was Lord Irwin’s statement and my leader, Sir Abdur Bahim, has also 
quoted the statement of th 0 British Premier, the pledge that both the 
Houses of Parliament gave to the people of India. Sir, when we compare 
‘those pledges and those assurances with the draft proposals contained in 
this White Paper, We feel absolutely shocked and disappointed. This 
White Paper gives no Constitution at all; it only consists of myriads of 
safeguards, safeguards to the minorities, to the European community, to 
the European mercantile community, to the Services and to the British 
Government which happen also to be a minority in India. 

Sir, if the British Government mean to give India a Constitution, let it 
remember the utterances of Lord Irwin and of the Prime Minister two years 
ago. They said that a Constitution should b 0 so framed that it should 
have the substance of Dominion Status and the safeguards should be so 
framed that they would bo in the interests of India. Then, Sir, there is 
not a single line anywhere in this White Paper that this Constitution will 
bo an automatic Constitution. It does not say that even after five years 
or fifty years hence all these safeguards will automatically disappear and 
'India will then have a Dominion Constitution as is the case with the 
British Dominions of Canada, Australia Or South Africa. My friend, Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh, says that beggars cannot have Self-Government. Sir, 
I am nob talking here as a beggar; I am talking here in the words of the 
British statesmen who say that Tndia ought to be an equal partner 
in tho British Commonwealth of Nations. If we ar e going to be equal 
partners in tho British Commonwealth of Nations, are we going to be tied 
down to these myriads of safeguards from which there seems to be no 
chance of getting out unless some day the Secretary of State or the British 
Premier may think it fit to move another. Constitution Bill in the House 
‘Of Commons. 
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Sir, before I go into the details of the provisions of the White Paper, I 
'would bke to refer, first of all, to my own province Orissa. When the 
Secretary of State, Sir Samuel Hoare, announced the creation of the Orissa 
Province on the 24th December last, I declared that the Oriya people were 
grateful to the British Government for having righted a wrong which lasted 
for over 130 years of British rule. But, Sir, the trouble lay on the 
question of the boundaries of Orissa. We find the following foot-note on 
page 44: 

“ The boundaries of the new Province of Orissa will be in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Orissa Committee of 1932 (following the Chairman's 
recommendation where this differs from that of the two Members) oxcept that the Vizagapatam 
Agency and the Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs in the Ganjam Agency will remain in 
the Madras Presidency.” 

Sir, in the history of Committees and Commissions I have 
never seen the Government of India or the British Government going 
against the unanimous recommendations of a Committee appointed 
by the British Government or the Government of India. Sir, I cannot 
understand why the Secretary of State went against the unanimous deci- 
sions of the O’. Donnell Committee and against the majority decision of 
‘that Committee about the inclusion of Parlakimedi. Sir, since this dis- 
tressing news was announced, not only the Members of this House, but 
the Government of India and also the Secretary of State have been flooded 
with bunches of telegrams from Orissa. I myself have received a bunch 
of them, but I do not want to read them: I only want to toll the House 
•about the intensity of feeling among the Oriya people. Already Members 
have seen in the press the interviews given by niv Honourable friends, 
Mr. Phooktin of this House and the Honourable Mr. Mehta of the other 
House, who were members of tbc O’Donnell Committee and who wrote 
the majority report about the inclusion of Parlakimedi in Orissa and also 
the unanimous recommendation for inclusion of Jaipur; and they have been 
staggered at the way their recommendations have been given the go-by. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kurnaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : What about the telegrams from the Orissa Mnssalmans 
which I handed over to the Honourable Member? 

Mr. B. Das: I will deal with that. I am glad to find a certain awaken- 
ing among the Oriya Mussulmans. I wish it were a genuine awakening 
on the paid) of the Mnssalmans of Orissa. But it has been fostered by a 
certain outsider, a Mr. Fazal Huq, who paid a visit from Bengal to Orissa. 
They want 20 per cent, of the seats in the Orissa Council and some other 
safeguards. I wish to tell my Honourable friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, 
that he and I entered this House on the same day; we have no communal 
trouble and communal quarrels in Orissa. Hindus and Muslims live in 
amity there; but if outside Muslim friends want to come and inter- 
fere 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
There will be trouble now if you are. not generous enough. 

Mr. B. Das: If outside Muslim friends want to interfere in our domes- 
tic matters, I assure them that I will give the Muslims the same consi- 
deration, the same treatment and the same friendship as my Muslim 
friends are giving to the Hindus in the North- West . Frontier Province and 
in Sind. 
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Sir M uh a mm a d Yakub: I have full confidence in my friend, Mr. Das, 
and (hat is why I did not take up the matter myself, but handed over the 
telegrams to my Honourable friend. 

Mr. B Das: I am very grateful to my Honourable friend for having 
confidence in mo, and I can tell him on behalf of the Hindus and Muslims 
m Orissa that no Muslim, no minority will remain dissatisfied in Orissa. 
Their interest is our own. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. I:. K. Shanmukham Chetty) 
in the Chair. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The following Honourable Members have intimated to the Chair that they 
do not desire to move their amendments: 

Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. 13. N. Misra, Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb 
Bahadur. Shaikh Sadiq Hasan, Mr. K. P. Thampan, Bhai Parma Nand, 
Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, and Mr. B. Rajaram 
Pandian. 

In view of the importance of the subject and the desirability of allowing 
as many Honourable Members as possible to take part in the debate, the 
Chair would appeal to Honourable Members to impose voluntarily a 
reasonable time limit on their speeches. 

Mr. B, Das: Sir, before the recess, I was indicating the great discont- 
ent and the intensity of feeling that prevail in Orissa over the announce- 
ment of the boundary of Orissa. Sir, the Orissa leaders, irrespective of 
caste, creed and community, have all gathered and met together and 
expressed their serious dissatisfaction with the boundary of our province 
and over which numerous telegrams have been sent. The Oriya feeling 
will be gauged if I just quote from John Redmond, who once said: 

“ A healthy nation is as unconscious of its nationality as a healthy man is of his bones. 
But if you break a nation’s nationality, it will think of nothing else but getting it set again 

It will attend to no business, however vital, except the business of 

unification and liberation.” 

While Honourable Members are thinking of getting a better Constitu- 
tion for India, I am only thinking of unification and liberation from the 
clutches c f sister provinces. 

An Honourable Member: Bihar only. 

Mr. B. Dae: Bihar, Madras, and part of Bengal too. I would like to 
speak longer on the Orissa question, but it will do well if I sum up the 
demand of the Oriya people that has been ventilated in a statement which 
the leaders of Orissa are forwarding to the Government of India, and, 
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through them, to the British Houses of Parliament. Sir* the following is 
the Oriya nation’s unanimous view on the boundary problem: 

“ While we may have different views with regard to the advance made by the Reforms 
adumbrated in the White Paper over the present Constitution, we are all unanimous 
in denouncing the proposal to create a truncated province with the present Orissa Division 
and a small area from Gan jam and C. P. Wo have been shocked to a man at the 
announcement of the boundaries of the proposed Orissa Province. We had fondly dreamed 
that our agitation during the last three decades for the re -unification of the dismembered 
Oriya tracts had borne fruit and that the area proposed by tho Curzon-Risley Circular 
as early as 1903 would at least be taken into the now province. Far from satisfying ten 
millions of Oriyas, the Government have evidently succumbed to tho persistent opposition 
of the Madras Government to the Oriya claim. The exclusion of Joypore extending over 
11,000 square miles cannot be defended on any conceivable ground. The O’Donnel 
Committee appointed by the Government of India unanimously recommended its inclusion, 
the peoples of Jeypore have unanimously urged its inclusion. The Raja Saheb of Jeypore 
has been one of the acknowledged leaders of the Oriya movement during our long period 
of struggle, but the Government have thought it fit to exclude this area on grounds not 
obvious to us. 

Exclusion of Parlakimedi comes as the rudest shock to the Raja Saheb, who was 
invited by the Government to represent the Oriyas at the First Round Table Conference 
and to whose initiative at the Conference tho formation of a separate province of Orissa 
is mainly due and who also represented the Oriyas in the O’Donnel Committee and who 
has been a loyal and sincere supporter of the Government. Tt is highly disappointing that 
the conclusion arrived at by the successive official Committees of Enquiry have been 
ignored : tho idea of exclusion of Parlakimedi has created a doep resentment and strong 
dissatisfaction among the Oriyas. 

We feel that grave injustice and wrong have been done to the Oriyas. Tho wishes 
of the people, their racial and linguistic affinities, administrative convenience, economic 
interests, trade and communications, geographical contiguity and history and culture all 
demand the inclusion of Parlakimedi in the province of Orissa. 

The elimination of Singhblium and Phuljhar tracts is no less surprising. Tho question 
of Midnapore lias been lost sight of. 

Wo are sure, however, that the intensity of feeling among the Oriyas should not be 
ignored and tho Joint Parliamentary Committee will redress the wrong done to the ten 
millions of Oriya people. ” 

Sir, without Parlakimedi t£ we have a separate province of Orissa, it 
will be, as my friend, Mr. Iv. P. Thampan, once said like 
playing Hamlet without Hamlet, as the Raja of Parlakimedi happens 
to be the premier Prince, of Orissa, and, without his Estate, 1 
cannot conceive of an Oriya province. Sir, I would just remind 
the House of a well-known passage from Lord Curzon, while speaking in 
the House of Lords, who once said that “If the Oriyas were an agitating 
people, which they are not, they would soon make their protest heard”. 

Sir, when Orissa was attached to Bihar, and East Bengal .and West 
Bengal were united in 1912, Lord Curzon spoke of the Oriya demand for 
unification to the above effect. I do not know how 1 can ask my people 
to a§5tate and make our demand felt. I can ask them to organise black 
shirts, but I will wait for the present. 

Sir, when the White Paper was published on the 18th of March, and 
the attenuated boundary for Orissa was announced, the Orissa leaders, and 
the Orissa Press wanted it to be observed as a black day for the province. 
I hope that the British Government and the Government of India will 
realise the disastrous effect which this action of the Secretary of State has 
produced on the Oriya people and see that justice is done to us. 

Sir, I would like to make a few observations on the White Paper about 
the so-called safeguards that have been provided in it. As I said before, it 
is all safeguards, and nothing but safeguards. I cannot understand why 
th%re is so much suspiciousness in the mind of the BHtish Government. 
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.Why they think that without a non- voted Financial Adviser the administra- 
tion of the Federal Government cannot run? Why do they saddle the Gov- 
ernor General with three Counsellors whose salaries are to be non-voted 
and also a Financial Adviser, whose salary is not only to be non-voted,. 
but whose staff, the chaprassis , clerks, etc., all are to become non-voted. 
If one looks into the financial aspect of the new Constitution dealt with in- 
the White Paper, he will find that 80 per cent, of the finances of the new 
Federal Government is to be non-voted. Then, what is the transfer of 
responsibility? Even in Finance there is only to be a transfer of 20 per 
cent, responsibility to tko so-called responsible Ministers. I can sum- 
marise the result of the White Paper in one sentence, and that is, that in: 
every respect it is going to transfer only 20 per cent, of responsibility in all 
directions, and that has been spoken of as Provincial Autonomy in the 
White Paper. But where is provincial autonomy when the finances are 
being controlled by the Financial Adviser of the Governor General? Unless 
tho cost of defence is reduced, the provinces cannot breathe freely, nor can 
they think o? an autonomous province, nor can they develop themselves; 
and yet defence remains a non-voted subject and will for ever remain so; 
and there is no automatic provision made in the White Paper whereby the 
Army expenditure can be reduced. A few days ago, I challenged these 
Bound Tablers to tell us how they laid stress upon this point before the 
Round Table Conference; and 1 said that excepting Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas none of them had the courage to demand or to lay stress upon 
this reduction of the cost of defence. Most probably these gentlemen, 
belonging as they did to the liberal school of thought, were afraid that if 
they demanded a reduction in the cost of defence, probably they might be 
applying a brake to the reforms and there will be no chance of getting the 
sort of Constitution that they were expecting and by which they thought 
that posterity will remember their names. But, instead of posterity re- 
membering them, as things are going to happen, even my very generation 
is going to curse them. 

One of the funny things that I see is that of Baluchistan — not only 
the Political Department becomes non-voted and is to be administered by 
a Counsellor, but the financial provision for Baluchistan becomes com- 
pletely non-voted : at present this House still looks into the administration 
of Baluchistan. If that is the dose of reforms that the people of Balu- 
chistan are getting, then I pity those who pleaded that Baluchistan should 
be made a province under the new Constitution. 

My leader, Sir Abdur Rahim, has already referred to the Statutory 
Railway Board. My own view in the matter is this. I do not mind the 
railways being administered by a Statutory body but that Statute should 
be a Statute of Delhi and not a Statute of Westminster. It is sheer 
deceit; it is a sheer insult to the genius of India to provide in this White 
Paper that the Statute that will govern the Statutory body of Railways 
should be a Statute of Whitehall. I wonder how my friends, the Round 
Tablers, subscribed to that provision. I am surprised that they subscribed 
to that principle. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Who did? 

Mr. B. Das: There is a provision that tho Reserve Bank should be 
started immediately and that the Reserve Bank should come by an Act 
of this House. If the Reserve Bank can come by an Act of the Indian 
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Legislature, why not a Statutory body for iiailways come by an Act of ‘ 
the Indian Legislature? Let the Constitution Bill provide 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : Who subscribed to the view that the Statutory 
Bailway Board should come by an Act of Parliament? 

Mr. B. Das: Probably I have misunderstood: when my friend, Mr. 
Ghuznavi, explains that he strongly condemns the principle that is laid* 
dovrn in the White Paper that the Bailway Board should become a 
Statutory body by u Statute of Whitehall, then I will be satisfied. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I asked, who subscribed to that view? You said 
the Bound Tablers did. 

Mr. B. Das: I am glad to have at least this confession that the Bound 
Tablers did not subscribe to that view. I was spending a few days in 
London while the Bound Table Conference was sitting and some of mv 
friends in that Conference told me: “You are getting this new Constitu- 
tion for India, and recruitment for higher services hereafter will for ever be 
done from India. M T was given to understand by very many friends and 
very responsible friends that there will be no further recruitment for these 
services in future in England. But what does the White paper say? 
Five years after the new Constitution, a Committee will bo appointed to 
consider if the Imperial Services, the steel frame services, like the police, 
engineering and civil service, should be recruited in the same proportions, 
or in different proportions. After the new Constitution in 1919, we were 
told that ten years thence the new reforms would come; and now we are 
told that five or six years hence in 1936 or 1938 something might happen. 
This means a further freedom granted to the services for a number of 
years — one does not know for how many years. All this shows that the 
British Government and the Secretary of State do not mean that there 
should be any transfer of responsibility from that sido to this side. 

Now, people talk of Federation. How can there be a Federation when 
there are such uncongenial partners, the British Indians on the one side 
and the Indian Princes on the other? In 1931, when we were discussing 
the report of the First Bound Table Conference, I stated: “Who are these 
Princes? Why are they coming? Are they coming to the Federation aa 
mere ornaments only to fill the picture, or are they coming to help British! 
India to help the whole of India to advance in the direction of responsibility 
and democracy?” Since then, Sir, in the last sitting of the Chamber of 
Princes, we find that the Princes have put forward their eighteen points 
to safeguard their rights and privileges. We had fourteen points before 
this from Mr. Jinnah formulating the Muslim Demand which, I am glad, 
my Muhammadan friends have secured. But now the Princes have taken 
a lesson from my Muhammadan brothers and they want 18 points and, if 
Government do not give them these 18 points soon, they will bargain for 
more and it may go up to 25 or 50 points next year. How can these two 
elements, democracy and autocracy, coalesce when the Princes talk in 
terms of paramountcy and sovereignty, and what not? There is another 
aspect to consider, if the Princes at all come in, they are going to have 
effective control in our affairs. For instance, they will control the customs 
tariff and the administration of the customs revenue; yet we cannot talk 
anything about their internal affairs; and they are still barganing so much 
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that I feel that there will be no Federation. Everybody knows that when 
the Princes were first seduced to come into the Federation, they were told 
that there will bo a certain transfer of sovereignty to the provinces and at 
the Centre, and that the Princes will share in that transfer of sovereignty 
and come and sit with us in the same Federal House. Now, the whole 
trouble is that the Princes find that in the Federal Assembly under the 
Federal Constitution no sovereignty has been conceded and that is why 
the Princes are demurring. They are not going to join the Federation. 
I want the British House of Commons and the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to take note of it, and say whether it is not a fact that the 
Government of India and tho India Office are applying compulsion on 
these Princes to join the Federation .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): No, no. 

Mr. B. Das: I am glad that my friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami 
Mudaliar, knows the secrets of the Government of India and the India 
Office 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: It lias been expressly denied. 
Sir. My friend may repeat it as many times as he can. 

Mr. B. Das: I do not accept it unless it is denied by the Leader of the 
House here and by Sir Samuel IToare on the floor of the British House 
of Commons 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: It was denied by Sir Samuel 
Hoarc in the British House of Commons. 

Mr. B Das: I stall lay this charge that they are applying compulsion 
or pressure on the Princes, and that is why the Princes demur to come 
into the Federation. Personally, Sir, I do not want the Princes to come 
into tho Federation. The Princes want their pound of flesh, but I vrant 
them to remember that it is not the British Government and the Gov- 
ernment of India alone who can give them everything. The British 
Parliament exists. I hope the British Parliament and the British people 
would rise to the occasion and well might they say like Portia to the 
Princes : 

“ Take your pound of flesh of British India, 

Shed not one drop of democracy, 

Demand not Paramountcy, Suzerainty or Sovereignty. " 

Sir, will the British lion rouse itself and lash its tail and say to these 
princes “Enough* * and that it cannot and will not tolerate autocracy, no 
bargaining at the cost of humanity? 

Sir Muhammad Takub: Sir, in rising to speak on the White Paper, I 
feel like a traveller in a thick wood without knowing in what direction 
the destination lies. I have no doubt that the framers of a democratic 
Constitution for India are faced with a gigantic task having no parallel 
in the history of the world. If nnv tribunal or any individual were to 
take upon himself the task of framing one Constitution for the whole of 
Jiurope, satisfactory to all the different communities in different countries 
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it would be cokisideifed as aiming at an impossibility. Yet since the 
la$t six years an effort is being made to satisfy the different classes and 
communities in India, having different interests, and traditions and more 
divided among themselves than the people of different countries of Europe 
with one Constitution. Then, again, the impossibility becomes more 
paradoxical when we find that democracy is being wedded with an auto- 
cracy in order to produce this novel Constitution. If I am not at all 
hopeless of the task, it is because I consider the White Paper merely 
a writing on a slate”, which, according to the Secretary of State him- 
self, .could be washed away in order to produce an altogether different 
structure. 

Jn 1920, when the present Constitution was given a definite shape 
by that far-sighted and sincere supporter of India’s aspirations, the late 
Mr. Montagu, it was never contemplated that, on the lapse of the statutory 
period of ten years, India’s further advance would be made dependent on 
the Princes joining an All-India, Federation. At this stage I want to make 
it quite clear that 1 consider the Indian States as our great national assets’* 
and their preservation and the maintenance of their rights and prestige' 
must be our greatest concern. Whether the Princes should join the 
Federation or not is a matter entirely for their Highnesses to decide,, 
but, as one of the representatives of the people of British India, I must 
make it quite clear that we a, re as keen for the preservation of our rights 
as the Indian Princes are of theirs, and we on our part would not be pre- 
pared to accept any Constitution which might be thought to endanger the 
unity of British India or those positive advantages which are derived from 
a uniform body of the law and administrative practice. The White Paper- 
does not give us any clear guidance as to the functions of the representa- 
tives of the Indian States in the Federal Legislature. We ought to be 
satisfied that these representatives will have no right to discuss or vote 
in matters relating purely to administration of British Tndin, and that 
their functions will only include such Federal subjects as are common both 
to British India and Indian States. Then, again, we will not be prepared 
to accept any Weightage to the Indian States, in the Federal Legislature, 
which would tend to reduce the majority of the British Indian representa- 
tives into a- minority or even to an equality, or impair in any way their 
position as a deciding factor in the affairs of British India. 

A great deal of criticism has been levelled against the special powers 
vested in the Governor General and the Governors of the Provinces. But, 
before disparaging the safeguards, if we try to introspect our own position 
and bear before our mind many of the tragic stories of communal warfare,, 
terrorist outrages and social propaganda, repudiating debts, and destruc- 
tive political programmes, we will be convinced that we are responsible 
for many of the safeguards in the Paper. And, again, when the Federal 
scheme comes into practice, if we create any extenuating conditions in 
the country, it would endanger the public peace. It will again be that 
the responsibility of putting into motion the machinery of safeguards will 
fall on our heads and we shall have to thank our own destructive politics 
and hard instinct. Democracy, in the sense in which it is generally 
understood in Europe, is, in my opinion, for the present, altogether outside 
the orbit of the Indian Constitution. You cannot endanger the very 
existence of administration in this country by introducing, all of a sudden, 
measures which would place certain communities and certain classes 
totally at the mercy of other communities. I do not propose to introduce 

C 
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•controversial matters into this debate. We are all familiar with the 
•conditions prevailing in India. The presence of Muslim States on its 
North-Western Frontier, and that of Sino-Buddhist States on its North- 
Eastern Frontier will always have violent re-action on the internal and 
external policy of the country and proves the necessity of safeguards and 
British connection. 1 

The Mussulmans consider democracy as their national heritage. We 
were the first to introduce the principles of equality, liberty and fraternity, 
into the domain of the State ethics and were always guided by these* 
principles in the art of government. But self-preservation is the first law 
of nature and I cannot object to these special powers being vested in the 
•Governor General and the Governors of the provinces, in order to protect 
the democracy from degenerating itself into rank communalism; and the 
greater the powers which the Governor General and the Governors have 
to control, the larger their special powers must be. However, there are 
•certain powers conferred upon the Governor General and Governors which 
smack of too much of distnist of the Indians. While I cannot deny the 
vesting of the emergency powers in the Governor General and the Gover- 
nors, I see no reason why a dictatorial position should be bestowed upon 
them, such as the proposed provisions giving them too vast a latitude to 
ignore the Legislature and the public opinion in framing laws. I also do 

3 pm no ^ ftn .V ^ification for extremely vast powers vested in 
the Governor General and the Governors in the name of finan- 
cial safeguards. Nor can the proposal of forming a Statutory Bailway 
Board be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

The next point which, according to my humble judgment, is of the 
utmost importance for my community, is the question of services. The 
life and death of the Muslims in India depends upon their share in the 
administration of the country. Although for the present, appointments 
generally would remain in the hands of the Government, experience has 
fully established that no Governor can go against the wishes of his 
Ministers and the heads of Departments in the matter of appointments, 
and unless statutory provisions are made to secure a definite share of 
services for Muhammadans, their position can never be considered as 
secure. The omission in the White Paper to give an indication in this 
direction is extremely disappointing. In the same way, a statutory provi- 
sion for the share of the Mussalmans in the Cabinets of the country is of 
utmost importance. 

T realise that for the present the question of the vesting of residuary 
powers does not arise, but n time will come when this period of transition 
will come to an end and it is a matter of great disappointment that there 
is no indication in the White Paper on this point. 

An Honourable Member: What is that period of transition? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I say there is no indication of that in the White 
Paper. It is in your hands and in my hands. I would strongly submit 
that the Constitution must provide for the transfer of residuary powers in 
the States when full Dominion Status is established in India. 

Coming to the proportion of the Muslim representation in the Federal 
Legislature, I find that the decision of the Government on communal 
representation is modified inasmuch as the White Paper does not provide 
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for the reservation of seats for the Mussalmans in the quota of the Indian 
'.States. Our rights cannot be fully safeguarded unless we are guaranteed 
at least the same proportion of the Mussalmans amongst the representa- 
tives of Indian States as we are guaranteed as regards the representatives 
•of British India. 

Experience compels me to modify mv views as regards the method of 
representation for the Muslims and i am compelled to come to the conclu- 
sion that separate electorates must, for the present, form the principle of 
the representation of the Mussalmans in all the elective bodies, and there- 
fore, whatever may be the electorate for the Upper Chambers, I would 
insist upon the necessity of providing separate electorates for my com- 
munity. 

Coming to the question of franchise, I must repeat what I said in my 
note appended to the report of the Indian Franchise Committee as regards 
the female franchise. I see no reason why different qualifications should 
be fixed for women and why a wife should have a right of vote if her 
husband possesses the right under the property qualifications. I am fully 
prepared to give to women an equal status with men in the matter of 
franchise, but there can be no justification for creating artificial and extra- 
neous qualifications for them. As a matter of fact, the women themselves 
have not asked for any such differential qualifications. 1 was, therefore, 
disappointed to find that women have been given a right to vote if their 
husbands are in possession of property qualifications required. 

Every student of English Constitutional History is familiar that the 
English Constitution is a. plant of slow growth, and likewise we are seeing 
that our Constitution is developing slowly along with our political advance- 
ment. Since the days of Lord Hipon, they are following one aim of 
giving responsibility to the people of India in the administration of their 
country. Our hopes of success and expedition of responsible reforms are 
greatly strengthened when we see that here in India our first pilot will be 
Lord Willingdon, whose sympathy with Indian aspirations is appreciated by 
every school of thought and whose recent experience of a Dominion Govern- 
ment will be a great asset to the success of our cause. And when we see 
beyond India the personality of Lord Irwin in the British Cabinet, it makes 
us more hopeful in the success of our cause. Let us not, therefore, allow 
the feeling of pessimism to pervade our minds. It will not be wise on our 
part to reject the hand of co-operation extended by the British Govern- 
ment. Let us try to work the new Constitution, with necessary modifica- 
tions, and at the same time we should continue our efforts to remove the 
restrictions which impede our political growth. 

One word more and I have done. The chief object of this debate, as 
I understand, is to create an accumulative effect of our opinion and 
criticism on the Joint Parliamentary Committee and the British Parlia- 
ment. Let us not, therefore, spoil the effect by going into lobby on this 
debate. 

Bh&i Parma Nand (Ambala Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I 
had given notice of an amendment, but following your suggestion to 
Members who had tabled amendments, I have thought it advisable to 
give up the moving of that amendment. I would, therefore, express mv 
views in general and also on the subject which I have put in my 
amendment. 

o 2 
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Sir, in his very eloquent and able speech, Sir Abdur Bahim, the- 
Leader of the Independent Party, referred to the share of* Muslims in the 
services of the Government of the country. My Honourable friend, Sir 
Muhammad Yakub, also laid stress on that point and also on the share 
of Muslims in the representation of Indian States to the Federal Assembly. 
It would be better for me if I quote the passage in Sir Abdur Bahim 's 
speech where reference was made to the subject. He said this: 

“ I am afraid, I have taken up a considerable portion of the time of the House : but- 
there is one other important feature in the proposal which 1 must point out in connection 
with the services. We know in this House and we are reminded of it constantly that the 
question of claims by different communities with respect to the services causes an amount 
of wrangling and ill feeling in tbe Legislature out of all proportion to its importance. I 
searched the proposals to find out some formula for this, but there is none ; and let me 
assure the Government of India that this omission has caused a great deal of misgiving 
in the mind of the Muhammadan community generally, and, I believe, in other minority 
communities as well.” 

The main question of representation on communal lines has been, settled 
by the White Paper and, in addition to that, now there comes another 
fresh demand that a similar share in the representation of Indian States 
on strict communal lines should have been also assigned to the Muslim 
Community in it. It is not yet quite settled whether the Indian States 
are going to join the Federation or not; neither it is settled how much 
they will get and in what proportion it will be divided among themselves. 
This is one. Then, there is the demand for a communal formula for the dis- 
tribution of a share in the public services of the country. I would say, 
Sir, that we were already feeling aggrieved at the spirit of communalism 
that lias been displayed in the Communal Award proper as well as in 
that portion of the Award which finds its reference in the White Paper. 
But, our friends, the Muslims are not satisfied with that. They want to 
go several steps further and want to get their communal demands satisfied 
in other departments as well. I think it is my duty at this juncture to 
tell the Government in order to have it conveyed to His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment what we, the Hindus of India, feel on this matter of communal 
representation and the communal award which has been issued in two 
parts, first, the Communal Award proper, and, the second, that portion 
of the Communal Award which relates to the allocation of seats to the 
various communities in the White Paper. 

It has been professed so very often that British Government are 
pledged to establish responsible self-government on the lines of Dominion 
Constitution in this country. If the Government are really sincere and if 
they believe in the sanctity of their pledges, I think it is most unfair on 
their part to introduce, as if by the backdoor, a system of franchise 
which is directly destructive of democracy and nationalism and is quite 
incompatible with the promised Constitution. The award, however, very 
clearly show's that this has been given in the interest of communalism. 
By issuing this, the Government have placed a premium on communalism 
and it seems that they have decided to give Tndia a Constitution which 
is far worse, more communal and less democratic than even the Constitu- 
tion that was proposed bv the Statutory Commission. I read somewhere 
that the" Communal Award in two portions has practically supplied the 
frame work for the new Constitution and the Government have made 
their Constitution to bend and twist and suit itself to the Award rather 
than the Award to the Constitution. There is another thing which I want 
this Honourable House to note, and it is this, that while before giving the 
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<Communal Award proper, the communal problem was kept an open issue 
for a veiry long time, even in the Round Table Conferences opinions were 
invited and discussions were held on that point by different parties con- 
cerned. This award, that has come to us through the White Paper, has 
been stealthily issued and it has not got even the merit of being openly 
discussed by the people. It is simply an arbitrary measure of Hib 
Majesty’s Government issued in an unexpected and sudden manner. 

An Honourable Member: We have been expecting it for a long time. 

Bhai Parma Nand:> Yes, but not in this shape. My Honourable 
iriend, Mr. liamaswami MudaJiar, said the other day in liis speech that 
the Communal Award and Federation were the two basic principles of 
the new Constitution and that the new Constitution would not stand 
without them. 1 am sorry 1 cannot agree with my friend, as 1 believe 
that various constitutions had been proposed when there was no trace of 
the Communal Award yet. 1 would take the different schemes of the 
proposed Constitutions one by one and will try to show to this Honourable 
House the dangerous position in which we have been placed by this new 
award of His Majesty's Government. 

In the first place I would refer to the League of Nations’ plan. There 
is a general scheme of settlement of the minorities question laid down 
for us by the Minorities Committee of the Leugue of Nations of which 
India is a member. This Minorities Committee of the League of Nations 
discussed the problem of minorities as they were found in the countries 
of Europe; and they have come to certain conclusions on that subject. 
Their conclusions are that the minority in a country is entitled to three 
important general rights. One is full and complete protection of life and 
property and free exercise of their creed, religion or belief, provided that 
its practice is not inconsistent with public order or public morals. The 
second right is equality of all nationals before the law and in the matter 
of civil and political rights. Thirdly, there is the obligation to impose 
no restrictions on the free use of 1 any language in private intercourse, in 
religion, in the press and in public meetings or in publications of any 
kind. These are the rights on which are based the minorifies treaties 
which are described by Mr. Henderson as being part of the public law 
of Europe and consequently of the world. I want in this connection to 
add that the speeches that were made by the representatives of the various 
countries in that Minorities Committee are in perfect unanimity with 
the view which was clearly expressed by Sir Austen Chamberlain, the 
representative of the British Government. Sir Austen said: 

“ It was certainly not the intention of those who had devised the system of minorities 
protection to establish in the midst of a nation, a community which would remain 
permanently estranged from national life. The object of the Minorities Treaties was to 
secure to the minorities that measure of protection and justice which would gradually 
prepare them to merge in the great national community to which they belonged.” 

This was the one general, natural and national plan of Government 
that had been settled by the League of Nations. The second Constitution 
was the one which was proposed by the Central Indian Committee for us. 
They say in their report in para. 129 as follows : 

“ Except in the case of Europeans to whom wo would concede separate electorates 
of their own on account of the language difficulty already mentioned, we propose that the 
-seats allotted to the other communities and to Labour and women should be contested in 
joint electorates.” 
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The Central Indian Committee, having proposed joint electorate for the 
Hindus and Muslims, seeim to have been very liberal in allotting seats, to- 
minority communities. Fixing the total number at 278^ for the Central 
Assembly, they have assigned 104 seats to Hindus, .12 to the Depressed 
Classes and 79 to Muslims, 17 to Europeans, three to Anglo-Indians * and 
three to Christians, while reserving 28 seats for Landholders, Commence, 
Labour and Women. « 

Now, there is the third scheme of Constitution which wds lai^L idown 
by the Simon Commission in para. 180 of Volume II. This scheme is f 
in my opinion, by far the best, the most fair and worthy of preference 
to all the other schemes that have come before us. While recommending, 
separate communal electorates for the Provincial Councils, they have 
proposed for the Federal Assembly the indirect method of election on the 
principle of proportional representation. 


An Honourable Member: Do you abide by that? 

Bhai Parma Nand: Yes, I do. I think the best thing I can do is to- 
quote the whole scheme in the words of the Commission themselves. 
They say: 

“ The second feature of our proposal, to which we attach very great importance, is 
_ the use by the Provincial Councils of the method of proportional representation in selecting 
members of the Federal Assembly. By this means, while securing adequate protection 
for all minorities ” — let it be noted that , in their opinion , this secures adequate protection for all 
minorities — “ we are able to get rid of specific provisions for separate communal 
representation in the Assembly.” 

(Hear, hear.) ; 

This clearly shows that the Simon Commission were opposed to having 
separate communal representation in the Federal Assembly. 

“ Take, for example, the Muhanlmadans.” 

I am quoting the words of the Commission : 

“ We have already said that, in the absence of agreement between the two major 
communities, separate representation for Muslims in the Provincial Councils must continue 
and an adequate number of provincial seats must be guaranteed to them.” 

In the provincial Councils they have this separate representation 
and the guaranteeing of special seats: 

“ It will, therefore, be open to the Muslim Members of the Provincial Councils to secure 
that a proper proportion 9f Muslims is returned to represent the provinces in the Federal 

Assembly At the same time, the communal complexion of the' 

provincial delegation is not absolutely fixed, for it is one of the advantages of the system 
of proportional representation that there are marginal seats the occupants of which are 

likely to be returned by the votes of members of more than one community 

. . In either event, whether the voting in the Council is strictly on communal lines or 

not, the Members returned to the Federal Assembly will all be the choice of Provincial 
Councils as a whole. They will be sent to the Centre to serve the general interests of the 
province and they will have a new opportunity of learning the benefits of co-operation ; 
however deep and wide communal divisions may remain, the Constitution of, the Federal 
Assembly** will not have to provide for them by ear-marking seats or classifying, 
constituencies. This we regard as a grdat gain and hopeful development.” 

I would ask the House, Sir, to mark the words : .. 

“ and they will have a new opportunity of learning the benefits of co-operation 

in the extract I have just given above. . 
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Sir, this is the spirit of the recommendations of the Simon Commission 
with regard to the representation in the Federal Assembly. It was on the 
assumption that the Provincial Councils wer e constituted on strictly 
communal lines and the electors in the Provincial Councils would give 
priority to candidates of their own community, that they gave the following 
estimate of seats in the Federal Assembly as divided among different- 
communities— Non-Muslims 50 per cent, Depressed Classes 10 per cent, 
Muhammadans 30 per cent, Sikhs 2 per cent, Indian Christians 1 per cent, 
Europeans 5 per cent, besides which two per cent, were to be -given to- 
the Apglo-Indian community by nomination. 

The fourth scheme was proposed by the Government of India in their 
Despatch. They recommended a maximum strength of 200 seats for the 
Federal Assembly, and they apportioned those seats on the existing ratio. 
They gave the revised and existing distribution of seats in the following 
manner : 

(I want these words to be marked: “ the existing ratio of the Federal 
Assembly to be maintained, and the number to be increased accordingly”) i 

The existing general seats were 90. Their revised general seats were' 
to be 145. Non-Muslim seats were to be raised from 50 to 79 ; Muhammadan 
seats from 30 to 50, Sikh seats from 2 to 6, European seats from 8 to 13, 
8 for N.-W. F. Province, one for Coorg and one for Baluchistan. It is a 
surprising fact that His Majesty’s Government, while issuing the Award 
and making a fresh allocation of seats, have completely disregarded all 
these proposals, including that of the Government of India as well ! ! 

Now I come to the discussions and the shape which this question 
assumed in the Round Table Conferences in London. In the First Round 1 
Table Conference, a Minorities’ Committee was specially appointed for 
the settlement of the communal problem. It was admitted by this Com- 
mittee that a system of joint free electorates was, in the abstract, most 
consistent with democratic principles. But there was a real danger that, 
under such a system the representation secured by the minorities would’ 
be inadequate. Then there came the claim for communal representation 
and for a fixed proportion of seats. It was also urged that the number of 
seats reserved for a minority community should in no case be less than 
its proportion in the population. This of course is admitted, that if there 
is any -rule that can justify separate representation and the fixing of a 
proportion for any community that insists on separate representation, the 
only way to settle the question is to give them seats according to then- 
ratio in the population. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Will the Honourable Member accept the same* 
thing for the Punjab and Sind? 

Bhai Parma Nand: Well, if this principle is extended to the whole of 
India, I would certainly accept it, Sir. (Hear, hear.) (Applause.) 

MaulVi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Then, why have the Hindus and 
the Sikhs in the Punjab, the Frontier Province and in Sind objected? 

Bhai Parma Band: Well, I have got mv own views. Now, turning 
to my point, out of the three methods, nomination was unanimously 
deprecated. With regard to joint electorates with reservation of seats, 
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doubts were expressed that whilst such a system might secure the repre- 
sentation of minorities, it provided no guarantee that the representation 
would be genuine. But that it might, in its working, mean the nomination 
or in any event the election of the minority representatives by the 
majority community. It was pointed out that this was in fact only a 
form of communal representation and had, in practice, all the objections 
to the more direct form of communal electorates. The only one method 
which -was accepted generally was separate electorates, although it was 
suggested that a portion of seats, say 80 or 90 per cent, should be so 
assigned and the rest be filled by open election. But this proposal too 
did not find acceptance. 

It is needless for me to say that the Hindus have all along stood for 
pure and genuine democracy, undefiled by the devices of communal 
representation for which there was no parallel or precedent in any civilised 
State in the world (Hear, hear) and it was the Muslims who demanded 
separate representation, a separate electorate, the reservation of seats and 
preferential weightage; not only in the Legislatures, Sir, but in all branches 
of the public service, — that is, in the Army, in Railways, in Po 3 ts and 
Telegraphs and oven in schools. And this point which I brought out was 
very well proved today when my Honourable friend, the Leader of the 
Independent Party, and my Honourable friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, 
expressed to this House their own view also and urged tile same thing, 
namely, that there should be an adequate representation for Muslims ‘n 
the services and that this should have been put down in the form of a 
formula in the White Paper. It was in reference to all these communal 
claims that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as President of the Minorities 
Committee, said: 

“ The evil of communal electorates has assumed its most dangerous form and 
proportion in India where different communities and minorities are out to claim that the 
Legislature is to represent not regions, but religions, not areas or interests, but castes and 
creeds, by a strange electoral system based on the grouping of voters by religion in 
separate communal doctorates.’ * 

And, then, he illustrated this point by quoting a few extracts from 
his speech which he delivered in the House of Commons and I do uot 
think I will be going out of my way if I give these quotations to this 
Honourable House. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald explained the position 
which he had noticed in the Minorities Committee, in the House ot 
Commons in the following words: 

** It is a very curious problem and if the members who are interested in these 
constitutional and political points care to read carefully the Minorities ’ Committee’s 
report, I promise them one of the most fascinatingly interesting studies which they have 
undertaken. You build up a Legislature as this is built up, by Constituencies : Voting 
in constituencies is not to take place and cannot at the moment take place in the way 
that voting in our constituencies takes place where you might have an aristocrat as one 
candidate and a working man as another. You would have our constituencies divided 
up into sections with a certain number of working class constituencies where nobody but 
working men can run as candidates ; a certain number of, say. Church of England 
constituencies where nobody but the communicating members of the Church of England 
could run until you filled the 100 per cent, of your constituencies in this way. Then, 
before any election took place, it would be perfectly certain that the Church of Englaiid 
would have, say, 50 per cent, of the seats, working class, say, 25 per cent, and so on. 

Another problem that faces us from that point of view is if your Legislature is to be 
composed in these water-tight compartments, these conraiunity-tight compartments, 
whom are you going to appoint your executive ? The claim is put that the executive, 
that is, the Administration and the Cabinet shall also be divided into water-tight 
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compartments. If any constituency is to bo ear- marked as to community or interest, 
there will bo no room left for the growth of what wo consider to be purely political 
organisation which would comprehend all communities, all classes, all creeds and conditions 
of faith. This is one of the problems which has to be faced, because if India is going to 
develop a robust political life, there must be room for national political parties based 
upon conception of India’s interest and not upon conceptions regarding the well-being 
of any field that is smaller or less comprehensive than the whole of India.” 

Now, Sir, this is that the Prime Minister said about the system of 
communal representation as was discussed in the Minorities Sub-Com- 
mittee. He referred to two more things, and referring to joint electorates 
he said : 

“ Then there is a modified proposal. A proposal is made that there should not bo 
communal constituencies with a communal register, but that there should be a common 
register in the constituencies, but a certain percentage of representation should bo 
guaranteed to certain communities. It is the first proposal in a somewhat more attractive 
.democratic form, but still is essentially the same.” 

And, lastly, with regard to the principle) of weightage, he said: 

” It is very difficult to convince these people that if you give one community weightage; . 
you cannot create weightage out of nothing, you have to take it from somebody else ; 
when they discover that they become confused mdeod and find that they are up against 
a brick-wall.” 

Sir, I have given a long quotation fiom the speech of the Prime 
MinisFer. This speech has become a classic with us and we would not 
he tired of quoting it again and again. However, we find a change has 
come over in the Prime Minister in the Second Round Table Conference 
and* the same Mr. Ramsay MiacDonald addressed the delegates of the 
Second Round Table Conference in a different tune in his final speech. 
This Is how lie summed up : 

There is still difference of opinion, for instance, as to tho composition and powers 
of tho Federal Legislature and 1 regret that owing to the absence of settlement of the key 
question ( now he calls it a key question which he had been deprecating all along in his speech 
in the Minorities Sub -Committee and also in the House of Commons) of how to safeguard tho 
minorities under a responsible Central Ooveriiment, the Conference has been unable to 
discuss effectively the nature of the Federal Executive and its relationship with tho 
Legislature. 

We must all, however, lealise that there stands in the way of progress whether in the 
Provinces or in the Centre that formidable obstacle, tho communal deadlock. 1 have 
never concealed from you iny conviction that this is above all others a problem for you 
to settle by agreement amongst yourselves ; tho first of the privileges and tho burdens of 
self-governing peoples is to agree how tho democratic principle of representation is to be 
applied ; in other words, who are to be represented and how it is to be done ? ” 

This principle has been altogether disregarded by Ilis Majesty’s 
Government in the White Paper. Now, JSir, this is the view and, indeed, 
the question will be put — who is to blame for this disagreement? I cannot 
blame anybody. It is not for me to say, but 1 would quote the words 
of the Muslim Memorandum presented by the Muslim delegates to the 
Third Round Table Conference. That will make dear as to who is 
responsible for this communal representation. Evidently very much 
encouraged by those in whose power it was to grant a Constitution to 
India, the Muslim Delegation said as follows: 

“ For the Lower House, we take it for granted that the Muslim representatives 
will be chosen by direct election through separate Muslim constituencies. In the Upper 
House the Muslim community insists that their representatives from British India should 
be elected through separate constituencies by the Muslim members of the various provincial 
legislatures and by them alone.” 
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Then they make the point more clear and go on to toy: 

“ As has been urged over and over again in the Round Table Conference and elsewhere, 
the Muslim community claim one-third share in the Federal Legislature, that is^ 33 seats- 
of every hundred in the Lower House and 33 per cent, in the Upper House. The community 
insists that after 33 seats out of hundred in either House 25 should be guaranteed 
to them out of the British Indian quota. As between British Indian and the 
Indian States, British India is on the population basis entitled to 70 seats out of h House 
of 100. That is why the Muslims asked for 25 or a third of 76 seats out of the. British 
Indian quota. Further, they asked that it should be so arranged that 8 Muslim seats out 
of a House of 100 are secured out of the Indian States quota to represent Muslim interests 
in the Indian States.*’ 

Then, the Muslim Delegation gave their reasons in the following words : 

“ The Muslim community would strongly object to any plan under which the whole* 
of the British Indian quota for the Upper House would be elected by the Provinoial 
Legislature voting as body by the system of the single transferrable vote. Apart from 
other reasons, the chief of which is the community’s dislike of joint electorates in any 
form, their objection rests on the ground that under the most favourable conditions 
such a system would not secure for them a due share in the Upper House.'* 

Prom these quotations that I have given above it is clear that the- 
Muslim delegates insisted on separate electorates. They rejected joint 
electorates; they threw overboard the scheme of proportional representation 
as proposed by the Simon Commission and, above all, they wanted one- 
third seats in both the Lower and the Upper Houses. Here. Sir, com- 
munalism had reached its climax. The mystery of this, however, become* 
clear from a two-line reply given by Sir Samuel Hoare in a speech 
delivered at the conclusion of the Third Round Table Conference.’ In 
this reply w© have a real foretaste of what is said in the White Paper. 
He said: 

“ I think I have said it over very often before that the Government consider that the 
Muslim community should have a representation of 33 1/3 per cent, of British and Indian 
States in the Federal Assembly.** 

And that is what we have got in the White Paper, the gist of a scheme 
which has superseded all the others. Now, Sir, a pertinent question can 
be asked, why one-third of the whole should be given to Muslims who 
form one-fourth of the population of the Hindus? I admit that in the 
course of the Unity Conference at Allahabad the Hindus, representing 
the Congress views, offered their conditional consent to give 82 per cent 
seats to the Muslims, but the Hindus, representing Hindu view, had 
said clearly that they would agree to give 32 per cent to the Muslima 
provided the Muslim agreed to fix 65 per cent seats for the Hindus in 
the Centre. The object underlying this proposal was that the Muslims 
were entitled to only one-fourth ratio of the Hindu seats, but giving them 
special weightage they could get 32 instead of 25, provided the remaining 
balance was assigned to the Hindus. It is beyond all understanding how 
the Muslims could get one-third aoi of the Hindu seats, but of the 
total seats. 

Yet,- this is not all, there is something more. An attempt is made 
through this White Paper scheme that the Hindu majority in India should 
for all practical purposes be reduced to a minority in the Central Legis- 
lature. Honourable Members would easily recollect that during *he 
discussions on the distribution of seats in the Punjab and Bengal, the 
Muslim leaders laid down a definite rule that if the minorities: hr . the 
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Punjab and Bengal are given any weight age, it should be clearly under- 
stood that the Muslima should in no case allow their majority to bo 
reduced to a minority. The Muslim majority in the Punjab and Bengal 
comes, to 55 per cent while the Hindu majority in India amounts to 75 
per cent; and from the distribution of seats, as proposed in the White 
Paper, this majority of 75 per cent lias been reduced to a minority in 
. the Central Legislature, and it would undoubtedly Be a great marvel if 
the Hindus would not see through the trick and try to find out a remedy 
for *it. 

According to the Central Indian Committee, taking the total figure as 
250, the Hindus (including the Depressed Classes) would have got 106 and’ 
the. Muslims 72, the ratio of Muslims to the Hindus would in that case 
be 40 per cent. No doubt this percentage is much higher than the 
population ratio, but the Central Indian Committee allowed this high 
, percentage on the supposition of having joint electorates for all. 

Then, according to the Statutory Commission, on a total of 250. the 
Hindus (including the Depressed Classes) would have got 150 seats aud 
Muslims 75. and thus the Muslim ratio to the Hindus would be 33 per 
cent. This is the most fair and equitable adjustment of seats between the 
.Hindus and the Muslims, and I do not think there will be anybody in 
this House who would accuse the members of the Simon Commission of 
any partiality towards the Hindus. 

According to the Government of India Despatch scheme, the Hindus 
would get 136 and Muslims 75. Thus the proportion of the Muslims 
to the Hindus would be 36’7 per cent. This proportion is worse 
than that 1 fixed by the Simon Commission although it is better than what 
we find in the White Paper, according to which Hindus (including 
Depressed Classes) have been given 105 seats and the Muslims 82, the 
proportion of the Muslims to the Hindus being about 44 per cent. My 
point is very simple. Let the Muslims get one-fourth of the Hindu 
population ratio and, if they want more weightage, let them get 32 or 
33; but I cannot understand what right they have to claim that out of 
the total they should get one-third. ' 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) r 
The Honourable Member has taken about 40 minutes already. 

Bhai Parma Nand: I will finish in a minute. 

This does not end there. We know that out of the general seals 
(meaning thereby the Hindu seals) 6 seats are given to the Sikhs, 

8 to Europeans, 4 to Anglo-Indians. 8 to Christians and 6 to European 
Commerce. The remaining 31 seats aie assigned to special constituencies 
of Labour, Landholders. Indian Commerce and Women. From rhis it 
is clear that out of these remaining 31 seats, half, or at any rate more 
than one-third, would go to the Muhammadans. Thus, roughly speaking, 
Muslims, Europeans, Indian Christians. Sikhs and Anglo-Indians would 
get 114 seats as allotted to them and, as I said, out of 31 special seats, 
more than one-third, say 12. would go t;> non-Hindus. Thus it would 
appear that mote than half of the total would go to the non-Hindus and 
even out of 124 seats left for the Hindus, some are sure to go to the 
Parsi community, which one single community is left by the side of the 
Hindus so as to apply the word “General" to the Hindu constituency. 
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I do not think there could be a greater injustice and inequity that 
could be done to a great and ancient race. I would go a step further and 
say that this shows a kind of vindictiveness on the part of the Government 
towards the Hindus on account of the various ways of agitation they have 
adopted against the Government. No doubt a very large number of 
agitators come from the Hindus, but there can be no doubt also, that 
this class does not represent the real Hindu mind or Hindu feeling. The 
•Hindu population, though feeling interested in the present agitation for 
various reasons, is in fact keeping itself distinct and watching the events 
in the capacity of a spectator. Anv kind of vindictiveness towards . a 
whole people would be unpardonable in the eyes of God and unjustifiable 
in the eyes of history. I beg to submit; therefore, that there ‘is yet time 
for this Government to intervene and have this wrong redressed. 

On these grounds, Sir, I support the amendment moved by; the 
Honourable Member. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
the first impression that I got from the White Paper .was that it was 
prepared for the consumption, not of this Honourable House, but of 
another which is an older and, I would justifiably say. much more dis- 
tinguished Legislature, the House of Commons. Throughout its pages you 
will find safeguards prominently placed before your eyes, while the conces- 
sions, that have been proposed to be granted to India by His Majesty’s 
Government up to how, are hidden away in corners and places where you 
have got to fish them out. I have no complaints to make against that, 
for, after all, His Majesty’s Government have to deal with the House of 
Commons and not with this unfortunate and helpless Assembly. And, 
therefore, Sir, if that impression is given to many in India, I take con- 
solation to myself that it was done for the advantage of this country. 

Now, Sir, very roughly speaking, the scheme is as follows. There is 
to be a Federation. There are to be two important departments reserved. 
In the rest of the Departments of Government in the Centre and in the 
provinces, responsibility is to pass into the hands of responsible Ministers; 
but there are certain powers to be reserved to the Viceroy and Governors 
which are called special responsibilities.. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. It. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair, which was occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

I will deal with the scheme very shortly, because I Tiave not sufficient 
time at my disposal to really go into any details. If I do so very cursorily 
and thereby miss out anv really important points, it will be due to the 
shortness of the time at my disposal. 

Take Federation, Sir. I am a believer in Federation; and I believe 
that a sufficient number of Princes are coming into the Federation, and 
I further believe that it is in their interest to come in. It would be 
impertinence on my part to give advice. I do not propose to do so, but 
it is open to any man to (prophesy what will happen to the States that do not 
join the Federation. They will be either forced to come in within a very 
short distance of time or the consequences to them may be serious. I 
am not one of those who believe that the Princes are coming in simply 
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in order to help British India to get central responsibility. Nobody is a* 
philanthropist in this world. They are coming in, because they think it 
is to their advantage to do so, because they feel that British India sooner 
or later must get central responsibility, and that when British India gets- 
that central responsibility, their position being outside the Federation will 
ultimately not be worth the paper on which their Treaties are written. 
,Sil% that is why I am a believer in Federation. 

Now. Sir, I will come to the Reserved Departments. I note that there 
is a school of thought in this country that strongly believes that Defence 
should be transferred immediately. I have no quarrel with that school 
of thought. They are entitled to their views; but we can only say that 
the reservation of Defence and Foreign Relations is an established fact, a 
settled question, and it will do no one any good — it will serve no useful 
purpose for any school of thought to raise that issue at this stage. Those 
who are strongly of opinion, who conscientiously believe that, there i s no 
immediate future for India without the immediate transfer of Defence, will 
inevitably not help to work the Constitution; but I am also strongly of 
the opinion that they will be in a very small minority. But, though 
Defence is a reserved subject, it does not follow that no one should contend 
that certain subjects which now come under Defence should not be trans- 
ferred. I mean Indianization. It does not mean that if Defence is 
reserved, this Honourable House or its successor shall not be allowed to 
express an opinion on the amount that should be spent on Defence. It 
does not also follow that the future Government of this country shall not 
express definite opinions, opinions that ought to weigh with the authorities 
who will have the defence of the country in their hands, with regard to* 
the Army Budget. All that is dealt with in this White Paper. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Where is it mentioned in the White Paper that the 
Federal Assembly will have any chance to discuss the Army Budget? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It is. I will show it to you. It is provided 
that Ministers shall be allowed to examine the defence budget before it 
comes to the Legislature and express their opinions to the Viceroy, who 
shall, 'bv a quasi-Statutory provision, have to consider those opinions 
before he comes to a definite decision. 

Now. Sir, I pass on to the ‘'special responsibilities”, that are really 
the most important part of the White Paper and which deserve the most 
serious consideration of every Honourable Member. They arc on page 9 
of the Introduction and are seven in number. T propose to deal with only 
(j), (ii) and (vi). I have no time to deal with the others; and (i), (ii) and 
(vi) are undoubtedly the most important. But, before I deal with them 
individually, may T make a criticism, which it was our privilege to bring 
to the attention of His Majesty’s Government on all the three occasions 
that we had the honour of going to England. It was the vagueness of 
the wording, the wideness of the powers given to the Viceroy and 
Governors; And, Sir, I do not propose to quote any words of any of the 
delegates who belonged to the group with which I had the honour to work. 

I propose to read to you just a few lines from the speech of a distin- 
guished member of the Muhammadan delegation who had the honour of 
sitting on the. opposite benches not very long ago — I mean Mr. ZaffarullaK 
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Khan. This is what Mr. Zaffarullah Khan said with regard to the vague- 
ness of one of the “special responsibilities” : 

“Ai ft general statement that is no doubt true, but I hope that the Bub-eommittee 
4 will come round to the view that the matters in respect of which powers are 

p ’ left in the hands of the Governor must be very clearly defined, so that it 
can be easily ascertained both by the Governor himself and by those who may be disposed 
to criticise his action,, exactly what is the sphere in which his interference is permissible 
. and whether his interference is or is not j ustified by the terms of the statute or by the other 
instructions laid down. Such powers should not be left to any further definition or left very, 
much to the discretion of the Governor himself to define. Naturally the question of 
whether to exercise those powers or to refrain from exercising them should be left to' the 
discretion of the Governor, but there should be no ambiguity with regard to the spheres in 1 
which he can interfere when occasion arises. ” 

Nothing can be put more clearly, in more precise and definite terms 
than the opinion expressed by Mr. Zaffarullah Khan about these special 
responsibilities. 

I consider it just as unfair to Viceroys and Governors of the future, as 
it would be unfair and unjust to this country, to give them wide powers 
so that, if they exercise them, they would be blamed, and if they did not 
exercise them, they would still be blamed : And I can visualise instances 
that might crop up in the future where the Viceroy may have to take 
out a coin and toss it up “Interfere or not interfere”: I can visualise 
occasions on which a Viceroy or a Governor will say to himself: “I have 
reached a stage when, if I do not interfere and if anything goes wrong, 

I will be called upon to account by the Secretary of State and the British 
Parliament and it may end in my recall. Then, again, if I do interfere and 
it is found that that interference was unnecessary, I will incur the odium 
of all the Indians whom I have to govern.’ * Which alternative is he going 
to choose? I venture to suggest that, being human like everybody else, 
he will choose the first alternative and interfere: he will rather be on 
the safe side and incur the odium of the people in India than the censure 
of the Secretary of State and Parliament which may result in recall. 
Therefore, it is most unfair and it is most unjust, I say, to future 
Governors and Viceroys to place them in this extraordinarily difficult 
position. We are not going to get supermen as Viceroys and Governors. 
Wo may get one now and then, but we shall require a large number of 
Governors and a successive number of Viceroys; and considering the 
attractions that there are for men with great ability in their own country, 
do you expect that you will get large numbers of Englishmen being 
supermen ready to come out as Viceroys and Governors in the future? 
No. Therefore, to create posts and appointments which by the Constitu- 
tion require supermen to discharge the duties attached to them is unfair 
to this country, is unfair to the Englishmen who will come out in the 
future. I go further and say it is unfair to the Services of which 
Englishmen will long continue to be members. Take the Federal 
Structure Committee’s Second Beport. It clearly states that these powers 
shall be exercised only in the last resort: 

“ With regard to subjects in the administration of which the Governor General would 
normally act pn the advice of his Ministers, it was generally agreed that arrangements 
must be made whereby in the last resort the peace and tranquillity of any part of the 
country must be secured.” 

Is there anything in this White Paper to shpw that His Majesty’s 
Government are now beginning to agree with us that these powers are 
■only to be exercised in the last resort? Is there anything to show that a 
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Governor or Viceroy may not take advantage of this special responsibility 
to interfere unnecessarily? Your Constitution will break down the minute 
a Governor or Viceroy interferes unnecessarily, and I have already pointed 
out the circumstances under which a man may be placed when he may 
have, knowing that he may be interfering unnecessarily, to interfere rather 
than run any risk of a charge of weakness. 

I come now to the question of the “financial safeguards’*. Who in 
this country does not fervently hope and pray that the financial stability 
and credit of India will not only continue as it is, but will be enhanced? 
Who is there against this in this country, may I ask? Then, why should 
the power be given to the Viceroy to interfere in order to maintain the 
financial stability and the credit of India? And what does it mean? Does 
it mean that on every Budget of every Department, he has got to consider 
whether the Ministers are extravagant and whether that extravagance will 
lead to the credit and financial stability of India being jeopardised? That 
is what we have pointed out to His Majesty’s Government. Surely you 
do not wish to place your Viceroys in this extraordinary position." No. 
They said: 

“ Wo do not mean that. But wo must include it in the Act in very wide forms, s° 
that if an occasion does arise, it may not be said that the Viceroy had no powers t° 
interfere.” 

Sir, that is an argument that does not appeal to me You put certain 
responsibilities upon the shoulders of a man and you expect him to dis- 
charge those responsibilities. But. then, you say: “I am placing all these 
vast responsibilities upon your shoulders in indefinite terms, but I expect 
you to act with such discretion that on every occasion you will be right 
and never wrong in the interference you exercise.'* You must really, in 
fairness to the Viceroy, clearly define under what conditions and under 
what circumstances he should interfere to maintain the financial stability 
and credit «of India. 

After a considerable amount of discussion, 1 am prepared to say 
that this can be further defined. 1 would define it as fallows. I 
would say that lie must interfere only if there is any danger of the 
nou-votable supplies being not forthcoming, that is to sav, monies 
for debt charges, salaries, pensions, Army Budget, etc. Then 1 would say 
that if a Ministry of the future is so mad, and if the Legislature is so 
insane as to allow deficit Budgets for a number of years and that deficit 
is allowed to be met from loans, certainly a very dangerous position will 
arise, and I have no doubt that the financial stability and credit of India will 
suffer. I am prepared to allow that if we are going to be so mad in the 
future, then the Viceroy should be allowed to interfere. I have no objec- 
tion. Again, I would say, that if the borrowing policy of the future 
Government of India was of a character which forced the Government to 
pay much higher rates of interest than one would legitimately expect for 
a great country like India, or if Government were forced to pay higher 
rates of interest than other countries of the same standing in the money 
markets of the world, if their borrowing policy was of that character, then 
T would allow the Viceroy to interfere. Why? In every Constitution in 
the world there are these safeguards given to somebody. In this case we 
have to give them to the Viceroy. I am prepared to allow that, in such 
cases, to maintain the financial stability and credit of India, the Viceroy 
should be allowed to interfere ..... 
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Satdar Sant. Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : May I know if the Govern- 
ment: of Ireland is possessed , of safeguards which should have prevented 
De Valera? from acting as he did tqwards Britain? 

SJfr Oow&sji Jehangir; Sir, 1 would inform Honourable Members that 
we did press this point of view in England, and it was given very careful 
consideration; but the answer that was given to us was that as far as His 
Majesty’s Government could see just now, there were no further instances 
which they could contemplate in which the Viceroy should interfere, but 
there might arise occasions which would not come within the definition 
I. have given, and which might jeopardise the credit and financial- stability 
of India, in which case, if it was defined as I have ventured to dp today, 
the Viceroy may not be able to interfere. Well, I venture to say that 
these should be defined in the Constitution. But if other circumstances 
should arise, which we cannot foresee, which nobody can foresee, which 
would jeopardise the credit and financial stability of India, then somebody 
will have to interfere, somebody must come to our rescue, and I will have 
no objection to the Viceroy coming to our rescue, the Secretary of State 
coming to our rescue; but to leave it as it is, in this vague and undefined 
manner is a danger not only to the Viceroy, but it is a danger to this 
country and to the success of the whole Constitution. 

Now, Sir, I will come to the third of the safeguards, and that is admi- 
nistrative discrimination. 

An Honourable Member: Commercial discrimination. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Commercial administrative discrimination. Wo 
only heard of this commercial administrative discrimination for the first 
time at the Second Round Table Conference. There appears to be some 
misunderstanding. There arc two kinds of discrimination, administrative 
and legislative. Legislative discrimination is dealt with in another part 
of the White Paper: administrative discrimination is dealt with in the 
safeguards mentioned on page 9. Therefore, T am now dealing with admi- 
nistrative discrimination. At the First Round Table Conference, we were 
dealing with legislative discrimination. As soon as I heard of this admi- 
nistrative discrimination, I frankly tell you, Mr. Deputy President, I was 
shocked; I was literally shocked. Now, what does it mean? It means 
that a Viceroy or a Governor will be allowed to interfere with a Minister 
in his day to day routine work if any action of the Minister or any 
decision of the Minister is, in the opinion of a Governor or a Viceroy, such 
as to discriminate against anybody else. It is not only against Europeans; 
it is Hindu against Muhammadan; it is Muhammadan against Parsi, and 
it is Hindu, Muhammadan and Parsi against Europeans. It is not stated 
merely European commercial discrimination. I admit the idea is to safe- 
guard the interests of Europeans against any unfair treatment, inequitable 
treatment and unjust decisions. But it refers to everybody, and the 
Governor and the Viceroy, if you please, is allowed to step in and stop 
my friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, from taking a certain action. Why? 
Because -he says that that action will lead to discrimination. Every con- 
tract that my friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, may give can be interfered with, 
by an appeal, if you please, to the Viceroy, alleging that A did not get 
the contract and B got it because A is an Englishman and B is a Muham- 
fcnadan. 
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b Sir, I cannot understand how this adnpinistr&tive discrimination is 
going to work. I do grant that there may be cases of hardship. I do 
grant that in the whole of India among the large number of Ministers 
an instance may occur where a Minister will deliberately do injustice to 
a man because he happens to be English, Hindu or Muhammadan* Such 
an instance may occur. But I will only take the injustice against the 
Europeans, because that is what, is contemplated under this safeguard. 
Suppose an instance does occur, what is the remedy, I will be asked. 
My remedy is a simple one, and it is giver, to the Europeans under this 
Constitution : it is their representation in the Legislatures. What are 
taey in .the Legislatures for but to see that no injustice is done to thoir 
community? If such an injustice is done ir any particular instance, arc 
they going to be paralysed in the Legislature ? Are they not going lo 
expose that injustice? They will do so; and I venture to tell my friends 
on. the European Benches that their ventilating their grievances in the 
Legislature, that thoir exposing the injustice of the Ministers, will be a 
much stronger and better remedy in their hands than appealing to the 
Governor to interfere. For I believe that, if a Governor does interfere 
with a Minister due to alleged discrimination, and although the Minister 
may be wrong, although he may have been unjust, deliberately unjust, 
I venture to suggest that on account of the interference of the Governor, 
the case will not be judged on its merits. But if a case is brought to 
the notice of the Legislature bv the elected representatives of the European 
community. I venture to suggest that there will be few Legislatures in 
India which will not side with them and censure the Minister for having 
done an unjust act, for there are many communities besides the Europeans 
in this country, and if it is the case of injustice to a European today, 
it will be a case of injustice to a Hindu, Parsi or Muhammadan 
tomorrow .... 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukhatn 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

Therefore, T venture to suggest that my friends will do well to trust 
the Legislatures to see that grievances of this sort are remedied and the 
Minister is censured, instead of giving the power to a Viceroy or a Governor. 
Sir, I have done with these “special responsibilities.” (An Honourable 
Member here interrupted.) If I continue to answer questions, I am afraid 
you will tell me that I have exceeded mv time, and, therefore, T hope 
my friends will excuse me, if I don’t answer their inquiries. It is not 
because I do not wish to answer them, blit it is because I have to 
economise in time. 

Now, Sir, I come to the Reserve Bank. Everybody agreed at tlie 
First Round Table Conference to the establishment of a Reserve Bank, 
but as to when it was to be established wa* left uncertain and there w«g 
certainly a possibility of its not being established before the Federation, 
and, therefore, certain safeguards were provided for the interregnum. 
In the Third Round Table Conference, there was a distinct change of 
principle. The establishment of a Reserve Bank was made a condition 
precedent to the transfer of financial responsibility from the shouldeis 
of those who bear it now to some other broad shoulders, and, therefore, 
this- Reserve Bank has become a most important question. But, in 
fairness to the position taken up by the Secretary of State, let me tell 
Honourable Members, — it may not be very clear in this White Paper; — 
be gave us the most unequivocal assurance that he would do his best' tc 
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see that the Reserve Bank' was established as soon as possible, that 
he would help the Government of India as much as he could to establish 
that Bank, and, further, that a Bill would be brought before this Legislature 
and that public opinion would be consulted before the Bill was intro- 
duced to ensure that, when the Bill was actually introduced, it met with 
the approval of this House; but failing all that, if it was not humanly 
possible to establish a Reserve Bank, then the question would be re-discus- 
sed ; and we on our side made it perfectly clear that we would not agree 
under any circumstances to the delay in the establishment of Federation 
because Government found it impossible to establish a Reserve Bank 
This was the position so far, and I do think that it is now time that my 
Honourable friend, the Finance Member, might let us know, if he can, 
what the position now is. Is he consulting public opinion in India? What 
does he propose to do? Is this Reserve Bank Bill coming nt all before 
this Legislature? And what are in short the chances of a Reserve Bank 
being established before the Federation comes into being? I would ask 
for that information and I hope w e shall get it. So much for the Reserve 
Bank, and I do not desire to discuss it further. 

Now, Sir, there is one very important point which I do desire to draw the 
attention of this House to, and that is, one dealing with “special respon- 
sibilities'*. There are certain paragraphs in this White Paper that make 
me rather apprehensive. They are paragraphs 37, 38 and 39. They 
explain the position of a Minister vix-a-vis a Governor or a Viceroy, and 
the position of a Governor or a Viceroy vis-a-vix the Legislature. Sir, my 
humble contention is that these suggestions are retrograde and that they 
will lend to irresponsibility in Ministers. In that connection, to make the 
matter perfectly clear as to‘ what T mean, I desire to quote to you 
the words of the Prime Minister and I can quote no better authority. 
The Labour Government mav have been in office at the time of 
the first Conference, hut luckilv the Prime Minister still remains Prime 
Minister today and, therefore, I desire to quote his words. He said as 
follows : 

“ There is one great danger inherent in these safeguards which I will mention : 
because it is of the utmost importance in the working of the constitution. Ministers must 
not shield themselves from taking upon their own shoulders their responsibility when it is 
unpopular by leaving the Viceroy or the Governor to put into 'operation his reserve 
powers . 99 

Mv second quotation is from the Statement of the Prime Minister made 
on behalf of His Majesty's Government: 

M The provision of reserve powers is necessary in the circumstances and some such 
reservation has indeed been incidental to the development of most free constitutions. But 
every care must be taken to prevent conditions arising which will necessitate their use. 
It is, for instance, undesirable that Ministers should trust, to the special powers of the 
Governor General as a means of evading the responsibilities which are properly their 
own, thus defeating the development of responsible government by bringing into use 
powers meant to lie in reserve and in the background. Let there be no mistake about 
that. M 

I say, Mr. President, let there be no mistake about there being a 
distinct conflict of opinion between what was expressed by the Prime 
Minister and what is stated in this White Paper. Paragraphs 87, 88 and 
39 are not consistent with the Prime Minister's statement. Paragraphs 
87, 88 and 89 try to describe how a Minister can get out of doing the right 
thing by shifting the responsibility upon the Governor or the Viceroy, 
showing the white flag to the Legislature whenever he possibly can and 
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sticking to his seat on the Government Benches and to his remuneration 
every month. I visualise a different state of afEairs. I am prepared to 
have these safeguards. Som© of them may be necessary. I know, Mr. 
President, that we Indians are responsible for many of these safeguards. 
They are put in at our instance. Who are we here in this Legislature to 
denounce Government for having included safeguards? Does it lie in our 
mouth to blame the Secretary of State? I desire that my Honourable 
friend, Bhai Parma Nand, would put the searchlight upon himself. 

An Honourable Member: Both sides. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I desire that he would look into the question 
more carefully. But while I agree that these safeguards must be in the 
constitution, I do not desire that our Ministers shall take advantage of 
those safeguards and make the Viceroy or the Governor do what it is the 
Minister's duty to do, because the Legislature would not agree with him 
or might show resentment or might show opposition. If you allow that 
state of affairs, then the result will be that a Minister — you may not 
always have ideal Ministers — may say: “If I budget for X lakhs or crores 
of rupees for such and such a Department, the Legislature might oppose 
and might want to reduce. Let me put down an amount as low as 
possible, knowing that the Legislature will not object to it. If the Viceroy 
objects, let him certify and go to the Legislature with it. I can then go 
and tell the Legislature; ‘I only put down an amount for that Department 
which, in my opinion, was sufficient and I know you will agree with me. 
But what can I do when a foolish Viceroy insists upon raising that 
demand? It is not my fault ?'." Let not such conditions prevail in this 
country. I want the Minister to accept his responsibility and place before 
the Legislature after considering the whole question as to what is the 
amount that Government will have to spend; and if he once comes to a 
definite conclusion, he must face Legislature. If on the other hand 
after having come to a definite conclusion on the matter, the 
Viceroy disagrees with him, then I consider that it is the duty of the 
Minister to place his point of view before the Legislature and that of the 
Viceroy, and if the Legislature agrees that the amount he has put down 
is sufficient for the purposes for which it is intended, and that the Viceroy 
is merely playing for safety in asking for greater expenditure, then I 
consider it is the duty of that Minister to resign. These three paragraphs 
are trying to protect him. They show that a Minister can continue in 
office and throw the whole responsibility on the Viceroy or the Governor. 
I do desire that that point of view should be brought to the notice of the 
Secretary of State. 

I was not able myself to understand very clearly the anxiety of His 
Majesty's Government to make it perfectly clear that, when there was a 
Governor's Bill or a Viceroy’s Bill, there should be no mistake as to whose 
responsibility it was. But I never intended when I agreed with that, that 
it should be used for the purpose of protecting a Minister and giving him 
opportunities of shirking hie responsibility. Sir, I do desire to bring this 
not onlv to the notice of Honourable Members, but to the notice of the 
Government and I desire that special attention should be drawn to this 
aspect of the case. For, if my interpretation of these three paragraphs is 
correct, your Constitution will break down. Ministers will evade their 
responsibility. They will become puppets. That is not what is intended. 
It is intended that they shall be Ministers,— that was all along the inten- 
tion,— and, therefore, Mr. President, either I have misunderstood these 
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paragraphs — then I stand corrected and most gladly corrected — or if I 
have not misunderstood these paragraphs, I do desire most strongly to 
protest, and my ground of protest is that these paragraphs are inconsistent 
with the statement made by the Prime Minister in his speech and the 
lines I have read out from the Statement on behalf of His Majesty's 
Government. 

Now, Sir, just going back to the Eeserve Bank for one mintfte, I 
should like to have some explanation on one matter. There has been 
some misunderstanding on this subject. Some believe that the Eeserve Bank 
is going to get all powers of control of policy over Currency and Exchange. 
I do not understand that to be so. As I understand it, the Ministers 
of the Federal Government and the Legislature will have the power of 
amending the Paper Currency and Coinage Act. This House will have the 
power of deciding the policy as to currency and exchange. The manage- 
ment of currency and exchange will be in the hands of the Eeserve Bank. 
But I would like to bring to the attention of this Honourable House a 
most objectionable proviso that has been included in this White Paper. 
It says that the previous sanction of the Viceroy is necessary to any Bill 
amending the Paper Currency and Coinage Act. We have strongly protest- 
ed against this. I consider it as one of those safeguards which places upon 
the shoulders of the ^Viceroy a responsibility which is quite unnecessary. 
It is one of those safeguards which will bring odium, distrust and criticism, 
which is quite unnecessary. He has every power in his hands to stop such 
legislation. A legislation of this kind has got to be decided upon by the 
Government first. It has then to coime to this House. Then it will go to a 
Select Committee. It will have to be passed by this House and finally the 
Viceroy has got in his hands the power of vetoing the whole Bill. Why 
then is this previous sanction necessary. We have already protested very 
strongly in England against this, at much greater length than I am able 
to do here, and I merely mention it here. 

Now, Sir, I come to another important question, namely, the Bail- 
way Board. It is mentioned in this valuable document only in just a few 
lines. There is nothing in the proposals; and, so far as I am concerned, 

I am unable to understand what the proposals are. They talk of general 
control. What do they mean by general control? They say that the Gov- 
ernment and the Legislature shall have general control. Do they include 
in that general control capital expenditure? Do they include in that 
general control the policy of Indianisation ? If they do, I can understand 
general control, but if there is any intention of leaving out of the defini- 
tion of general control the policy of Indianisation, then this House will most 
strongly protest. I earnestly ask for information. I want to know what 
is meant by the Statutory Body. Is it to consist of officials and non-', 
officials with a non-official majority? If so, I presume that this Statutory 
Body will meet once or twice in a month and will have under them what 
is now called the Bailway Board for the day to day administration. If 
that is so, it is a suggestion that has been considered in this country.. I 
am asking for information as to what is it that is meant. The Honourable 
the Leader of the House informed my friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, that he 
would explain certain matters. This is one of those matters which, I 
think, this Honourable House can request Government to explain, and I 
trust they will do so. 
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Now, Sir, I come to the worst part, in my .humble opinion, of this 
White Paper: that is the Services. It is regrettable that His Majesty’s 
Government should not have been able to accept the conclusions arrived at 
by the Services Sub-committee of the Bound Table Conference. The 
Committee that reported on this matter had Sir William Jowitt, the then 
Attorney General, as Chairman; and, by a majority, they definitely came 
to the conclusion that future recruitment to the I. C. S. and the Police 
should be by the Government of India and not by the Secretary of State. 
I do not desire to go into the terms of that report. It has been studied, I 
am sure, by every Honourable Member of this House. We tried to deal with 
that question as fairly, as equitably as we possibly could, and it was due 
to the fairness and the equitable manner in which we looked upon every 
point that we got a majority to decide in our favour. That decision has 
been completely and absolutely upset by His Majesty's Government. 
Not only will the Secretary of State continue to recruit members of the 
Civil and Police services, but he will continue to recruit them in the same 
ratio as was decided upon by the Lee Commission. He shall have power 
to make rules as to what posts these men shall hold and no post shall be 
left vacant for three months without his sanction, and the personal con- 
currence of the Governor shall be required for all postings. I consider, 
Mr. President, that this cuts at the very root of responsible Government. 

There is no intention of treating anybody today or in the future un- 
fairly; and so far as the present members of the Civil and the Police 
Services are concerned, we have agreed that all their privileges shall 
continue to the day of their death. This change in the Constitution shall 
not make the slightest difference to them. We are looking to the future 
and if the future recruits, whether they be Englishmen or Indians, are 
to look to the Secretary of State for their future prospects, happiness and 
contentment, with what respect will they look upon the future Government 
of India? That is an aspect of the question which I want this House to 
consider. After all, we do want Englishmen in this country and we want 
to recruit them in the future. Sir Abdur Bahim has said that and we 
admit, with shame and regret, that if we continue to recruit these men, 
it is because of this curse of communalism. Till this curse of compm- 
nalism is eradicated, it is necessary in the interests of the country to have 
Englishmen in India : And let it be said to the credit of the Englishmen 
that between Indian and Indian they have held the scales level, and they 
have come to be trusted and honoured. Let us not mince matters. I 
have had a little administrative experience. I have been a member of 
Government for nearly six years and I know of instances where Swarajists 
clad in khaddar have come to me and begged of me to send an Englishman 
to a certain post, and I had to throw the Civil List at them to point out 
the Englishmen that were available. Sir, I have seen a great change of 
feeling in this country over the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans within the last couple of years. When I contended that we 
will require Europeans for years to come, I was at first called unpatriotic. 
Now, those very friends who called me “unpatriotic" are today seeking to 
lay it down as a safeguard for their communal interests that Englishmen 
shall be recruited in the future. (Hear, hear.) 

But, Mr. President, that does not mean recruitment as specified 
in ike White Paper. There is a price this country will have to 
pay for Englishmen of the proper type. But let it not be at 
the : cost id its self-respect. Do not force upon this country the 
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recruitment of Englishmen without a sense of respect for the 
Ministers and for the future Governments of this country. If you do that, 
you will merely ruin the morale of Government and you will harm your 
servants Have other safeguards. Let the Viceroy be the tnan to whom 
the Services can appeal for justice. Let there be Public Service Com* 
missions. But let not the recruitment be made by the Secretary of State. 
Mr. President, I venture most honestly, most sincerely > to state that if 
this provision is included in the Bill, it will be a source of discontent, and, 
above all, it will continue the agitation for further reforms immediately 
these reforms are granted. 

But if, after all, His Majesty's Government will only be a 
little reasonable in this matter, — I do hope and trust that these 
reforms, after the changes I have mentioned and which we have 
mentioned in England over and over again are introduced, will be accept- 
able to 65 or 70 per cent, of the population of this country. Sir, I must 
say that some of the provisions contained in the White Paper require 
amendment. I have pointed out the objections; I have shown where the 
safeguards go too far. I have also pointed out the objections in the case of 
the Services and the Railway Board. If these can be remedied, if these 
safeguards can be made more definite, as I have explained, then what 
is there left? But, Mr. President, powers are given to the Viceroy and 
the Governors to implement their special responsibilities; and if those 
special responsibilities are properly defined, if those special responsibilities 
are such as the Governors or the Viceroy will exercise only in the interests 
of India, then I most respectfully contend and bring to the attention of 
my Honourable friends that the powers given to implement those safe- 
guards need not be feared. What is there in the power given to a Viceroy 
to legislate, to make a Governor General’s Act, as it is called, if it is to 
implement a special responsibility which is well and carefully defined? 
We know that he is going to interfere in such and such matters. Well, he 
must have the power to implement his responsibilities, and what of it 
even if he is going to have the power to make Ordinances necessary to 
implement a special and well-defined power to which we all agree. There- 
fore, all those criticisms about the powers given to the Viceroy and 
Governors to implement their special responsibilities will completely dis- 
appear if only His Majesty’s Government will meet our point of view 
and define those special responsibilities more carefully, — with the one 
object alone, namely, that the Viceroy and the Governors will only inter- 
fere in cases of real danger, and that the ordinary administration of this 
country will be carried on by the responsible Ministers and the Legisla- 
tures. ' 

Mr. President, I appeal to the Government that they will convey to 
His Majesty's Government that they will so amend the Constitution that 
it will be acceptable to 65 or 70 per cent, or even 80 per cent, of the 
population of this country. I hope and pray that Providence will guide the 
destinies of both countries to the goal which we all have in mind — a goal 
which we desire that both countries should reach hand in hand, the goal of 
prosperity, peace and contentment; I hope and pray that Providence will 
grant to the great Legislature, in whose hands our destinies lie, -common 
sense (Hear, hear>— the faculty for which my English friends are famous 
the world over, the faculty which has made them the greatest power in 
the world; and, Sir, if they maintain the common, sense which all their 
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classes are so richly endowed with, then they will long continue to guard 
and preserve the empire, — an empire which is the greatest in the world 
today, and of which, Sir, India will ever remain the brightest jewel and 
the greatest ornament. (Loud Applause.') 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, as my Honourable friend, 
who has just spoken, has referred particularly to the questions of the 
Beserve Bank and the Statutory Railway Board, I desire to intervene 
very briefly in this debate in order to give the House information which, I 
think, will go a long way to clearing up the position. These two sub- 
jects, as my Honourable friend pointed out, form a very important part 
of the White Paper plan. It is clear that in their case further discussion, 
and, to a large extent, technical discussion, is necessary and that the 
Indian Legislature is very specially interested in them. As to the Reserve 
Bank, the Secretary of State made it clear in a statement at the Round 
Table Conference that Indian opinion would be consulted before final 
proposals were framed and jput forward. The desirability that Indian 
opinion should be consulted as to a Statutory Railway Board is also 
recognised. I am now authorised to state that it is proposed that special 
discussions with Indian representatives shall be held on both these matters 
in London simultaneously with the Joint Select Committee discussions, 
and that selected representatives of Indian opinion will be specially 
invited to proceed to London for this purpose. The aspect of the two 
questions to which I have already referred, namely, that they are matters 
of direct interest to this Legislature, is receiving our full consideration; 
and, in the selection of names to be put forward by the Government of 
India, they may rest assured that Government will take full account of the 
interest of this Legislature in the matter. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) In 
the order paper for business tomorrow and the day after, as usual, questions 
for oral answer have been put down. But if it is the desire of Honourable 
Members that the succeeding two days may be wholly devoted to the 
discussion of the White Paper, the Chair will agree to postpone the ques- 
tions. {Voices: “Yes, yes.”) » 

*. p; |K| j, I { 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 

80th March, 1988. 
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Thursday, 30th March, 1933 . 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Allotment of " D ” Type Quarters to Permanent Clerks of the 
Non-Migratory Offices of the Government of India. 

145. Hr. B. N. Misra: (a) Are Government aware that some 
of the temporary clerks of the non-migratory offices, e.g., Auditor General, 
Audit Office, Indian Stores Department, etc., were allotted “ E ' ’ type 
quarters in New Delhi on their appointment, as their pay entitled them 
to that type of quarters? 

( b ) Are Government aware that on their getting an annual increment, 
they became out of class, and, as they hold liens they are given “D” type 
quarters even in preference to permanent clerks of long standing who are 
getting much more pay? 

(c) Is it a fact that by giving “D” type quarters to temporary clerks 
Government lose income on house-rent? 

(d) Is it a fact that under the new rules for allotment of Government 
quarters in New Delhi, the liens of bachelors who were allotted married 
quarters will be removed and that they would be given instead single 
quarters according to their relative seniority? 

(e) Do Government propose to remove the liens of temporary clerks 
and allot those "D” type quarters in New Delhi to the senior as well as 
permanent clerks in preference to the temporary clerks and thereby increase 
Government revenue in the form of house-rent? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

( b ) The operation of the rules relating, to priority might, in certain 
circumstances, give a particular temporary cleric preference over a 
permanent clerk on higher pay than himself in respect of quarters. But 
such preference would not be due to the fact of the former being in 
temporary service. 

(c) Not necessarily. 

(d) The liens of bachelors on married quarters will be removed and it 
will rest with them to apply for single quarters in accordance with the 
rules governing the allotment of those quarters. 

(e) No. Government do not see any justification for removing this liens 
held by temporary clerks on “D*' class quarters. 

( 2825 ) i 
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Presentation of a Miniature Palace $iade of Salt to the 
Superintendent of Education, Delhi. 

146. Mr, M, Maswood Ahmad : (a) Will Government kindly 

state whether a miniature palace made of salt from the Sambhar Lake 
was presented to the Superintendent of Education, Delhi, by Lala Gaya 
Prasad, Deputy Inspector of Schools? 

(b) If so, will they be pleased to say in which museum this salt palace 
has been placed? 

(c) If it has not been placed in any public institution or museum, will 
Government please say whether it is permissible under the Government 
Servants’ Conduct Rules to accept presents from subordinate officials? * 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Enquiries- are being made and a reply will be 

furnished to the House in due course. 

Improvements of Educational Facilities in the Province of D^lhi. 

147. Mr. ML Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that in the 

combined charge under the Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India a five-year programme was launched for the improvement 
of educational facilities in the Province of Delhi? 

( b ) Is it also a fact that the number of High Schools, especially High 
Schools for Muslims, considerably increased during the time when the 
Educational Commissioner was in charge of the Education Department of 
Delhi? 

(c) Is it also a fact that at that time the quinquennia] report was . 
written without the help of a Special Officer? 

(d) Are Government aware that since the appointment of the present 
Superintendent, the number of High Schools for Muslims hag considerably 
gone down and that a Special Officer has been put in charge of the pre- 
paration of the quinquennial report? 

(e) What expenditure has been incurred on account of this Special 
Officer? In these days of financial stringency what is the reason for incur- 
ring this • expenditure? Was this placed before the Standing Finance 
Committee for their approval? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a> and (c). Yes. 

(b) In 1928 when the Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India took charge of the duties of the Superintendent of Education, 
Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, the total number of high schools in Delhi wa§ 
15 of which four were for Muslims, while in April, 1931, when he relin- 
quished charge of those duties there were 21 high schools in Delhi out of 
which five were for Muslima. 

(d) Only the Siddiqia High School discontinued its High Classes for 
the reasons given in my reply to the Honourable Member’s starred ques- 
tion No. 1687 on December 12th, 1932. Tbe reply to the second part is 
in the affirmative. 

(e) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given to his starred question No. 1636 on the 12th December, 1982, which 
furnishes the information as regards the expenditure incurred on account 
of the appointment of the Special Officer, and the reasons for his appoint- 
ment. This officer was appointed, under their own powers, by the three 
Local Administrations. 
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Secretary oe the Board of Hiqh School and Intermedia^ 
Education, Rajputana and Central India. 

148* Mr* M, Xaswood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that the certificates 
awarded to successful candidates for the examinations of the Board of TTi gfr 
School and Intermediate Education, Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior 
are not signed by the Secretary, but bear his facsimile stamp? 

(6) Is it a fact that a member of the Board of High School and Inter- 
mediate Education, Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior, has made a 
proposal that the certificates issued by the Board to successful candidates 
should not bear the facsimile stamp of the Secretary’s signature but should 
oe duly signed by him? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Secretary of the Board is an old retired man? 

(d) Is it a fact that he was appointed in the first instance for three 
years on the recommendation of Mr. K. P. Kichlu, M.A., I.E.S. (retired), 
an educational expert, on the ground that as the Board was newly consti- 
tuted tha services of an experienced man of the educational line were 
essential? 

(e) Ts it a fact that on the expiry of liis term of three years, he was 
given an extension of six months? " 

(/) Is it a fact that on the expiry of hig extended term of six months, 
he has again been given an extension of a further six months? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to say bow long they will continue 
to grant extensions to the present Secretary? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: The information is being collected and will be 
laid 6n the table in due course. 

Non-Grant of Gratuity to the Adopted Sons of Muslim Employees 
of the North Western Railway. 

149. Mr. M. MftSWOOd Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Railway Board, 
while interpreting the term ‘'dependent children” in the explanatjon under 
note (1) to gratuity rule No. 22, have included “adopted children” of the 
railway employees under that category? 

(b) Is it a fact that in the same explanation the discretion given to the 
Agents does not mean the differentiation between the Hindus and Muslims? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) be in the negative, will Government please 
state how far the action taken by the Agent, North Western Railway, in 
forbidding gratuity to the adopted sons of Muslim employees, on the 
alleged ground that the adoption is not allowed by Muslim law, is con- 
sistent with orders of the Government of India? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
state if the Muslim employees of the Railway Department are governed by 
Islamic law? 

(e) If the reply to part (d) be in the negative, are Government prepared 
4o instruct. the Agent, North Western Railway, to set those eases right? 

(f) If the reply to part (d) be in the affirmative, are Government pre- 
pared to revise the pass rules and make provision for the grant of passes 
at a time to all the wives of those Muslim employees who have more than 
one wife? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). The State Railway Gratuity Rules are 
statutory rules, and the explanation under note 1 to rule No. 22 runs as 
follows: 

“ Dependent children includes adopted children at the discretion of the Agent*, 
according to the circumstances of each case 

The religion of a railway servant will obviously not be a relevant fact 
to be taken into consideration by the Agent in exercising bis discretion. 

(c), (d) and (e). I am informed that the Agent, North Western Railway 
has decided that since the adoption of a child is not permissible under 
Muhammadan law, and no informal adoptions can carry with them a 
right of inheritance, gratuities should not be sanctioned in such cases. 
The question of whether any alteration in the present practice should be 
made is under consideration. 

(/) No. 

Refusal by certain Officials r io attend to the Representations of 

the Delhi Provincial Postmen and Lower Grade Staff Union. 

160. Bhagat Ohandi Mai Gola: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the All-India (including Burma) Postmen and Lower Grade Staff 
Union with its Head Office in Bombay and branches all over India and 
Burma is recognized by the Government of India? If so, why did the 
Postmaster, Delhi, and the Postmaster-General, Punjab and 
North West Frontier Circle, refuse to attend to the representation of the 
Delhi Provincial Postmen and Lower Grade Staff Union, and what led these 
officers to discredit the fact of recognition of this constitutional institu- 
tion continuously for a full year till the issue in support of this fact of 
the Director-General* s letter in October last? Are Government prepared 
to ask these officers to account for their attitude in this regard? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. As regards the rest of the question, Government have no 
information, but I may point out to the Honourable Member that officials 
must exercise some discretion as to the amount of attention which they 
should pay to representations, even from recognized Unions. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Order of Expulsion served on Four Chettiyar Bankers of Saigon 
by the Government of Indo-China. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): I 
have received a notice from Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar that he 
proposes to ask for leave to move a motion for the adjournment of the 
business of the House today for the purpose of discussing a definite matter 
of urgent public importance, namely, "the position of the Chettiyar Bankers 
in Indb-China and the expulsion of four of them from that country”. 

I have to inquire if any .Honourable Member has any objection f to this 
motion. / 1 r 

(No objection was taken.) 

As no objection has been taken, I declare that leave is granted and that 
the motion will be taken up for discussion at 4 p.m. thi* afternoon. 



ELECTION OF MEMBERS THE CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
for Railways. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K, Shanmukham Chetty) : I 
Jiave to inform the Assembly that the following Members have been elected 
•to the Central Advisory Council for Railways : 

1. Mr. B. Rajaram Pandian, 

' 2. Sardar Nihal Singh, 

3. Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, 

4. Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha, 

5. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, and 

6. Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri. 


ELECTION, OF MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS. 

. Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K'. Shanmukham Chetty) : I 
have to inform Honourable Members that up to 12 Noon on Friday, the 
21tl: March, 1933, the time fixed for receiving nominations for the Stand- 
ing, Committee for the Department of Education, Health and Lands, four 
nominations were received, out of which one Member has since withdrawn 
his candidature. As the number of candidates is now equal to the number 
of vacancies, I declare the following Members to bo duly elected. 

1. Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore, 

2. Mr. B. V. Jadhav, and 

3. Pandit Satyendra Nath. Sen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE* 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been 
received from the Council of State: 

<( 1 am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting held on 
4>)ie 29th March, 1933, agreed without any amendment to the Bill further to extend the 
operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, which was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 25th March, 1933.” 


PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM — contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
House will now resume consideration of th e White Paper. 

r Mr. O. 8. Range Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, the proposals for future reforms embodied in the White 
.Paper hav e both in England and in this country created a storm of opposi- 
tion for 'Opposite reasons. The opposition which we find in England to 

( 2829 ) 
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the White Paper scheme of reforms is based on the fact that Englishmen* 
who believe in conserving and preserving the genius of their race and all 
that goes to make Imperial greatness and power and, therefore, have 
been considered and consider themselves as true conservatives, have come 
to the conclusion that the present reforms will lead to the abdication of 
British authority in India. On the contrary, the Indian people, who hold 
radical views in regard to the control of the administration, even though 
they concede that in the transitional stage some safeguards are necessary, ' 
consider that the reforms are inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing. 
This Assembly stands, as it were, between extreme opinion in England on 
the one side and extreme opinion in India on the other. The die-hards, 
both on this side of the ocean and on the other, have in unmistakable 
language called upon their people to reject the reforms mercilessly like 
poison. The die-hards in England think that once these reforms are in- 
troduced, British rule in India will cease. Every one present here has 
read the very cautious speech that Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary ot 
State, made in Parliament; every one is aware of the emphasis that Sir 
Samuel Hoare had to lay on the safeguards in the White Paper scheme. 
The conservative die-hard says, you cannot have responsibility and safe- 
guards at the same time; the Indian extremist says, you cannot have 
responsibility and safeguards simultaneously. Extremes meet. It is not 
for me today to dwell on the meteness of extremes, but the unreason there, 
of. 


Mahatma Gandhi, when he signed the famous Gandhi-Irwin Pact, 
clearly agreed to safeguards in the transitional stage. We have now to 
see whether the safeguards are in India's interests or in England's 
interests ; whether British interests preponderate over Indian interests, and 
whether the safeguards cannot be mitigated and why they should not 
be mitigated. The rigour of the safeguards can be reduced in my opinion 
to the advantage of Great Britain herself in India. Take for instance the 
financial safeguards. The financial safeguards, according to my reading 
of them, deny to India financial autonomy. In my opinion, the financial 
safeguards are the worst feature of the present reforms. India has been 
asking for fiscal and financial control for long years. India has been 
told that she can aspire to Dominion Status. But where is the prepara- 
tion, I ask, in the financial change towards Dominion Status? The 
Governor General is to have the power not only in regard to giving assent 
for the introduction of currency legislation, coinage and things of that sort, 
but he is also to have the power of veto. Why, I ask, should the Governor 
General have both the powers? Would it not be enough if the Governor 
General had the power of veto? Why should he also have the power ol 
consenting beforehand? I think it is not necessary in the transitional 
stage to invest the Governor General with both the powers. Moreover, the 
Governor General will have a Financial Adviser. I cannot really under- 
stand, I am not able fully to understand at any rate, what are the functions 
of this Financial Adviser. The Whit© Paper is a document which is 
written in very concise and reticent terms and which does not explain 
many matters with regard to which one would like to have some explana- 
tion. Perhaps my friends, the Bound Tablers, understand them better, 
having been in the negotiations right from the beginning, than some of us 
who are strangers to the document. But from the stranger's point of view, 
lacking in the inner knowledge that others have, I can only say that I do 
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not understand what rdle this Financial Adviser is going to play. Is ho 
going to be, I ask, a purely Financial Adviser? Or is he going to be an 
octopus in whose tentacles the Finance Minister of the future is to 
be caught? That position must be cleared up. W e know that in a certain 
part, not necessarily of the British Empire, but in a certain part of the 
world, which came under British control, I refer to Egypt, the Financial 
Adviser played the part of the Financial Dictator. In Egypt the Financial 
Adviser had the front seat and the Financial Minister had the back seat. 
In Egypt the financial administration was run by the Financial Adviser. 
There nought be reasons for it. Egypt was a bankrupt country, but why 
should we now begin our financial administration as Egypt had to begin 
and be saddled with a Financial Adviser? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : Who told you that Egypt 
was a bankrupt country? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga iyer: My friend, Mr. Joshi, says who told me that 
Egypt was a bankrupt country. I will present him with all the volumes on 
Egypt in the Library. (Laughter.) I will ask him to go into the history 
df Egypt in the days of Isrnail Pasha when even the Suez Canal shares 
had to be sold. Egypt had no money. Ismail Pasha squandered Egypt's 
fortunes as the result of which Egypt had to heavily borrow in Europe. 
Ismail's Financial Minister advised him to borrow in Europe. But I 
should not be side-tracked from my subject. I can go on answering 
interruptions, but that will serv© no useful purpose. Even the merest 
tyro in politics, even those who have read superficially Egyptian history 
will agree that Egyptian finances were in th e most decrepit condition. 
Therefore, when British interference in Egyptian matters was necessary, 
it was also necessary to have a Financial Adviser in Egypt. But India's 
case stands on. an entirely different footing. I can understand, Sir, British 
apprehensions, because we are starting on the long journey or short 
journey to Swaraj, and they perhaps think we hav e not got the experience; 
they perhaps think that we must start with some Adviser; and they per- 
haps think that the Governor General must have some powers , of control 
in the transitional stage. If that be so, why do you not say how long this 
transitional stage should last? If that be so, why is it not clearly 
stipulated how long this country is to have a Financial Adviser? It can only 
be for some tim e in the beginning, for surely even Great Britian and the 
Conservatives of Great Britain will not say that Indians have not the 
capacity of understanding and mastering subjects. Even as Indians have 
mastered the English language, even as they have mastered the British 
methods of administration, surely there is sufficient financial talents in 
this country to master the financial subjects and affairs. If it is absolutely 
necessary in the transitional stage to have a Financial Adviser, his powers 
must be very closely restricted to purely those of an adviser. He must be 
nothing more and nothing else than an adviser. (Hear, hear.) He must 
not take shelter behind the fact that he is Adviser to the Governor General. 
He must not impose on others, because the Financial Adviser will have 
the ear of the over-riding authority. It must not be made difficult for the 
Finance Minister of the future to form his own proposals, prepare his own 
Budgets and make his own budgetary arrangements. He must not work 
in trepidation and fear, lest he should be over-ruled. So long as there ia 
restriction, this panic, this trepidation in the mind of the Finance Minister, 
it will not be possible for him to be responsible in the Parliamentary sense 
to the Legislature. His responsibility might be through the Financial 
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Adviser to the Governor General. That if a great danger, especially be> 
cause, Sir, as you are aware, the Reserve Departments will consume the 
bulk of the money. Only very little of the money will be left to the Finance 
Minister and if even in the sphere under his control the Financial Adviser 
is to impose his wisdom or his discretion on the Finance Minister, then 
financial autonomy can be reduced to an absolute mockery. (Hear, hear,.) 
Sir, what are the functions of the Finance Minister? According to . the 
White Paper, the Finance Minister existi for raising the necessary, revenues 
and the Governor General spends the revenues that are raised, the bulk of 
them, for the Reserve Departments, I will read the language of the 
(White Paper: 

u Unless occasion arises for the exercise of the Governor General* a special powers it 
will . . be for tho Minister and the Minister alone to take decision on all such matters as 
the means to be used for raising the necessary revenues, for allocating expenditure in 
the responsible field , and for the programme of external and internal borrowing.” 

The Finance Minister, therefore, will have to raise the revenue and 
even in regard to the expenditure for the Responsible Departments ; for the 
Departments under his own jurisdiction, he can be over-ruled if the Governor 
General so chooses. That being the case, there is very great danger in not 
very completely, very lucidly and very rigidly stating and emphasising what 
is the position to be of the Financial Adviser. Until and unless this is very 
clearly stated, until and unless the Financial Adviser remains purely a 
financial adviser, and also, Sir, until and unless it is clearly provided that 
no one can be appointed as Financial Adviser who has either the vested 
interests of England or, for that matter, the vested interests of India to 
look to, unless these things are cleared up and until also the Financial 
Minister is consulted in regard to the appointment of the Financial Adviser, 
In the wanner in which lie ought to he consulted , namely, by his being 
given an opportunity of setting up a panel of Financial Advisers from among 
whom the Governor, General can choose, until these things are done, I am 
afraid there will be very much misapprehension leading to unnecessary 
mistrust in this country.' (Applause.) This, Sir, is a matter which the 
Government must very carefully look up, because they should start their 
future with as little disharmony' as possible. It must be explicitly provided 
that the Financial Adviser must in no case be a representative, as I stated, 
of the vested interests in England or in India, and it must also be provided 
that the Financial Minister must not come into contact previously with the 
Financial Adviser lest it should be thought that the Financial Adviser is 
actuallv framing tho Budget and handling the finances of the country. As 
far as ""possible the responsibility of the Financial Minister to the House 
must be maintained untarnished and undiminished. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, another aspect under which I would like to approach the proposals 
contained in the White Paper relates to Defence. Closely connected with 
the question of Defence is the question of the Services, the Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Police Service, and the authority of these Services 
resting in the Secretary of State.. I am not satisfied, Sir, with the recom- 
mendations in the White Paper in regard to Defence, The Instrument of 
Instructions says: 

“ The White Paper will also formally recognise the fact that the defence of India 
must, to an increasing extent, be the concern of the Indian people, and not of the British. 

Government alone.” 

T admit, herein we find something in the nature of an emerging as it. were 
from the old position, -r-some appearance, of emerging. Put when, you 
examine it- carefully, you do not find in the White Paper any preparation 
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of the Indian people for the attainment of Dominion Status in regard to 
Defence. The phrase Dominion Status is very carefully omitted in the 
White Paper. (Hear, hear.) Head it from the first page to the last — 
the only phrase that gave some consolation to the Indian people has been, 
with great care and precision, left out of this book. Why so, may I ask? 
The answer to that will lie in the speech, greatly satirical, full of raillery, 
full of wit and full of antagonism to Indian aspirations which the late Lord 
Birkenhead delivered in the House of Lords denouncing the great Viceroy 
who made that pronouncement ; and now that the Tories have come to 
power, they did not want, in their wisdom, to create another controversy 
over the expressive phrase Dominion Status. I would not have minded 
if they had omitted that phrase Dominion Status, but my quarrel is that 
the facts mentioned in the White Paper do not take us in the direction, so 
rapidly as I would like, or at all, of Dominion Status . For instance, it is 
not stated in the White Paper, how long the question of Defence is 
to be in the hands of Great Britain. It is not stated there 
to what extent control of Defence will be vested in the Legislature 
of the future. It is not stated there whether we will have control 
even in regard to the raising of a citizen army. Sir, it is 
not stated how and for how long we are to go through this process of 
Indianisation and when India will have the same position as the Colonies. 
This reminds me of the speech of the late Lord Birkenhead. He said 
11 ‘Wlwt do you mean by Dominion Status? Do you mean approximation 
of the position of the Governor General of Tndia to that of the Governor 
General of Australia? Can you think in any conceivable time that such a 
thing can happen?” And if you read in the light of that speech the pro- 
visions in the White Paper and the special responsibility of the Governor 
General, you will find that so far as the Army is concerned, I at any rate 
do not know’ when we can have a responsible Legislature controlling defence 
as the Colonies control. I am quite willing to agree to a transitional stage, 
but I must know when the transitional stage is to be completed in regard to 
Defence. I am quite willing to wait for 10 or 15 or 20 years, but under 
the scheme you will have to wait for a century and even then you may not 
have control over Defence. ( A Voice : “Why twenty years?”) ^ My friend, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Ringh, wonders why twenty years! I shall presently come 
to it if he will have patience. Every one who comes into the Army today 
under the sanctity of contract, every one who comes into the Indian Civil 
Service today under the sanctity of contract, which this House does not 
propose to repudiate, nor parties outside. every police officer who is re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of State who comes today into the service under 
•contract will remain in this country for 25 years — not 20 years. Such being 
the case, I insist that some time must be fixed when this Indianisation 
jfrocess could be completed or at any rate could be half complete. 
‘There is no provision in the White Paper for any kind of control, 
nor of any kind of visualising the future as it were telling us when we can 
have in the Army a fifty-fifty proportion which we are having in the Civil 
Seiwice. There can be no responsible Government without Home Defence. 
‘We have a right to know when we are going to have responsible Govern- 
ment. We are moderates, but even extremists in the country under the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact agreed to transitional stages and safeguards. The 
safeguards do not mean reservation for all time to come of reserved subjects. 
That is a very unfortunate feature of the White Paper; and this feature 
must be made clear. It must be made clear to the people when and to what 
extent and what control they can have in regard to the Army. In certain 
branches of defence, such as Indianisation for instance, I know Honourable 
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Members who were at the Bound Table Conference took up the matter in 
its early stages; but the White Paper reveals that their views have not 
been accepted — at any rate, what they had stated then has not been em- 
bodied in this Paper Book. This is a matter which will have to be taken 
up with His Majesty’s Government and some light will have to be thrown 
upon that and this leads me to the question of Indianisation of the services 
or stoppage of recruitment in regard to the civil service and the police ser- 
vice. I know — and there is no use blinking facts in this matter — that Great 
Britain will not agree and there is no use asking them to agree to the 
complete stoppage of European recruitment in regard to the services; for 
you cannot have a British Army in India merely, — as every time their 
supporters have said in this country and their own, — and purely for Indian 
purposes. So long as you have a British Army in this country and British 
officers in the Indian Army, so long you will have, willy nillv, Europeans 
in the Police and Civil Services. The whole position is linked up together 
and, if I may sum it up, it is like this : unless you insist on a certain pace 
in regard to the Indianisation of the Army, you cannot secure and must not 
seek elimination of Europeans from the Police or the Civil Service. I do 
not suggest today to stop recruitment in the Civil Service; but I do suggest 
today immediately open out greater opportunities for Indians in the Army 
and state to what extent you are prepared to give the opportunities. The 
progress which has been made in the Civil Service of Indianisation must 
also be made in the Army. I attach much greater importance to the 
Indianisation of the Army becoming fifty-fifty, than to proceed further with 
the Indianisation of the Police or the Indianisation of the Civil Service. . 
That is a matter which is of profound importance and is worthy of careful 
consideration. 

I come now to another aspect of the subject and that is the riddling of 
the Constitution with deadlocks. Why these safeguards? Why this 
supreme emphasis on safeguards? Safeguards for the Centre must appear 
superfluous, because you are bringing in the Princes. The safeguards in. 
the Centre must appear superfluous, because you have the minorities with 
weightage. Between the minorities and the Princes, they can keep stable 
Government going. Do you not trust the Princes? Do you not trust the 
minorities? This emphasis on safeguards, this excess of special responsibility 
is only an exposure of the lack of adequate confidence even in the Princes 
and the minorities (Laughter) to keep things going. And unless the Gov- 
ernment see to it that these safeguards are reduced, will they not be playing 
into the hands of the National Congress? If there are safeguards, there 
will.be the temptation to use the safeguards; and “the only way to overcome 
a temptation is to yield to it”, (Laughter) and it will not only be the 
Governor General in the Centre or the Governors in the Provinces, but also 
the Congress people who will yield to the temptation ; though, of course, the 
temptation of the one will be different from the temptation of the other. 
The Congress people will revive their own warlike, ferocious slogans, enter 
the Legislature and capture the fort of the bureaucracy and induce the 
Viceroy to use his over-riding powers, to make the exercise of these over- 
riding powers normal, so that responsibility or the mockery of that responsi- 
bility could be exposed ; and the Congressmen in the Provinces will say that 
the over-riding power that the Governor has got in regard to Law and 
Order is only a screen : they will tear off that smoke screen by inducing 
him to override the Law and Order Minister. Supposing the Congress 
captures the administrative machinery in the United Provinces — or in some' 
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other province in Indio — why should I mention my own province at present 
(Laughter) — and supposing Congressmen come, having their minds made 
up, to run the machinery of administration on their own lines, supposing 
for instance, it is a very unimportant tiling — supposing they make up their 
minds that the Law and Order Minister should change the uniform of the 
police, supposing they decide that the police uniform in the Congress Gov- 
ernment of a province must henceforth be the Gandhi uniform, a Gandhi 
cap, white shorts and a white shirt; supposing the Governor does not like 
the prestige of Great Britain being brought so low. After all, there will be 
the temptation on the part of the Congress people to re-establish their 
prestige and being human to pay off some old scores. (Laughter.) And 
supposing they want to pay off old scores in spite of Honourable gentle- 
men seated on this side who will meet the same fate at the next election as 
chaff before the wind, because the Congress organisation is efficient and* 
wide-spread. The battle will be between the Governor on the one side 
and all that he stands for and the Law and Order Minister on the other 
with all the resources of a Government responsible to the people. The 
Governor's .responsibility will bo to whom — to himself, to the Governor 
General, to Great Britain. And the Minister's responsibility will be to 
whom — to the Legislature, to the people. The Governor has no Department 
of his own. The Law and Order Department is a transferred Department 
and, may I ask, how is the Governor to know whether tranquillity is in 
peril, whether peace is in danger and whether safety is no more to be in that 
province, without consulting the Minister? But the Minister and the 
Governor differ. The Minister says tranquillity is not in peril; the Governor 
says tranquillity is in peril. The Governor has no Department to under- 
stand how it is in peril. Is he to maintain a separate Department? How 
is he to come to that conclusion? Are the Police and the Indian Civil Service 
to be spies upon the Minister, communicating directly with the Governor? 
No, they will not play that role, being^responsible public servants. What 
then? The result will be the Governor will be trying to govern over the 
head of the Law and Order Minister. It will be more honest, as some 
critic put it, that law and order should be a reserved Department. I do 
not. agree, but I must warn His Majesty's Government that they are showing 
the dragon's teeth, in regard to these law and order safeguards,' for the 
Governor is authorized to exercise law and order in the teeth of ministerial 
advice. The proper thing for the Governor will be to dismiss the Minister, 
to dissolve the Cabinet and, if need be, the Legislature, instead of riding 
roughshod over the Minister. That is not provincial autonomy. Under 
the present scheme, there will be no autonomy in the parliamentary sense 
of full responsibility even in the provinces. Let there be no mistake about 
it. We will have to see that provincial autonomy is complete. This 
mockery of over-riding the Minister is rooted in distrust. Distrust begets 
distrust. If you want to run responsible Government in this country, at 
least in the provinces, there should be complete responsibility and complete 
trust on the part of the Governor. While over-riding powers will always 
exist In the Governor General, the puting up of powers on the Governor 
making him a sort of minor Czar, as it were in the province, will only 
result in such continuous clash that ultimately the Governor will be disr 
credited, the Government will be discredited, not the Government res- 
ponsible, but the irresponsible part of it. Why sow fresh seeds of strife? 

T am perfectly certain that in the next ten years, instead of having harmo- 
nious progress in the provinces and better understanding between Great 
Britain and India, the Governor will become the target of attack. He wilt 
be accused of using and abusing his powers unnecessarily. It is not wise to 
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•ask for trouble in the provincial field. If you cannot part with power at 
the Centre, why not part with it in the provinces at any rate? 

Then, Sir, I must also refer to another aspect and that is the taking 
away of existing rights. At present we have the right of retaliation in re- 
gard to the Colonies. We have not exercised that right, but that right is 
there. That right was granted to us, but in the White Paper it is not 
quite clear where we stand or it is quite clear that that right has been taken 
away. 1 will refer Honourable Members to paragraph 122 of the White 
Paper which reads: 

“ The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have no power to make 
laws subjecting in British India any British subject in respect of taxation, the holding of 
property of any kind, the carrying on of any profession, trade business or occupation or 
the employment of any servants or agents, or in respect of residence or travel within 
the boundaries of the Federation to any disability or discrimination based upon, his 
religion, descent, caste, colour or place of birth. ” 

Under this, therefore, any British subject would include the colonials, 
the Whites of Fiji and Kenya. ( Diwan Bahadur A . Ramaswami 
Mudaliar : "No.") My Honourable friend, Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
Kays “No". 

Sir Cowafiji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non -Muhammadan Urban) : May 
J point out to the Honourable Member that to the best of my recollection 
it was made clear that that safeguard was only intended for Englishmen 
as we know them, residents of the United Kingdom and, so far as I re- 
collect, it was the Indians who insisted upon including the citizens of 
the Free State of Ireland. 

Mr. 0. S. B&nga Iyer: I stand corrected, but I can only interpret what 
the White Paper contains and, iq this connection, I may say that my 
apprehension is shared by as great an authority as the Right Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri. In an article in the Hindu on the subject, he has 
expressed his doubts and misgivings in regard to this matter and he has 
•expressed them at some length. I do not want to take up the time of the 
House by referring to them, but I would only say that that apprehen- 
sion exists. I am glad that Sir Cowasji referred to it, but I thinOie was 
lather thinking of paragraph 123, in which British subjects are mentioned 
in a different sense : 

4 ‘ The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have no power to make 
laws subjecting any British subject domiciled in the United Kingdom to any disability or 
^discrimination. ” 

He shakes, his head. Perhaps he is clear on that point, but as clarify 
is lacking so far as the White paper is concerned 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir : I agree that is lacking. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Well then, this matter will have to be cleared 

Lastly, Sir, I must refer to one point and that is a point of difference 
between me and the Leader of the Independent Party. Sir Abdur Rahim 
in hia sober and closely reasoned speech, expressed the apprehensions 
entertained about federation . when he said that we should, not have the 
princes at the Centre. I do not for a moment belittle the apprehension 
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he and others have entertained on the matter. He said : you may have 
jrdtir satfegUards, but if you have a popular Assembly at all and if the 
nominees of the Princes are sitting there in a popular Assembly, you wxQ. 
realise, as I believe Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches noyr 
realise, that in a popular Assembly you cannot stifle the breath of free- 
dom, — and later on he advised the Princes not to enter the Federation. If 
I welcome the Princes into the Federation, it is because of the dream of 
a United India, of a greater India which the great leaders of bygone days, 
men like Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea dreamt of. Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjea used to say “Dream. It is pleasant to dream. Let us dream 
for a while, dream about the United States of India/* Even though there* 
are difficulties in the wlay, still if there is a possibility of the dream 1 
rtiaterialising, I would welcome it. After all India is one and indivisible and* 
must be one and indivisible. Sir Abdur Bahim asked : can you pour the wine' 
of democracy and autocracy into the same bottle ? He did not say : will it 
not make too strong a cocktail which will go to the head. (Laughter.)* 
(Mr. B. Das : “Head of the British**.) I do not understand what my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Das, means by it. If lie means the head of the 
British people in India, surelv not. But it may go to the head of the State 
subjects. Once the States through their representatives are brought into 
contact with the representatives of democracy in British India, then you 
will lay the foundation of constitutional monarchy within the Indian 
Statee. (Hear, hear.) ' 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan« 
Bural) : Is this intended to scare away the Princes ? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga fyer: This is intended to explain my point of view- 
They will follow their liege and lord, His Majesty the King-Emperor, and 
thus become constitutional monarchs themselves. I do not want to scare 
away the Princes. I do not tnink that Princes are" such fools. (Laughter.) 
Probably my Honourable friend thinks they are, because he fears they 
can be scared away by a candid “speech**. “They are coming into 
democracy’*, said Sir Abdur Rahim. “May I ask, what do the Princes 
gain?’’ I say, they are coming in in their own interests. Sir Abdur Bahim 
went on to say: “Their States are autonomous**. He forgot, they have 
no responsibility to the State subjects. Sir Abdur Bahim added: “They 
are full of power and jurisdiction. They will have to be asked to surrender 
their powers and jurisdiction**. They are not my own words, but the 
words of my friend, Mr. Jadhav’s own leader. Therefore, when he scares 
them away, I at any rate can seduce them to the Federal parlour. 
^(Laughter.) Sir Abdur Bahim further observed: “They will be losers 
pecuniarily”. He said rather strangely: “They would be losers so far as 
prestige is concerned, which is of great value to an autocratic ruler, — and 
what is the justification for that**, he asked? Sir, I do not want to- 
encourage even the most primitive of Princes, even the most reactionary 
of despots, to imagine that in this age of democracy they can afford to liver 
in the primeval periods of one-man rule. I hope, Sir Abdur Bahim was 
merely pulling their leg. (Laughter.) I admit that if the^ Princes come 
into the picture, there is the possibility of democracy in British India— as 
Sir Samuel Hoare said— not degenerating into mobocracy. At the same 
time, however, there is the possibility of autocracy in the States coming up 
to the level of democracy and the possibility of one India growing with 
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[Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer.] 
jpower and splendour and standing upon her own rights and her own 
privileges and powers — a free nation bound within the British Common, - 
wealth of Nations to improve herself and bring about the improvement of 
the human race. (Loud Applause.) 

Ba]a Bahadur Ch Rrishnamachariar (Tanjore c urn Trichinopoly : Non* 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, before I submit my observations to the House* 
I think I had better say, while the thing is fresh in the minds of Honourable 
Members, that after hearing my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur RahimV 
and the perfervid eloquence of my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
and of my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, the Honourable Mr. 
Mudaliar alone remains to fill the picture. I think I ought to say publicly 
and without any hesitation whatsoever: 4 ‘Sir, we do not want the 
idemocracy that is being promised in this White Paper, — with 46 crores 
of the Army Budget excluded, the Railway Budget excluded as well as 
those numerous Items which are given in one of the paragraphs in the 
hook as outside the purview of the Legislature. What is that ‘democracy 1 
worth?” Sir, all the trouble that we have been hearing since yesterday 
‘from Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir Cowasji Jehangir and from Mr. Ranga Iyer 
this morning added to what my Honourable friend, the Honourable the 
Finance Member, said that ‘‘you are out really for still larger expenditure 
when you institute this responsible government”. We feel no doubt as 
to our being involved in further large expenditure, compared to what it 
is now and what it was during the Minto-Morley regime and to what it 
was before that time. In fact I do not know whether that last expen- 
diture has since been doubled, or trebled, or quadrupled or more. And 
tvhat it is that we get for all this further and huge expenditure? Sir, 
democracy may be very good, and federalism may be better, and any other 
form of Government may be the best in the world, but you can only cut 
your coat according to your cloth, and I think really that the Indian people, 
poor as they are, had better go on with a unitary system of Government 
if the alternative is all that mv friends have been reciting here in this 
House. 

Sir, the White Paper has been given to us for discussion and I am 
not yet quite clear as to what the idea is in discussing this paper. In the 
introduction or, what I might call, the preamble paragraph, it is stated 
that they will appoint a ‘‘Joint Select Committee to consider these pro- 
posals in consultation with Indian representatives and to report upon 
them”. After this report has been laid, it will be the duty of His 
Majesty's Government to introduce a Bill embodying their own final plans 
— not necessarily what is contained in this White Paper. What is con- 
tained in the White Paper has already been exposed by my Honourable 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and also how far it is against the conclusions 
arrived at at the Round Table Conference; and when the Bill is framed, 
you will probably find that whether on account of pressure or other 
circumstances, some provisions that have already been agreed to hv . the 
members of this Round Table Conference will have been either deleted 
or some new provisions whioh have not been previously touched upon 
and which might tighten the grip will have been added. Now what about 
the position enunciated bv His Excellency Lord Irwin when he addressed 
this Assembly and said that the object of the Round Table Conference 
was to find out the greatest possible measure of agreement and to frame, 
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a Bill in accordance with that agreement. It may be, as Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir said, that this White Paper was intended more for consumption 
by the average Englishman who does not know anything about India and 
the Indian questions than by the Indians, but I am not going into the 
motives themselves, — 1 am concerned with what is going eventually to 
happen when Government’s own final plans, whatever they may b&, are 
embodied in the final Bill. Perhaps in one sense that course may be 
^good; because if the Government by chance read what is going on in 
Ip4ia* jit is just possible that more light may be thrown on the significance 
of these proposals and possibly some improvement might be made whicli 
would benefit the Indian people. But, Sir, as if they had gone too far 
'to tengelnder suspicion in India, they say that the Bill will not contain 
anything that is not down in the White Paper. They say further . that 
they have not yet marshalled and elaborated here the general arguments 
in justification of their proposals in view of the impending dabate. 

Now, I have been reading, with such industry and attention as 1 could 
command, the proceedings in the House of Commons and the speeches 
specially of Sir Samuel Hoare, and I do not find there any marshalling 
of arguments in justification for the position that has been taken up beyond 
iterating and reiterating the fact that hopes had been aroused and it is 
impossible to go back. If that was the measure of the argument and the 
justification for the position taken up in this paper, then the arguments 
in support of the objectionable features wffiich iny Honourable friends have 
recited might just as well have been stated in this White Paper, so as to 
make it as complete as possible. As, however, the Paper has been placed 
before us, I suppose we are bound to say something which will catch the 
•ear of the Joint Select Committee or better still of the Secretary of State 
•and His Majesty’s Government so that some improvement might be made. 
Now, the first and most important thing I would invite the attention of 
this House to is that there is no sufficient safeguard provided . against 
interference with religion and religious rites and usages and ancient 
culture of the various communities inhabiting this land. Prom the 
beginning they have been protesting that they were going to incorporate 
the necessary safeguards for the same. It was one of the fourteen points 
raised by Mr. Jinnah and it suited exactly also the idea of the orthodox 
Hindu community as well, and as the Muhammadans are a more powerful 
community and as by chance at the present time they are able to carry 
•everything before them, we thought we had better not trouble ourselves very 
much about it except that in our interviews with His Excellency the Viceroy 
we pointed out the necessity of sending somebody to represent the orthodox 
view before the Round Table Conference. But, for some reason or other, 
we have not been able to succeed in that, probably because not having 
shouted sufficiently loud our existence has been completely ignored by the 
Government. Therefore, they said that there were already too many 
people and somebody or other would espouse our cause. But what, 
however, is more important is that we were told that the British Govern- 
ment have already decided that due and adequate protection or safeguards, 
as the word goes, will be given to protect the religious rites and usages 
and ancient culture of the communities that inhabit this place. Now, 
what is it that they have done? Paragraphs 119 to 121 on page 58 contain, 
as far as I can see, the first pledge with reference to this subject. There 
may be other paragraphs, but my industry has not enabled me to find 
•oiitif there are any more. 
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>: Mr; Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadaii 
Read paragraph 122 also. 

x 

Raja Bahadur ft. grlahpamachariar: That paragraph relates to disi 
criminatory legislation, to which I will come later. Paragraph 119 says : 

“ The consent of the Governor General, given at his discretion, will be required to tin 
introduction in the Federal Legislature of legislation which repeals or amends or '! 

repugnant to any Act in relation to the management ot currency and 

or religion or religious rites and usages ” 

% 

So, Sir, the safeguard, that is vouchsafed to us to prevent und u e 
thoughtless interference with our religion and culture which might bring 
popularity in the country for the time being, would eventually be absolutely 
ruinous to the country and its ancient culture and its religion. I wish 
to protect the community against it. The consent of the Governor General 
for federal legislation — a similar provision is provided for the Governor in 
the Governor's provinces in th© next clause — ‘given at his discretion wil 
be required for the introduction' of a measure in the Legislature. Now, 
Sir, in reply to our deputation the other day His Excellency the Viceroy 
said the same thing. I would respectfully point out here and through 
this House to the Government of His Majesty in England that that pro- 
tection or safeguard is absolutely illusory and would be of no use whatever. 
Now, why do I say that? A provision similar to that is in existence in 
the present Government of India Act and was in existence in the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1861. Now, Sir, the Government of India Act of 1861 
was too near the mutiny and Lord Canning made the Proclamation that 
it was not the intention of» the British Government to interfere with the 
religion or the religious rites and usages of any community in India and 
that, God willing, they would not interfere hereafter with those things. 
Those were the days of greased cartridges.; those were the days when 
everything was shaking to its foundations. Then came the Queen's Pro- 
clamation which in definite terms said that there shall be no interference 
with religion. That was in 1858. In 1861, when they passed the Govern- 
ment of India Act, it was laid down that th© previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council shall be obtained, among other things, in 
regard to a measure which affects the religion or the religious rites and 
usages of the communities inhabiting British India. Now;, Sir, how did 
it work? For a long time it worked very well. In 1872, the Special 
Marriage Act was passed and in 1910, 1912, 1914 and 1916 various Bills 
were introduced which had th© effect of interfering with the provisions of 
the Hindu law. Horn© Member after Horn© Member sat very heavily 
upon those proposals and iterated and reiterated the principle of religious* 
neutrality. They expressed themselves that the Government of India were 
trustees to the helpless millions of India, and they were very strong upon 
the matter with the result that in some cases th© Bills did not go beyond 
the introduction stage and in other oases they were nob referred to a Select 
Committee. Before the Reforms, there was a Bill, however, in which the 
principle underlying a section of the Act of 1861 was discussed in the* 
predecessor of this Assembly. That was in 1891, during the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Lansdowne, and the Bill was generally known as the Age of 
Consent Bill. That was an amendment of section 875 of the Indian Penal 
Code of which my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, is not ’yet 
tired of beating and beating. When that Bill was first introduced, there 
was a hue and cry in the country. The cry cama mostly from BeftgaL 
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With regard to the principle of, previous sanction contained in the Act of 
1861 His Excellency Lord Lansdowne said as follows : 

M Cases where demands are preferred in the name of religion would lead to practices 
inconsistent with individual safety and the publio. peace (Mark these v words) and con* 
d e s ti ned by every system of law and morality in the world, it is religion and not morality 
that must give way/* 

> . Np. one in his senses and no one who has got oven the slightest education 
would quarrel with that enunciation of the position: 

* l * In cases where there is a conflict between the interests of religion and thoso of 
morality, the Legislature is bound to distinguish if it con between essentials and non- 
essentials, between the great fundamental principles of the religion concerned and the 
subsidiary beliefs and reactionary dogmas which have accidently grown around them/ 1 

That, Sir, is the principle which His Excellency Lord Lansdowne said 
would guide the Governor General in the application of the section which 
requires the previous sanction of the Governor General for the introduction 
of measures of that sort. Now, Sir, as time passed, various other measures 
were introduced and, although sanction was given in some cases, that 
sanction became useless as the Bills were not allowed to proceed beyond 
the second reading stage. Then came the Reforms. There was a large 
number of representatives of the people added on to the Legislature and 
the first measure that came before the Reformed Council was the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act. I will not say the Sarda Act, because my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Sarda, is not particularly happy when you call it 
the Sarda Act. (An Honourable Member: "Why?") I do not know; you 
had better ask him that question. He says: “Do not call it Sarda Act", 
and how can I answer for what he says? However, at that time 
admittedly, so far as the Hindus were concerned, the Bill was a direct 
interference with their marriage laws. Sir James Fitz- James Stephen, one 
of the most brilliant Law Members that ever adorned the Chair which my 
Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, now adorns, said that among 
the Hindus “marriage and religion stood for one and the same idea". 
Therefore, there is no question that so far as the marriage law embodied 
in the Child Marriage Restraint Act was concerned, it was a direct inter- 
'2N ference with the religion and the religious tenets of the Hindus. 
a oon. £r OWj sanction was given to introduce the Bill. My 

objection is that the sanction should not have been given. If the sanction 
was merely a formal matter, if the sanction was only a matter of course 
procedure which nobody can trouble himself about, I can quite understand 
the position. But if behind the sanction there is a discretionary power, 
there is a necessity to consider the pros and cons and then come to a con- 
clusion consistently with the fundamental principles, I say that sanction 
ought never to have been given, because, as I said, it was admitted there was 
an interference by that measure with the religious tenets of the Hindus. 
Now, Sir, the sanction was given and yet a section similar to that which 
obtains in the 1861 Act does exist in the present Government of India 
Act. Did it operate as a protection? No. Once the sanction is given, 
once the flood-gates are opened* it is impossible for anybody to stop the 
current from running its own way and culminating in the passing of a 
measure, however obnoxious it may be to the majority of the community 
whose religion it affects. Consequently, I take it tbst when the Legislature 
held that the previous sanction of the Governor General should be 
obtained,’ it meant Something more than a mere formality. What pro- 
cedure. is followed by tb0 Governor General, I do not know; I tried to find 
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it out, but for some reason or other I have not been able to find out the 
circumstances and conditions under which that sanction is given. How- 
ever, the point is, you find that the existence Of the power to gfve pre- 
vious sanction to the introduction of a Bill did not prevent its introduction 
into the Assembly. We have got this Temple Entry Bill and the Anti- 
Untouchability Bill. These are admittedly Bills which do interfere with 
religion, and, in spite of the very strong protests that some of us made, 
sanction was given; but, fortunately for us, a solemn promise and a 
promise which 1 think would go a great deal to minimise the grant of 
the sanction has been given that a full and complete inquiry will be made 
regarding the sense of the community from all interested quarters before 
the Bill would be allowed to proceed. But that is not the point. That 
these two Bills have been allowed to be introduced and that the Legis- 
lature has been allowed to discuss the matter which admittedly interferes 
with the principle of religion is, what I submit, objectionable, and I say 
that the provision I cited is no sufficient safeguard to prevent that sort of 
thing. In this connection perhaps I might invite the attention of the 
House to an observation made by Pandit Kanhyalal as member of the 
Age of Consent Committee. He says: 

“ The responsibility of agreeing or refusing to sanction still rests with the Governor 
General, but the Government must naturally find it increasingly difficult to oppose a 
demand fbr social legislation persistently urged by the people or their elected representa- 
tives.” 

That is just what has happened; and it is to that that I object, and 
I say there ought to bo a specific, effective and undoubted safeguard -to 
protect us against this carping, cavilling and thoughtless interference with 
religion, interference by people who never made a study of it, nor have 
any respect for it, interference by those persons regarding whom I read 
an extract the other day from Ludovici’s book, the multiplication of 
nobodies. 

Now, there is another clause in the White Paper which even minimises 
this thing. This is in paragraph 121: 

“But an Act will not bo invalid by reason only that prior consent to its introduction 
was not given, provided that it was duly assented to either by His Majesty, or by the 
Governor General or Governor, as the case may be.” 

Now, Sir, the position created by this clause worked as follows in 
practice. When the Child Marriage Restraint Act was under discussion 
before this Assombly, we led a deputation from Southern India and asked 
His Excellency Lord Goschen not to assent to this Bill until at least 
.His Excellency Lord Irwin returned from his leave. His Excellency Lord 
Goschen was unable to do it; he was unable to agree to our request, 
because the original sanction having been given by His Excellency Lord 
Irwin, it would not be- fair and right that he should stop giving his assent 
to that Bill and thus delay its operation. Consequently, Sir, the fact is 
that where it escapes one trouble it falls into another trouble. So between 
these two the result 1 would be that there would be in effect absolutely no 
safeguards whatsoever against useless and at times malicious interference. 

Then;', Sir, there is another portion of -the White Paper which I suppose 
has. something to* do with it, because it' is in that way that we wanted that 
provision should be made. It is the section headed “Fundamental Rights' 1 
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at page 29. They say that it ku not possible to embody it in a statute 
and then they say: , t ....\ 

“ His' Majesty’s Government think it probable that occasion may be found in 
•eoimectien mi the inauguration of the new Constitution for a pronouncement by the 
Sovereign, and in that, event, they think it may well be found expedient humbly to submit 
ios His Majesty’s consideration that such a pronouncement might advantageously give 
expression to some of the propositions suggested to them in this connection which prove 
•unsuitable for statutory enactment.” 

v • Now, Sir, T am not a Parliamentary draftsman and I do not know 
how far the fundamental rights which have been enumerated in that 
report of the All-Parties Conference could or could not be embodied in a 
.'statute. Though I am not trained in Parliamentary drafting, it seems 
to me that there does not seem to be any difficulty in embodying them 
as a few sections in the future Government of India Act. However, 
supposing that it is not possible to do so, I very respectfully submit that 
this Boyal Proclamation, this alternative suggestion made by the White 
Paper will be absolutely no good. You know, Sir, that when the Ilbert 
Bill agitation was at its height the Member of Government repudiated the 
'’Queen’s Proclamation. They said it was a diplomatic document. This 
was said by Mr. J. H. Thomas, a man from Madras and from Tanjore 
and Sir James Fitz- James Stephen added his authority to it. They said 
that it is not a statutory enactment and, therefore, not binding upon 
anybody, and that consequently it could not bo relied upon in favour of 
the grant of equal rights regarding the trial of Europeans by Indians. So 
far as that was concerned, they in effect protested that the Queen's Pro- 
clamation has absolutely no value though Lord Ripon indignantly protested 
against such whittling down of the Queen’s words. The same will happen 
to your Royal Proclamation, however solemn it may be. They say that 
Governor’s or Governor General’s Instrument of Instructions would 
tflso contain some provision to that effect. It may or may not have any 
effect, I do not know. Tt depends upon how it is decided when it goes 
before a Court to see what legal effect it has or had; it would be dealt 
with by a class of officials. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member has taken over half-an-hour. » 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishn&machariar: There is only one point more if 
you will allow me. I wish to sav something about the Federation. I 
shall compress the whole thing and say in as few words as it is possible, 
if. you will allow me fo say that, Sir, because it is an important matter 
and there are very few Members who are acquainted with the inner work- 
ing of the Native States and the possible result of Federalism. So far as 
Federation is concerned, it is said that the Federation would come into 
existence when the Constitution Act will come into force, when the 
Princes know exactly how the whole thing works, and then they would 
execute their Deed of Accession, and then the Reserve Bank would be 
established and then if the number of seats allotted to the Princes would 
be filled and the Budgetary provision of India would be in a satisfactory 
condition and. a Reserve built up. Now, Sir, those conditions are such 
that we might have to wait till the Greek Calends, until all join together 
and enable these people to bring the Federation into existence. Why 
trouble about the Federation? T found that so far as the Princes are 
concerned, mv Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, said that if the 
Princes do not come, let them beware they will come into a great trouble 
unless it be that they would be forced to come. I wish he had developed 
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and said in two or three sentences how they would come to this trouble.. 
These gentlemon are capable of taking care of themselves whether they 
are fools, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer* said, or whether 
they are the wisest men on the face of the earth. I am not pleading for 
them. I know ..... 

Ur. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I did not say, if I may correct my Honourable 
friend, that they were fools, i said that they were not fools. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnaznachariaxi Sir, I will tell you how they would 
be at a disadvantage. It is said that after their execution of these 
Instruments of Accession, no powers will be exercised outside the four 
corners of the concessions granted. I shall tell you how declarations of this 
sort work in actual practice. 

Now, Sir, there was a concession of the cession of the Bailway juris- 
diction in Hyderabad. They have got a formula in the Foreign Office 
“Whereas by express Treaty and Usage” and they have been exercising 
their jurisdiction over the railway by arresting people unconnected with 
the railway affairs. It took threo years and it had to go to the Privy Council 
before a simple principle that as the fountain could rise no higher than 
its source the British Government could not have power more than was 
granted to them by the Nizam, and yet all these years intervening they 
were playing havoc with these cessions that the British Government took. 
Then, directly you bring them into the Federation, as was observed, you r 
might instil into the minds of the Princes ideas of democracy. Times are 
alleged to be progressive and you must give them the chance to have their 
own representation, and what is the effect of representation and what is 
the position of these Princes? They become mere zamindars. I do not 
mind it. That is the position they would be reduced to. If that is what 
you want, say so — don’t camouflage. This will be the position if the 
position of Federation is acceded to. Those are the fears entertained by 
the Princes in joining the Federation. I know that in 1930 there was a 
great jubilation when the Princes declared that they would join the 
Federation and that Federation was going to come soon, so much so 
that the British Government made Federation a condition precedent to 
responsibility at the Centre. What these have got to do between them 
I do not know and the White Paper does not say. I shall invite the atten- 
tion of the House to a book called “Failure of Federalism in Australia” and 
I would earnestly request the attention of Honourable Members to that 
book in order to see how Federalism is going to help us. 

Sir, I do not think that I will take much time of the House, but 
there are only two observations which I would" like to make : first in' 
regard to the Services. Having been out of touch with British India for 
a very long time, I cannot exactly say what the trouble is about the 
Serviced and why all these safeguards are introduced! In an Indian 
State Indians pull on very well with the English people and there is no* 
revolt on the part of Englishmen. There is no request that they were 
not going to Serve an Indian, and some of them were the subordinates of 
Government. We had no trouble whatsoever,. And when an Englishman 
once enters an Indian State, he does not want to go out of <it. * 

Lastly, Sir, I have been asked to say a few words with reference 
the boundary question of Orissa. I know it is not my own subject add 
there are people better competent to deal with it 
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■Hr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member will be well advised in leaving that for others. 

Raja Bahadur 8. K r i s hna ma chariar : Sir, Mr. Raju, who was to have 
•spoken upon it has fallen ill and Mr. Jogiah, who was a Member of this 
Assembly, has come up here as a representative of the Andhra Province, 
tod has asked me to make a few observations to this House. I will make 
only one observation,* and the point I would invite the attention of the 
House to is that in separating Orissa they divide the population into 
'Onyas and Telugus, and the complaint is that a portion of Berhampore 
and .Chatrapur Talukas of the Gan jam District and the town of Berhampur 
which are predominantly Telugu are proposed to be joined to the Oriya 
Province— a decision to which tho people object and I submit that for 
consideration, through this' House, of the Joint Select Committee. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr.. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Order, order. The Chair would again repeat the appeal that it made 
yesterday. Honourable Members will find that so many sections of. the 
House are anxious to take part in the debate. The Chair is sure that the 
House will sympathise with it. During a debate of this nature, the 
Chair has to satisfy not merely party interests, but various other interests, 
provincial, religious, communal, minority and special, and, in view of 
this, the Chair would suggest that no Honourable Member, except under 
very special circumstances and for very good reasons, should take more 
than 20 or 25 minutes. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. President, in the short time at my disposal I 
shall try and examine tho Constitution as outlined in tho White Paper 
from, two points of view. First of all, I shall try to examine how far the 
Constitution is likely to work smoothly and, secondly, I shall try to 
examine Low far 1 the Constitution will servo the purpose for which every 
Constitution in the world is intended, ’ namely, to secure peace and 
contentment for the people in that country. In the first place, if a Consti- 
tution is to work very smoothly, it must be a Constitution based upon 
trust and confidence in the people, find it must be based, not on fear, but 
on courage. If a Constitution is based upon 'mistrust and 'fear of the 
people, that Constitution will never work satisfactorily and never serve the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

When the British Government made their declaration that there cannot 
be a Central Responsible Government in this country unless the Indian 
‘States join the Federation, they clearly intended to show their mistrust 
and not trust in the people of British India. I do not understand why the 
British people who have ruled for over a century in British India should 
have more confidence in the people of the Indian States than in the people 
riT British India. The people in Indian States are not more educated 
than we are : they have not yet shown greater .capacity than we have, 
except perhaps the capacity which they have shown to submit themselves 
to autocratic rule and tyranny. It may be said that the British Govern- 
ment do hot expect that ‘the people of the Indian States will be represented 
in the hew Constitution at all, but that they expect that the new 
Constitution will be made stable on account of representation being given 
to the Princes of those States and not to their peoples. To suggest even 
fdr a moment that the Princes of those States do not care for the interests 
•of their subjects and will not give any representation to their subjects, but 
Will keep all the representation in their own hands, being afraid of their 
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subjects, is not very complimentary to the Princes. Moreover, even tak- 
ing for: granted that the representatives of the States wilt be the nominees 
of the Princes, I do not understand how they will make the Constitution a 
more stable one. If you study the history of Great Britain,, Sir, you will 
find that most of the rebellions and revolts in that country against ih$ 
Government were those made not by the poor people, but by the nobility 
of that country. If that is so, I do not understand why the British 
eminent should place greater confidence in the Princes, for making' 
Government' a stable one, than in their own subjects. I sometimes feel 
that our British rulers do an injustice to themselves. They feel somehow 
that they have not ruled this country as well as they should have, so that* 
when the people in this country got freedom, they will not stapdt 
by the .Government, but will be hostile to the Government. The distrust is 
glcfttfet^in tlfertiafcifcs of this cbuntry than in the propfertfeii ■ (jlftftsee . ;1 Ehey 
SOriifciiaw feel thht the bigpnpSrtfed classes * and < capitalists may stand' by 
tb&m and, on account of that fact, they have provided* greater representa- 
tion fbr the landlords and capitalists, including' the Indian and the 
Elrrope&n, than for the working classes. They have provided a fundamental' 
right for 1 the protection of property, but no fundamental right for the 
protection of the lives of the .poor. (Shame.) It is not that the British 
Government or the British people have shown want of confidence and 
distrust in the people of British India alone, but lot me make it A clear that 
they have no more confidence even among the Princes and the propertied* 
classes of this country. If they had confidence in them there would have 
been no safeguards such as are proposed in the White Paper. The very 
representation given to the Princes and to the propertied classes 
would have been a sufficient safeguard; but the British Govern- 
ment have very little confidence in these people and, therefore, they have 
provided these safeguards. My Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, said 
yesterday that as a labour representative I should not be against the 
provision of what he called safeguards for machinery. Let me make 
it 

Sir OOwasji Jehangir: May I ask the Honourable Member to tell the- 
House what percentage of the male population of India is going to get the 
vote? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I shall come to that question later on. Let me proceed' 
on my own lines. He said that, as a labour representative, I should b© in 
favour of safeguards. I am in favour of safeguards, as are provided in all 
Constitutions: safeguards are necessary not only for Indian machinery: 1 , 
safeguards are necessary even for British machinery. The British: 
machinery and the British workman are not immune from accidents from 
machinery : there are safeguards in the British Constitution and we shall 
certainly not be against the provision of such safeguards as are provided 
in the Constitution of other countries. But these safeguards, which are- 
provided for the machinery in order to prevent accidents, are not intended 
to prevent the smooth working of that machinery. But, unfortunately, 
the safeguards provided by the White Paper are safeguards which will 
prevent the machinery working smoothly and sometimes may even causer, 
a breakdown of that machinery. It is on account , of these facte that we- 
ar© against some of the safeguards which are proposed.. I do not .wish to*, 
deal with these safeguards in detail. I shall only make a few remarks oq?~ 
some of them. 
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Take the first safeguard : the safeguard as regards Defence. If power 
is given to the Governor General in all matters regarding Defence, includ- 
ing the* marker of declaring, a war, may I know, how the judgment, un- 
assisted by any one, of the Governor General is safer than the judgment 
of a Legislature in the matter of the declaration of a war? I thought that 
there was more safety in the judgment of the many than in the judgment 
of one man. (An Honourable Member : “Question.”) My own feeling is 
that# there is any fear of this country being plunged into a war, it will be 
due. tq.rj&e hasty judgment of one individual than to the judgment of a 

IV. 

JWlW Atiputar 4* KofcUar (Madras City: Non-Muham* 

(Rttjtaa Urban) : But is there any oouutrv in the world where a Legislature. 
WaW-Wi*? 

i 

K5r. IT. M- Joahi: The Government of the country declares war, and if' 
the responsible Government of a country declares a war, it is much safer 
tt^p a Qoyeraw General deqforiqg a war.. 

I shall come to another safeguard — the safeguard as regards the 
Foreign and Political Department. In the matter of Defence, a provision 
has been made that there should be consultation between the responsible 
Ministry and the Governor General, especially in the matter of fixing the 
Budget. But, in the case of the Foreign and Political Department, the. 
White Paper does not mention that there will be consultation between the 
responsible Ministers and the Governor General. Take the Ecclesiastical 
Department. I do not understand why there should be an Ecclesiastical 
Department in this country at all. Personally, I have a conscientious* 
objection for being compelled to pay taxation for the maintenance of the 
priests of any religion, leave aside Christian religion. In the Company’s 
time, there may have been some necessity for the employment of Chaplains 
at Government expense, but times have" changed. We have now in our 
country more than six million Indian Christians. Why should we make 
a special provision for chaplains for the benefit of a few thousand European 
employees in this country? , 

Then, I shall go to the financial safeguards. These are all based upon 
oue fundamental premise, and that is that England being a creditor 
country must have guarantees that the security on which the loans are 
given will not be imperilled. I am not one of those people who hold that 
a debtor should not pay his creditor. A creditor has a right to receive all 
the loans which he has given. But a creditor has no right to regulate the 
life of a debtor. That idea may have been accepted in the dark ages, but 
it caniiot be accepted in modern times. Moreover, Great Britain has given 
loans to other countries almost equal to the loans given to us, without 
insisting upon control being exercised upon the finances of those countries. 
Great Britain has advanced money to Brazil, without insisting upon control 
being exercised on their finances. 

There is a safeguard as regards the Reserve Bank upon which I wish! 
to say one word. It is said that this Reserve Bank should be free from 
political influences. I do not understand how a Reserve Bank can be 
completely free from political influences. As a matter of fact, some of 
the important Reserve Banks have shown political leanings and have 
played important parte in politics. The Bank of England caused the fall 
of the late Labour Government. I do not understand why a Reserve Bank 
should be free from politics, What is meant is perhaps that the Reserve 
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Bank should have only one kind of politics, namely,, the capitalist political 
and it should be free from any other kind of politics. The modem 
tendency is that there should be greater State control on the banking 
institutions, and we are now going back to the old times when people said 
that there should be no political influences in a Reserve Bank, meaning 
thereby that there should be only capitalist politics in a Reserve Bank. 

. Then there is the safeguard regarding the Statutory Railway Board. I 
am not one of those who think that a Legislature of this kind’ it the 
proper organization for the management of Railways, but I feel that as 
the tax-payer in this country is ultimately responsible for paying interest 
on the loans which have been taken for our Railways, the ultimate 
responsibility for the management of the Railways will be with the 
representatives of the tax-payers. I, therefore, feel that if an organization 
is to be formed for the management of Indian Railways, it should be an 
organization established by the legislation of this Legislature. Secondly, I 
feel that if an organization is to be brought into existence for the manage- 
ment of Railways, it should be an organization on which all the interests 
should be properly represented. The railwaymen must* be properly 
represented on that organization, and, secondly, all those who pay towards 
the maintenance of those Railways should be properly represented, and 
among the interests I mention there are two which are most predominant. 
The first interest is the interest of the third class passengers who contribute 
most of your passenger traffic revenue, and the second interest which I 
would like to be represented on the Statutory Railway Board is the interest 
of the poorest cultivator in this country who contributes the largest goods 
.traffic to your Indian Railways. 

I shall now deal with safeguard as regards the excluded areas. I take 
it that these excluded areas are to be the areas which arc occupied by 
what are called the backward and the hill tribes. I do not understand why 
these backward and hill tribes should be denied the protection of a Legis- 
lature. How are they going to be better protected by being an excluded 
area under the sole charge of a Governor? If you study the history of 
these backward areas, you will find that on account of their backwardness, 
on account of their being treated as excluded areas, even practices like 
forced labour are still existing in some of those backward areas and among 
many of those backward people. There is hardly any law in those backward 
areas which are to be excluded except the law of the will of the District 
Officer or whoever may be the other officer in charge. I, therefore, think 
that it is wrong that these excluded areas should be given to the sole 
charge of a Governor as a protection to the backward people. 

There is one more safeguard which has been provided, namely, that the 
Governor General will hav e the power to arrest the course of discussion of 
any subject which is reserved to hi s sole responsibility. I can understand 
the. Governor General having special power for purposes of defence or any 
other reserved subjects to spend money or to pass any legislation for 
Defence but why should the Governor General have power to prevent dis- 
cussion on any of these subjects? Is it not enough if he has the power to 
take whatever amount of money he likes, to pass whatever legislation he 
likes. But, Sir, to prevent discussion of his action is an intolerable 
situation. I do’ not wish to deal with these safeguards any more. I shall 
now deal with ... 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty)i The 
Honourable Member hae taken twenty minutes. 

Mr. B. U. Joehl: I am sorry, Sir, but I shall try to finish as early as 
possible. 

Mkj. PJresident, 1 shall now deal with the question of how far the 
Constitution is likely to serve its purpose, namely, to make the people 
happy, contented and prosperous. The condition of the masses in this 
*country has been miserable. It has been miserable for a very long time, 
for centuries. They were ruled by the Moghuls for centuries and, they 
are being ruled by the British now for more than a century, but their 
.condition is the same. The condition of the working classes is so bad 
that I have always felt humiliated whenever I went to Europe and had 
talks with the people from other countries. We have been told several 
times to our faces that the condition of the working classes in India has 
been a drag upon the condition of the working classes in other 
countries. . W© want, therefore, that any Constitution which we . may 
prepare will be such that the condition of the working classes improved 
and it will no longer remain what it is today. For that purpose, Mr. 
President, the first necessity is that the working classes should b© properly 
represented in the Legislatures which we shall establish. The proposals 
in the White Paper have not gone far in that respect. It is true that 
some special representation has been provided, but it is much. 1 less than 
what is necessary and what is justified by the population of the working 
classes in this country and in the case of the Upper Chambers it is entirely 
denied. I, therefore, hope that the representation given to the working 
Classes in the Legislatures will be substantially increased and representa- 
tion shall be provided for them where it is not done. 

Then, Mr. President, the qualifications laid down for franchise are not 
such that the wage earning classes are likely to get a share in the re- 
presentation given to the general constituencies. Property still remains 
the main qualification for franchise. I suggest for the consideration of 
Government that they should accept wage earning as a qualification 1 for 
franchise- It is only by the acceptance of that qualification that the work- 
ing classes in this country will be enfranchised. As regards franchise; 
there is one more point that I would like to make and it is this. Although 
I feel that there are no difficulties in the way of the establishment of adult 
suffrage* still we reconcile ourselves to the position that adult suffrage ma] 
not be introduced immediately, on one condition, and that condition is 
that the future expansion of the franchise should be automatic, that a 
provision should be made in the Constitution itself that, after five years 
or ten years, the number of voters on our electoral rolls shall be doubled or 
shall be increased in certain proportions. If wo leave the expansion of the 
franchise to the Indian Legislature, it is not very easy to secure an expan- 
sion of that franchise. I cannot understand how a Legislature which is 
elected on a higher franchise will be willing to commit suicide and agree 
that the franchise shall be expanded. The history of England has shown, 
the Parliament has always placed difficulties in the way of expanding the 
franchise. It is true it expanded, but very slowly. I, therefore, feel that 
our Constitution should provide for an automatic expansion of the 
franchise. 

Then, Mr. President, labour legislation is a very important matter from 
the point of view of the working classes. The White Paper provides that 
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labour legislation of certain kinds shall be within the concurrent powers 
of the Provincial and Federal Legislatures. I should have, thought that if 
we are going to have a Federation, labour legislation should also be made 
a Federal subject and should be made applicable to Indian States also. 
The Royal .Commission on Indian Labour have pointed! out the desirability 
.of that step being taken. Th e Government of India .in the White Paper 
proposes that labour legislation shall be made a subject of concurred 
jurisdiction. But even in that respect the White Paper suggests that not 
alii labour legislation shall be & subject of concurrent jurisdiction, butofliy 
certain types of labour legislation. The White Paper provides* that legisla*.* 
tion on health insurance and old age pensions shall be provincial subjects/- 1 *' 
I do not: understand, Mr. President, why the Government should h an* 
ta&de this difference. 

Then you must remember that the Constitution provides that the 
Government of India cannot p$ss legislation throwing any financial burden 
uppp the Provincial Governments or the Provincial Legislatures. If that 
is so, the Government of India must take powers to spend money on the 
kind of legislation which they will pass. They have proposed that factory 
administration shall be provincial while factory legislation shall be a 
subject of concurrent jurisdiction. Now, Mr. President, if our factory 
legislation throws any financial burden on the provinces, that legislation 
may become invalid. I, therefore, suggest to the Government of India 
that they should take steps by which the Central Legislature, when it 
passes legislation, shall have the power either to spend money on that 
subject itself or to pass legislation throwing financial burden upon the- 
Provincial Governments. 

There is one more point and that is the point regarding the ratification of 
international labour conventions. The White Paper provides that external 
affaks including international obligations subject to the previous con- 
currence of units as regards non-Federal subjects will be a Federal subject. 
If the ratification of international labour conventions is subject to the 
previous concurrence of unite, how is India going to ratify the conventions 
of the International Labour Conference? In the first place, I do not 
understand exactly the meaning of the expression “the previous con- 
currence of units". Does it mean previous concurrence 
a majority of the units, or does it mean the previous con- 
currence of all the units? If it means a majority of the units, there is at 
least some chance of some conventions being ratified, but, if it means 
concurrence of all the units, then there is absolutely no chance of any 
convention of the International Labour Conference being ratified at all. 
Then, on account of the very fact that our Constitution is going to be a 
Federal one, by the Constitution of the International Labour Office itself 
the conventions of that organisation may be treated as recommendations 
by any countary which has a Federal Constitution. On account of the 
Constitution itself being Federal, we shall lose some amount of the ^ pro- 
tection which the International Labour Office has given to us. But if we 
do not make labour legislation a Federal subject and if the Federal Gov- 
ernment do not possess the power to ratify the conventions without : the 
concurrence of all the units, then, Mr. President, whatever little protection 
the international labour organisation has given to the workers in this 
country would be lost entirely. 
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There is one more point which I shall touch upoix^ga r ^ga^lsithe 
division of subjects, Federal; Central and Provincial, and that is the -subject 
of < emigration. The White Paper has provided that emigration from and 
immigration . into India is a Federal subject. Similarly, inter-provinqj&r 
emigration and immigration is also a Federal subject. But the White 
P$per does not provide that emigration from and immigration into, not a& 
between provinces, but as between one unit of the Federation such as 
Indian States and British India will be a Federal subject. Unless that is. 
done, British India will be at a disadvantage. The Indian ^States, being 
represented in the Federal Constitution, will certainly prevent our passing 
any legislation prohibiting the working classes from, Indian States coming 
into British India, while the Indian States will have the full right to 
prohibit the entry of British Indians into their States. I, therefore,, 
suggest, Mr. President, for tb© consideration of Government that not only 
the cinter-provincial emigration and immigration should be a Federal 
subject, <but emigration from and immigration into one unit of .the 
Federation to the Other should also be a Federal subject. 

Then; there is one small point about taxes. Among the proposals which 
have been made for taxation, there is one proposal which many Members 
may not have noticed. Some of the resources have been allotted to Pro- 
vincial Governments and, among them, I find mention of the taxes on 
employment, such as taxes on menials and domestic servants. I do not 
understand why any Provincial Government should levy such a poll tax as* 
a tax on menials and servants. (An Honourable Member : “It is done 
now. ”) I suggest it is a wrong thing. You can realise the feelings of the- 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service if we have a tax for them 
alone. But so long as we Lave not imposed taxation on employment of 
people, such as the Civil Service and the Police Service, it is not just that 
we should make provision for a tax like the tax on menials and domestic- 
servants. 

Then, there is one important point and that is as regards fundamental 
rights. It is proposed in the White Paper that there is to be a funda- 
mental right for the protection of property. I do not wish to spy a word 
about that fundamental right, but if Government proposed to protect the 
properties of the rich, I would like to know why they should not try to 
protect the lives of the people of this country. The first fundamental 
right in this connection ought to be the right to work, which means the 
right to live. If people do not get work, of what use is the Government. 
The first concern of a Government is to provide work and enable people to 
live, and as people are not enabled to live, I do not know why any people 
should care for that Government. Take the British Government. They 
recognise this right to work and to live. Similarly, our Government 
should, when they try to establish a fundamental right for the protection' 
of the property of the rich, also have a fundamental right for the protec- 
tion of the lives of the poor. Sir, I have done. 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That for the original motion the following be substituted : 

1 This Assembly requests the Governor General in Council to convey to His Majesty V 
Government that, in the opinion of this Assembly, the proposals. . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. E. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Order, order. If the Honourable Member insists on moving his amend- 
ment, the Chair would have no objection, for one reason that the Honour- 
able Member wants to express a definite opinion on the question of the 
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-electorate. But the Chair wduld suggest to him that in case he makes 
up his mind to move his amendment, he might move it in the following 
fdfen. It will be more convenient to the House if, at the and 
amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim, the following be added : * 

" ThAt this Assembly further requests the Governor General in Council to convey to 
His Majesty’s Government that, in the opinion of this Assembly ”, and sd on. 

That would make it more convenient for discussion. 

Hr, Amar Nath. Dutt: As suggested by the. Chair, I beg to add to the 
amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim my amendment which runs as follows. 

IH V 1 That this* Assembly further requests the Governor General in Council to convey 
to His Majesty’s Government that, in the opinion of this Assembly, the proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government for Indian Constitutional Reforms are wholly unsatisfactory and 
are a retrograde step, so far os the introduction of Responsible Government in India is 
concerned, unless the proposals are substantially amended so as to make the Indian 
Government responsible to the Legislature composed of members returned by joint 
electorates without reservation of seats on the basis of race or religion from provinces 
constituted after redistribution of boundaries on racial, ethnological and geographical 
basis.” 

The discussion that has taken place in the House on the White Paper 
for a day an<l a half has left this point of my amendment undiacussed. 
That being the case, I think I should not waste the time of the House 
by discussing all those points which have been discussed by previous 
speakers when speaking on Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment. I shall 
Confine myself to the points I have raised in my amendment. 

At the outset, I may be permitted to observe that constitutional and 
political theories have their fops like fashions in dress and manners. I 
hope Honourable Members of this House will kindly bestow their best 
attention to what I submit for their consideration. At the outset, I may 
be permitted to observe that I am not enamoured of Federation. I am 
a believer in the unitary system of Government and I shall continue to 
be so in spite of all that has been said up till now in favour of Federation 
in the future Constitution of India. A friend from behind says, “in spite 
of temptations”. Yes, in spite of temptations to play to the gallery. I 
realise the compliment paid to me that I have not yielded to temptation. 
I believe that, in order, to develop full nationalism in this vast continent 
of India, one unitary form of administration is necessary. Whether it is 
practicable and feasible in the present circumstances it is for practical 
politicians to decide. If it is possible, I shall be very glad if British India 
a*nd Princely India can come together into one unitary form of Govern- 
ment. If it is not possible, then, it will not be beneficial to drag the 
Princes into the same Constitution with the people of British India. My 
amendment gives emphasis to two very important factors which have not 
been discussed in this House, namely, our demand for joint electorates 
as also for redistribution of boundaries on racial, ethnological and geo- 
graphical basis. I will not tire the patience of the. House by reciting all 
the arguments in favour of joint electorates unfettered by any considera- 
tion of race or religion. I think India is the only country which has got 
such anomalous representation in its Legislature as communal representa- 
tion. No democratic Constitution can exist, much ; less flourish, with 
such jarring elements for its representation. Time and again 
P,lf * it has been said that it will be a rule of .the majority over the 
minority and that, in order to safeguard the minority interests,, it Is 
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necessary to have communal representation. I beg to submit* Sir* that 
the minority interests can be amply secured by the declaration of funda- 
mental rights, as is done in every other country in the \\roj;ld and*, 
further, that if any minority community thinks that it will fail to sec\$6 
faifeidpresentation by a joint electorate, then the rule of election by the 
single transferable vote can be adopted to ensure their adequate repre- 
sentation according to proportion in the Legislature. (Interruption by 
Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney.) 

Sir, I do not yield to my gallant friend as I have to finish my speech, 
within the short time at my disposal. Sir, I think the subject of joint 
electorates has been so thoroughly discussed everywhere that it does not 
require much time to convince this House of the necessity of joint 
electorates for the growth of healthy nationalism in this' country. Sir, 
we never used to think before communally. Whether it is the fault of 
this community or that community, I am not going to touch upon, but, 

I may say, communalisin in one community provokes unhappy com- 
munalism in another community (Hear, hear); and if we are to live in 
peace and amity in this great country of ours, which is the dear motherland, 
of both the minority and the majority communities, I think we should not 
think in terms of communal interest, but in terms of national interest. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, it may be said that these are all pious hopes and 1 
catch phrases. (Sir Muhammad Yakub: “Too pious.”) Sir, my 
Honourable friend, the Leader of the European Group, yesterday gave aa 
the history of the Legislature in this country. He said that the people 
of this country lived happily — I do not remember his exact words — but,, 
so far as I remember, he said that the executive in those days was 
tempered by the advice of nominated Members of the Legislature. Sir, 

I shall give the names of the first three nominated Members who were 
then called Additional Members of the Governor General's Legislative 
Council. They were: Baja Sir Dinkar Eao, Sir Salaar Jung, and the 
Maharaja of Burdwan. 

Sir, I do not know how far these three gentlemen, however eminent 
they might have been — at any rate the life history of! the latter I know 
full well — however eminent they might be, I wonder really how they could 
possibly influence the judgment of such brilliant Executive Councillors 
like Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir Henry S'unner Maine and others. Be that 
as it may, the executive of India continued to be tempered with the advice 
of such officers and not of the representatives of the people of India in 
those times such as Bam Gopal Ghose, Harish Chandra Mukerji, and 
others or, later on, by men like Dadabhai Naoroji, Kristo Das Paul, and 
others. Then, the Indian National Congress camo into existence — I hope 
that the mere uttering of the name of the Congress will not be anathema 
in this House — and when I speak of the Indian National Congress, I 
speak of the Congress before the non-co-operation days (Hear, hear); I am- 
speaking of that Congress of which myself and my ancestors were members. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, I can visualize to myself the days when, as a boy, I 
attended, naore than 42 years ago, the Calcutta Congress of 1891. Sir, 
it was just before those days that an eminent British politician. Mfr. 
Charles Bradlaugh, came to India. Sir, he said that hie sympathies 
were not bound by any racial or geographical limits, and that he wanted 
to have some sort of representation for the people of India in the Govern- 
ment of India, and the result was that the Legislative Councils with 
powers of interpellation came into existence in pursuance of Viscount* 
Cross's Bill. 
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Tlien; Again, Sir, 1 remember that : in > the system of ©taction there w m 
nb communal electorate and I remember that from the constituency winch 
idrnow represented in this House by my Honourable friend over there, 
Mr. AnWar-ul-Azim, namely, the Division of Chittagong, it was a Muham- 
madan gentleman, Mr. Sirajul Islam, who was elected to the Bengal 
Legislative Council, defeating the father of no less a person than Mr. J. M. 
Sen-Gupta, now a guest of His Majesty's Government. (Heat, hear.) 
Sir, those were days when people did not talk of communalism. Sir, it 
was in the fourth Congress at Allahabad in 1888 — the first Congress pro- 
bably which even the veteran old Congressman, Pandit Malaviyaji, attended 
(Interruption by Mr. B. Das): (To Mr. B. Das) You might not then have 
been born. Even we were mere schoolboys at that time. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): But 1 had been 
bom in 1888. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dtitt: Sir, if one goes through the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress of that year, he will find Raja Siva Prasad and 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad opposing the Congress, but there .was no question of 
communalism in those days. The Hindu reactionary, Raja Siva Prasad, 
and Sir Sayyid Ahmad, both, in their zeal to please the Government of 
the day, combined to destroy the Congress, but failed. I think, Sir 
communalism first came into existence at the instance of a handful of 
men, set up by interested persons, and the result was the Montagu-Morley 
Scheme. As a student, Sir, of Morley’s works, I had high regard for him, 
but when he became the Secretary of State for India, we lost that regard 
and faith in him. His settled fact, the Partition of Bengal, fortunately 
for us, was unsettled later on, thanks to the exertions of that great 
Bengali, the political guru of India, whose name will ever be remembered 
with gratitude by his countrymen, I mean Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. 
Sir, all this is past history and 1 shall not go over them again, but, at 
the same time, I must remind this House that it was our friends over 
there who brought in the idea about what would be the percentage of 
separate representation for this community and that community. This 
spirit of separatism first saw the light at their instance. In this connection, 
in passing, let me point to one particular community in India, perhaps 
the smallest minority in this country, — I mean the Parsi community. Sir, 
they never asked for any communal representation (Hear, hear), but 
depended upon their own merit, and it was this community that produced 
men like Dadabhoy Naoroji, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, and others, who are 
the pride and ornament of all India, May I appeal to the men of other 
communities and say that if they also can produce such patriots and men 
of sterling merit, there will be no bar to their taking their proper place 
in the Legislature of their country and none of them will find any difficulty 
in coming to the Legislatures through universal suffrages. But if you 
produce only Toadies ( A Voice: “Or Modys?”) — no, no — toadies, then, 
whatever may be the proportion of your representation in the Legislature, 
you can never expect to guide the destiny of the country. So far, my 
arguments were about the joint electorates. I think I need not tire the 
patience of the House by going into more details. 

Now, I come to the redistribution of provinces. 8ir t the British Indian 
provinces were constituted long ago and l think circumstances have changed 
there should be redistribution under the present circumstances and 
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new Constitution. For a guidance in these matters, I would refer all im« 
lne & to. a document which was published 28 years ago, in the year 
1004, by Mr. Prithwis Chandra Boy. It is called the Map of India. I 
have never found a better solution of the division of the territorial boundaries 
of the provinces of India* than the one that was given out in this book. 1 
need not go into the details as to What is givein in that book, but I do 
submit that the necessity for having a redistribution of territorial boundaries 
has arisen. Sylhet, which formerly formed part of Bengal, was taken away 
frpni Bengal and given over to Assam. The population there is Bengali 
•and the langauge spoken is Bengali, but the people there are linked together 
with other people. Again, as regards the districts of the Chota Nagpur 
Division, which are Bengali speaking, they have been linked witli the 
Province of Bihar. Then, there is another instance of the new Orissa 
province which is going to be formed. An attempt is being made to link 
with Orissa some portion of Madras which they cannot rightfully claim. 

Mr. B. Das: I want the whole of Midnapore. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Mv friend may want up to Saptagram and we are 
not forgetful of those historical days when they conquered up to Ceylon, 
but that is no reason why Ceylon should be annexed to Orissa or, for the 
matter of that, my own district or my own constituency of Burdwan. Sir, 
I bold in my hand an appeal from a very revered Member of this House 
who formerly adorned the Opposition Benches and for whom every one 
*of us had the highest regard. I mean Mr. Jogiah, an ex-M. L. A. Sir, it 
•cannot be said that he was speaking from any personal consideration or 
from any motive of self-interest ns may be the case with others who want to 
take away districts and portions of districts from other people in order to 
hfave a separate province for themselves. Here is his suggestion: 

4 ‘We find that certain portions of the Ganjam district such as the ‘B’ 
•portions of Berhampore and Chatrapur taluqas which are preponderatiagly 
Telugu with the town of Berhampore which has a Telugu majority and other 
-areas such as Parlakimedi are attempted to be amalgamated with the 
Orissa Province”, although the proportion of the Telugus is higher than 
that of the Oriyas. In fact-, it is the Telugus who made Berharfipore what it 
is. Its importance is due to Telugu intelligence and enterprise, and amongst 
the 75 lawyers, 60 are Telugus, and among the medical practitioners, there 
is only one Oriya, w’hile there arc a large number of Telugu practitioners. 
Sir, these are some of the instances which T cite to illustrate how redistribu- 
tion of provinces is abused. I shall try to finish my speech within two or 
three minutes. 

Sir, before I sit down, T beg to observe that this White Paper does not 
satiny our aspirations. What those aspirations are, I need not say in 
ifiy own words", but in the words of one of the greatest Englishmen who 
#Ver came to Tndia, T mean Lord Macaulay. He said: 

»« It may be that the public mind of India may so expand under our system os to 
outgrow that system ; that our subjects being brought up under good government may 
devdop a capacity for better government, that being instructed in European knowledge 
tWey may crSve for European institutions. I know not whether such a day will ever 
4<xme ; but when it does come it will be proudest day in English history.” 

I do assert that this consummation so devoutly wished for has come on 
India and I wish that the Englishmen will play their part as nobly as their 
ancestors foreshadowed in the words quoted above instead of leaving us t6 
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cry in the wilderness for the cry goes from Mother India in the significant 
words of Tagore : 

“ Nihsangini dhardr Disked antar hotSy 
UthSy ikti prashna lcHshta-kldnta soar, 

Aro kothd , dro kata door. 

“ Helpless and forlorn in the world 

The piteous appeal goes wherefor and whither.*' 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock.. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock* 
Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar (Nominated : Non-Official) : Sir, 
I am neither a politician like those who see a serpent underneath every pro- 
posal that comes from the Treasury Benches or, for the matter of that, from 
Whitehall, nor am I one of those who would not have any reforms at all. 
We must move with the times and, if necessary, we should mark time if the 
discipline of rank and hie is in danger. I do not claim to be an expert on 
reading the minds of either the people or the Government, but, as a layman, 
I keep my eyes open, and, without casting any slur or meaning any dis- 
respect to either set of opinion, I wish to express before this House my own 
views. 

During the busy days of the war, I had neither time nor opportunities to 
/study the Indian politician’s mind; in those days I was busy elsewhere 
making it safe for our talking politicians to carry on. with their propaganda 
through lips. What I do know for certain is, that as soon as we had breath- 
ing time after the close of the Great War, whose memories are so fresh in 
our minds, we found all those who had kept away themselves to face the 
front and never went within sight of the bearing range of the battle field, 
and kept in touch with us by reading our accounts in newspapers, were 
agitating for a reward for the great service India had rendered to save the 
Empire. Perhaps they were right, “Government regarded their silence dur- 
ing the War as a meritorious service to the cause of the Empire”. 

The promise of August of 1917 had been extracted and, I must say, our 
countrymen made full use of that promise. The agitation was first con- 
fined to the towns and soon began to spread to the villages, because they 
were told that the villagers were not with them. This led to a big propa- 
ganda to spread the infection to the villagers. Thanks to the facilities pro- 
vided by. the Government, in these early stages, this movement spread like 
wild fire. In order to please those who can never he pleased, they displeased 
even their friends. The soldiers were no longer required and we found per- 
sons, who had been transported for sedition, were appointed Ministers, in 
the hope that this may prove a good bait for the agitators. 

Government thought that by doing so they would silence the vocal section 
of India, but that was not to be, and Government were soon confronted with 
an unprecedented situation in the name of non-co-operation. What 
happened in the different provinces then is known to us all. Swaraj was 
promised by Congress and the credulous Section of Indian population help- 
ed it with men and money. Crores of money were collected for various 
political funds and were written off. 
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It seemed at one time that the whole of India was in a boiling pot. The 
atmosphere cooled down and three sets of people came out of this pot. 
First, there is the anarchist wing. They believe in methods of annihilation 
and murders, dacoities, and arsons are their chief mottos. They believe in 
murders and sensation. Some lives must be sacrificed at the altar of liberty 
and they are carrying on their ignoble work with some measure of success. 
They have attempted at the lives of all the Governors and the Viceroy, and 
even ladies and children have not been spared. The second batch is of 
extremists, who although inwardly pleased with what is being done by the 
first batch but are keeping themselves aloof from direct action. They pro- 
voke people to set fire to the house of the Government, but outwardly they 
preach non-violence. This class is more dangerous than the other. They 
themselves keep aloof. They have large army of brothers and cousins in 
Government employ, and the movement is kept alive, because these brothers 
and cousins draw fat salaries and feed them. 

The third class is of moderates, who do not know where they are. They 
want to get every thing out of Government and when the time comes, they 
join in the chorus of condemnation of Government. 

The selfish habit has developed to such an extent that now they are 
prepared to abuse each other, sometimes on communal grounds and at others 
on provincial differences. If, in order to meet all these diverse classes of 
people, Government have provided safeguards against possible misrule, they 
are fully justified. 

Sir, just a few words to my Honourable and learned friend, the Leader 
of the Independent Party. In supporting his amendment, he asked, 
whether these proposals were in accordance with the declaration of His 
Majesty’s Government or with the pledges and statements made by the 
Prime Minister. My answer is “No” to a certain extent, but who are 
responsible for this? Having had the honour of attending the two Bound 
Table Conferences and being a Member of this Honourable House, I 
suppose that the majority of Honourable Members will agree with me 
that it is entirely our faults. The communal fights throughout- the 
country, th© terrorist movement, the daily lip fights on comVnunal basis 
on the floor of this House and mistrust, are not all these sufficient proofs 
that substantial safeguards are needed in framing the new Constitution? 
The fall of the Ministry of one of my Honourable friends in Bengal is 
another proof for the dire necessity for safeguards. 

I honestly confess that the ability and the leadership of my Honour- 
able and learned friend is beyond question, but on the grounds on which 
his Ministry fell need not be repeated here. 

I think I should be unjust if I were not to depict Government also 
in true colours. The last 16 years’ struggle has manifested beyond doubt 
that Government have certain sets of formulae to go by. The first is “To 
act on lines of least resistance”. The second is “To bend before agitation”. 
These two principles combined have taught our politicians to go on as the 
Urdu proverb is: 

“ Bagher rot man bhi bachcfieko dudh nahin deti .” 

« Even a mother would not feed a baby unless it weeps.” 

So, Sir, the, dissatisfaction cannot be avoided, — weep baby must. 

Sir, just - a few words to my Honourable friend, the Leader of the 
-European . Group.. » As far as I understand, subject to correction, he said 

0 
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that colossal expenses for extending franchise and other expenses should 
be seriously considered. We should not fear for the price of colour, when 
we can buy gold. My reply to this is simply a Panjabi proverb : 

“ Sona gharfii U mefihga nahin'' 

m Now, Sir, a few more words and I have done. In the proposed Con- 
stitution, all the special interests, i.e. t Landlords, Labour, Industrial, 
Women, Depressed Classes, etc., are given adequate representation in 
the Central Legislature; but poor ex-soldiers are totally ignored. Their 
services to the King and Country are well known, and I would be failing 
in my duty if I do not press upon the Government of India to see, that 
before the Bill is presented to the Parliament, adequate representation is 
made in both the Houses for the Indian Army. 

In conclusion, I say: “Let the Caravan pass on, but the speed should 
he kept in with the times.” 

S&rdar Sant Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, on this occasion, one is 
tempted to look back some two years when our friends of the first Round 
Table Ponference, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Mr. Ghuznavi and others came back to India. They landed 
on the Indian soil full of zeal, full of earnestness, claiming to bring back 
the message of peace and goodwill for India. Their enthusiasm and 
earnestness was contagious and it looked as if the British public in, England 
has come to recognise the existence '•£ deep discontent and extensive resent- 
ment against the present system of Government in India. They assured 
us then that they had succeeded in catching not only the eye, but the ear 
of the British public and they told us that if the most organised and 
disciplined political body in India, that is, the Indian National Congress, 
decided to co-operate with the Liberals, the Heaven was near and the self- 
government would be within their grasp. It must be said to their credit, 
Sir, that the sincere convictions and deep earnestness of these delegates 
did succeed in creating an atmosphere of peace. The Indian National 
Congress began to think and deliberate over their utterances till a religi- 
ously minded Governor General, Lord Irwin, succeeded in entering into 
a Pact with Mahatma Gandhi, the one man in India who could deliver the 
goods (Mr. A. W. Ghuznavi : “Question”), and the co-operation of the 
Indian National Congress was secured. There is a voicei from my Honour- 
able friend, Mr, Ghuznavi, from whom I least expected it, that he ques- 
tions this statement. It may be questioned by those who lay behind the 
screen, but, so far as the public is aware, we did see and the public did 
realise that the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed and was acted upon, when 
Miahatma Gandhi left India to attend the deliberations of the Second 
Round Table Conference. If my friend questions this fact on the. ground 
that the Congress was not in earnest about this Pact, I will tell him later 
on when I will show how this Pact was broken and that he should ques- 
tion some other parties and not the motives of the Indian National Con- 
gress. * 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi ("Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan Rural) : 

I questioned whether Mahatma Gandhi could deliver the goods. 

Sardar Sant Singh: If my friend doubts as to whether Mahatma Gandhi 
could deliver the goods, he is welcome to his doubts, but history of the 
next few years will most probably remove his doubts by demonstrating in 
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the clearest terms that Mahatma Gandhi alone can deliver the goods. 
Leaving aside his remarks about questioning this fact, I am tempted to say 
that when Mahatma Gandhi left for England, there came another calamity. 
The Labour Government, which was in office so far, was forced out of 
office on account of the unprecedented economic depression. The Labour 
•Government was washed off and was replaced by what is known as the 
National Government, but which in reality is a Tory Government. With 
the change of the Labour Government, there was a change of outlook in 
those who were masters of the India Office. Sir Samuel Hoare was 
installed on the famous Mughal Gaddi of the India Office. A shrewd 
politician as he is, he played his cards well. He opened the gates of 
India Office to all who cared more for their communities than for their 
.country and encouraged their communal tendencies in various ways till 
he succeeded in joining together the various selfish unpatriotic communal 
sects. A pact known as the Minority Pact was signed in England. This 
was an unholy Pact. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Official): It was a 
good Pact. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Mv friend, the Knight of the Anglo-Indians, may 
not agree with me in this fact that the Pact was not in the best interests 
of India. We may agree to differ. Sir, this Minority Pact was intended 
to be a counterblast. I am glad — and I am proud of it — that the Sikhs 
never joined the unholy Pact .... 

JLieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: It was a good Pact and it has evidently 
had an impact on you. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I do not know. The absence of Sikhs' signature 
shows that they did not join in the betrayal of their country. To resume 
my speech, with a change of this Government in England, we found a 
change in the outlook towards Indian aspirations. Mahatma Gandhi did 
not succeed and probably could not succeed there. Meanwhile the re- 
actionary forces came into play in Indian politics. As soon aa the Tory 
Government came into power, certain interested groups among the 
Europeans began to play their part in defeating the success of the Bound 
Table Conference. It is a historical fact. Sir, and those who have followed 
the proceedings of this Honourable House do know that in October, 1931, 
when the Second Bound Table Conference was still in session, a deputation 
of the Europeans waited upon the Government of Bombay with certain 
suggestions as to how to kill the Congress Movement. Those suggestions 
were subsequently embodied in the Ordinances issued in January, 1932. 
These are facts, Sir, which eloquently speak for themselves. It was clear 
that the change of Government in England stiffened the attitude of the 
Tories towards Indian demand. Before the deliberations of the Second 
Round Table Conference were concluded, it seemed that the Government- 
in England had made up their mind to crush the Congress. Even these 
did not open the eyes of those friends of ours who believed in the bona 
fides of Great Britain. But before the Third Round Table Conference was 
invited, another factor played a part which clearly showed the mind of 
Sir Samuel Hoare. He issued a statement according to which the status 
and position of the members of the Third Bound Table Conference was 
attempted to be lowered. Even the most moderate elements were not 
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prepared to swallow this pill. They held out the threat of non-co-operating 
with such a Bound Table Conference, with the result that Sir Samuel 
Hoare had to come down from his high pedestal. But he learnt a lesson. 
He seems to have decided then to keep a sweet tongue with a stiff neck* 
He called the Bound Table Conference for the third and last time ; 
The results of this Bound Table Conference have been sent to us in the 
form of this White Paper. This reminds me of a nice story which I am 
tempted to relate to Honourable Members. A pedestrian, walking on a 
hot June day* felt very much tired and prayed to God for a mare to com- 
plete his journey. Soon after he found that a nobleman was passing that 
way with a number of mares one of which gave birth to a young foal. 
Finding some difficulty in handling the little animal, the nobleman looked 
round for some person to carry it and discovered that man. With the 
help of his servants, the man was whipped to the place where the young 
foal was and was forced to carry it. Whereupon the man cried out “Oh, 
God how have you treated me. I wanted a mare to ride, not to carry**. 
The members of the Bound Table Conference went to England for getting 
responsible Government, and what have they brought back? Safeguards. 
Very good safeguards. So many safeguards indeed that every one of the 
communities that wanted the safeguards are now crying “No, no; we do not 
want them”. The Muslim community, if I judge correctly from the press 
reports of the interviews they have given, is growing restive over these 
safeguards. . . . 

Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi: The Sikh representatives at the Third Bound 
Table Conference wanted and insisted on these safeguards: I will show 
you that tomorrow. 

Sardar Sant Singh; Tf my Honourable friend had the patience to hear 
me, 1 think I would have completed the picture, including the Sikhs’ 
demand for the safeguards. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muhani 
madan): He is packing up for the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 


Sardar Sant Singh: If we are to judge from the numerous interviews 
given by the leaders of the Hindu community, we find these safeguards 
being condemned, if you look at the interviews given by the Sikhs with 
regard to this White Paper, we find that they too are horrified at the pro- 
posals. The real fact is that India wants bread. India wants to live 
peacefully. The masses do not care for the Legislatures and the Ministers 
unless they are a means to that end, that is, to secure more bread to the 
starving millions of India. The question before us is, is the proposed 
Constitution capable of giving more bread to the masses through their 
representatives working in the Legislatures of the country? Will it stop 
the exploitation and continuous drain of wealth from the country? If it is 
not capable of doing so, then this Constitution stands condemned. In 
order to condemn this Constitution, I would not add to that analysis fa 
which it has been subjected by eloquent speakers like Sir Cowasji 
Jeh&ngir and others; but I am tempted to read a few sentences from th^ 
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speech of Sir Samuel Hoare delivered in the House of Commons which 
should be sufficient to condemn the proposals as they stand. He says : 

“ The Irish Treaty bore no analogy to the Indian situation. The Irish Treaty broke 
down, because there were no safeguards. In India the Governor General, the Provincial 
Governors and other high officials would still be appointed by the Crown. The Security 
Services and the Executive Officers of the Federal and Provincial Governments would 
still be recruited and protected by Parliament and the Army would remain under the 
undivided control of Parliament. Those were no paper safeguards. The heads of 
Government were endowed with great powers and were given the means of giving effect 
to those powers. ” 

Now, this sentence in that speech completes the picture of the 
responsible Government that is intended to be bestowed upon this country. 
It gave me some shock to hear Raja Bahadur Krislmamachariar, the 
Leader of the Centre Party, who asked for mor© safeguards. He wanted 
to protect the religion. I am sorry he is not in his seat at this time. I 
wanted to ask him on© question : whether the Hindu religion embodies 
eternal truths or it does not embody eternal truths. If it embodies eternal 
truths, it stands in no need of safeguards from a Christian Viceroy; and, if 
it does not embody eternal truths, it must go— it cannot remain. 

An Honourable Member: That is fallacious reasoning. 

Sardar Sant Singh: So far as th© Sikh attitude in this matter is 
concerned, I may point out in the clearest terms that the Sikhs would not 
consider these proposals. Their offer of co-operation has been rejected. 
The Communal Award and the present proposals embodied in the White 
Paper are sufficient to tell them that their claims cannot be considered by 
a Tory Government. They will await the proper time to come when 
their co-operation is needed; then and then alon© they will come forward 
to consider what they should do and how they should act. 

In the end, I will sum up the whole thing in these words. The upshot 
of the proposals in the White Paper is that if these proposals are given 
effect to in the future Constitution of India, the future Constitution of 
India would be responsible Government without any voice in the defence 
of the country, with very little control over the finances, with Governors 
and Governor Generals invested with unlimited autocratic powers, with 
India divided perpetually into warrinjg communities. I. am afraid that 
India must pass through another ordeal of fire before she can convince her 
master that she is in earnest in gaming freedom. Britishers will never 
yield. Britain has never yielded. Britain wants to be guided by the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Civil Service in India will never agree 
to the transfer of power unless it is forcibly wrested from the hands of 
Britain. Our friends must be very credulous indeed who believe that 
Britishers are amenable to reason and rationalism. The best brains of 
India among the moderates exhausted their eloquence and powers of 
persuasion in England in the three Round Table Conferences* and they 
failed to carry conviction with their masters. Still our friends think that 
their reasonable demands will be met by the Britishers. I want to tell 
them that British bureaucracy has written in large and bold letters an 
inscription in the Imperial Secretariat Buildings which probably has not 
attracted that attention which it ought to attract. In that building it 
is inscribed: 

“ Liberty does not descend to a people : people must raise themselves to liberty. 
It is a blessing that must be earned before it can be enjoyed. 9 * 
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There cannot be a greater notice to the Indians than that inscribed out* 
side the Imperial Secretariat Buildings. 

Lastly I will tell His Majesty's Government this. I will request them, 
to be honest towards India. Be frank and honest. If you do not mean, 
to give us responsible Government in India, do not say so. You have been 
breaking pledges for about a century, pledges solemnly given by your 
Sovereign and responsible Ministers. India bled herself white during the 
last War which you waged for your very existence. You have been lavish 
in your promises. Today you are playing falsely with us. If you 
3 pm reall y mean to govern us by the sword, say so. It will not 

P * * disappoint us. It will enable you to govern us better. You 
will have the advantage of making us realise our position. We will then 
adapt ourselves to those surroundings. Do not please deceive us. 

Lastly, Sir, I will quote Mr. Asquith in this connection and then finish : 

“ For the hybrid system, which the Government is about to set up, a system which 
pretends to be that which it is not, and is not what it pretends to be, for this half hearted 
compromise there is inevitably reserved the inexorable sentence which history shows must 
fall on every form of political imposture.” 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, I was about to address this 
House as one of the members of the three Bound Table Conferences, but 
I am quite prepared to accept the category into which the last speaker put 
me as “One of the others’*. But in whatever capacity it be, I have been 
studying this book which goes by the very simple name of the “White 
Paper” and, before I attempt to criticise it. I desire here and now to pay 
my humble tribute to its author, Sir Samuel Hoare, for having played the 
game with the Third Bound Table Conference. I say this, because he 
has faithfully portrayed in this paper all the promises he gave 1 to us at 
the Third Bound Table Conference and when one plays the game, 
my task as a critic is made easy as well as almost unnecessary. For this 
reason, Sir, this paper lias well earned its name — “The White Paper”. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Absolutely white. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Absolutely white. It has been, 
called in some places the Black Paper; some one else has called it the 
dusty paper. But whatever it be, we all know, that in its manufacture 
paper is the finished product of a lot of things, some picked up from the 
waste paper baskets, other things from the streets, old rags> pieces of 
paper, etc., and that these are mixed, then bleached, and the result is a 
piece of white paper, and that is the paper that has been presented to 
us — a paper the product of many many tilings dating from the early 
period of the Morley-Minto Beforms, including the Nehru Beport, the 
Bimon Beport and the Beports of the three Bound Table Conferences. 
Some 1 may call this rubbish, others substance, in this book Government 
have called it the White Paper, and we are asked today to polish it and 
glaze it, not gloss it over by our analysis of its substance. Sir, in my 
efforts of polishing it. I propose to make a few remarks on this White 
Paper that is presented to us and which we have Seen deliberating on for 
eo many days. ^ 

Before doing so, I feel it incumbent on my part to say just a few words 
on that part of the Paper which relates to the community I represent in 
this Honourable House. There are , many minor communal points to 
which I shall not refer, but among these are two very important matters 
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to which I should like to advert. On© refers to the disenfranchisement of 
a large body of people of all communities living in the seceded territories or 
areas of India. This omission may not seem a significant fact, but it is so. 
In no part of the Franchise Report has that Committee made any electoral 
provision for any community living in any of these seceded territories 
demarked in Indian States. I had occasion at the last Round Table 
Conference to bring this fact to the notice of the Secretary of State for 
India who promised to make inquiries. I, however, find no mention of it 
in the White Paper. I hav© no doubt that inquiries have been made from 
the Government of India as was promised, but, so far as it concerns my 
community, it disenfranchises nearly one-sixth of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity of India. I refer particularly to the town of Bangalore which, 
with a communal population of nearly 20,000, has not got a single vote 
or representative in any Legislature. 

The only other communal point that I wish to touch on before I come 
to the main points of the White Paper is regarding the four seats that 
have been given to the community in the Federal Assembly and with 
which I am very satisfied. The Anglo-Indian problem, Sir, is not a 
political problem; it is mainly an educational and economic one, and with 
these four seats that have been distributed, one each to Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay and U. P., it means that the rest of the community in India is 
disenfranchised, which, I submit, is quite unfair. I would suggest to the 
Government that they should apportion the electorates and constituencies 
for these four seats in such a manner that mto each of these four Provinces 
named, other Provinces will be included and so India would be divided 
into four geographical areas for these four seats. For example, Bengal 
would include- Assam, Bihar and Orissa; Bombay would include Sind, 
Baluchistan, Ajmer-Merwara, Iiajputana; U. P. would include 0. P., 
Punjab, Delhi and the N.-W. F. P., and Madras would include Bciigalore, 
Hyderabad, Gooijg, Cochin and Travancore and other seceded areas. In 
this way the entire? community, scattered as it is throughout the length 
and. breadth of India, would be given a vote and would be educated in 
the true? political sense. 

I now turn my attention, Sir, to other more important ' matters. I 
went to the Round Table Conference, I frankly admit, as a beggar. My 
friend, Mr. B. Das, disclaimed any such status. He said he did not; 
go as a beggar, but I do remember one day walking along the virtuous 
end of Parliament Street, and seeing my friend, Mr. Das, carrying an 
enormous beggar’s bowl which hid him, but underneath it was written 
the word "Orissa”. He was Begging from on© and all for his Province, 
Orissa. He now comes to this House and says, he begged for nothing. 
Sir, I admire even an honest extreme Congressman, but I do not admire 
a Congressman veiled in the disguise of a Member of the Independent 
Party of this House as is Mr. B. Das. I am sorry to say that this 
infection has affected my dear friend, Sardar Sant Singh, who sits near 
Mr. Das, and who has talked as a non-communalist, whereas every word 
the Sikhs uttered at the Round Table Conference was pregnant with com- 
munalism. His own representative at the First Round Table Conference 
gave us a surfeit of communalism and he was the real cause of the 
minorities at the First and Second Round Table Conferences not being 
able to arrive at a settlement over the fight. Indeed it was because lie 
haggled over one seat that the Muslim-Sikh problem in the Punjab was 
wrecked and which evoked the Communal Award from the Prime Minister 
and so humiliated the whole of India. 
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Mr. LftMhutd Navalrai : We, Hindus, never advocate communalisin. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: The Honourable Interrupter does not 
belong to the Punjab. I am speaking of the representative of the . com- 
munity to which my friend, Sardar Sant Singh, belongs — not a Sindhi. 

Sir, I frankly admit that t went to the Round Table Conference as a 
beggar and with a beggar’s bowl, and I am very grateful to my Indian 
brothers for helping me get What I wanted and for the things they so 
gladly and freely put into that bowl, and I am very pleased with it. I 
take this opportunity of paying a public tribute of heartfelt thanks to 
mv Indian brethren for having put into that bowl what I asked for. I 
say, Sir, that I owe them a deep debt of gratitude, because they have 
given me what I wanted. I refer particularly to the education grants-in- 
aid as embodied in the Irwin Report on Anglo-Indian Education and 
which is to be statutorily enacted. 

Mr. Lalchand N&valr&i: Sihd did not want to have a begging bowl. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: No. Sind wanted a water supply; 
look after that and do not attempt to erect a barrage around me and my 
needs. (Laughter.) Look after the Sukkur Barrage! 

Sit, I look upbti this educational concession as also the promise of 
special economic consideration as appears in the First Round Table 
Conference Services Sub-Committee Report, para. 5, sub-para. 4, given 
by mv Indian friends to Gly community as a happy auguiW for the future. 
I do feel that the Indians at the Third Round Table Conference gave the 
Anglo-Indian community (regarding the Irwin Report) a fair and sauare. 
deal so far as the interests of my community are concerned, ana the 
entire community, With whom I gladly associate myself, appreciate it very 
much and I thank my friends once again. 

There are other communal matters on which I might touch, but my 
time is limited. I shall now refer to the other points as they are to be 
found in the White Paper before us, so far as it affects the new Consti- 
tution and India as a whole. I do not want to pick holes here and there. 
I would rather review the whole thing en bloc. In doing so, I have 
extracted four important matters. These four important matters, to my 
mind* form the comer stones or rather the foundation stones of the 
structure which we have tried to build in London and are to be found in 
this White Paper. These four corner stones are the Franchise, Federation, 
Communal problem and Safeguards, and the Services. Sir, let me take 
the first: 

Franchise: This is the very nucleus or the most important foundation 
stone of this great structure we are trying jointly with British statesmen 
to erect for the new India. I have a few remarks to make on the 
Franchise Report by the Lothian Committee. I do think that the accept- 
ance for the first two elections of a written statement to signify the 
educational qualification of an elector will open the flood gates of corrup- 
tion and malpractices. I do not think that that should be accepted by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. There is no doubt that the enlarged 
franchise, as was pointed out, by Sir Cowasji Jehangir, in the Franchise 
Sub-Committee, First Round Table Conference and as has been pointed 
out today, will mean an enormous expense to all Provinces, but India 
has asked for an enlargement of her franchise, and she has got it. She 
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has made her bed and must lie on it though I am not in favour of such 
a make-shift of an enhanced electorate. I am sorry to see that the 
educational qualification has been lowered, but I join forces with my 
friend, Mr. Joshi, in saying that the qualification of property should 
include wages as property. In this respect I make a personal appeal to 
His Majesty’s Government on behalf of my community, because today 
one-third of the male population of my community are unemployed, and, 
having no property, nor wages, they will be disenfranchised. But, above 
and beyond all these remarks regarding franchise, I consider that the 
treatment given to the women of India is hopelessly inadequate. I con- 
sider that the cause of women in this country that was so ably presented 
by the two ladies who went to the Bound Table Conferences haB not 
been given the attention it deserved. Sir, I believe that the hand that 
rocks the cradle of India will in time rule India, or, in other words in 
the emancipation of women lies the regeneration, development and progress 
of India. It is my conviction that the Franchise Beport has not given 
adequate attention to the demands made by the women of India. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Not the Franchise Beport; 
the White Paper. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry (Sidney: Yes, I mean the White Paper. 

Let me now discuss Federation as the next corner stone. Federation 
has been spoken about so much today that one hesitates to add anything 
to the discussion, but I should just like to read a few lines from a speech 
delivered at the Bound Table Conference. (An Honourable Member: 
“Whose speech is it?”) I am sorry to say, Sir, I had the temerity to 
deliver this speech. I said: 

“ I should be indulging in a truism were I to say that both the Unitary and Federal 
types of Government have their good points. In the past, India has been ruled, and her 
present nationalist spirit developed, under the stimulus of a centralised form of 
Government. To replace this suddenly by a Federal Government is obviously a leap in the 
dark, the more so when one finds it connotes the close material co-operation of the Indian 
States. If we are to judge by the terms published in the Press on which these States 
would be willing to enter the Federation, their connection with British India would for 
some time be more in the nature of a sentimental than a practical association. ** 

Those were my views given on the 18th November, 1930, and I do not 
think they have changed in outlook very much since then. My Honour- 
able friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, if he will allow me to congratulate him 
on one of the finest speeches I have ever heard him make in this House, 
it was really the best speech we have heard on this subject up-to-date, 
uttered a very correct note of warning to the States who refuse to join 
Federation. There is no doubt that the wave of democracy which is 
spreading throughout India today will be felt in the Indian States tomorrow 
and it cannot be stopped and no one is more aware of this fact than the 
States themselves. Sir, however great may be the political storm in 
Feudatory India today, I pray that there will soon be a calm very soon — 
for no one will deny that without the States coming in there can be no 
Federation, and, without Federation, there will be no responsibility in the 
Centre, except the sort of loose responsibility that Sir John Simon 
portrayed in his Report. I, therefore, do hope that Indian States will 
come in and that we shall soon have Federation. But, I feel I am safe 
in predicting a very busy time for both the Supreme Court and the Federal 
dourt owing to the troubles that are bound to arise out of the admixture 
of Federal Law and State Law operating in the same place. In this 
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connection, let us not forget as regards the present autocracy practised 
in certain States that when undiluted democracy tried to mix with 
unfettered autocracy, the precipitate is generally hypocrisy. The States 
must at all costs avoid such a calamity. But how? If they are deter- 
mined to retain intact their Sovereign rights, one or the other must weaken 
and it is this dread of loss of personal power and prestige that democracy 
will extract from all Federating Units which makes them hesitate before 
they join Federation. But, I also warn them to take time by the forelock 
and be guided by the advice of Government and decide soon. Sir, I r 
however, understand that Federation will soon be a fait accompli , because 
I hear that the larger States are prepared to federate, which I hope will 
be hastened by Government taking early steps regarding the Reserve 
Bank, and I do hope that it will not be long before they make up their 
minds and so get a move on to the creation of a Federal Legislature con- 
sisting of British and Princely India working in harmony for the benefit 
of both. 

I now come to the third comer stone, and that is * ‘Minorities* \ Sir, 
my attention lias been drawn to a very important thing I have read in 
this White Paper and I should like the Honourable the Law Member to 
kindly tell us what exactly is the meaning of the phrase “the law of 
British nationality”. 

I now turn my attention to the remarks made by my Honourable 
friend, Bhai Parma Nand. The question of minorities, I do believe, 
transcends all party politics. It is a matter that is omnipresent in this 
Honourable House, for it is a matter with which the whole of this House is 
wholly seized. Moreover, the question of minorities occupies the atten- 
tion of the Government Front Benches and Departments more than any- 
thing else in the administration of India today. I challenge contradiction. 
Mv Honourable friend. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, said that the question of 
minorities could be and should be placed in the Fundamental rights and 
embodied in the Statute and he said that every Federated State had such 
Fundamental rights. He refused to give in to me when I asked him to 
tell me one such State. Sir, I maintain there is not one Federal State 
which possesses a statement of Fundamental rights, in which is to be 
specifically found the protection of minorities as one of the Fundamental 
rights. But there is, if you want an example, the Commonwealth of -New 
Zealand where there is only one minority community, the Maoris. They 
have representation in the shape of two Ministers, the salaries of which 
members were passed, I think by the Civil List Act of 1921 — 
members who, today, sit in the Cabinet of the New Zealand Federal 
Government. (An Honourable Member : ‘‘With or without portfolios ?*) 
That does not matter, because as Minister they protect the interests of 
the minority. So, you will find that the minorities problem is a question 
that is to be found in other Governments, but is more than peculiar to 
India. This minority problem so occupied the three Round Table Con- 
ferences, at least the First and Second, that we were not able to come to 
a decision; and as Sir C-owasji Jehangir has pointed out, it was that cursed 
existence of communalism amongst us, that mistrust of each other, that, 
led to our failure to come to an amicable agreement and which drove us 
to forming the Minority Pact of which I claim to be the father and which 
necessitated the Government being forced to announce their Communal 
Award. My Honourable friend. Sardar Sant Singh, has disclaimed that. 
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Sikhs took any part in the Minority Pact. May I tell him for hiB informa- 
tion on the floor of this House that his representative spent two days 
flirting with me on the question. Then, can my Honourable friend, Sardar 
pant bmgh, deny that the entire Sikh political problem in the Punjab 
is nothing else but of communal representation in which they have 
demanded safeguards. ( Sardar Sant Singh : “No.”) If that is your reply, 
then why do you so stoutly object to the Prime Minister’s Communal 
Award . We were driven to the Minority Pact by this communal mistrust 
and wrangle. And, Sir, what do we witness every day in this Honourable 
House ? 70 to 80 per cent, of the questions asked in this House are pregnant 
with communalism, bias, prejudice, mistrust and curiosity. If it were not 
for the communal questions that my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, asks, the Government Benches would have absolutely no work to 
do at all. (Laughter.) And it is daily getting worse and worse. And yet 
we have in this House a party, the “Nationalist Party”, hallowed with a 
‘ nationalist” name, but some of whose Members appeared at the last 
Central Advisory Committee for Railways and shouted for communal pro- 
tection showing themselves to be no “nationalist” but ultra communalists. 
And yet the Party calls itself the “Nationalist Party”. Sir, nationalism 
in this House does not exist; communalism is rampant — the nationalists 
are communalists in disguise. This communalism is the gravest danger 
that faces this country today. That is the rock on which the future Govern- 
ment, Federal or otherwise, will be built or will bo wrecked and it is for this 
reason that the communal problem is one of the most important that is 
facing this country. Kill it and your new National India is bom: retain 
it and the problem remains for ever as the chief obstacle to national advance- 
ment, but one that must be faced and protected. Sir, I frankly admit 
that communalism is the direct negation of nationalism, but so long as it 
exists in India and is such a grave menace and obstacle to our national 
progress, we must face it and safeguard the evils attached to its practice, 
i.e., from a majority rule. Sir, there is, therefore, no doubt, that the 
protection of minority communities is one of the most important and most 
sacred duties of every Government — Federal and Provincial, much more is 
this necessary in the new Government which we are trying to build 
up, because the past 18 years experience of this House shows that 
communalism has come to stay. The British Parliament, the 
British public, the Indian Government and this Honourable House 
are wholly seized with the importance of this matter, and if any 
Honourable Member gets up and says that it does not exist, and, 
therefore, we should not in the future constitution afford pro- 
tection to these minorities, he is absolutely and purposefully blind to 
the realities of the situation that is facing India and her many minority 
communities. Indeed an India that can rightly and solely be called the 
Home and the Playground of Minorities, a land in which each one is 
separated from the other, expressing different languages, customs and 
religious faiths and entirely devoid of those common cementing factors, 
a common religion, manners and customs and language which for centuries 
have bound together the various other British Colonies to the motherland, 
England, is one that impels communal safeguards. Sir, with communalism 
rampant in India, with each one of us fearing the majority community 
when the new Constitution operates and when possibly the Congress Party 
is in power, I ask, what opportunities does the White Paper afford us to 
represent our grievances in the various Cabinets? I mean a special 
Minister to represent Minorities. Scan every page of this White Paper 
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and you will not find any such provision for minorities in any Cabinet. 
Any such protection and provision is to be found in the hands of the 
Governors and Governor General and then only when the Ministers have 
not been able to settle a communal matter. You will, I admit, find the 
promise of safeguards on every page, but no specific mention of a Minister 
for Minorities. I do not think that any Member of this House will deny 
that three-fourths of the work that will be performed by the new Govern- 
ment including the Governor General and Governors for many many years 
to come will be the settlement of communal problems and, if I am right 
in my view, I would earnestly suggest to the Honourable the Leader of 
the House that the absence of any specific provision for minority represen- 
tation in any of the Cabinets is a grave omission in the White Paper and 
should be rectified at least so long as the communal problem is unsettled. 
I would further suggest that he conveys to the Secretary of State for India 
that a strong feeling exists in this House for such a provision in all 
Cabinets. I know that in one part of the White Paper a suggestion will 
be found that in forming the Cabinets consideration should be given for 
representation from one of the larger minorities. Sir, India is nothing else, 
but a collection of minorities. The one larger minority is the Muslim 
community and they are quite strong enough to look after themselves. 
They have been able to do so till now and they will be able to do so in the 
future. It is the smaller minorities that I am thinking of and I repeat, 
Sir, that there is no provision whatever in this White Paper for representa- 
tion of smaller minorities in the Cabinets. Surely we together form a 
very important factor in the body politic of India and cannot go by default 
unrepresented in any of the Cabinets. I ask the Honourable the Leader 
of the House to be kind enough to make a note of this. I would go further 
and say that in every Cabinet — Provincial and Central — there should be 
one member whose special portfolio should be the protection of the 
minorities — not of one minority. If this is not possible, might I suggest 
the following alternative for the consideration of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment: The Governor General is to be allowed three Counsellors for the 
three reserved departments, Defence, External Relations and Ecclesiastical. 
I would suggest that to one of these Counsellors be given the minorities as 
a special portfolio. I do consider that the protection of the minorities 
forms the very pivot of the structure of the entire new federation that we 
are about to build. If this pivotal foundation stone is not well and truly 
laid, the whole structure will fall to pieces. It is, so to speak, the indicator 
of India's new constitutional sun dial and, if it is correctly placed on the 
Federal dial, it will constitute the pivotal point from which progress will 
evolve and round which the future peace and contentment of India will, 
as it were, revolve. 

I now come to the next corner stone “Safeguards". Tf the communal 
problem is fully and truly recognised and appreciated as the most 
important matter of the future India — and I am convinced that this pro- 
blem will continue to exist and may grow in intensity for many years to 
come — then the minority communities must have safeguards. These 
safeguards* are to be found on almost every page of the White Paper and I 
am thankful that they are there. In the question of safeguards versus 
responsible Government it is my opinion that in India today and in years 
to come no Self-Government will be able to operate effectively unless the 
communities are adequately and statutorily safeguarded against a majority 
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oligarchy and, further, the Governor General a. id Governors and Ministers 
be supplied with ample and effective authority with which to effect these 
safeguards. The past history of safeguards is not very encouraging and 
those Federal States that included safeguards in their Constitutions have, 
with a very few exceptions, never operated them. India and 
her minorities will not tolerate paper safeguards, for we have the 
present rebellion in Ireland which has taught us a lesson of what dangers 
we expose ourselves to unless we have adequate safeguards and the Gov- 
ernment have adequate power to implement them. It was the absence 
of any safeguards that caused the ruin of Ireland. I am satisfied with 
the safeguards in the White Paper, but I want Minorities to have a 
separate Minister in all Cabinets; otherwise we stand in peril of being 
swamped out of all employment as the Anglo-Indian community ^‘suffer- 
ing today after it has built up these very services. 

There is one more subject to which I wish to refer and to which I have 
given a close attention and that is the Services. Though this has been 
called the White Paper, I find there is one black or dark spot on it, which 
I hope we shall be able to change to a lighter shade or obliterate altoge- 
ther, and that refers to the Services. This question has been fully dealt 
with by my friend, Sir Cownsji Jehangir, with his great experience, as an 
administrator, behind him. If you take the Report of the Sub-Committee 
on the Services and compare it with this White Paper, you will be 
astonished at the vast difference. In paragraph 3 of the Services Sub- 
Committee Report, the majority of that Committee came to an agreement 
that the Indian Civil Service would, in future, be recruited and be under 
the control of the new Federal Government to be. The Chapter in the 
White Paper on Services has markedly departed from this agreement and 
relegates all such power and additional power to the Secretary of State 
for India and him alone overlooking the rights of the new Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Public Service Commission. But, I am bound to add, 
if we want the Britisher in the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police 
Service, as every Member here wants, and if wo want the right type of 
man to come to India, we shall have to pay him well and we will have 
to take him on his own terms. This, I think, is mainly tho spirit under- 
lying the cautionary procedure in the White Paper regarding recruitment 
in these two Services. If you object to it. you are not going to get the 
right type of man. No one in this House will say that the future India 
will take the second best or the third best Englishman. We must have in 
the future as in the past the very best that England can give us. Do you 
want the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service to deteriorate? 
Do you want a breakdown of the entire new Constitution by recruiting men 
of inferior calibre in our Services at a time when we shall need the best 
advisers? Surely, this House will not subscribe to such a foolish policy. 
The terms of recruitment, etc., suggested by the Services Sub-Committee, 
were that such powers should rest with the Federal Government for new 
entrants, but, I am sure, Sir Cownsji Jehangir will bear me out when I 
say that a serious compromise was offered by me to this Committee, viz., 
if recruitment is to be done bv the Governor General or by the Federal 
Government of the future, any Officer of the Indian Civil Service, who 
felt aggrieved, would have a right of appeal to the Secretary of State. I 
put this forward as a compromise. Sir, there is a (great difference between 
the two Reports and I do think the time hss come when India must be 
told quite clearly whether we are to have a continuation of the “votable” 
and “non-votabie” items in the civil expenditure list. The White Paper 
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offers no such hope. If any, it is a dim and distant vision. In my opinion, 
when the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms became operative, it sounded the 
death-knell of the Services as far as recruitment in England was con- 
cerned; since then we have advanced many years. We have had the 
Simon Commission and three Round Table Conferences and yet the 
White Paper announces that this recruitment is to continue on the same 
terms with a review after five years. We know that the top-heavy expen- 
diture of this country is due very much to high salaries and Lee Concessions 
given to Europe-recruited officials. If our expenditure on this item is to 
be reduced, one is entitled to ask when is this recruitment going to be 
stopped. We cannot for much longer continue to be saddled with non- 
votable items in our civil expenditure; otherwise, financial responsibility 
in the Centre becomes a sham and negligible. There must be a time limit 
to Lee Concessions. By all means protect vested interests of the present 
employees, but new entrants must come on different terms. I, therefore, 
implore the Government to feel with the rest of the House that if the 
Services are to be used in the work of this country, this country ought to 
have complete control of them, allowing an appeal to the Secretary of 
State in cases of need. 

There is one more department to which I wish to refer and that is 
the Indian Medical Service. 1 consider that the conclusions arrived at in 
the Services Sub-Committee of the First Round Table Conference and 
whicli have been disposed of in two or three small lines of print in tne 
White Paper were an ex parte decision. Lord Zetland and I wrote to the 
Secretary of State for India asking for an inquiry into the Indian Medical 
Service. There is the greatest discontent among the British and Indian 
members of this Service. This Service has a glorious record in the history 
of India and is a Service to whom India should be eternally grateful and 
surely this House or the Joint Select Committee cannot, with complacency, 
permit anything that might destroy the traditions of such an excellent- 
Service. We should try and maintain the glorious traditions of this 
Service and give peace and contentment where discontent and unrest 
abound today, because neither British nor Indian Indian Medical Service 
Officers know where they are. 1 suggest that a Committee do sit to decide 
once and for all the question of the Indian Medical Service in this country 
and so satisfy all the varying elements enlisted in it. India wants to 
supply her own medical needs. India can no longer continue to indent on 
other countries for her doctors. We should put our own medical schools 
and colleges on an equal footing, establish one minimum standard of medi- 
cal education, the equal of any other part « f the Empire ; have only one 
register as England has and so elevate our standard of medical education 
that we shall be sought after for reciprocity and not be beggars as we are 
today. But do not let us be a party to ruining the morale of this great 
Service by allowing its officers, both British and Indian, to pass through 
this prolonged period of agony, this Gethsemane in which neither Indians 
nor Britishers know where they are in the Service. 

As regards the Statutory Railway Board, I am very glad, Sir, that this 
is to come into being. I know, my friends of the Opposition will not 
agree and I see that my friend, Mr. Mitra, is already shaking his head. 
But, Sir, a Statutory Railway Board in India was needed long years ago. 
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"This Legislature has already interfered too much in the day-to-day admi- 
nistration of the Railways, a pastime which has seriously lowered the 
morale of every Railway officer whose one object is to count the days for 
Jiis exit from India. Sir, I consider a Statutory Railway Board is a 
vitally' necessary thing if our Railways are to function as business and not 
political concern and I am delighted to know r that the White Paper supports 
this creation. In this connection and with regard to the economic posi- 
tion of the Anglo-Indian community on Railways, 1 would draw His 
Majesty’s Government’s attention to paragraph 5, sub-paragraph 4, Ser- 
vices Sub-Committee Report, regarding employment of Anglo-Indians on 
Railways and also to page 169 of the Government of India’s despatch on 
Proposals for Constitutional Reforms, dated the 20th September, 1930, in 
which it recommends that so far as employment of Anglo-Indians on* Rail- 
ways is concerned it places its protection as "a special obligation upon Parlia- 
ment”. 

Diwan Bahadur A, Ramaswami Mudaliar; Does not what the Honour- 
able Member say suggest a reflection on the questions he has been asking 
recently ? 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I add with the exception of my 
questions. (Laughter.) 

Sir, the White Paper cannot satisfy everybody including my friend, 
Mr. Das. But, I do think, it affords a very strong foundation on which 
to build our Federal Structure. In other words, a tripod on wdiich the 
new Federal Government can sit without any misgivings. Let me call it 
a brown tripod, one leg of which represents the Princes, another leg the 
Muslims and the other minorities, and the third leg the Hindus : and pro- 
vided these three legs work together and do not get disjointed or loose 
or warped, let us not be nervous or worried of our future India. As lonig 
as this exists, the Federal Legislature will continue to act constitutionally 
and so long shall we be protected from a majority monopoly including 
the extremist party who, if it ever became the dominating power in this 
House, would ruin the entire structure we arc trying to erect in a spirit 
of goodwill and co-operation. Sir, I know that outside of Great Britain 
there is no sympathy or attraction for democratic Self-Government. I also 
know' very few people believe it w*ill succeed in India, but whether the 
Democratic Government which we are introducing into India, by means of 
such a complicated machinery, as portrayed in this White Paper, will be 
for the good or bad of India, its only success lies in the maintenance of 
the British connection. If the British Parliament and the British Govern- 
ment, with the faith, trust and co-operation of Federated India, is able to 
create and keep this tripod erect and steady, then Federation becomes a 
fait accompli in the very near future and India’s future progress, develop- 
ment, peace and contentment are assured and safeguarded from any des- 
tructive Congress or other destructive activities, and then, in time, will 
trust beget trust and the need for all safeguards disappear, and we shall 
witness the creation of a new National India with a common citizenship 
and brotherhood, labouring together as a nation, not a collection of sepa- 
rate communities, and hand in hand marching on the road, a common 
pathway to one and all, a road cobbled with every page of this White Paper, 
not forgetting the thousands of pages of the Inst three Round Table Con- 
ferences. and in our slogan, as w*e together pass each one of the mile- 
stones, l have mentioned. Safeguards. Services, Minorities, etc., we shall 
in our quest for a common goal obliterate them for ever from our memo- 
vies and when we have passed the last obstacle on our road, let us hope 
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that we shall have so short-circuited our long journey and so successfully 
shown out fitness and trust of each other that we shall be given without any 
delay what we all most desire today for our motherland, India — Dominion 
Status. Let us hope that hand in hand, Hindu, Muslim, European, Parsi, 
Anglo-Indian, etc., we shall speeden up that journey and together soon 
reach that Nirvana , a happy, contented and well developed Nation, happy 
in having secured Dominion Status for India, contented in mutual trust 
of each other and developed as a separate nation, the brightest jewel in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. (Hear, hear.) (Applause.) 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza (Nominated Non-Official ): Mr. President, the 
White Paper is an attempt to confer a quas /-democratic Constitution on 
the country at a time when most countries in Europe are turning away 
from democracy. Experience in those countries has shown that the great- 
est peril of democracy is that it is no better as a whole than the lowest 
member of it, and with the vastly extend ^d franchise throughout the 
civilized world, this peril has been rendered more acute. That is why in 
most democratic countries today you hear irurs of safeguards and reserve 
powers than of parliamentary majorities. You hoar more often the maxim, 

8 alu8 populi suprema est lex , being invoked than the maxim, vox populi 
vox dei . 

Sir, if America has been saved from crashing in the economic blizzard 
that has overtaken her, it is because the strong man at the head of the 
State ruthlessly wielded the tremendous reserve powers in the normal 
armoury of the President. He went further; he treated the safeguards, 
which were meant as a restraint on those powers, as a mere scrap of 
paper; for what is the violation of the famous 18th amendment to the 
Constitution in order to rush through a repeal of the Volstead Act, but the 
scrapping of a most valued safeguard? This makes one pause and think: 
“Are these safeguards worth making so much fuss about if they are like 
straw in the hands of a strong man?” 

These reserve powers derive their force from the principle of juris- 
prudence which is the foundation of all civilised Governments , — sal us 
populi suprema lex. And in India, where the first instalment of demo- 
cracy has been heralded by such subversive movements as communal 
rioting, civil disobedience and terrorism, the need for such powers is 
manifest. It is. therefore. I think not necessary to take too seriously the 
criticism that the White Paper embodies more safeguards than powers, 
more restrictions than privileges. Epochmaking powers are contained in a 
few sentences; the restraints on those powers have to be stated at length 
in order to provide a clear definition. 

The test is whether the source of power lias been transferred from 
Westminster to the Indian electorate and. if so, whether those powers 
can be exercised in order to promote the national welfare. After a most 
careful study of the White Paper, my humble opinion is that in many 
spheres ,of policy the White Paper confers on the people of India powers 
to legislate as great as in any European country. It cannot be denied that 
the safeguards have been framed also in the interests of the paramount 
power and are liable to be abused at the hands of a reactionary Governor. 
There is no doubt that some of them need whittling down at the hand* 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, hut I take it that the common 
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sense of the future Governor, who will be a practical British statesman, 
will make him realize that no Constitution will stand the strain of con- 
tinued pinpricks. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair, which was occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury.)] 

The safeguards were demanded by Indian politicians themselves in the 
interests of the minorities. That demand nas been most emphatically 
repeated today by my Honourable friend. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, 
in the interest of his religion; and if the electorates are carried away by 
communal passion or swayed by emotion in response to the civil disobe- 
dience movement or untouchability or temple-entry propaganda, who will 
guard the liberties of the country from the passions of democracy, who 
will protect the Ministry from the adverse vote of the Legislature. Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes ? The history of all democracies shows that it is 
only by means of special powers vested in the supreme head of the Execu- 
tive that the remedy can be found. 

I shall now turn to one or two of the other important features of the 
White Paper. Speaking of Federation on the constitutional issue in last 
year's debate, I characterized Federation as a monstrous birth, an un- 
natural combination between autocracy and democracy. I said that it 
reminded one of the description given by Prince Bismork of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance as an alliance between an elephant and a whale, which 
could never prove a fruitful union. But in this respect Bismark proved 
a false prophet. The French whale splashed about in the troubled waters 
of Russia with such effect that the Czardom of yesterday has given place 
to the Soviet of today. It looks as though Federation on the lines pro- 
posed would have the reverse effect in this country. Tn the Report sub- 
mitted to the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes by the Com- 
mittee of Ministers, they make the following observations: 

“ Democracy and Autocracy if brought together have equal chances of diluting each 
other. His Majesty’s Government welcomes the Indian States as an element of stability 
a&d moderation to prevent scrapping of the British connection.” 

And they cynically add: 

“ If conscience makes cowards of us all the instinct of acquisitiveness and 
calculation ought to instill courage in the States leading them on to immediate accession 
to the Federal ideal.” 

If this is the spirit in which the Indian States enter the Federation, the 
fear is not that democracy in British India will be diluted by the Autocracy 
of the States, but that the infant democracy of British India will be sub- 
merged beneath the tide of the autocracy of the States. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Joshi, has observed that in the history of England there have 
been more wars of the Barons than Jack Cade's rebellions. I for one am 
quite prepared to find that one fine morning when the Paramount Power 
has pre occupations of her own, a presicely Mussolini will walk into this 
Chamber and ask your Marshal to take away that bauble pointing to your 
wig and gown or whatever symbol of authority you may possess. 

Is there any likelihood that the proposed Federation will be a stable 
political entity? It is of a type hitherto unknown in the history of Con- 
stitutions — a pact between autonomous territories and subject dominions. 
There is no provision for a mutual union. On the contrary, the States aim 
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at studied isolation with a ring fence of eighteen points. Their representa- 
tives in the Federal Assembly will be somewhat mixed consisting of ambas- 
sadors from the States and elected popular representatives from the 
provinces. The Federal Government will exercise real power over the 
citizens of the latter, but little or no power over the citizens of the former. 
It will thus be neither what constitutional lawyers call a bundestaat or a 
Federal Union nor even a Staatenbund or a Confederation, but a League 
of States and Provinces with a mutual desire to keep aloof from each other. 
Will there be any element of stability in a Constitution so delicately devised? 
On the contrary, is the danger not great of the whole fabric toppling over 
fn the perpetual clash between the powers of the Federal Government, the 
reserve powers of the Provinces, the dictatorship in the States and the 
safeguards in the hands of the Governor General? “Do not”, said Lord 
Bryce, in discussing the South American Federations with their perpetual 
revolutions and Civil Wars, “Do not give a people institutions for which 
it is unripe in the simple faith that the tool will give skill to the workman.'* 

It is however too late to pursue this line of argument. Federation is 
now a settled fact, a condition precedent to responsibility in the Centre. 
All that wo can ask His Majesty’s Government to do is to restrict the 
interference of the States in the Federal Legislature only to questions of 
paramountcy and to affairs concerning Federal matters and to exclude all 
interference from the Princes in matters pertaining to British India alone. 

Turning next to paragraphs 180-189 of the White Paper, relating to the 
recruitment, transfer, promotion and control of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service, it is clear that neither the Federal Govern- 
ment nor the Provincial Governments will, under that scheme, be mastera 
in their own household for as long a period as a member recruited by the 
Secretary of State will be in the service. The Minister may formulate a 
policy and issue orders, but the Services who have to carry out the policy 
will alwayg have one eye directed towards the Governor. This is not fair 
either to "the Services or to the Minister or to the electorates. The Services 
will be dhided between two loyalties, loyalty to the Minister and the 
electorate whose salt they eat and loyalty to the Governor and the Secretary 
of State upon whom depend their prospects and their promotions. I 
sincerely trust that the great Service whose watchword has always been 
scrupulous loyalty to whatever master they serve, as observed by my 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, will not be put to the cruel 
necessity of electing between these two loyalties. For if there is a conflict 
between these two loyalties, they will be placed in the cruel dilemma in 
which Lancelot of old was placed: 

“ His honour rooted in dishonour stood. 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true." 

The scheme will not be fair to the Minister, because he will either be 
impotent to carry out the mandate of the electorate if the Services are 
unwilling” or he will provoke a rupture with the Governor, but if he wishes 
to have a quiet time he will surrender to the Services and, to use a slang 
phrase, it will be a case of the tail wnsrging the dog and not the dog wag- 
ging the tail. The scheme of the White Paper as regards Services thus 
places Federal and Provincial Governments in a position of importance 
and renders responsible Government a delusion. 
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A word about the White Paper so far as it affects the Indian Christian 
community which I have the honour to represent in this House. Our re- 
presentation in the Federal Assembly of eight seats in a House of 260 
and in the Council of State of two seats in a House of 150, though not 
generous is not unjust. In the provinces our Representation in Madras, 
where, in education, culture and influence, we hold a position analogous to 
that of the Sikhs in the Punjab, our representation of nine seats including 
one woman as compared with 29 seats for the Muhammadans with less than 
double our numbers is grossly inadequate, while, in the Central Provinces, 
with a Christian population of 60,000 and, in Sind, with a highly educated 
population of 16,000, we have no seats at all, while the Anglo-Indian and 
European communities with a far smaller population have been assigned 
one or more seats. I trust it is not too late to allot at least one seat in 
these provinces without disturbing the communal balance. 

There is, however, one redeeming feature. Indian Christians can come 
in by the door of the general electorate where the population is toq 
scattered to form a special constituency. A party returned partly on a 
communal ticket and partly on a general ticket may not form a homogeneous 
party in the Chamber, but it will form a liaison party between joint and 
separate electorates which may eventually pave the way to a national 
electorate of the future. 

I also find that provision is made for special arrangements where a 
considerable portion of the Indian Christian community belongs to the 
aboriginal tribes. I trust that out of the seven seats reserved for the 
representation of backward areas in Bihar, some seats will be allotted to 
the 300,000 Indian Christians belonging to the aboriginal tribes in Chota 
Nagpur. I stress this point, because there is a tendency to treat the 
aborigines and the Depressed Classes who embrace Christianity as no longer 
belonging to Depressed Classes. In spite of a change of religion, their social 
and economic status remains the same and, to deprive them of financial 
and other civic aids in consequence of their change of religion, is, I venture 
to submit, contrary to the provisions of Act XXI of 1850 and is tantamount 
to religious discrimination. 

In conclusion, the Constitution embodied in the White Paper is built 
•on the pillars of Communal Award and Federation, both somewhat in- 
secure foundations. But if the competition between communities resolves 
itself not into a selfish struggle for place and power, but an unselfish 
struggle as to which community can do most for the uplift of mother India; 
if the federating Princes bring their hereditary experience of Government 
and their prestige into the Federation, not for domination, but for service, 
then shall we be able to attain the promised goal of Dominion Status and 
show to the world that it is possible to realise the poet's dream of “a 
Parliament of men, the Federation of the World". 


Mr. O-aya Prasad Singh: Sir, it is an irony of the situation that our 
discussion of the White Paper on the floor of the House today synchronises 
with an era of renewed repression in the country outside. Sir, the Indian 
National Congress has not been declared an unlawful association, but Gov- 
ernment have thought it proper to put a restriction upon the meeting of 
the Congress in Calcutta which was to have been held in a day or two, 
and a large number of persons from all over the country have been arrested 
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lor trying to attend that session. That furnishes somewhat strange coin* 
xnentary upon the kind of constitutional reform which is going to come out 
of the White Paper. Sir, I take it as a triumph for the Indian National 
Congress that Government should think it proper to ban this meeting. They, 
dare not face the criticism of the Indian National Congress, and the only 
comment which I can make upon their action is that Government want to 
silence the voice of national India so that the only voice that will be heard 
in this country on the White Paper will be of Moderates, Loyalists, Liberals 
and Bound Tablers. Sir, even the Moderates and the Liberals have con* 
fessed more than once that there can be no peace in this country and that 
the peaceful atmosphere requisite for the consideration of the constitutional 
reforms will not be produced without the release of Mahatma Gandhi and 
the political prisoners. Yet, Sir, I am somewhat surprised to see that 
not a word has been spoken on this subject during the last two days that 
iwe have been discussing the White Paper. My Honourable friend, Sardnr 
Sant Singh, all credit to him, raised a solitary voice of protest against the 
policy culminating in an era of repression which has been freshlv inaugurated 
in the country. Sir, the Prime Minister, if I remember aright, in one of 
his statements said that he expects to see the emergence of a new Dominion 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations within a few months' time; and' 
we also noted that His Excellency the Viceroy, in one of his speeches in 
this House, said that he expected to be a constitutional Governor General 
within his career as Viceroy of India. I have yet to know that the pro- 
posals contained in the White Paper approximate even remotely to that 
vision which was foreseen by His Excellency the Governor General, or the 
Prime Minister of England. 

Sir, the proposals of the White Paper are hedged round with so many 
safeguards and limitations that, I am afraid, they do not constitute any 
advance upon the present state of things in the long run. There may be 
a certain advance in some of the proposals adumbrated, but they have been? 
more than outweighed by some of the others which are of a distinctly re- 
actionary nature. Sir, I am not bound down by the decisions that have- 
emerged from the Bound Table Conferences as our Bound Tablers must 
naturally be bound down. I am free to express my opinion on the merits 
of the proposals from the point of view of the interests of m y country. 

[At this stage Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham? 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

Sir, there are many safeguards, but I should like to refer only to a few 
of them. Tn the first instance, there are the reserved departments. In the 
reserved departments we have got Defence, External Affairs and Ecclesias- 
tical Administration. They are to be entrusted to the Governor General 
personally, and the rghts and conditions of service of the personnel of 
the defence forces will continue generally to be regulated as at present. 
Not satisfied with this, we have got some "special responsibilities'* also 
appertaining to the Governor General's position. The special responsibi- 
lities may be summarised under a few heads, such as the prevention of grave 
menace to the peace and tranquillity of India or any part thereof, the safe- 
guarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation, the safe- 
guarding of the legitimate interests of minorities, the securing to the 
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members of the publie services of any rights provided for them by th$ 
Constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests, the protec- 
tion of the rights of the Indian States, the prevention of commercial dis« 
•crimination, and any matter which affects the administration of the reserved 
•departments. Sir, in this comprehensive category almost all the powers 
that are necessary for the perpetuation of an autocratric bureaucracy have 
been embodied. Again, Sir, we find that some “discretionary powers" also 
have been given to the Governor General, and these discretionary powers 
are as follows : The power to dissolve, prorogue and summon the Legisla- 
ture, the pover to assent to, or withhold assent from, Bills, or to reserve 
them for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, the grant of previous 
'sanction to the introduction of certain classes of legislative measures, the 
power to summon a joint session of the Legislature in cases of emergency, 
and so on. These, Sir, are the discretionary powers which have been vested 
in the Governor General. Not content with this, we have again some 
special powers which have been vested in the Governor General, and these 
special powers relate to the power to take action notwithstanding any 
adverse vote in the Legislature, the power to arrest the course of discuss- 
ion of measures in the Legislature, and the power to make rules of 
legislative business in so far as these are required to provide for the due 
exercise of the Governor General’s own powers and responsibilities. Sir, 
with all these deadweights, T do not know how we can be said to approxi- 
mate even remotely to the position of Dominion Status. Then, again, the 
Governor General has been vested with law-making powers and those are 
not to he limited in duration. The power to make Ordinances also has 
been left in tact. 

Again, Sir, with regard to the finances, the Governor General shall have 
a controlling voice in the framing of the Budget and the position of the 
Minister under the new state of things becomes more or less that of a figure- 
head. He will be helpless in the hands of the Financial Adviser who, it is 
proposed, will be given to the .Governor General. This Financial Adviser 
will have direct access to the Governor General, and his power will be felt 
over the Minister in matters of financial administration, in the' framing of 
the Budget, and so on. It may be argued that these safeguards are more 
or less paper safeguards, and that they are not expected to be brought into 
effect; but as Sir Samuel TTonm himself «"»d in course of the debate in the 
House of Commons the other day, the “safeguards which would necessarily 
take so prominent a place in the White Paper were designed just as much 
in the Indian interests as in British", and that these were not paper safe- 
guards, 

Hr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty) r 
Order, order : Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar. 


MOTION FOR ADJOUBNMENT. 

Order of Expulsion served on Four Chettiyar Bankers of Saigon 
by the Government of Indo-China. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Mr. President, I must apologise to the House 
4 P,M * for arresting the course of a very interesting and very important 
<Ji$cussion by. .a special motion for adjournment which I propose to make 
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at present were it not for the fact that the matter was of the 
utmost importance, that the interests involved are so vital to many 
citizens in Southern India, I would not have ventured to break into the 
course of a discussion on the White Paper. Mr. President, I beg to 
move: 

“ That the business of the House be adjourned to discuss a definite and urgent matter 
of public importance, namely, the position of the Chettiyar Bankers of Indo-Chma and the 
expulsion of four of them from that country.” 

Indo-China, Mr. President, is foreign territory, being under the rule bt 
the French Colonial Government. The Chettiyars of Southern India, a 
community which, if I may say so, to remove any misapprehension and 
embarassment to you, Mr. President, is quite distinct from that of which 
you are the most distinguished representative. The Chettiyars of Southern 
India are bankers not merely in Southern India, but in various places in 
the East. In Rangoon, in Burma, in Singapore, in Penang, in the Straits 
Settlements and in Indo-China, they have been doing business for a 
number of decades. In Indo-China, specially, they have large vested 
interests. They have fully supplied all the capital that was necessary for 
the production of various useful things in that country, for the development 
of commercial projects in that country, and they have done so, Mr. 
President, at the instance, on the encouragement and under the guidance, 
of the French Colonial Government. They have given large loans to 
various people, both on the security of landed property and on personal 
security, loans which have gone far to develop the resources of that country. 
It is estimated that on promissory notes alone today the outstanding 
amount of these loans is no less than 700,000,000 franks, which in Indian 
currency would come to ten crores of rupees. There are other loans also 
on other kinds of property. A serious situation has arisen with reference 
to the position of these bankers, Mr. President. We are all aware of the 
economic crisis that has come over the world. In every country there has 
been serious and acute financial crisis. Men have not been able to meet 
their obligations, and creditors have found it impossible to get their just 
dues collected from their debtors. Indo-China was no exception to this 
world-wide rule, and creditors, not merely Chettiyars, but other creditors 
as well, found it very difficult to collect their dues from the persons to 
whom they had given loans in earlier and more prosperous times. 

Let me take the recent history in connection with this question and 
tell this House how the creditors have been treated in Indo-China. There 
have been a number of insolvencies consequent on the fact that debtors 
have not been able to meet the just dues of their creditors, but if there if 
any impression, that this has been due to any harsh policy being followed 
by the Chettiyar Bankers, let me at once disabuse this House of that fact. 
I am given to understand that 95 per cent, of the insolvencies pronounced 
by the commercial Courts in Indo-China have been granted at the request 
of creditors who are not Chettiyars. Therefore, the Chettiyar community 
in particular is not responsible for any great inconvenience that has been 
caused t b the debtors. On the other hand, such evidence as is in my possess* 
ion goes to show that these Bankers have shown the greatest amount of 
toleration, that they have at all times given as much time as possible to 
their debtors to pay off their dues and in many cases have abandoned a good 
portion of their dues in the hope of collecting at least a small amount of 
it. Finding that the situation was bad, not because of any pressure on the 
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part of Chettiyars, but because ‘of ; pressure from the other creditors, the 
Judicial Courts were advised by Executive instructions to give time to the 
debtors to pay up their dues, to extend the time, to give a sort of 
moratorium through the Judicial Courts. This order was passed some 
months ago by the Indo-Chinese Government and the judicial authority, 
acting on the suggestion of the executive power, took note of the financial 
conditions in the country and gave that sort of provisional moratorium. 
But this measure did not yield any results satisfactory either from the 
' point of view of the debtors or from the point of view of the Government, 
and, therefore, the Government revoked that instruction and I understand 
. that measures could be taken in the normal course of events through the 
Courts by the creditors. When this order was revoked, the Chettiyar 
Bankers, who had their dues to collect, took recourse under the normal 
French law of the country and filed their execution petitions in various 
Courts. It was open to the Courts even then to give time for the debtors 
to pay. When that was done, the French Government stepped into the 
scene. I understand that they told the Chettiyar Bankers to accept some* 
where between 20 and 30 per cent, of their total just dues and to give full 
acquittance to the debtors concerned, and when the Chettiyars did not find 
themselves in a position to do so, to write off so much as 70 or 80 per cent, 
of their loans, then the Executive Government took more drastic action on 
these bankers. I have got here instances of the four Chettiyar Bankers 
who have been expelled from this territory at very short notice. In the 
case of one gentleman, Mr. Palaniappa Chettiyar, a ukase went to him 
that he should appear before the Chief of the C. I. D. on a particular date. 
He had two days’ time in which he had to travel about 260 kilometers to 
come before this gentleman and, when he came before the Chief, an order 
of expulsion dated three days before he appeared, was given to him and he 
was asked to quit the territory within a couple of days. The poor man 
could not possibly do it. There were not even shipping facilities for him 
to leave the place and, at his urgent instance and through the representa- 
tion that he made by counsel, he was given two more days and he was asked 
to quit by the 24th of this month. He had to quit and he has left and 
sailed for Singapore. Similar action has been taken against three other 
bankers, the last of whom has left on the 27th of this month.' What was 
their fault? I perfectly agree that every Government has got the right 
to take action against aliens who are described as undesirable aliens. It is 
a very well known sovereign right of any State to exclude from its territory 
those who are undesirable, either because of their criminal inclinations, or 
because of the part they play in promoting secret disaffection against the 
Government and in trying to infuse a spirit of hostility into political asso- 
ciations. These cases, which are just cases for the exercise of those 
rights, are well known in International Law, but I venture to state most 
•emphatically on the floor of this House that if there is a peaceful com- 
munity, a law abiding community, a community to whom the observance 
of law) was even more vital than the observance of religion, it is the com- 
munity of the Nattukottai Chettiyars of South India, who, by their very 
training of their profession, by their peaceful avocation, by their very birth, 
are the most law abiding persons known anywhere in this world. Anybody 
who has knowledge of that community, of the simple and silent way in 
which it has built up its fortunes, of the method by which it has been able 
to adjust itself, to accommodate itself to the surroundings and environ- 
ments and not to risk the displeasure of high or low, of powerful or 
humble, will bear testimony to the fact that that community at all events, 
end every individual of that community, must be excluded from that class 
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which is called an undesirable class. They have 'been there on invitation; 
they have been there at the instance of the French Government; they have 
done their best to develop that country and now that it is developed, now 
that their resources have been fully exploited, now that whatever they 
C °iiL ° P eo P^ e of that country has been done, they turn round and 

ask them to leave, without bag and without baggage at short notice. It 
seems to me that this is a state of affairs for which a protest must be 
launched in this House. « 

I apologised to the House for the fact that T intervened in the discuss- 
ion of a very important matter. But, from another point of view, it seems 
to me that it is somewhat appropriate that on the discussion of the White 
Paper I should be able to bring forward this motion to see that our 
nationals are protected in foreign countries. If there is one justification for 
the proposal more than another, for thjp proposition that India should 
remain and must continue to remain a partner in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, if we are to prize that pox Brittanica over which so many of us 
have waxed eloquent, if we are to tell our countrymen that the doctrine of 
independence would spell ruin to us, it is partly because by being a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations we get a status in the whole 
world : we get a status wherever we travel abroad as British citizens as 
those who belong to a common British Empire. I remember many years 
ago finding myself in a very difficult situation, walking up the Marie 
Theresa Strasse in Belgrade and, what was my joy to find in a small shop- 
keeper s place upstairs the British Consular Office in that- country; and 
I need not tell vou that I received the greatest assistance from that Consul 
to save myself from the unpleasant attentions of the police of that country. 
(Interruptions.) I said that it is the greatest protection that we require 
whenever we leave our country ; it is an asset that we possess, the greatest 
asset that we value — those of us who have been privileged to leave these 
shores; and when we find that our people are treated in this way, in this 
discriminating way, if I may say so, I think it is high time that we told 
the Government of India and through the Government of India the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain that steps should be taken to protect these people. 

Sir, I was telling you that the executive Government had asked these 
Chettiyarg to compound their dues at 20 or 30 per cent, of the original 
amount due : otherwise they said that steps would be taken and that orders 
of expulsion would be issued if they were not willing to do so. The French 
Government issued a law, in connection with loan against immovable 
property for a long period on the 29th April 1932. But even according to 
this law there is no embargo at all on a creditor collecting his just dues 
through the proper Court of law under the Code Napoleon which, I suppose, 
is the law prevalent in Indo-China. According to the third article every 
request for a long term loan will be examined on the basis of arrangements 
consented to by creditors: so that with reference to other classes of 
creditors, before* the Government give that long term loan, it tries to corns 
to an understanding with those creditors, and then gives a long term loan. 
In effect a long term loan merely means the substitution of the loan by the 
Government for the loan of the private agency, that is to say, the creditor 
gets back the amount which is given by way of a long term loan 

Mr, President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): Tb.e 
Honourable Member has got just two minutes more* 
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Dlwan Bahadur A. Bamaawami Mudaliar: These Chettiyar Bankers 
have given Ifoese loans; they are excluded from the operations of this Act; 
they cannot go to the Courts of law; they cannot collect their dues and*, 
if they attempt to do so, they are expelled. What is the remedy? Noi 
merely have they given long term loans to these people, but the very 
resources which enable them to give these loans have been got from two 
English Banks, the Chartered Bank and the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation : so that not merely the Chettiyar Bankers will be involved 
in financial ruin, but these two English Banks also will be involved in 
financial ruin. All that I ask this House to do today is to express a very 
earnest request, a strong expression of opinion that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment should take note of these facts and use every pressure that they can 
bring to bear through diplomatic channels to see that no further attempt 
is made like this, and that the men who have been now expelled will be 
brought back to Indo-China, so that they may pursue their peaceful and 
lawful avocations and so that confidence may be restored in that com- 
munity. Only one word more and I have done. These are Indians. Let 
it not be understood, let it not even be suggested that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment is not as diligent in the prosecution of the rights of these people 
as it is in the prosecution of the rights of subjects of Great Britain itself. 
We are going to hear a great deal about commercial discrimination to- 
morrow in the course of the speeches of Honourable Members and let there 
not be a whisper of a suggestion that His Majesty’s Government will not do 
•all that is in their power, merely because they belong to India. Sir, I 
must only take this opportunity of conveying to the Foreign Secretary my 
personal thanks and the thanks of the community for the very diligent and 
effective steps that he, so far as he is concerned, has taken in the prosecu- 
tion of all steps that may be necessary to promote the just interests of these 
people. Sir, I have done. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Motion moved : 

“That the House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras : European) : Sir, I should like' to associate 
myself and my community with the remarks that have been made by the 
Honourable Member, Mr. Bamaswarni Mudaliar, and I should also like to 
associate myself with his expression of thanks to the Foreign Secretary who, 
as we know, is doing everything that is humanly possible for one in his parti- 
cular position. I am glad to be able to rise in my place and support) ft 
motion of this description for the reasons which have been given, and on the 
very grounds which have been mentioned by my friend, Mr. Mudaliar. If 
we in this country are claiming at this time protection against what might 
be discriminatory action on the part of future Governments, surely it is only 
logical, apart from the inherent justice of it, that we should associate our- 
selves most heartily with those of our Indian colleagues who stand up against 
any form of discrimination against their nationals in other countries, It has 
been done before by this Group : we have associated ourselves from time 
to time with protests which have been made on the floor of this House by 
Members against discrimination in respect of their own fellow countrymen 
in other parts of the world, and I am glad to extend the same co-operation 
today. 

Now, Sir, I have had some knowledge of the community to which this 
particular motion refers and I should like to pay my own tribute and the 
trijbute of my friends in South India to the great part which this community 
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has played and is still playing in the economic and social life of South India 
and, indeed, in the economic and social life of Malaya, Siam and the 
countries further east. Those who are interested to learn more of this, to 
learn more of the part which they play, will perhaps spend the time in 
turning to the reports of the Indian Banking Committee where they will 
find q description of the methods of work of this community and of 1 the 
part which it has played and is playing today. ’ 1 ! j,; 

Coming to the particular motion which is before us, as far as I. under* 
stand the situation, it is that this community which has done much in this 
colony of the French Empire to build up commerce and trade in the past 
three or four decades, this community is a loyal community : it has never 
associated itself in any sense with any political movement in that part of 
the world; subject to French laws, subject to French Courts never previously 
has there been any suspicion that this community was not entirely loyal to 
the jurisdiction under which they work. The community, in common with 
all other communities in Siam, in Cochin China, has been suffering heavily 
from the depression. It is true that the primary business of this community 
is the banking business. Honourable Members are perfectly well aware that 
banking is perhaps the main spring of all commercial enterprise, and that 
when commercial enterprise is limited and when depression falls upon the 
world, then the banking community suffers as heavily as any community in 
the world. As far as I understand it, the position is this that either by 
executive order or by some other order issued by some officer in authority 
this community has been asked to accept a particular method of dealing 
with debts to which it is justly entitled, and which method has not been 
insisted upon in the case of any other single member of any other commu- 
nity. If that is the case, and my information is that is the case, though 
I should be glad to hear if my friend, the Foreign Secretary, has more 
details, — if that is the case, then it is obviously an example of very grave 
discrimination. In fact, by the expulsion of these gentlemen who were not 
able to fulfil the terms of that order, discrimination ceases to be merely dis- 
crimination and it almost becomes expropriation. Therefore, I think, Sir, 
that we have the strongest grounds for making our opinion felt on* the floor 
of this House. No one here desires to cast any reflection whatsoever on a 
great power, a great and friendly power. At the same time, this commu- 
nity are subjects of His Majesty the King Emperor, and if there is any 
virtue in allegiance to that Great Throne and to that Great Crown, surely 
it is to be found in the protection which that Crown and that Throne can 
throw over its subjects. If that is the case, Sir, I am sure that the voice 
of this House, the voice of the Government of India and the voice through 
His Majesty's Government at Home will have great effect upon those who 
are responsible, that what we feel to be an unjust state of affairs will be 
remedied and that those who have been expelled will be allowed to return 
once more to the place which has been the centre of their labours for so 
many years. 

Kr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I rise to support the motion of my friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, for two reasons. The first reason, that it is 
very necessary that the Government should protect the honour and respect 
of our countrymen who reside outside India. Sir, it is from a deep feeling 
of patriotism, I say, that we must protest today against the action launched 
against these four gentlemen, and we must protest with a strong voice. Sir, 
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we have learnt how our countrymen have been treated, We have leamfc 
how undue influence hag been brought to bear upon them to give up their 
avocation which they were legitimately entitled to follow. Therefore, Sir* 
it is to save our honour and also, out of patriotism, that we should support 
this motion. Those who have the experience of going outside this country 
will realise how necessary it is that foreign Governments and foreign people 
should have the same amount of respect for us, Indians, when we are in 
their country as they expect from us when they are here. 

Sir* we are very grateful to the Honourable Member in charge, for he 
has taken steps to protect our honour, our rights and our avocation outside: 
India. I support this motion^ 

Mr. H. A. T. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary) : Sir, some days ago, I gave 
the House certain information regarding this in reply to a short notice ques- 
tion, and I had intended today to give the House further information re- 
garding the facts in the terms of a despatch which I have since received 
from His Majesty’s representatives at Saigon. However, the Honourable- 
the Mover of the motion and also Mr. James have given the House already 
so much information on these points that I do not feel that it is necessary 
for me to attempt to cover the ground again. Broadly speaking, my in- 
formation agrees largely with that which the Honourable the Mover haa 
placed before the House, and the only point in which I would like in any 
way to controvert what has been said is that I have no evidence at all at 
present that there has been any definite discrimination against the 
Chettiyars as compared with other creditors. I am not prepared to say 
that there has not been, but I have no evidence that there has been, and 
I trust that the House will not form a considered conclusion on that point 
until more evidence is before them. All the reports which I have received 
go to show, firstly, that the state of affairs in Indo-China is very serious, 
that there is a commercial crisis of the first magnitude, and that the peasant 
proprietor who has no doubt been improvident and has borrowed largely in 
times of prosperity is at present faced with the prospect of losing his land 
altogether. I am sure the House will understand that in those circum- 
stances it may be necessary for a Government to take steps which would 
not be taken in ordinary circumstances, and all I will say on the merits, 
which it is obvious that I cannot discuss, is that there is possibly another 
point of view which has not yet been placed before the House. 

I will now merely, if I may, tell the House very briefly what has been 
done both at Saigon, Delhi, London and in Paris to try and mitigate any 
hardship which may have been caused to these persons. As soon as the 
facts were brought to the notice of His Majesty’s representative at Saigon* 
the Consul-General, he immediately telegraphed to his immediate superior 
at Paris, His Majesty’s Ambassador, and he at the same addressed a direct 
comm uni cation to the Governor General of Indo-China. In that telegram 
he asked that immediate representations should be made to the French 
Government, and I was informed today by the Secretary of State that re- 
presentations had actually been made by His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris on the 20th March, that is one day before any news of this affair 
reached me in Delhi. (Applause.) He also wrote to the Consul-General 
and said that he trusted that steps would be taken to defer execution of 
this order until further representations had been made at Paris. It is un- 
fortunate, partly owing to the absence of the Governor General from head- 
quarters, and possibly owing to other influences brought to bear upon him, 
that the Consul-General’s representations were unsuccessful, and these 
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iotir individuals have actually been deported. I am, however, informed that 
the Consul-General still continues to make representations to the Governor 
•General, and also that His Majesty’s Government have authorised their re- 
presentative at Paris to continue representations to the French Government 
who have already commenced to take a genuine interest in this affair. I 
trust that, after hearing this, the House will agree that everything possible 
has been done, and that His Majesty’s Government have shown the fullest 
desire to accord to His Majesty’s subjects in Indo-China all possible 
[protection. 

There is very little more, I thi^k, that I need say, but it may interest 
the House to know that already a considerable amount of public sympathy 
has been displayed in the local Press on behalf of these gentlemen, and that 
articles have appeared in the Press, of which I have seen copies, — I am 
unable to quote then}.' because they are in French, — but these articles have 
many of them said that the Chettiyars have been of great assistance to the 
Colony in promoting the prosperity and welfare of all the people there, and 
there is criticism of the Local Government’s action. I mention tins, because 
it may perhaps serve to satisfy the House that there is not that great danger 
which the Mover of the motion anticipated that there may continue to be 
a general expulsion of these people whom we are trying to protect. That, 
Sir, is, I think, all that I need say. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mud&liar: This motion, as the House 
will easily realise, is not the usual Adjournment Motion which means a 
censure cn any of the activities of the Government. It has been merely 
brought forward to ventilate a certain point of view and to get a public 
assurance on the floor of this House that everything that can possibly be 
done in a very delicate matter has been done and will continue to be 
done. That assurance we have had in a fair measure from the Foreign 
-Secretary. 

: As regards discrimination, our information is that there has been a 
case of discrimination, and I trust that the Foreign Secretary will try to 
get more information on the subject, and, if there has been* such discri- 
mination, to make every effort possible to prevent it. I trust, further, 
that not merely will the threatened danger of further expulsions of these 
Chettiyar Bankers be arrested, but that those who have been expelled and 
those who have left all their property behind to go to rack and ruin will 
be permitted to return to their proper domicile in which they have lived 
for several years and that they will be allowed to peacefully continue 
their avocations there. I do not know what course you would suggest 
that I should take 

Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty).: 
If the Honourable Member wishes to do so, he can ask the leave of the 
House to withdraw his motion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: In that case I ask for leave 
pf. the, House to withdraw my motion. 

Mr.. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
Has the Honourable Member got the leave of the House to withdraw 
We motion? 

The motion was. by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty): 
The Chair will now allow the Honourable Member from Bihar to finish: 
his speech. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, a few minutes ago, I quoted a sentence 
from the speech of Sir Samuel Hoare to the effect that the safeguards' 
propounded in this White Paper were in the interests of both India and 
England. I will go further and say that the safeguards are more in the 
interests of England than of this country. I submit that this is in utter 
violation of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact which was entered into with due 
solemnity. It is a sorry spectacle that the substance of a Pact which was* 
entered into between the representative of His Majesty the King Emperor 
in this country, Lord Irwin, and the representative of the largest political 
party in India, Mahatma Gandhi — that the spirit of that solemn Pact id- 
now sought to be violated at the instance of His Majesty's advisers to 
placate the die-hards in England. The only safeguards that were under- 
stood to be in contemplation were safeguards which were in the interests* 
of India only. I, therefore, submit that so far as the safeguards are 
concerned, they have reduced to a mockery even the shadow of the little 
powers which the White Paper seeks to confer upon us. 

Another omission in the White Paper is that no fundamental rights- 
have been defined or adumbrated in it. I am now hastily skipping over 
some of the points which I think it necessary to place before this House: 
An important reactionary suggestion in the White Paper is that relating 
to the Constitution of the High Courts, and I am sorry that no previous 
speaker has drawn attention to it. It is contained at page 67 of the 
White Paper. It runs as follows : 

“ The qualifications for appointment as a Chief Justico or Judge will remain as at* 
present, but the existing provision, which requires that one-third of the Judges of a Court 
must be barristers or members of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland and that one-third 
must be members of the Indian Civil Service will be abrogated. 

Any person qualified to be a Judge will be eligible for appointment as Chief Justice.” 

The existing rule is that not more than one-third of the number of 
Judges of a High Court should be drawn from the Indian Civil Service. 
Now the White Paper seeks to abrogate that rule, with the result that at 
one time it is possible for all the Judges of any High Court to be members 
of the Indian Civil Service, and for the Chief Justice also to be a member 
of that Service. Hitherto a bar had been placed on the appointment of 
a member of the Indian Civil Service as the Chief Justice of a High 
Court. Some time ago, the number of Civilian Judges of my own High 
Court in Bihar exceeded the prescribed limit, and I drew the attention of 
the Government to that fact. The Government admitted it in the course 
of their reply to my question, and steps' were taken to remedy it. If this 
proposal is given effect to, the Chief Justice of a High Court may be a 
Civilian, and all the Judges of the High Court may also be members of 
the Indian Civil Service. T submit that this proposal is retrograde, and 
it seeks' to place even our High Courts under executive domination. 

With regard to what my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, said regarding 
the. constitution of Orissa into a new province, I have nothing to say. 
(Mr. B. Das: “Thank you.”) I am very glad that Orissa is going to be 
made a separate .province, and the recommendation of the Committee * 

( 2 885 * 
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which was appointed in this connection, as well as the recommendation of 
.the White Paper show that so far as we, the people in Bihar, are concerned, 
we have no grievance in the matter, inasmuch as no part of our Province 
is sought to be wrested from us. 

Then, there is the question of a Statutory Bailway Board to which 
.reference has already been made by previous speakers. The constitution 
of a Statutory Bailway Board takes away from the cognisance of this 
House whatever little control we at present exercise over Bailway Adniims- : 
tration in this country. 

Sir, it has been stated that the inauguration of the Federal Constitution 
will be dependent upon the constitution of a Beserve Bank, and that 
this Beserve Bank will control currency and exchange. I do not know 
whether in the absence of any clear definition of the powers of the Beserve 
Bank, all questions regarding currency and exchange will be taken away 
from the purview of this House. For instance, if a motion is brought for 
-changing the ratio from Is. 6d. to Is. 4 d., we want to know whether that 
will be admitted as falling within the cognisance of the Federal Legislature 
er not. 

Then, there is another point, and that is as regards Anglo-Indian 
educational safeguards. It is stated in paragraph 101 of the Proposals : 

“ ... .no proposal for the reduction in any province of an existing grant-in-aid oh 
account of the education of the Anglo-Indian and domiciled European community will be 
deemed to have received the consent of the Legislature unless at least three-fourths of the 
members have voted in favour of the proposal.” 

Why this favoured community should have been singled out for 
preferential treatment, I do not know. If they are to be treated as other 
minority communities, I should have liked similar provisions made for 
our Mussalman friends, our Sikh friends, our Parsi friends, or other 
^communities (Hear, hear), but why this statutory provision should have 
been made in the White Paper for one community only passes my com- 
prehension, unless it be on the principle that blood is thicker than water. 

Another proposal which is adumbrated in the White Paper is that 
there will be two Chambers in Bengal. Bihar and the United Provinces. 
This, I submit, is a very retrograde proposal, and we oppose it with all 
our power. I do not know how far the proposals contained in the White 
Paper are in consonance with the decisions arrived at by the three Sessions 
-of the Bound Table Conferences. Tlnse of our friends who attended the 
Bound Table Conferences are clearly working under a limitation in regard 
to criticising the proposals contained in the White Paper. They have 
'only got to see how far the proposals contained in the White Paper 
constitute a departure from the conclusions at which they had arrived, 
‘but those of us who are more free in that respect are at liberty to criticise 
it from our country's point of view. Ever since the time, of the Ottawa 
betrayal, some of us nave been casting lingering looks towards getting 
seats in the Joint Parliamentary Committee whether as members or as 
witnesses. *1 do not know whether it is necessary to waste the country's 
money by sending another batch on what I may call this wild goose chase, 
because the proposals contained in the White Paper will have to be changed 
lock, stock and barrel before they can be acceptable to the country outside. 
T am afraid, the gentlemen who will go there will not be in a position to 
•voice the sentiments of the country in an unfettered manner. They cannot 
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be elected. If they can he elected representatives of this House, they 
-cap. go there in a representative capacity, but they will go now only as 
nominated members, and I distinctly want to make it clear that whatever 
agreements they arrive at will not be taken as binding either upon this 
House or on the country outside. The opinion of our Moderate friends 
also has been very hostile to the White Paper. I do not want to tire the 
patience of the House by quoting their opinions, but I would refer to 
only one. That prince of Moderates, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, presided 
over a public meeting held in Bombay rocently, and in the course of his 
speech he said: 

“ Defence and external affairs are to be reserved departments under the sole control 
of the Governor General. The Governor General is besides to be vested with what are 
called his special responsibilities and discretionary power. Among his special responsibi- 
lities are protection of the rights of the States and Services and the prevention of commercial 
discrimination. The Ministers will have no right to tender advice os regards the reserved 
•departments, but even in departments in charge of Ministers responsible to the Legislature, 
the Governor General will be entitled to act otherwise than in accordance with the advice 
of Ministers if he considers such advice inconsistent with his special responsibility ” and 
so on. 

Among the resolutions that were passed is one which urges that 
political prisoners should be immediately released, and this is necessary 
for the creation of a proper atmosphere for the consideration cf the 
constitutional proposals. When my friend, Mr. B. Das, was speaking 
the other day, I interjected a remark that beggars cannot have dominion 
status. A policy of political mendicancy has never brought Self-Govern- 
ment to any country. The Government of India are not a charitable 
institution. They have not come here to distribute alms to the people. 
They have come here to shake the proverbial pagoda tree to enrich their 
own country at the expense of our motherland. The differences that we 
see existing among our people outside are largely responsible for the 
sort of proposal which the Government have thought it fit to bring forward 
for our acceptance, and the difference outside in the country is reflected 
in the constitution of the House today. Why is it that we have so many 
different parties and groups sitting in ihis House, when we should he 
more concerned with consolidating our position of opposition with a view 
to converging our attack upon our common objective? I 'agree that 
parties have also got to serve their purposes. I am not opposed to that. 
But where they exist they must be based on som e fundamental grounds 
of difference. The only two parties which one should recognise in this 
House is the party of the Government on one side and the party cf 
the people on the other. Why should there be any difference amongst us 
in focussing our attack upon a common objective ? I am pressed for time, 
and I will now conclude my observations by quoting the opinion, Sir, of 
your illustrious predecessor, Mr. V. J. Patel, on the White Paper. This 
is what Mr. Patel said : 

“ The White Paper signified Home Rule for the Viceroy and not the Indian people. 
It gives more power to the Viceroy than the existing constitution in many respects. It 
will bring nothing but friction between the Ministers and the Governor General and 
between the different services and the Ministers, leading to all sorts of deadlock. Any 
one thinking of reasonable hopes of modification in the Select Committee is living in a 
fool’s paradise.” 

.Sir, I leave it at that. (Cheers.) 

Wan Muhammad Shah Nawaz (West Central Punjab : Muhammadan^ ; 
Sir, the reform proposals contained in the White Paper are under fire from 
many c amp s. They are condemned by the extremist section in India. They 
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are also condemned by the die-hards in England. Liberals and Moderates 
consider them unsatisfactory inadequate and disappointing. The general 
impression is that the scheme consists mainly of safeguards and the neces- 
sary responsibility which it confers in the provinces and at the Centre is 
apt to be overlooked. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that there is an 
important advance, although the special powers of Governor General and 
the Secretary of State are conceived in very wide, vague and general terms, 
and their unnecessary use will very likely constitute an unwarranted 
interference with the rights of the Legislature and place the Ministers in 
an embarrassing position and thus hinder the smooth working of the Con- 
stitution. 

Sir, under the scheme embodied in the White Paper, the real power 
and the final word will rest with die Governor General, the Secretary of 
State and the Governors. 

Sir, it is expected that the Governor General and the Governors will 
exercise these special and discretionary powers very wisely and rarely. 
That may be so. A wise Governor General and a prudent Governor may 
not interfere very much, but there is Beemingly no guarantee, no pledge 
even that they will not do so. 

Sir, I submit that there is no indication in the White Paper that 
safeguards will come to an end at an early period. There is no indication 
iliat the transition period will come to an end in the near future. I 
respectfully submit that the statement of Mr Butler, the Under Secretary, 
which he made in the House of Commons yesterday is very disappointing. ; v 
He said that the ultimate power of recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service will be with the Parliament and the safe- 
guards, if they are to be changed, will be changed by another Act of 
Parliament. This statement needs clarification and I request the Leader 
of the House to explain it more fully. 

Sir, the pledge of the British Premier that the reserved power 8 will 
be so framed and exercised as not to prejudice India’s advance through 
her own Constitution to full responsible Government, has not been fulfilled. 
(Applause.) India, therefore, has a very strong case for urging the modi- 
fication of the scheme in material particulars. 

Well, Sir, on the point of safeguard?, there is going to be a very 
stiff battle in the Joint Parliamentary Committee stage. Indian opinion 
will hold very strongly that the special powers of the Governor General 
and of the Secretary of State regarding the stability of finance and the 
credit of India, the prevention of commercial discrimination, 41 the legitimate 
interests" of the services are framed on- too wide a scale. With your 
permission, Mr. President, I will rake them in their respective order. 

With regard to the financial safeguards, I submit that 80 per cent of 
the entire revenues of the Government of India will be untouchable by 
the future Finance Minister. Exchange, Currency and Coinage will bG 
forbidden ground. The Governor General and his Financial Adviser, both 
acting under the control of the Secretary , and th e Reserve Bank between 
them, wiil have the control and management of the Exchange, Currency 
and Coinage of the country. It goes further. Even after a lapse of 
several years of successful working of the Reserve Bank, no Finance 
Minister will be allowed to introduce a Bill dealing with Currency and 
Coinage without the previous sanction of the Governor General. Now, 
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: Sir, this is a very unjust provision,— since the Governor General has 
ultimately the power of vetoing the legislation, he should not be allowed 
tc choke off legislation at its initial stage. Mr. President, Sir Tej Bahadur. 
Sapru in his statement has said that in his opinion no case ha g been 1 
made out for, th^ appointment of a Financial Adviser. That, Sir, i s a 
very weighty opinion and I do hope that cur representatives on the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee will unanimously press that point. The reason 
is obvious. ^ The Financial Adviser will be a formidable rival to the 
Finance Minister. He may not have executive powers, but he will be 
responsible to the Governor General and th e Secretary of State. The 
Financial Adviser and the Finance Minister will, therefore, be at 
loggerheads. 

I now come to the services. In the civil administration, the Secretary 
of State will continue to have powers of superintendence, direction and 
control over subjects unconnected with the Paramountcy of the State, 
Foreign Relations and the Defence of India. The proposals regarding the 
services are, as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has said, the ugliest and ‘most 
reactionary. (Applause.) Recruitment in England, control by th e Secre- 
tary of State., excessive privileges to the officers will continue to hold the 
field for five years at least, and, after the expiry of that period, an inquiry 
will be set up to review and revise these proposals. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the steel-frame services will continue to be independent of 
the Legislature for very many years to come., 

Now, Sir, the proposals regarding the future of the All-India Services 
are, as pointed out by several Members, opposed to the conclusions arrived 
at by the majority of the members of the Services Sub -Committee. That 
Committee came to the conclusion that the security services should be 
recruited and controlled by the Governor General and not by th 0 Secretary 
of State. The White Paper says that the recruiting and controlling author- 
ity will be the Secretary of State. That, Sir, will interfere with smooth 
working of the Constitution. 

Again, the question regarding the recruitment of the Railway Services 
was not discussed before the Services Sub-Committee. But now I find 
in the White Paper that His Majesty's Government contemplate putting 
forward certain proposals at a later stage before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. I do ask, why the Indian Delegation was not consulted on 
this point? And, pray, what are these proposals? We are entirely in 
the dark. We should have known those proposals and they should have 
been discussed. The British Government were in honour bound to discuss 
them with the Indian Delegation. (Applause.) 

Again, Si?, the proposals regarding the constitution of the Public Service 
Co mmis sions are very unsatisfactory. The Services Sub-Committee, recom- 
mended that the appointments of the members of the public services 
should be made by the Governor General at the Centre and by the 
Governor in the provinces. Now, what dees the White Paper say? It 
says that they will be appointed by the Secretary of State. 

Then, again, the recruitment to the Foreign and Political Department 
will be entirely in the hands of the Secretary of State. This means that 
Indians will not get a fair chance to enter these Departments. This is very 
disappointing. 

In short', the Secretary of State will continue to make rules regarding the 
numbers and the character of the All-India Services. Thus the position of 

* B 
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the Ministry would 1 he onb df helplessness, ab&ofhte helplessness. the- 
Ministers ; wilf ih be Registering ihe decrees* oi Outside officials, who 
will be practically independent of them and the Legislature. This being so, 
the Ministry is bound to lose weight in the Council and it will not be able 
to carry the majority with it. I am distinctly of opinion that the proposals 
regarding the future of All-India Services should be altered and the recruit- 
ment should be done by the Governor General of India, as recommended by 
the Services Sub-Committee. ■ 

With regard to prevention of commercial discrimination, I beg leave to 
say that if this safeguard is allowed to be entirely under the control of the 
Governor General, the Commerce Minister will be placed in a very awkward 
position. There will be a great obstacle in the path of the furtherance and 
development of our industries. What really is needed is a comprehensive 
agreement between Great Britain and India regulating trades relations on 
a reciprocal basis subject to a very important proviso, namely that the 
Minister should be empowered to protect and develop our key and infant 
industries bv the grant of subsidies. 

I now come to the reserved subjects. Honourable Members are aware 
that the reserved subjects are to be in charge of three Counsellors. To 
begin with, I do not think three Counsellors are needed. I think two of 
them will do, and one of them should be an Indian. (Applause.) Sir, it 
is a great pity that a distinction has been made between the Counsellors 
and the Ministers, although the Instrument of Instructions will say that there 
will be no isolation. I know that the Ministers will be called upon to 
express their viewpoint on the military expenditure. I am aware that on 
matters, which call for co-ordination of policy, the Ministers will be con- 
sulted. I am also aware that the Instrument of Instructions will declare 
that in future the defence of India must be to an increasing extent the con- 
cern of the people of India and not of the British people alone. Well, Sir, 
that is not enough. And here I pause to ask several questions from those 
distinguished Members of the Round Table Conference who are also Mem- 
bers of this Assembly. Was not General Rawlinson's scheme put forward 
before the Conference? Was it discussed or was it not discussed? As my 
able friend, Mr. Mudaliar, is going to speak tomorrow, he should be pre- 
pared to make a reply. Honourable Members are aware that a Committee 
was appointed in 1921. with a view to Indianizing the Army. That Com- 
mittee reported in January, 1922, and General Rawlinson drafted a very 
good scheme. It received the blessing of the Government of India, but was 
turned down by the War Office. The scheme purports to Indianize the 
Army within a period of 30 years, in three stages of 10 years each, and 
commencing from 1925. That scheme is given in full in my speech dated 
the 10th March, 1931, at page 1772 of the Assembly Debates. I want to know 
what has become of that scheme? I am sure, the scheme was placed before 
the Round Table Conference. But was it not pressed strongly by the 
Indian Delegation? Why did they give it up? Were they not pleading the 
cause of India at the Round Table Conference? If so, why did they give 
up such an important scheme? Is it too much to hope from the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to accept it. Sir, with regard to the Indianiaa- 
tion of the Artny, I afn afraid, our British friends do not understand the 
temper of Indians. 1 make it quite clear that if there is a foreign aggres- 
sion or invasion from the North, — be it by the Afghans or the Turks or the 
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Russiai , 7 B(ll . three comb in ed— many Mussalmans would like to die. on 
the batt je-fielcls . and every inch of the ground will be {ought by them And, 
God willing, our united forces consisting of the Britishers, Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs will be able to inflict an inevitable disaster to the enemy. 
Mr. President, I say it once more. If ever there is an invasion of India by 
any outsider— no matter who he may be — a soldier’s death will be the best 
thing for me. Dutce et decorum cst pro patrid mori. (It is sweet and g^ri- 
ous to die for one’s country.) The British nation should trust us and take 
effective steps to Indianize the Army within a fixed period — say thirty years. 
Without a definite programme of Indianization of the Army, the Reforms 
cannot be called real. (Applause.) 

Mr. President, I now wish to say a few words regarding the franchise 
of womeng I feel and have always felt for women. The franchise of 
women is very inadequate; their repie mentation on Legislature is extremely 
insufficient. If Indian women are not given wide franchise and larger 
representation, how are w© going to deal with illiteracy, public health 
and maternity? Do you not think that it is wise and just that women 
should have a larger representation and they should have a larger franchise ? 
The Imperial Government have treated the question of women very 
shabbily indeed. They should have accepted the recommendations of the 
Franchise Committee. (Applause.) 

Sir,, I have to say a few words regarding the Muslim interests. I do 
not want to be a communalist. To tell you the truth, 1 am not a 
communalist, but there were certain remarks made by my able friend, 
Bhai Parma Nand — he is not in his seat — and by iny gallant and noble 
friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, which call for a reply. The Communal Award 
has become final. Both these gentlemen are living in glass houses and 
they should not throw stones at others. Th e Communal Award can only 
be changed if we can come to an agreed settlement. If we cannot, then 
it mpst be accepted in the spirit in which it was given. We forced the 
British Government to make that Award. If we could settle our com- 
munal differences, the Award . could have never seen the light of the day. 
The good faith of the British Government cannot be doubted in this 
respect. The present scheme in the White Paper is based on the acceptance 
of All-India Federation and the Communal Award. Again, Sir, ray able 
and learned friend, the Leader of the Independent Party, remarked that 
the Mussalmans* share in the services should be earmarked. Well, Sir, 
services are very important things and Sir Abdur Rahim was very much 
in the right when he said that the minorities should have adequate 
representation in the services. Is there any gentleman who can deny 
that proposition? No one can deny that the important minorities should 
have their share in the Cabinet, the Sendees and the Army. Why rr:v 
learned friend, Bhai Parma Nand, was unnecessarily provoked over it 0 
There was ndthing wrong in it. No arguments are needed in support of 
it. It is only just and fair that Mushing want an adequate share i n the 
service*. When the power is about to pass to the majority, the minorities 
desire that their rights and interests should be safeguarded in the Constitu- 
tion and defined in the Fundamental Rights. (Applause.) 

With regard to the provinces, I beg leave to say that the poworB of 
the Governor should be very much curtailed. I am not against the 
emergency powers; they are given in every Constitution of all the civilized 
countries. In my opinion, the emergency powers must-be retained, but 
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iHey 'shbuld ; only be ex&^d in thg event of %W:bteW<^ n br ffr 
"^^i 98 tibutioz)^ ; The; spCeial powers of the Pro vmdl&Y'^ 
even the recommendations of thd Simon Cottihiissibn. 

Mr. President/ I wish to say a few words about Baluchista#. Balu* 
xfiustan has bedn entirely ignored and the ’ dieftinguished ' Ro^ff’TtoiefcB fitid 
lib attention to the case of Baluchistan. It is 'true that Baluchistan *8 hot 
very well populated. But the Baluchis belong t6 an aneieht- race; they 
tiepfcesent an ancient civilization and their affairs should n6t*Ue neglected. 
The White Paper says that these affairs will be entirely in. the hands of; 
thQ Viceroy and I do not know whether the Federal Assembly will be 
empowered to discuss those matters. ( Honourable Members: “It will not 
be.”) The issue is somewhat important and 1 hope that our representatives 
On the Joint Parliamentary Committee will press forward th^ claims of. 
the Baluchis. (Applause.) 

An Honourable Member: Statutory majority for Muslims? 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz : Well, Sir, I want to say one thing to 
my Hindu friends. I>o they really believe that Muslims are unpatriotic 
and communalists? Believe me, they arc not. The Muslims by their 
religion, culture and tradition are brord-minded and, I daresay, many of 
us are more broad-minded than many of the Hindus. We are destined 
to live together. The Hindus, the Muslims, the Sikhs, the Parsis and 
the Britishers are going to solve the world problem of humanity. Shall 
we solve them by a Hindu Raj or a Musl'm Raj or a purely British Raj? 
Nothing of the kind. We want an Indian Raj. Call it a Raj or a Swaraj. 
We want to be an equal partner within the British Commonwealth of Nation# 
We want to work with our British friends and comrades. We are not 
against the British element in the Services. The Britishers have rendered 
admirable and meritorious services. It will be rank ingratitude not to 
acknowledge and appreciate their services. Sir, Providence has dawned 
tt b to live together. There may be differences of opinion; there wflbe 
differences of opinion on several questions, but no soars will be left behind 
We must work on the lines of helpful co-operation. I am perfectly certain 
that although : 

“ Wo schopl our manners, act our parts, 

But He who sees us through and through, 

Knows that the bent of both our hearts, 

Is to be gentle, tranquil and true.” 

Let us then press on with our object with faith end courage.. 
May our efforts be crowned with success. (Loud Applause.) 

The Assembly. 

Slst March, 1988. 









